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PREFACE 


H E Mind of Mar is, as it were, by its Nature fituated between its Creator and Ovpe: 

real Creatures , nothing, according to * St. Auflin, being above it but G 0 D, NOT DE- *Xjhil eſt 

neath it but Body. But as the great Elevation 7t obtains above all Material Beings, is porentius 
no hindrance to its uniting with them, and even to its ing, after a ſort, upon alla _ 
Piece of Matter ,, fo, notwithſtanding the infinite diſtance between the rc Being and the 92... 

Humane Mind, the latter is immediately and moſt intimately united with the former. This laſt cur ratio- 
Union exalts the Mind above all things z *tis this which gives it Life and Light, and all its Hap- nalis, gihil 
pineſs : And of this Union it is St. Auſtin ſpeaks in very many Places of his Works, as of that <& ſubli- 
which is moſt Natural and Efſenrial to it :(On the contrary, the Union it has with the Body ex- my nc 
tremely debaſes ir, and is at this Day the Principal Cauſe of all its Errours and its Milſeries.) aw oft © 
Crea- 


;Jam 
tor eſt, Tr. 23. in Joan. Quod rationali atiima melius eft, omnibus conſcentienribus, Deus eſt, Ang. 


I do not wonder that the vulgar part of Men, or that the Heathen Philoſophers ſhould only 
confider in the Soul its Relation and Union with the Body, without acknowledging any Union 
or Relation that it hasto G O D : But I admire that the Chriſt:;an Philoſophers, who ought to pre- 


fer the Spirit N._ to. tho Mind o£ Atan, Mor to Ariftotle, St. Arſtin to any wretched 
pad robe; Mc, an Heathen Philoſopher, ſhould regar CHOEE rather uf the Row of the Bo- 

dy, than as made in and for the + Image of G O DP, that is, according to St. Auſtin, for Truth, +Ad i 
to which alone She is immediately united. *Tis true, the Soul is united to the Body, and is fam Gmill 
naturally the Form of it ; (but *ris likewiſe true, that ſhe is united ro GOD in a much ſtrifter *inen , 
and moreeſſential manner. The Relation ſhe has to her Body might have or been: But her 6a funr, 
Relation to G OD is lo effential, that *ris impoſſible to conceive GOD ſhould create a Spirit ſed ſola 
withour it. ems. a 
quare omnia periplam, ſed ad ipſam non, niſi anima rationalis. Iraque ſubſtantia rationalis & par hommwan & ad ipfam : wet 
eſt enim ulla natura interpoſita. Lib. Imp. de Gen. ad Litt. Rettiſſime dicicur taGtus ad Imaginem & Similicudinem Dei, non enim aliter 
incommurabilem veritatem poflet menre conſpicere. De ver, Rel. 


{It is evident that GOD can'have no other End of atting than Himſelf; that He cannot create 
Spirits but to 40w and /ove Him ;, that he can neither - them any Knowledge, nor impreſs 
upon them any Love, but what 7s for, and tends to Himſelf; but He might have refus'd to unite 
to Bodies thoſe Spirits which He has united. Therefore the Relation of our Minds to G O D is 


Natural, Neceffary, and abſolutely Indiſpenfible*But their Relation to our Bodies, though Na- 


tural, is not of abſolute Neceffity, nor of indiſpenſible Obligation. 

This is not a proper place to alledge all the Authorities and Arguments which might induce 
us to believe, Thar it's more effential to the Mind to be united to G O D than to a Body. That 
would carry us out too far. Toexpoſe this Truth in irs juſt Light,it would be neceſfary to overthrow 
the principal Foundations of Pagan Philoſophy ; to explain the Corrmptions of Sin; to encounter 
what is fa//fly named Experience; and to argue againſt the Prejudices and Delufions of the Sen- 
les. So that to give the common ſort of Men a pertett Knowledge of it, is not fo eatie a Task 
as may be undertaken in a Preface. 

However, *tis not difficult to make it out to Attentive Perſons, and ſuch as are $kill'd in True 
Philofophy : For they need only be put in Mind, That fince the Wi// of GO D Regulates the Na- 
ture of all things, it is mere congenital to the Nature of the Soul to be united roGOD by the 
Knoeledge of 1ruth, and by the Love of Geod, than to be united to the Body ; ſince *tis certain, 
as is abovelaid, that GOD created Spirits more tor the Knowledge and Love of Him than for 
the Informing Bolics. This Argument is inſtantly able to ſtartle Minds any whit'enlightned, to 
render them attentive, and afterwards to convince them. \But 'ris morally impoſſible tor Mrs 
immers'd in Fleſh and Blood, whole Know/edge goes no farther than. their Sex/es, ro be ever 
convinc'd with ſuch kind of Reatonings. (No Proots will ſerve theſe People, bur ſuch as may be 
even fe/t and hand/ed, fince every thing leems Chimerical, that makes not tome Impreſſion on their 
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Senſes, | 
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E: - The PREFACE. 

| Mens qucd The Firſt Man's $17 has ſo weakned the Union of our Mind with G OD, that none but thoſe 
nn nit, whoſe Heart is purify'd, and Mind enlightned, can perceive it : -For 'tis an UmaOay Union, in 
rurifima Weir Opinions, who blindly follow the Zudgments of the Senſes and Motions of the Paſhons. 

- Cbeatiifimaceſt, rulli coharer, niſi ipſi veritari, quz ſimilirudo & imago patris, & ſapientia dicitur. Augyſt. lib. imp. de Gen. ad litt, 


On the contrary, zt has fo {trengthned the Soul's Union with the Body, as to make us think 
theſe two parts of our ſelves bur one fingle Subſtance z or rather, has fo enflav'd us to cur Senſes 
and Paſſions, as to perſuade us our Bedy is the P);ncipal of the Two Parts whereot we are com- 
os d. | 
; £ It we conſider the different Occupations of Men, we ſhall have all the Reafon in the World to 
helieve tliey have rhis {o mean and grols a Notion of themſelves. For whereas they all love F- 
licity, and the Perfethon of their Bring ;, and are conſtantly labouring to grow happier, or more 
pertect ; could ir be ſuppos'd rhey ſer not a greater value on the Body, and the Goods of it, than 
on the Mind, and the Goods of that, when we find them almoſt always employ'd about things 
relating to the former, and ſeldom or never thinking on thoſe that arc abſolutely neceflary to the 
perfection of the /atrer 0 = . 
(The greateſt part of Mankind lay themſelves out with fo much Induſtry and Pains, merely for 
the Support of a wretched Lite, and to leave their Children ſome neceſfary Suftenance tor the 
Preſervation of their Bodies.' | | 
{Such as by their good Fortune, or Chance of Birth, are freed from that Neceſſity, do no bert- 
ter manifeſt by their Bufinels and Employments, that they look npon the Sowlas the Nobler part 
of their Being : Hunting, Dancing, Gaming, Feaſting, are their ordinary Occupations. Their 
Soul, grown the $S/ave of their Body, cfteems and cherithes all theſe Droertifements, though 
wholly umvortly of Her. Burt becauſe their Body is rclated to all _ ſenfible, the Soul is not 
onlv the Slave of their Body, but through 77s means, and for its ſake, all things ſenfible like- 
wite : For *tis by the Body that they. are united to their Relations, their Friends, their Ciry, 
their Office, and all f{enfible Goods; the Preſervation of which ſeems as neceſſary and valuable as 
thar of their own Being. Thus the Care of their Fortunes, and the Deſire of increaſing them, 
their Po/hon for Glory and Grandeur, bufies and imploys them infinitely more than the Perfe&ion 
of their Soul. 
Even Men of Learning, and Dealers in Wit. ſoend morgthan of their Life in Aftions 
turely Animal. as Aueh eo give US KEeAlon To tnink their San and Reputation, 
are ot deaxer Concern. than the PerfeCtion of their Minds. 
6 They ſtudy more to acquire a Chimerical Grandeur in the Imagination of others, than to give 
their Mind greater Force and Comprehenſion. They make a kind of Wardrobe of their Brain, 
wherein they huddle, without Order or Piſtinition, whatever bears a certain Charattex of Learn- 
ing ; I mean, whatever can appear but Rare and Extraordinary, and provoke others to admire 
them. Their Ambition lies in reſembling thoſe Cabiners fil'd with Re/icks and Curioſities, which 
have nothing truly Rich or Vaſuable, but derive their Worth from Fancy, Poffion, or Chance , and 
they rarcly labour to make their Mind accurate, ard to regulate the Motions of their Heart. 
Non ex- Yet it ſhould not be thought from hence, that Men are intirely 1gnorant that they have a Sou/, 
igea hemi- 2nd that this their Soul is the Principal part of their Being. They have too been again and again 
$5 Port» convinc'd, both by Reaſon and Experience, that *tis no ſo conliderable an Advantage to live in Re- 
hbumanz fputaticn, Affiuence, and Health, the ſpace of a few Years, and in general, that all Corporeal 
uiverfita- Goods, all that are poſlets'd by Means, and for the fake of the Body, are Imaginary and Corrup- 
ts ſubllan- tile Goods, They know *tis better to be 7ſt than Rich, to be Reaſonable than Learned z to 
- rg have a Lively and Penerrating Mind, than to have a Brisk and Adtrve Body. Theſe are Truths 
Hexam, 7, indclibly imprinted on the Mind, and nfallibly diſcover'd whenever Men pleaſe to attend to them. 
Homer. for Inſtance, who extols his Hero for his Strftneſs, might have v'd, if he would, 
that *rwas an Etogy titter for a Race-Horſe, or a Greybound. CAlexander, 10 celebrated in Hiſtory 
for his 1//u/trious Robberies, heard ſomerimes from his moſt Reri7'd Reaſon the ſame Reproaches 
15 Villains and Thieves, in ſpight of the confus'd Noiſe of a ſurrounding Crowd of Flatterers, 
And Ceſar, when he pals'd the Kwbicon, could not help maniteſting how theſe :7ward Laſhes ter- 
rificd him, when ar laſt he had reſolv'd to ſacrifice the Liberty of his Country to his Ambition. y 
4 Ubi; + The Soul however unired very ſtrictly to the Body, is nevertheleſs united to GOD, and at 
«crirasprz- that very time of her receiving by her Body the lively and contus'd Sex/ations her Paſſions inſpire 
6 P1- into her, ſhe receives from the Eternal Truth, prefiding over her Und ing, the Knowledge 
[cnnibus #4 of ber Duty and Irregularnes. (When her treacherous Body deceives her, G O D undeceives 
zmolove hers When it indulges, He wounds her:\ When it gives her Incenſe and Applauſes, He ſtrikes 
e:{pendes her inward with ſmarting Remorſes, and condemns her by the Manifeſtation of a more Pure 
omnibus 4nd Holy Law than that of the Fleſh, which ſhe has obey'd: | 
err oofls PYRO Liquide tu reſpondes, ſed non liquide omnes audiune, Omnes unde volunt conſulunt, ſed non ſemper quod 
velunt audiant, Conf. S, Aug. Ub. 10, cap. 26, ws 


#3". Quint. * Alexander needed not that the Sczthians ſhould have come to teach him his Duty in a ſtrange 
C17. 16.7. Language : He knew trom Hm who teaches the Scythians, and the moſt Barbarous Nations, the 
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The PREFACE, 


Rules of Juſtice which he ought to follow. The Light of Truth, which en/ightens the World, 
enlighined him alſo ; and the Voice of Nature, which neither in Greek nor Scythian, nor 
Barbarian Diale#?, ſpoke to him, as to the reſt of the World, in a moſt clear and moſt intelligi- 
ble Language, (la vain did the Scyzh1ans upbraid him with his Condu&t, their Words ſtruck no 
deeper than his Ears : And G O Dnot ſpeaking home to his Heart, or-rather, GOD ſpeaking to his 
Heart, whilſt he heard only the Scythians, who but provok'd his Paſſions, and ſo led him out of- 
himſelf, he heard not the Voice of Truth, though loud as Thunder, nor faw its Light, though it 
pierc'd him through and throught Be 

'Tis our Unjon with GOD duminſbes and wetkens Jropoennnly as our other with 
things ſenſible frengrbens and increaſes ; but 'ris impoſſible the tormer Union ſhould be abſolutely - 
lo{t without the defiruRtion of our Being : For however thoſe who are immers'd in Vice, and 
drench'd in Pleaſures, are inſenfible to Truth, they are notwithſtanding united to it, * It *videtor 
never- deſerts them, *ris they that deſert it : Its Light ſhines in Darkneſs, but does not always quaſi iple 
diſpell it ; as the Light of the Sz: ſurrounds the B/znd, and thoſe that wink, though it entlight-? te OCctde- 
ens neither. ; = ipſo. Fon 
cidas. Aug. in Pſal. 25, Nam etiam ſol iſte & videntis faciem illuſtrar & czci ; ambobus fol przſens eſt, ſed praſence ſole unus abſens 
eſt, Sic & Sapyzentia Dei Pominus J. C. ubique przſens eſt, quia ubique eſt veritas, ubique fapientia, Aug. in Joan. Tratt. 35. 


The caſe is the ſame with the Union of our Mind with the Body. That Union decreaſes as 
faſt as the other we have with God increaſes ;, but it is never quite diffoly'd, but by our Death : , What 7 
For though we were as enlightned, and as difingag'd from all things ſenſible, as the Apoſi/es them- pray 4. 
felves, yet Adam's Fall would neceſſitate us oo aaa on the Body ; and we ſhould feel ;F;he aid 


a Law of our Fleſh conſtantly oppoling and warring againſt the Law of our Mind. with GOD, 
wit 


the Body, ought to be underſtood according to our or way of Conception : For indeed our Mind can be immediately united to GOD only 
that is, can truly depend on none but G O D. if it be united to, or depend on the Body, 'tis becauſe the Will of G O D makes that 
Union or Dependence efficacious. Which will eafily be concerv/d in the Sequel of this Work. 


(Pr rtionably as the M:xd increaſes its Union with G O D, it grows purer, and more Jumi- 
MONT, /onger, and more capaciows ,, fince *tis from this Union it derives all its Perfeftion.} On 
the other fide, it becomes corrupt, blind weak, and contrafted, by the ſame degrees, as its Uni- OS 
on with its Body corrobora page, hops is is the of all its RO _— G anfodes 
Thus a Man, who judges of a njes; WNO ON All accounts purſues the Motions © ps pt 
his Paſfons , who has no other than Sen/ible Perceptions, and loves « tering Gratifications, perws eſt, 
is in' the moſt wretched State of Mind inable; as being infinitely remote from Trzth and tanto fe a- 
trom his Good.\. But when a Man judges of things but by the pure Ideas of the Mind, carefully _ 
avoids the confus d Noj/e of the Creatures, and retiring into himſelf, hears his Sovereign Teacher gnceriue 
in the calm Silence of the Senſes and Paſſions, he cannot poſſibly fall into Errour', quanto re- 


MOVere At- 


que ſubducere incenticnem mentis a corporis ſenſibus poruit. Aug. de Immort, Anim. c. 10. 


G O D never deceives thoſe who interrogate Him by a ſerious Application, and an entire Conver- 
fron of Mind towards Him z, though He does not always make them hear His Anſwers, But 
when the Mind, by its Aver/ion from G O D, diffuſes it ſelf abroad , when it conſults only its 
Body, to be inftrufted in the Truth, and'only liſtens to its Senſes, inations, and Paſfions, 
which talk to it everlaſtingly, it muſt inevitably be engag'd in Errour.\. W:/dom, Truth, Perfedi- 
on, and Happineſs, are not Goods to be hop'd for from the Body.z There is except ONE 
that is above us, and from whom we receive our Being, who can make it | 

This is what we are taught by theſe admirable Wordsof St. Auſtin :(Eternal Wiſdom, ſays he, Princi- | 
1s the Principle of all Intellefual Creatures, which perſiſting immutably the ſame, never gs ro Pium'crea- 
ſpeak to the moſt ſecret and inward Reafon of bis Ceadires to convert them towards their Princi- 2 
ple : Becauſe nothirfg but the Intuition of Eternal af 1p. which gives Being to Spirits, can give zerna ſa 
them, as we may lay, the Accompliſhing Stroke, and the utmoſt Perfeftion they are capable of. pienti 


cipium manens in ſc incommurgbilites, nullo modo ceſſar occulta inſpiratione vocationis mn cui principium <t, rn 
vertawr ad id ex quo eſt, quod aliter tormara ac perfeta efle yon poſfir. Lib. 1. de Gen. ad + Ch. 50. | | 
(When we ſee GOD as He is, we hat be like Him, fays the Apoſtle St. John.) By that Scimus 
Intuition of Ezernal 'Trath, we fhall be rais'd to thar degree of Grandeur to which all Spiritu- 9voniam 
al Creatures tend by the Neceffity of their Nature. But whilſt we live on _— the * Wezght of im» 9 wh 
the Body drags down the Mind, withdraws it CES from the Preſence of G OD, or that miles ei 
Internal Light which iltuminates it, makes perpetual Eflays to fortifie its Union with Senſible crimus, 
Objefs, and compells it to repreſent things, not as they are in themſelves, but according to the y_ 
Relation they bear to the Preſervation of Life. Jin wa 


eſt, Job. Ep. 1, ch. 3. v. 2. * Corpus corrumpitur, aggravat animam. Sap. g. 10, Terrena inhabiratio deprimit ſenſum mulra 
joe? ws, & difficile zſtimamus ts eb ſunt, 8& quz in profpettu ſunt invenimus cum labore. Sap. 9. 15. 


The Body, according to the Wiſe Man, fills the Mind with ſuch a multitude of Senſations 
that it becomes unable to diſcover the moſt obvious things ; the Szghr of the Body dazles and dil- 
ſtpates that of the Mind ; fo that the Eye of the Soul has great Difficulty diſtintly to perceive _ 
any Truth, whiltt the Eye of rhe Body is imploy'd in the Diſcovery ; which evidences, = - | 

rut 
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+D&s Truths are ſound out, and all Sciences learn'd merely by the Artentrien of the Mind. This being 
intelligibi- jodeed its Return and Converſion unto G O D,, who 1s our only 1utour, who only cat: inſtruct us 
dag vp with all Truth, by the Manifeſtation of His own Subſtance, as St. Auſtin + ſpeaks. 
quo, & per quem inrelligibiliter lucent omnia. 1.9. Infinuavit nobis [ Chriſtus ] animam humanam non vegetari, non illuminari, 
non beatificari, niſi ab ipla ſubſtantia Dei, Auguſt, in Job. 


From all which it is manifeſt, chat *ris our Duty conſtantly to withſtand the Oppoſition the 
Body makes againſt the Mind; and togccuſtom our ſelves by degrees to dzisbelicve the Reports 
our Senſes make concerning all circ bient Bodies, which they always repreſent, as worthy of 
our Application and Eſteem, becauſe we muſt, never make Sen/tb/e things the Object of our 
Thoughts, or the Subje&t of our Employment : *Tis one of the Truths which the Erermul Wiy 
Va avto- do tleems willing to teach us by His Incarnation. For, after having exalted a Sen/ib/c Body to 
ricas divina the higheſt Dignity poſhble to be conceiv'd, He gaveus to underſtand, by the Ignominy He re- 
dicendaeſt, 1-1 this ſame Body to, that is, by the Ignoniiny of the Nobleſt of all Senſible things, what 
fr En Crtempt we ought to have forall Senſible Objetts. *Tis poſſibly tor the ſame Reafon that St. Pa! 
ſeniibilibus {aid He new not FESUS CHRIST oo the Fleſh. For *tis not the Meſh of CHRIS T 
fznis. tra we muſt confider, but the Spirit vail'd under the Fleſh. Curo vas furt, guodbabebat attende, non 
ery ad crat, favs St. Auſtin*®. Whatever is a Viſtb/e and Sexftble Nature in our LORD, merits 
umarzm Not our Adoration ; but becaule of the Union with the WW O R D, which can only be the Object 
facvlratem, of the Mind. 
ied & ip- : 
frm hominem agens oftendirt 6 quouſque ſe proprer ipſum depreſlcric, & non teneri ſenſibus, quibus videntur illa miranda, ſed ad 
inrclletum jubec evolare, fimul demonitrans, & quanta hic potfit, & cur hec faciar, & quam parvi pendat. Aug. 2, de Ord. $gv * Tract. 
im Joan. 25, Er fi coznovimus ſecundum carnem Chriſtum, jam non ſecundum carnem novimvus. 2 ad Cor. 


It is abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe who defire to become IV:/e and Happy, to be wholly con- 
vinc'd, and as it were pierced with what I have ſaid. *Tis not enough that they believe me on 
my Word, or that they be contented by the glimpſe of a tranſitory Light; *ris neceſſary they 
{hould know it by a thouſand Experiences, ns. as many undeniable Demonſtrations, Theſe are 
Things to be engraven indelibly on their Mind, to be made preſent to their Thoughts in all their 
Studies, and in all the Buſineſs and Employs of Lite. 

Such as will take the Pains to read the Work > here pier to the Publick with any Application 
of Thought, will, it 1miftake not, enter into Wuch a Frame a emper of Mind : For we have 
ſeveral ways demonſtrated, that our Sees, Imagination, and Paſhons, are abſolutely uſeleſs to 
the Diſcovery of Truth and Happineſs ;, that on the contrary, they dazle and ſeduce vs on all 
occations ; and in general, that all the Nerices the Mind receives through the Body, or by Means 
ot ſome Motions excited in the Body, are all fa/ſe and confus'd, with reterence to the 0bjetts repre- 
{ned by them ; though they are extremely /efu/ to the Preſervation of the Body, and the 
Goods that are related to it. 

In this Work we encounter ſeveral Errours, eſpecially ſuch as have been of longeſt Growth, of 
univerſal Reception, and have caus'd the greateſt Diſorder in the Mind; and we ſhew that they 
almoſt all proceed from the Mind's Union with the Body. We offer in diverſe places ro make 
the ind ſenſible of its S/avery and. Dependence on all Sen/tb/e things, in order to awaken it 
trom its Lethargy, and to put it upon attempting its De/rverance. 

Nor do we rel ſatisfy'd with a bare Expofition of our Ramblings ; but moreover explain the 
Nature of the Mind. We dont, for Inſtance, infiſt upon a long Enumeration of all the parti- 
cular Errours of our Senſes and Imagination ; but chiefly dwell upon the Cav/cs of thele Errours. 
And in the Explication of theſe Fucu/tes, and the General Errours we fall into, we expoſe all at 
one View an infinite Number of particular Errours whereunto we are obnoxious : So that the Sub- 
ict of this Trearj/e is the Who/e Mind of Man. We conſider it in zt ſe!f, with its Relation to 
ihe Body, and with its Re/ation to G OD. We examine the Nature of all its Faculties, we 
point out the Uſes to be made of them tor the avoiding Errour. In fine, wexxplain molt of the 
thizgs we thought neceſſary tc our guar yaans. in the Knowledge of M A N. 

The fincſt, the moſt delighttul, and moſt neceſſary Krore/edge, is undgubtedly that of Our 
Sclvess Of all Humane Sciences, that concerning Mar is the moſt worthy of Man ; and yet this 
is none of the moſt improv'd and moſt finiſh'd Science that we have. 'The Vy/gar part of Men 
ncglect it wholly :} Among the Pretenders to Science there are very few which apply to it, and 
much tewer whole Application is ſucceſsful, The gerera/ity even of thole who go for Men of 
Ports, have but a confus'd Perception of the Eflential Difference between the Sou! and Bodyv. 
St. Anſlin himſelf, who has fo admirably diſtinguiſh'd theſe two Beings, confeſſes it was loiig 
betore he could diſcover it. And though it myſt be acknawledg'd he has better explair'd the Pro 
perties of the Soul and Body, than all that went betore him, or have come after hjm, to our pre- 
ient Age z yet ft were to be wiſh'd he had not attributed to the Bodies that are about vs, all the 
Senſible Qualities we perceive by means of them : For, in brief, they are not clearly contain'd in 
the Idea which he had of Matter. Infomuch that we may pretty confidently ſay, The D1jjc- 
rence betzecen the Mind and Body, till of late Years, was never fafcientl and c/ear/y known. 

Some there axe who fancy to themſclves they very well knoro the Nature of the Mind. Mary 
others are perſuaded, *tis 7mpefible 19 know any thing of it. (Laſt! , the greatcſt Number of a! 
iee not of what ſe that Knowledge could be, and thercfore deſpilc it. But all theſe ſo co:n- 
mon Opinions are rather the Efictts of the Inagination and Inclination of Men, than the Con /je- 
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nuences Of 4 Clear 3nd Diſtinit View of their Mind ; and proceed from their feeling an Uneafi- 
nels and Regret to retire into tl.emſelves, there to diſcover their Weakneſſes and ities 5 and 
their being pleas'd with Cur:'--:3 Enquiries and gayer fort of Sciences. Being always Abroad, © 
they are inſenfible of the [/+./» - *}:2r happen at Home within themfelves. 0 They think all's right, 
becauſe there's a Sruper on ii: 5.4/, and find fault with thoſe who knowing their Diftemper, 
betake to , faying, they make themſelves /ic&, becauſe ”y try for Cure) 

But theſe Great Gemmw's, who pierce into the moſt Myſteriows Secrets of Nature, who lift 
themſelves in Opinion as high as Heaven, and deſcend to the bottom of the Aby/+, o to re- 
member what they are. Theſe great Objetts, it may be, do but dazle them. The Mind muſt 
needs depart out of it ſelf,- to compaſs ſo many things ; and this it can't do without ſearrering 
irs Force. 

Men came not into the World to be Aſtronomers, or Chymifts, to ſpend their whole Life at 
the end of a Te/e/cope ; or labouring at a Furnace, to deduce trifting Conſequences from their 

aintul Obſervations. Grant that an Aſtronomer made the firſt Diſcoveries of Continent, and 
= and Mountains in the Moor; that he firſt obſerv'd rhe Spots that circuit upon the Sun, and 
that he had exaQly calculated their Morions : Suppoſe that a Clhymiſft had found our, at length. the 
Secret of fixing Mercury, or of making the A/Xaeft, wherewith Van-belmont boaſted ro diflolve 
all Bodies : What are they the wiſer or happier for all this ? It, perhaps, has ſet them up in 
Reputation with the World ; but if they would reflect upon it, they would find that Reputa- 
tion did bur increaſe their Bondage. 

Aſtronomy, Chymiſtry, and moſt of the other Sciences, may be look'd on as proper Divertiſe- 
meurs tor a Gentleman. {But Men ſhould never be enamour'd with their Gapery, nor prefer them 
before the Science of Humane Nature\: For though the Imagination fixes 2 certain Idea of Grear- 
neſs wo Aſtronomy, by teaton of its conſidering Great and Glorious Objefts, and ſeared infinitely 
above all other things, the Mind is not blindly to proftrare it ſelf to that Idea, bur /ir irs Maſter, 
and its Judge, and /trip it of that Senſible Pomp which amazes Reafon. The Mind muſt pro- 

, ounce of all hinge, according to its Internal Light, without hearkening to the falſe and con- 
tus'd Verditt of its Senſes and Imagination; and whilſt ir examines alt Thvitnne Sciences by the 
Pure Light of Truth, which enlightens ir, we doubt not ro affirm it will diſefteem af 
them, and ſet 2 greater Price on xhat which teaches us ro 4noro oxy ſefors, than on all the other 

ur together. | X 

: Therefore we chooſe rather to adviſe ſuch as wiſh well to Truth, to judge of the Subje&t of 
this Treatiſe by the Reſponſes they ſhall receive from the Sovereign —_— of all Men, after 
having interrogated him by ſome Serroxs Reflexions, than to foreſtall them with a anticipa- 
ting Diſcourſe, which perhaps they might look on as Common-place Marrer, or the Vain Orne- 
ments of a Preface. It they are perſuaded this is a SubjeUt worthy their Study and ay > yr 
we deſire them once more not to Judge of the Things contain'd in it, by the good or 2// Manner 
they are expreſs'd in, bur ſtill tro retire into themfetues, and there to hear the Decrfions they . 
are to follow, and to judge by. 

Being thus tully perſuaded, that Men cannot teach one another; and that thoſe who hear us Nokre pu- 
learn not the Truths we ſpeak to their Ears, unleſs at the fame time, He who taught them us, tare quen- 
manifeſt them likewiſe to their Mind : We think our ſelves farther oblig'd to advercle the Read- 99am _ 
ers, that would profit by this, not to creditus on our Word, out of any -Inc/inrtion, and Good- cuid difce- 
liking, nor withitand our Sentiments out of Prejudice or Averſion. For though we think no- re ab ho- 
thing be therein advanc'd, bur what we leam'd at the Expence of Meditation, we ſhould how- mine. 
ever bc very ſorry that others ſhould be contented with the Remembrance and Belief, withour the gw” nay 
Knowledge of our Notions ; and tall into Errowr, for want of Underſtanding us, or becauſe we ex Airepi- 
have Err'd betore them. tum vocis 

noſtrz, 1 
non fir intus qui doceat, inanis fir ſtrepirus noſter. Aug. in Foan. Auditus per me faftus, inrelleus per quem ? Dixit aliquis & ad 
os — {ed non cum yidetis, $1 intellexiſtis, frarres, difhum eſt & cordi veſtro. Munus Dei ett intelligemtia. Auguſt, Johan; 

raet, 40s 


That preſumptuous Pride of ſome of the Learned, who deftnand out Belief upon their Word, 
lcems intolerable : They are angry with us for Imterrogating GOD, when once they have ſpoke 
to us, becauſe they Interrogate Him not themſelves. They grow warm upon every Oppe/ition to 
their Opinions, requiring an abſolute Preference ſhould be wen to the Mi/ts and Darkneſs of 
their Imagination, before the Pure Light of Truth, which illuminates the Mind. | 

We are, Thanks to G O D, very remote from this way of proceeding, though it be often 
charg'd upon us. We demand indeed a Reſignation to Matters of Fail, and the Experiments we 
produce, becauſe thele are things not learn'd by the Applying the Mind to Sovereign and Univer. 
Jal Reaſon. But as to Truths diſcoverable in the True Ideas of things, which the Ererna/ Wiſe _ 
dom ſuggeſts ro us in our moſt inward and ſecret Reaſon ; herein we exprelly caution againtt Ne Cons 
relting upon what we have thoughr of them, as judging it no ſmall Crime thus to eq-ea/zze ow ans 
telves with G O D, by ufurping a Power over the Minds of Men. Aug.inPſal. 

The chiet Keaton why we are 1o earneſtly defirous, that thoſe who read this Work bring all 
poihble Application along with them, is, that we are willing to be reprehended for the Faw!ts 
we have ben guilty of : For we pretend not to be Intallible. We have fo ftrict an Union with, 
and fo ſtro::g a Dependence on our Body, that we ate juſtly apprehenlive, left we have ſomerimes 

miſtaken 
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miſtaken the conſus'd Noiſe wherewith it fills the Imazination, for the Pure Voice of Truth, which 
ſpeaks to the Underſtanding. 

| Were it GOD only who ſpoke, and did we judge only according to what we heard, we might 

S1cut audio p—_ ſay in the words of our LORD, As I hear I judee, and my Fudgment is juſt. But we 

Hf judico, have a Body that ſpeaks /owder than GO D Himſelf, but never ſpeaks the Truth. We have Self- 

9g love, which corrupts the Words of GOD, which are all Truth: and we have Pride, which em- 

ſtum eſt ; boldens us to judge without ſtaying for the Words of Truth, which ought to be the Rule of all 

. quia non -our Judgments. For the pri Cauſe of our Errours, is, that our Z«dgments reach farther 

puzrov0- than our Pure Intelieftual mhy- hyp Wheretore I intreat thoſe to whom GOD ſhall diſcover 

ALE . my Wandrings, to put me in the Right Way ; that fo this Treatiſe, which I offer as an Eſay, 

ban. cap. 5. Whoſe Subjedt is well worthy the Application of Men, may by degrees arrive to its Perfetior. 

3%. This Undertaking was at firſt ettempred only with defygn ot inftrutting my ſelf : But ſome 
Perſons being of Opinion it might be of uſe, it publiſh'd, T the willinger ſubmicted to their Rea- 
ſons becauſe one of the principal ſo well ſuired with the defire | had of adyantaging my ſelf. 
The beſt means, ſaid they, of being inform'd in any Matter, is to communicate our Opinions about 
it to the Learned. This quickens our own Aztentior, as well as provokes theirs. Sometimes 
they have different Proſpetts, and make other Dr/coveries of Truths ; ſomerimes they puſh on 
certain Enquiries, which we out of Lazineſs have negletted. or tor want of Strength and Courage 
Ro ls Prodpott &f fit ſelf, and | d of be 

u is Pro of Benefitine my ſelf, and ſome others, | run the hazard of being an 
Author. th that m __ may not CT abortive, I throw in this Precaugon, That a Man 
ſhould not be preſently diſcourag'd, though he meer with things that run counter ro Common 

inions; which he has all his Lite long believ'd, and found generally approved by all Men in 

all Ages of the World. For they are Thejz Univerſal Errours T more eſpecially ftrive to extirpate. 
Were Men throughly enlightned, Univerſa! Approbation would be an Argument : but the caſe 
iS quite contrary. Let him therefore be once for all re-minded, that nothing but Reaſon ought 
to prelide over the Zudgments we paſs on all Humane Opinions z which have no relation to Earth - 
of which GOD alone informs us in a quite different way, from that of our diſcovering Natural 
things. {Let him Retire into himſelf, and preſs near to that Light, which tually /hines With- 
12, to the end his Reaſon may be more and more enlightned#® Let him induſtrioutly avoidall rhoſe 
roo lroely Senſations, and all the Commotions of the Soul, which fill the Capacity of the Mind. 
For the /eaft Noiſe, or Glimmering of Light ſomerimes diſturbs the View of the Mind : And 
therefore *ris good to avoid all thele things, though nor abſolutely neceſſary. And if after all the 
m_ he can make, he finds himſelf unable to withſtand the continual Imprgſhons that his 
y, and the Prejudices of Childhood, make upon his Imagination : recourſe to\Prayer} is need- 


or that ought to be the perpetual Employment of thoſe, 


\Never failing ſtill to reſiſt bis Senſes. 
t love for Truth, 


w hoc | Wen . 
b: - & non WHho in 1M1tation of Sr. Auſtin, have a 
oret | 
agar ut mereatur, nec ad hominem diſputatorem pulſer, ut quod not legit legat, ſed ad Deum Salvatorem, ut qued non valet 
valear. ſt. 112. 12. Supplexg, illi qui lumen mentis accendir, arrendar ut intelligat. Conf. Ep. Fund. cap. 33. Nullo mcdo 
reſiſtirur Corporis ſenſibus ; quz nobis ſacratiſſima diſciplina cſt; fi per cos inflicys plagis vulneribuſeve blandimur, Fp, 72, 


ful, that GOD may afford thoſe fe wherewith his own Strength cannot furniſh him , 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


] Intreat thoſe into whoſe Hands this Tra ſhall come, to believe I princi- 
pally undertook it to ſatisfie the Difficulties of jowe Phttotophers, who, 
metboughts, had not all that due Senſe Religion teaches us to have of the 
Goodneſs of G O D, nor were ſufficiently acquainted with the Obligations we 
are wider to JESUS CHRIST. [| deſire it may be lookd on only 
as an Eſſay, and not judg'd of before it be attentively examin'd ; and that 
the Reader would not let himſelf be ſurpriz.'d by the Motions of Fear and 
Miſtruſt, mich naturally ariſe in us from any thing that bears the Chara- 
cter of Novelty. Hawing written for Philoſophers, who ſtand upon a great 
Actnracy and rigorous Exattneſs, I have been oblig'd to awoid the General 
Terms in Ordinary Uſe , ſince I could not contens them without ufing frtcb 
Terms as raiſe diſtmCt and particular Ideas in the Mind, as far as the Sub- 
Jet will permit. I queſtion wot but equitable Perſoms will conclude I had no 
other Deſign than to prove in all poſſible manners the Truths we are taught by 
Faith ; and that I am met ſo Inconſiderate as to call in queſtion what the 
Church entertains as certain, aud Religion obliges ns to believe. But it has 
ever been allow'd Men to give New Proofs of Ancient Truths, to endear GOD 
to the AﬀeSlions of Men, and ts fſhew that there 3s nothing harſh or muſt in 
the Condu&t He takes for the Eſtabliſhment of His Church. ; 


- p This Piece is divided into Three Diſcourſes : In the Firſt IT repreſent GOD 
6 * as working for his Creatures all the Gaed Hie Wiſdam will permit. In the 
: Second | explain hav the SON of GOD, as Incarnate Wiſdew, and Head 
of the Church, ſheds on His Members the Graces He could not beſtow, as 

Eternal Wiſdom, and they could not receive from Hs Father. And I like- 

wiſe endeavour to make Men ſenſible of the Obligations and Relations they are 

 wnder to JESUS CHRIST. Laſtly, in the Third Diſcourſe, I ſhew 

what is Liberty, and how Grace works im ns with a Salvo to it. Since there 

are Perſons of ſo little Equity as to draw dangerous Conſequences from Prin- 

ciples moſt Adwantageons to Religion; I deſire I may not be condenm'd upon 

their bare Word, but that, before I am judgd, I may have the Juſtice done 

me of being underſtood. Surely there onght to be no Neceſſity of my making 


this Petition. 
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O——> On OO OO I IO 


Of the Neceſſity of the General Laws of Natnre. 


jo INCE GOD can aft only far his own , and cam find this no where but in Him- 


ſelf, He' could bave no other Defign in. the Creation of the World than the Eftablith- 
4 ment of His Church. | 


54 Prov.9. 24. 
IH FESUS CHRIST, who is the Head of it, is the Beginning of the Ways of Eccl. 24. 
the LORD, is the Firſt Born of the Creatures ,, and though ſent among Men in the Fu/ne/s of 5» 14: 
Time, was their Exemplar in the Eternal Defigns of his Father : After his Image all Men were FP": 14: 
created, as well thoſe that as we that ſucceed His T Birth. In a word, *ris He 2. \\c, 21, 
in whom the Univerſe ſubfilts, there being none befides that make the Work of G © D per- 22. 4 13, 
featly worthy of its Author. | 4th; 16. Coll. 1. 
. Some Proportion there ought.to be between the World and the AQion'rhatproduc'd it. '5 —_ 
But the Attion that educ'd it out of Nothing is that of G O D, of an infinite Worth z whilſt the pi; 72: 17. 
World, though never ſo » IS not infinitely Amiable, nor can render to-irs Author an Ho- Joh. 17. 
nour worthy of Him. us ſeparate FESUS CHRIST from the reſt of the Creatures, 15- 2+ 
and fee if He, who aQts but for his own Glory, and whoſe Wiſdom has no Bounds,” can purpoſe x 
the ProduQtion of any External Work. "3p rage ApCc. 13+ 

Bur joining F ESUS CH RIS Tto His Church, and the Chureb to the reſt of the World itis 8. 1. 8,&c- 
taken you raiſe to the Glory of G O D DR fo majeſtick, ifcent, and holy, that 
you'll wonder perhaps he laid the Foundations of it ſo late. | 

IV. Yet if you obſerve, that the Glory which redounds to G O D from His Work, is not ef: 
ſential to Him, if you are perſuaded, that the World cannot be a necefſary Emanarion of Deity, 
you will evidently ſee got ir muſt not have been Eternal, though it ought to have no End. Erer- 
nity is the CharaQter of Independency. The World therefore muſt have a Beginning : Annihi- 
lation of. Subſtances is a Sign of Inconſtancy in Him that produc'd them ; therefore rhey will 

ave no End. 

V. If it be true then, that the World muſt have begun, and that the Incarnmion of FESUS 
CHRIST could not have been ſo ancient as the Eternal Generation of his Divine Perfon : An 
Erernity muſt neceſſarily have preceded Time. Think nor therefore that G O D delay'd the Pro- 
dudtion of His Work : He has a greater Love for the Glory He receives fromitin FESUS 
CHRIST. In one Senfe it may be moſt truly affirm'd, that He made it as foon as poſſible :* 
For though to us he might have created jt Fen thouſand Years before the Beginning of Ages, yer, 
Fen thouſand Years having no proportion to Eterniry, He could neither do it /ooner nor 7ater, 
lince an Eternity ruſt have gone before. 

VI. *Tis manifeſt chat Soox and Late are Properties of Time; and though we ſuppoſe that GO D 
had created rhe World as many Millions of Laces as there are Grain of Sand on the Sea-ſhore, 
before He did, it might till be enquir'd, why G 0 D, who fo loves the Glory he receives in the 
Fitabliſhmenit of His Church, had not begun ir many Ages before > Thus ir ſuffices ro ay, Thar 
an Eternity ought to forego the [xcerration of the WORD, to manifeſt why this Grear Myite- 
ry was accomplilh'd neither ſooner nor later. G O D then muſt have created rhe Univerte tor 
the Church, and the Church tor FESUS CHRIST, and FESUS CHRIST, thut 
He might fifd in Him a Sacrifice and High-Prieſt oy of the Divine Majefty. We ſha 
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douyr 


F. MartBraAnGne C oncerning 


doubt of this Order of the Deſigns of G O D, if it be obſerv'd that He can have no other. End 
of his Aftions-than Himfeli.-And-+#-4-be-concervdthat-Erernmry does not belong to Creatures, 

.-We ſhall acknowledge .they.were- produe'd-when twas- tte they ſhould he : Which Tithe 
ſuppos'd, ler us try to diſcoyer ſomething in the Method G O D rakes tot.the Execution of His 
Grand Defign. 


GAS HQ! 

VII. Were I not perſuaded that all Men are no Farther Reaſonable than enlightned by Erernal 
Wiſdom, it would, no dguby, be great Femerity to ſpeak of the Deſhgns of GOP,! and olter to 
diſcover any of His Ways: in Production, of, His Work, Burt whereas -Iit, is certain that the 
word Eteynat''s the L njveglal Talon of wn. 2 thar by the Light whichþgconthually ſheds 
in us, vemay fave h 


municatio D, I ought not to be blam'd tor conſulting 
 thar Light, which, though Conſubſtancial with G O DP Himlelf, fails not to anſwer ghoſe who 
by 2 ferrous Arremfon TT EAR 

VIII. However, I contels that Fa:7h reaches a great many Truths not diſcoverable by the natural 

Union of the Mind with Reaſon, Eterna/-4reth amvxers wot tozall we ask, fince we ask ſome- 
rimes more than we can refeive. But this mult net ſerve tor a Prerence to juſtifie our Lazineſs 
and Inapplicatioh. |, +X | | 

IX. Vulgar H ſaxre ſoon,wearied with the Natural Pgayer, the Mind by its Attention: ought 

to Inake to Fd ruth, -irerder to receive Light and Underſtanding from it ; and thus tatigu'd 
by that painful Exerciſe, they talk of it if, acontemptuous manner. They diſhearten one ano- 
ther, and cover their Weaknels and Ignorance under the delufive Appearances of a counterteit Hu- 
mility. | 
X. But their Example is not to infuſe into us that agreeable Vertue which cheriſhes Careleſs 
nels and Negligence in the Mind, and cortiforts Xi under its Tgnorance of moſt necellary Truths. 
We muſt pray conſtantly to Him who enlightens all Men, That he will beſtow His Light upon 
us, recompeuce. our Faith... wich-the- Gitt of-Underſtanding ;-and- efpeciatly, to prevent us from 
miſtaking Probability and contus'd Senſations, which precipitate proud Minds into Darkneſs and 
Errour, tor the Evidence which accompanies His Reſolves. 6 b- 0) 

XI. When we deſign ro ſhexrk of G O Þ' with any exaftneſs, we muſt not conſult our ſelves, 
nor the vulgar part of Men ; bur elevate our TROwONS aboye all Creatures, .and with great Re- 
verence and . Attention coylulr the valt and immente dea of a Being infinicely pertect ; which re- 
Peſenting the crue GU D/ very ditterent «from what the Vulgar fancy Him ro themſelyes,; we are 
not to neat of Him 1n popular Language. Every Body is allow'd to ſay with the Scripture, that 
G 0 D Kejented Him that He created Man 3 that He'was Angry with his People ; that he deli- 
ver'd I/rae! from Captivity by. the Strength of Hz Arm. - But theſe or; the like Expreſſions are 
not permitted Divines, when they ſhould ſpeak accurately and. juſtly. Therefore *tis nor to be 
wondred it in the Ioque ot: Difcourſe my Exprefſion thall be found uncommon. Tt oughtzather 
to be carctully obſerv'd/ whether they. be. clear, and perfeRtly adapted ro the Idea which all Men 
have of an Infinitely Pertect Being. ns | | 

- XU. This .1dea.ct a Being; ans i re incltdes two-Attributes abſolutely neceſſary to the 
Creation of the World ; an unlimited} Wiſdom; andan irrefiſtible Power. The Wiſdom of GO D 
affords infinite Ideas ot ditterent Works, and all poſkble Ways for the executing His Deſigns ; 
and His Power renders Him fo abſalutely Maſter of all things, and fo independent of all Aſhſtan- 
ces whatever, that He need but WW1ll;to. execute what he Wr//s. For we muſt above all rake no- 
tice; tifar G O D needs no Inſtruments ro work with ; thar His Wills are neceſſarily efficacious; 
in a Word; that as;His Wiidom-.is His own Underſtanding,” His Power is no other than His Will. 
Among theſe innumerable-Ways 'whereby G O01 injight 'have executed His Deſign, let us ſee 
which was preferable to all other ; and: ler us begin with the Credtion of this Viſible World, from 
which, and in which He-forms the Inviſible, which is the Erernal Object of His Love. 

XIII. An excellent Artiſt ought ro proportion his Aion to his Work ; he does not that by 
Ways compound, which may be perform'd'by more ſimple ; he a&ts not withour End, and never 
makes jinfigntficant Eflays. Whence we-are to conclude, that G O D diſcovering in the infinite 
Treaſures of His Wiſdom an Infinity of pothible Worlds, as neceſſary Conſequences of the Laws 
of Motion, which he could eſtabliſh, was determin'd to the Creation of thar which might be 
produc'd and prelerv'd by the ſimpleſt Laws, or which ſhould be the perteQeſt that could be, con- 
{1dering the fumplicity of the Ways neceſſary to its Produttion and Preſervation. 

XIV. GO D might, doubtleſs, have made a pertetter World than that we inhabit. He might, 
for Inſtance, have caus'd the Rain, which tecundares the Earth, to have fallen more regularly on 
Plow'd Lands than in the Sea, where it is not necef{ary. But in order to this, He mult hare 
chang'd the Simplicity of His Ways, and have multiplied the Laws of the Communications of 
Motions, by which our World ſubbiſts ; and ſo there would not have been that Proportion be- 
tween the Aftion of G O D and His Work, which is necefJary to determine an infinitely wiſe Being 
toact; or, atleaſt, there would not have been the ſame Proportion between the ACtion of GO D 
and this ſo perfect World, as there is berween the Laws of Nature, and the. World we inhabit : 
For our World, imagine it as imperfect as you will, is tounded on ſo Simple and Natural Laws 
of Motion, as make it periettly worthy ot the infinite Wiſdom of its Author. th 

And indeed I am of Opinion, that rhe Laws of Mortion, neceſſary to the Produftion and Pre- 
ſervation of the Earth, and all the Stars in thz Heavens, are reduc'd to theſe Two : Firſt, That 
movy'd Bodies tend to continue their Motion in a right line : Secondly, That when two Bodies 
mect, their Motion is diſtiibuted to each, in proportion to their Magnitude ; fo that _— 
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NATURE ad GRACE. 
Collifion they ought to move with equal degrees of Celeriry. Theſe two Laws ate thz Cauſe of 
all rhoſe Morions which uce that variety of Forms which we admire in Nature. 

XVI. 'Tis own'd notwithſtanding, that the ſecond is never manifeſtly obſervable in the Experi- 
ments that can be made upon the Subject ; but that comes from our ſeeing only what happens in 
viſible Bodies, and our not thinking on the inviſible chat ſurround them, which by the Efheacy of 
the ſame Law, giving the Oy to viſible Bodies, oblige them t und, and hinder them 
trom obſerving it. Burt this 1 ought not to explain more at length. 

X VII. Now theſe two Laws are fo Simple, ſo Natural, and at the ſame time fo Fruitful, that 
though we had no other Reaſon to conclude they are obſerv'd in Nature, we ſhould be induc'd 
to believe them eſtabliſh'd by Him who works always by the ſimpleſt "avs, in whoſe Action 
there is nothing but whar's ſo jolly uniform, and wilely propottiou'd to his Work, that He docs 
infinite Wonders by a very ſmall Number of Wills. | | 

XVIII. Ir fares not fo with the General Cauſe, as with the Particular z with infinite Wiſdom, 
as with limited Underſtandings. GO D foreſecing, before the Eſtabliſhment of Natural Laws 
all that could follow from them, ought not ro have conſtitured them, if He was to diſanmil 
them. The Laws of Nature are conſtant and immutable, and general tor all Times and Places. 
Two Bodies of ſuch degrees of Magnitude and Swiftneſs, meering, rebound ſo now as they did 
heretofore. If the Rain falls upon ſome Grounds, and the Sx7 ſcorches others ; if a ſeaſonable 
Time for Harveſt is tollow'd by a deſtruQtive Hail ; it an Infant comes into the World with a 
monſtrous and uſeleſs Head growing from his Breaſt, that makes him wretched , this proceds 
not from the particular Wills of G O D, but from the Settlement of the Laws of Communica- 
tion of Motions, whereof theſe Effefts are neceſſary Conſequences : Laws at once ſo fimple and 
lo fruirful, that they ſerve to produce all we ſee Noble in the World, .and even to repair in a lit- 
tle time the moſt general Barrenneſs and Morrality. DE 

XIX. He that having built an Houſe, throws one Wing of it down, that he may rebuild it; 
betrays his Ignorance ; and he who having planted a Viae, plucks it up as ſoon as it has taken 
root, manifeſts his Levity ; becauſe he thar wills and unwills, wants either Knowledge or Reſo- 
lution of Mind. But'it cannot be faid that G O D aQts either by this Freakiſhneſs, or Ignorance, 
when a Child comes into the World with ſuperfluous Members that make him leave it again ; or 
that an Hail-ſtone breaks off a Fruit half ripe. If he cauſes this, *tis not becauſe he wills and 
unwills ; for G O D aQts not like particular Cauſes, by particular Wills z nor has he eſtabliſh'd 
the Laws of the Communications of Morions, with d to produce Monſters, ax to make 
Fruit fall before Marurity , it nor being their Sterility but Fecundity, for which He will'd theſe 
Laws. Therefore what He once will'd, He ſtill wills, and the World in general, for which theſe 
Laws were conſtituted, will eternally ſubfiſt. | . 

XX. *Tis here to be obſerv'd, That the Eſſential Rule of the Will of GOD is Order ; and 
-that if Man, for example, had not finn'd, (a Suppoſicion which had quite chang'd the Defigns,) 
then Order not ſuffering him to be puniſh'd, the Natural Laws of the Communications of Mo- 
tions would never have been capable to incommodare his Feliciry. For the Law of Order, which 
requires that a righteous Perſon ſhould ſuffer nothing againſt his Will, being Eſſential ro G 0 D, 
the Arbitrary Law of the Communication of Motions muſt have been neceſſarily ſubſervienr 
to it. 

XXI. There are ſtill ſome uncommon Inſtances where theſe General Laws of Motions ought 
to ceaſe to produce their Eftet ; not that G O D changes or corretts His Laws, but that ſome 
Miracles muſt happen on particular Occafions, by rhe Order of Grace, which ought to ſuperſede 
the Order of Nature. Befides, 'tig»fx Men ſhould know that G O D is ſo Maſter of Natwre, 
wa od Kone ſubmits it to His Laws eſtabliſh'd, *tis rather becauſe He wills it fo, than by an abſo- 
ute ty. 

XXII. It then it be true, that the General Cauſe ought not to produce His Work —P__ 
Wills, and that G O D ought to ſertle certain conſtant and invariable Laws of the Communica- 
tion of Motions, by the Ethcacy whereof He foreſaw the World might ſubliſt in the State we find 
it ; in oneSenſe it may be moſt truly faid, that G O D defires all his Creatures ſhould be perfect ; 
that He wills not the Abortion of Children ; nor loves monſtrous ProduCtions ; nor has made the 
Luws of Natzre with defign of cauſing them ; and that if it were erg by ways ſo ſimple to 
make and preſerve a perfetter World, He would never have eſtabliſh'd thoſe Laws, whereof fo 
great 2 Number of Monſters are the neceſſary Reſults : But that it would have been unworthy 
His Wiſdom to multiply His Wills to prevent ſome particular Diforders, which by their Diver- 
lity make a kind of Beauty in the Univerſe. | 

XXII. G 0 Þ has given to every Seed a Cicatricle, which contains in Miniature the Plant 
and Fruitz another Cicatricle adjoining to the former, which contains the Root of the Plant, 
which Root contains another Root ſtill, whoſe imperceptible Branches expand themſelves into 
rhe two Lobes or Meal of the See. Does not this manifeſt, that in one moſt real Senſe He de- 
figns all Seeds ſhould produce their like > For why ſhould He have given to thoſe Grains of 
Corn He defign'd ſhould be barren, all the Parts requifite to render them Fecund ? Nevertheleſs, 
Rain bzing necc{lary ro make them thrive, and this falling on the Earth by General Laws, which 
diſtribute ir not preciſely on well manur'd Grounds, and in the firteſt Seaſons, all rheſe Grains 
come not to good z or, if they do, the Hail, or ſome other miſchievous Accident, which is a 
Necellary Comfequence of thele ſame Natwal Laws, prevents their earing. Now G OD having 
conſtituted theſe Taves, might be ſaid to will the Py of ſome Seeds rather than others, it 
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we did not otherwiſe know that, it not becoming a General Cauſe to work by Particular Wills, 
nor an infinitely wiſe Being by Complicated Ways ; GOD ought not to take other Meaſures than 
He has done tor the Regulating the Rains according to Time and Place, or by the Defire of the 
Husbandman. Thus much is 1ufficient tor the Order of Nazure : Let us explain that of Grace 
a little more at large, and eſpecially remember that *ris the ſame Wiſdom, and the ſame Will , 
in a word, the ſame G 0 D who has cftablitt'd them both. 
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Of the Neceſſuty of the General Laws of GRACE. 


fhnite Glory, an Honour orall Hands worthy ot himfelt, confulrts His Wiſdom tor 
the accomplithing His Defires. This Divine Wiſdom, fill'd with Love tor Him 
trom whom He receives His Being, by an Eternal and Ineftable Generation, ſee- 
© nothing in all poſhble Creatures worthy of the Majeſty of His Father, offers Himſelf, to eſta- 
bli{h to His Honour an Eternal Worſhip, and to preſent Him, as _ Prieſt, a Sacrifice which 
through the Dignity of His Perſon, ſhould be capable of contenting Him. He repreſents to Him 
intinite Models, tor the Temple to be rais'd to His Glory ; and at the ſame time all poſſible Ways 
ro execute His Deſigns. *Monegſt all which, that which inſtantly ap Greateſt, and moſt Map- 
nificent, moſt Uniform, and Comprehenſive, is that whereof all the Parts have moſt Symmetry 
with the Perſon who conſtitutes the whole Glory and SanQtity of it : And the wiſeſt way of exc- 
cuting that Deſign, is the Eftabliſhing certain moſt ſimple and fruitful Laws to bring it to its Perte- 
Ction. This is what Reaſon ſeems to anſwer to all thoſe who conſult it with Attention, when 
following the Principles which Faizh teaches us. Let us examine the Circutmftances of this Great 
Deſign, ard then endeavour to diſcover the Ways of executing it. 
XX\V. The Holy Scripture teaches us, That *tis Zeſws Chrift who ought to make all the Beauty, 
the Sanctiry, the Grandeur, and Magnifcence of this Work. It Holy Writ om_—_— it toa City, 
tis Ze/ws Chriſt who makes all the Luſtre; it not being the Sur and the Moon, but the Glory of 


XXIV. ' O DP loving Himſelf by the Neceſſity of His Being, and willing to ptracure an In- 


. Ged, and the Light of the Lamb that ſhine upon it. When reprefenting it asa Living Body. where- 


of all the Parrs have a wondertul Proportion, 'tis Fejws Chriſt who is the Head of it. Tis from 
Him the Spirit and Life are communicated into all the Members that <ompoe it. Speaking of 
it as a Temple, Ze/1s Ga. is the Chiet Corner-ſtone, which is the Foundation of the Build- 
ing. *Tis He who is the High Prieft, and Sacrifice of it. All the Faithful are Prieſts ; bur as 
they participate of his Prieſthood, they are Victims, only as partaking of His Holineſs, ir being 
in Him and through Him alone they continually ofter themſelves to the Majeſty of God. In 
fine, *ris only trom the Analogy they bear to Him, that they contribute to the Beauty of this Au- 
guſt and Venerable Temple, which has always been, and wili eternally continue, the Obje&t of 
the good Pleaſure of God. 

XXVI. Reaſon likewiſe evinces theſe ſame Truths: For what Proportion is there between Crea- 
tures, how perte& ſoever we ſuppoſe them, and the ACtion that produces them ? How can any 
Creatures which are finite, be equivalent ro the Attion of God of infinite Worth > Can God re- 
ceive any thing trom a mere Creature that determines him oat ? Bur be it ſo, that God made 
Man with Hopes of being honour'd by him ; whence comes it, that thoſe who diſhonour Him 
make the greateſt Number ? Is not this a ſufficient Indication that God is very nag ent of His 
pretended Glory, which He receives from His Work, it ſeparated from His Well-beloved Son , 
that it was in 7e/z Chriſt that He refolv'd to produce it, and that without Him it would» not 
fubfilt a moment. 

X XVII. A Man reſolves upon a Woxk, becauſe he has need of it, or has a Mind to ſee what 
Fe it will have; or, laſtly, becauſe by this Eflay of his Strength he learns what he is able ro 
produce. But God has no need of his Creatures; nor is He like Men who receive new Impretſi- 
ons trcm the Preſence of Objects. His Ideas are Eternal and Immutable. He 1aw the World be- 
tore it was form'd, as well as he ſees it now. Laſtly, Knowing that His Wills are efficacious, 
he perteEtly knows, without making trial of his Strength, all that He's capable of producing. 
Thus Scripture and Reaſon allure us, that by Reaſon of Zeſas Chriſt the World ſubliſts, and 
through the Dignity of his Divine Perſon receives an additional Beauty, which renders it well 
pleaſing in the Sight of God. 

XX VIIL From which Principle, methinks, it follows, that Zeſus Chriſt is the Model by 
which we are made ; that we were fram'd after His Image and Similitude, and have nothing 
comely in us ary farther than we are the Draught and Eypenof Him ; that He is the End of the 
Law, and the Archetype of the Ceremonies and Sacrifices of the Zeres. That to determine thar 
Succeſton of Generations preceding His Birth, they muſt needs have had ſome certain Agree- 
ments with Him, whereby they became more pleaſing to God than any other. That fince 7e//5 
chrijt was to be the Head and Hirband of the Church, *rwas requiſite he ſhould be rypihed by 
the Propagation of Mankind from one Perſon ; as related by Mo/es, and explain'd by & Paul. 
It a word. fiom this Principle it follows, that the preſent World ought to be the hy eee the 
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future z and that as far as the Simplicity of General Laws will permir, all the Inhabitants of it 

have been or ſhall be the Figures and Reſemblances of 'the Only Sor of God, quite from Abel, % 
in whom he was ſacrificed, to the laſt Member that ſhall conſtitute His Church. 

XXIX. We judge of the Perteftion of a Work by its Conformiry with the Idea afforded us 
by Erernal Wiſdom : For there is nothing Beautiful or Amiable, but as related to Efſential, Neceſ: 
fary, and Indep-ndent Bcaury. Now that Intelligible Beauty, being made ſenfible, becomes even 
in this Capacity the Rule ot Beauty and PerfeQticn. Theretore all Corporeal Creatures ought to 
receive from it all their Excellency and Luſtre. All Minds' ought to have the ſame Thoughts 
and the ſame Inclinations as the Soul of Feſws, it they would be agreeable to thoſe who ſee no- 
thing Beautiful, nothing Amiable, fave in what is conformable ro Wiſdom and Truth. Since 
therefore we are oblig'd to believe the Work of GO D to have an abſolute Conformity with Erer- 

nal Wiſdom, we have all Reaſon to believe, that the ſame Work has infinite Correſpondencies 
with Him who is the Head, the Principle, the Pattern, and the End of it. But who can ex- 
plain all theſe Agreements ? b | 

" XXX. That which makes the Beauty of a Temple, is the Order and Variety of Ornaments 
that are found in it. Thus, to render the Living Temple of the Divine Majefty wotthy of irs 
[11habirant, and proportionate to the Wiſdom and infinite Love of its Author, all poſhble Beauties 
are to make it up. Bur it is not ſo with this Temple rais'd to the Glory of God, as with Mate- 
rial ones. For that which conſtitutes the Beauty of rhe Spiritual Edifice of the Church, is the 
infinite Diverſity of Graces, communicated from Him, who is the Head of it, to all the confti- 
ruent Parts. *Tis the Order and admirable orrions ſettled among them, *tis the various De- 
grees of Glory ſhining and refleCting on all fides round about it. 

XXKAL. Ir follows trom this Principle, that to the eſtabliſhing that Variety of Rewards, which 
make up the Bcauty of the Heavenly Zer»ſalem, Men oughr to be ſubjeft upon Earth, . not on! 
to Purgative AﬀfiQtions, but alfo to the Motions of Concupiſcence, which make them gain {> 
man Viftories LY ſuch a mulrirude of various bars. | 

XXXUl The Bleſſed in Heaven, no doubt, will be endow'd with a SanQtity, and Variety of 
Gifts, —_ correſponding to the Diverſity of their Good Works. Thoſe continual Sacrifices, 

: whereby the Old Man is deftroy'd and annihilated, will enrich the Spirirual Subſtance of the 
New Man with Graces and Beauties. And if it were neceflary that Ze/ws Chriſt ſhould ſuffer all 

| ſorts of Aﬀflictions before He enter'd on the Pofleſfion of His Glory ; $7, which introduc'd into 
the World the Milſeries of Life; and Death, which follows ir, were RO that Men after 
their Trial u Earth might be legitimarel crown'd with that Glory, the Variety and Order 
whereof ſhall make the Beauty of the furure World. 

XX XII. 'Tis true, that Concupiſcence which we feel in us is not neceſſary” to our Meriting : 
For 7e/as Chriſt, whole Merits are infinite, was not ſubje&t to ir. Bur though He abfolutely 
controll'd ir, He was willing to admit in HimſeH the moſt vexatious Motions and Senfations, 
that He might merit all the Glory that was prepar'd for Him. OF all Senſations, thar which is 
moſt repugnant to a Soul w//ing, and deſerving to be happy, is Pain; which yer He was willing 

| to ſuffer in the moſt exceſſive degree. Pleaſure makes attually Happy the on that aQtually 
. enioys it, which yet he willingly deny'd Himſelf. Thus he has offer'd, like ps, innumerable Sa- 
critices, through a Body which he took like ours : But theſe- Sacrifices were of a different kind 
irom thoſe of the greateſt Saints ; becauſe he voluntarily raid in Himfelf all thoſe painful Sen- 

{arions, which in the reft of Men are the neceflary Conſequences of - Sin ; which being thus 

purtectly voluntary, were therefore more pure and meritorious. 

XXXIV. It 1 had a clear Idea of rhe Blefled Spirits, who are not embody'd, I perhaps could 
clearly refolve a Difficulty that ariſes from their eration. For it may be objected, either 

that ther is very little Variety in the Merits or Rewards of Angels, or that it was to ill pur- , 

pole tor God to unite Bodies to Spirirs, which are, whillt nnited, ſo dependant on them. 1 

contels I do not ſee any uu Diverfiry in the Rewards anſwering the Merits of purely inrelli- 

zible Subſtances, eſpecia T3 they have merited -rheir Recompence by one ſole AQ *of Love. 


t or being not united to'a Body, which mighr be an Occa/ion to God's giving them, by moſt Sim- 
ple and General Laws, a Train of different Thoughts and Senfati I ſee ro Variery in thi 
* Combars, or Vittories > But poſhbly another Order has'been eftablifh'd, which is u ro 
me z and therefore I ought nor ro ſpeak of ir. And *tis ſufficient char [ have eftabliſh'd a Prin- 
ciple, from whence may be concluded, that God ought to creare — and unite Minds ro 
them, that _ moſt frmple Laws of Union of theſe two Subftances, He might give us in 2 
general, conſtant, and uniform manner, that great Variety of 'Senfations and Morions, which is 
the Principle of the Diverſity of our Merirs and Rewards. | 
XXXV. Laſtly, *rwas requifite that God atone ſhould have all the Glory of the Beauty and 
Perte&ion of the future World. This Work, which infinitely excels all others, ought to be a 
Work of pure Mercy. It was not for Creatures to. glory in having any other in it, than Rom. 11, 
that the Grace of Fe/ſ795 Chrift had given them. In a word, *rwas fir that God ſhould fuffer all 3, F 
Men to be involy'd in Sin, that He might ſhew them Mercy in Zeſws Chrift. $4" 
XXXVI. Thus the firſt Man, being impower'd by the Strengrh "of His Charity, to perſevere 
in Original Righteouſneſs, God onghrnot to have fix'd him to his Dury, by jorcting ealures z 
tor having no Concupiſcence to conquer, Ged oughr not to prevent his Free Will by the DeleQta- 
tion of His Grace. Fn ſhort, having all-in general thar was neceflary to his merieing his Reward, 
God, who works nothing in vain, -onght-toleave him to-himfelf;” rhongh He forefaw His Fall, _ 
| e 


"not Deſigns, except upon the 
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He deſign'd to raiſe him up in Zeſws Chriſt, put Free Will to confuſion, and manifeſt the Greatr.2\ 
of His Mercy. Let us now endeavour to diſcover the Ways whereby God exccutes His Etergul 
Purpoſe of the SanCtification of His Church. 

XXXVII. Though God in the Eſtabliſhment of the future World aQs in Ways very different 
from thole by which He preſerves the preſent, yet it ought not to be imagin'd that difterence is 
{o great as to take from the Laws ot Grace the CharaQter of the Cauſe that made them. As ir 
is the ſame God, who is the Author both of the Order of Grace and Nature ; thele two Ordets 
muſt agree in all thoſe included Symptoms, which diſcover the Wiſdom and Power of their 
Founder. Theretore fince God is a General Cauſe, whoſe Wiſdom has no Bounds, He muſt needs, 
for the Reaſons before given, aQ as /vch in the Order ot Grace, as well as in that of Nature ; 
and His own Glory being His End, in the ConftruQtion of His Church ; He muſt <ftabliſh mct 
Simple and General Laws, and which have the greateſt Proportion of Wiſdom, and Fertility 
with their defign'd EfteQ. 

XXXVIIL The more wiſe an Agent is, the more comprehenſive are his Wills. A very limi- 
ted Underſtanding is conſtantly raking freſh Deligns, and in the Execution of any one oft' them emi- 
ploys more Means than are uſeful. In a word. a ſtraitned Capacity does not ſufficiencly compare 
the Means with the End , the Force and the Attion, with the EfteCt to be produc'd by them. 

On the contrary, a Mind of Ju Reach and Penetration collates and weighs all things ; torms 

nowledge of the Means to diſpatch them; and when ic has ob- 
ſerv'd in theſe Means a certain Proportion of Wiſdom with their Effefts, he puts them in pra- 
tice. The more ſimple are the Machines, and more different their EffeQts, the more Marks they 
bear of an intelligent Workman, and more worthy they are to be eſteem'd. (The great Number 
ot Laws in a State, are commonly a Proof of the want of Infight and Extent ot Thought in 
their Founders ; it being rather the Experience of their Exigency, than a wiſe Fore-fight thar 
eſtabliſh'd themy God therefore, whoſe Wiſdom is infinite, ought to employ the ſimpleſt and 
moſt comprehenhive Means in the Formation of a future World, as well as in the Preſervarion of 
the preſent?% He ought not to multiply His Wills, which are the executive Laws of His Defigns, 
ſave when Necethity obliges Him to ir ; but muſt a& by General Wills, and ſo ſettle a Conſfane 
and Regular Order, by which He foreſees, through the infinite Comprehenſion of His Wiſdom, 
that a Work fo admirable as His muſt needs be form'd. Let us ſee the Conſequences of rhis 
Principle, and the Application we may make of it in the Explication of thoſe Ditficulties which 
leem very puzzling and perplex'd. 

d,0.0.0d.6 Holy Writ on one hand teaches us, that God wills all Men ſhould be ſav'd, and 
come to the Knowledge ©! ine Trvti ; aud on the other, rhat He does whatever He wills; and 
et Faith is not given to all Men; 44d t1e Number of thoſe that periſh is greater than that of the 

redeſtinate. How can this be reconcil'd with His Power ? 

XL. Ged foreſaw trom all Eternity Original Sin, and the Infinite Number of thoſe whom Sin 
ſhould caſt into Hell ;, and nevertheleſs crcarcd che Firſt Man in a State trom whence He knew He 
muſt fall ; and likewiſe has appointed iuch Kelations berwixt this Man and his Poſterity, as mult 


communicate his Sin, and render them all worthy His Averlion and His Anger. How is this to 


be reconcil'd with His Gooanci: ” 

God often ſheds abroad His Graces, without having the Effe& for which His Goodneſs obliges 
us to believe He gives them. He increaſes Piety in Ferſons till towards the End of their Days, 
and $77 triumphs over them at Death, and throws them headlong into He//. He makes the Rain 
of His Grace to fall on hardned Hearts as well as on prepar'd Grounds, which Men refift and 
render ineffeftual. In a word, God continually does and undoes ; and ſeems to will and nill 
again. How ſhall this be reconcil'd with His Wiſdom ? | 

Lo here great Difficulties. And the whole economy of Religion ; the Idea we have off a Good, 
Wiſe, Powerful God, conſtant in His Deſigns, regular in His AtQtion ; and a thouſand places in 
Scripture furniſh us with ſeveral others, con to what we experimentally find every Day- ir. 
the Order of Grace ; and though very Learned Men have an{wer'd them, to me they teem inca- 
pable of a fſatisfatory and clear Reſolution, without the fore-eſtabliſh'd Principle. 

XLIL For my own part, I always believ'd that God would have all Men ſaved. Reaſon and 
Scripture will not ſuffer me to doubt it. And though the Authors whom I honour with a very 
protound Reverence, have in the preceding Ages given out various Explications of this Truth, [ 
have ever been uneake to receive ſuch, as without any Neceſity ſeem'd to me to give Bounds 16 
the Extent of God's Goodneſs and Mercy. Therefore conſulting the Idea which all Men have 
of God, I enter'd on this Opinion, which I now expoſe to the of all thoſe wiio ſhall Le 
willing to examine it attentively, and paſs an equirable Judgment on 1t. 

X.LIIL God being oblig'd to att always in a manner that becomes Him, by ways Simple, Ge- 
neral, Conſtant, and Unitorm : In a word, ſuitable to the Idea we have of a General Caulc, whole 
Wiſdom has no Bounds; ought to ſertle certain Laws in the Order of Grace, as I havc prov'd He 
has done in the Order of Nature. Which Laws, by Reaſon of their Simplicity, mult neceſſarily 
have unhappy Conſequences in' reference to us. But theſe Conſequences are not of ſuch Account, 
as ſhould- cauſe God to change theſe Laws tor more compounded ; as having a greater Proporiic:: 
of Wiſdom, - and Fegundity to the Work. they produce, than all that could be eſtabliſh'd for the 
ſame Defign ; ice always aQs in the wileſt and eſt manner. *Tis true, God could 1c- 
drefs theſe unhappy {Conſequences by an infinite Number of particular Wills : But Order will 
not ſufter him. The Effe&t producible by cach Will would not countervail the Attion that Og 
produce 
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produce it. And conſequently God is not to be blam'd for not diſturbing th Order and Simpli- 
city ot his Laws by Miracles, which would be very welcome to our Exigencies, but very repug- 
nant to the Wiſdom of God, whom. it is not lawful ro rempr. * 
XLIV. Therefore, as *rwould be unreaſonable in us to be angry at the Rain's falling inghe Sea, P. 
K(where 'tis uſeleſs) and eſcaping Seeded Grounds where *ris neceſſary ; fince the Laws ot Com- - autanhiec 
muncanon of Morions are molt Simple, moſt Exuberant, and perfectly worthy of their Author's ; 
Wiſdom ; and that by theſe Laws ir is —_ the Rain ſhould fall rather on the Earth than 
Sea, 1o we onghr not to complain of the ſeeming Irregularity, by which Grace is given to Men. WP 4 
*Tis rhe Regulariry wherewirth God works ; *tis the Simplicity of the\Laws he obſerves) is the (2-0 | 
Wiſlom, and Uniformiry of his Condutt, which is the Cauſe of thatTeeming Irregularity. *Tis aAegrut 
necetlary by the Laws oft Grace eftabliſh'd by God in favour of his EleQ, and for the Conſtru- 
ction of his Ch-rch, that Celeſtial Rain ſhould fall as well on hardn'd as prepar'd Hearts ; and 
it it be ſhed in vain, *ris not becauſe God atts without Defign z much leſs with Deſign of making 
Mcn more culpable by the Abuſe of his Favours : Bur becauſe the Simplicity of General Laws 
xermirs not that Grace which is loſt in a corrupt Hearr, to fall upon another where ic wou!d have 
Seu eftectual. Since this Grace is nor given by a particular Will, bur in purſuance of the im- 
mutability of the General Order of Grace, it this Order produces a Work proportion'd to the 
Simplicity of its Laws, it ſuffices ro render it worthy of the Wiſdom of irs Author. For, in 
ſhorr, the Order of Grace would be leſs perfet&t, leſs admirable, and amiable, it ir were more 
complex'd. . 
Xl V. If God gave Grace by particular Wills, doubtleſs he would never go to convert a Sin- 
ner, who had tour Degrees of Concupiſcence, by giving him three Degrees oft Spiricual Election, 
\uppoling theſe Degrees inſufficiert tor his Converſion. He would deter -his Liberality cill rhe 
Siner was abſent trom the rempeing Object, or rather would beſtow the fame Grace of three 
Degrees Strength ro him whoſe Concupiſcence was leſs lively. For to what Purpoſe is ir rogive 
thice Degrees of Spiritual Delettation to one that wants four, and todeny them him whom they 
were ſufficient to convert ? Is this ſuitable to the Idea we have of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of God? Is this to love Men, ro will they ſhould be ſav'd, and to do for them all he can? 
Nevertheleſs, God cries out by his Propher : O Inhabitants of Feruſalem, and Men of Fudab. 1tzat s, 
judge, I pray ye, betterxt me and my Fnchens IWhat could have been done more 10 my Vineyard, 3, + 
that I bave not done in it : Wherefcre, when I look'd that it ſhould bring 7 agen grapes, brought it 
forth wild grapes * What Wiſdom is there in giving by particular Wills fo 


many fruitleſs Grzces 
© Sinners, it we ſuppoſe God wills their Converſion, as we arte taught by Scripture, and has no 
taral Deſign of rendring them more culpable and criminal by his Gifts ? 

X LVI. But if Grace be beſtow'd on Men by moſt Simple and General Laws, all theſe great 
Difficulties vaniſh. The ſertled Order of Grace having a greater proportion of Wiſdom and F<- 
cundity ro the Work which God produces than any other, ought to be choſen tor the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of His Chureh. Thus we may affirm, That God truly wills the Salvation of all Men ; thar 
He does tor them all thar's poſhble, whilſt he atts as becomes him; thar if rhere were any Order 
ot Grace as ſimple, but more fecund, as worthy of his Wiſdom, and more advantageous to Men, 
he would have choſen ir, and that therefore he ſaves as many as it's poſhble ro ſave, whilit act- 
ing by the adorable Rules preſcrib'd by his Wiſdom. 

LVIL Let Men therefore love and adore not only the Good Will of God, by which the Ele&t 
are fanctity'd ; bur alſo the ore TOR of his faſtice, by which 1o great a Number are re- 
jected. *Tis the ſame Order of Wiſdom they are the ſame Laws of Grace which produce thele 
ſo different Eftetts. God is equally adorable. and amiable in all he does ; his ConduQt always 
abounds with Wiſdom and Goodneſs. Wo, to the Wicked, who condemn it without under- 
ſtanding it, and who would have the immutable Order of Divine Wiſdom to ſtoop and accom- 
modare it felt to their Paſhons and Intereſts! 

XLVIIL The wiſe and induſtrious Husbandmen plow, dung, and ſow their Lands with great 
Labour and Coſt. They carefully obſerve the fitteſt Seaſons, tor the different Agriculrure, and 
tax not Ged with the Succeſs of their Labours. They leave their Work to the Order of Nature, 
well knowing it's in vain to tempt God, and to fancy that on our behalt he will change the Or- 
der which his Wiſdom preſcribes. | a 

XLIX. 7e/s Chriſt came to teach us to imitate their Condut, who having for us an immenſe 
Charity, and defiring to ſave us, as much as the ny 1034, of the General Laws of Nature and 
G1uce will permir, has forgotten nothing thar might bring us into the ways that lead to Heaven. 
Thar which moſt withſtands the Efficacy of Grace, are ſenſible Pleaſures, and Senfarions of Pride 
there being nothing which ſo much corrupts the Mind, and hardens the Heart, more than theſe. 
Bur has not 7e/s Chriſt ſacrificed and annihilared in his Perſon all Grandeurs and Pleaſures ſen- 
lible > Was nor his Lite to us a continual Example of Humility and Repentance? How was he born? | 
huw did he dic ? what was his Converſation in the World ? every Body knows. To whar likewite 
is his Doctrine reducible, and whither tend all his Counſels ? Is it not ro Humility and Repentance, 
tw a General Se/f-denral of all that gratifies the Senſes, of all that corrupts the Purity of the 
Imagination, of all that cheriſhes and ſtrengthens rhe Concupiſcence of Pride  Theretore what- 
ever he has ſaid, whatever he has done, whatever he has ſutter'd, was to prepare us by his Do- 
ctrine, his Example, and Merits, to receive the Celeſtial Rain of Grace, and to render ir cttica- 
cious. Since he could not, or ought not to alter the Laws of Nature, tempt God, or trouble the 
Order and Simplicity of his Ways ; He has done all for Men that could in{pire them with the 
molt Extenſive, Induttrious, and Ardent Charty, C L. 
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L. I fear not, after what the Scripture has ſaid of it, to affirm that the Charity of 7e/7s Chrif? 
is Immenſe and incomprehenſible ; and though all Men receive not the Eftects of it, it would be 
preſumptuous Raſhneſs to go to ſer Bounds to it. He died for all Men, even tor thoſe who perith 
everlaſtingly. . Why do not Sinners enter into the Order of Grace > Why do they not follow the 
Counſels of Zeſus Chriſt, and prepare themſelves for the Reception of the Rain of Heaven? They 
cannot merit ir, but they may encreaſe /its Efficacy on their Account. Cannot they from a Prip- 
ciple of Self-love, through the Fear of He// ; or if you will, by General Graces, avuid-many 
Occalions of finning ? deny themſelves Pleaſures, at leaſt thoſe they have not yer taſted, and Ccon- 
{equently are not enflaved to? Thus they may take away ſome Lerts and Impediments to the Eilica- 
cy of Grace, and prepare the Earth of their Heart, ſo as ro make ir truittul when God ſhall pour hi; 
Rain upon them, by the General Laws he has preſcrib'd himſelt. But they would have God tv 
fave them, withour any trouble on their part ; like thoſe lazy and ſenſeleſs Labourers, who, with 
out giving their Fields the ordinary Improvements, pretend that God ought to ſhower down 16 
impregnating and abundant Rains, -as may ſave them their Trouble. Falſe and vain Confidence ! 
God cauſes it to rain as well on Fallow as Cultivated Lands. But ler the Proud and Voluptuous 
know. that the Rain of Grace ſhall fall much leſs on them than on other Men, whilſt yer rhey pur 
themſelves in fuch a Condition as requires much more to convert them. 

LI. Since God ordinarily diffuſes his Graces by General Laws, we clearly ſee the Neceſhty of 
the Counſels of 7/275 Chriſt, We ſee that they ought to be tollow'd, that God may ſave us by 
the ſimpleſt ways ; whilſt giving us but little Grace, he operates a great deal in us. Ve fee clearly. 
that ir lies on us to labour and to cultivate our Field, before the Hears of Concupilcence have dried 
and hardned it ; or at leaſt when the Rain has dilu::4 and ſoftned it ; that we mult diligently 
obſerve the moments in which our Paſſions leave us ſome Liberty, that we may ſeize the Adwan- 
tage that is offer'd : That we muſt extirpate, as much as poſhble, whatever may ſuftocare the 
Seed of the IWord; and nor tooliſhly imagine we ſhall repent, when we have made our Fortune 
in the IWor/d, or are ready to leave it. For befides thar, it depends not on the Hushandmen to 
make it rain when their Occafions call tor it ; when a Field has lain long fallow, the Brambles 
and Thorns ſtrike their Roots ſo deep, that thoſe who are moſt us'd to labour, have neither ſtrength 
nor delire to culrivare it. 

LII. But if God ated in the Order of Grace by particular Wills, and efficacioully caus'd in 
all Men all their good Motions, and Operations, with a particular Deſign; I fee not_ how it 
might be juſtity'd, that he a&s by the moſt fimple Laws ; when I confider all thoſe indirect ways 
by which Men arrive to-the Place where God conduQts them. For 1 doubt not but God ſomc- 
times gives a Man-no more than an hundred good Thoughts in a whole Day. Nor can I any 
mote conceive how *tis poſſible to reconcile his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, with all the incfteCtual 
Graces the Malice of Men reſiſts. For God being Good and Wile, ought he not to proportion 
his Supplies to our Needs, it he aftorded them with a particular Deſign ct comtorting us ? 

LIII. God makes the Weeds to grow with the Corn till the time of Harveſt , he cauſes it to 
rain on the Juſt and Unjuſt; becauſe Grace falling on Men by General Laws, is often given to 
{uch as make no uſe of it ; whereas it others had receiv'd it, they would have been converted. 
it 7e/1 Chriſt had preach'd to the Syrians and Sydonians, as well as to the Inhahitants of Berh- 
faida and Cherazin, they would have repented in Sackcloth and Aſhes. It the Kain which 
talls on the Sands had been ſhower'd upon prepar'd Fields, it would have made them truittul. 
But whart is regulared by General Laws, is not ſuiced to particular Defigns ; and it ſuffices to ju- 
Ifihe the wiſe- Eſtabliſhment of theſe Laws, that being extremety ſimple, they carry to its Perte- 
ction the Grand Work for which they were enatted. 

Bur though I do not believe that God has inmwmerable particular Deſigns for every of his Ele&t, 
or that he-daily gives them multiplicity oft good be ge and Motions by particular Wills ; yet 
| dcny not bur they are predeſtined by a bounteous Will of God had to them, for which they 
ought ro pay their Eternal Gratitude and Acknowledgments. Which thingsI explain as follows. 

LIV. God dilcovers in the infinite Treaſures of his Wiſdom an Infinity of poſhble Works; and 
at orice the perteteſt way of producing each of them. Amongſt which he confiders his Church : 
Jejirs Chriſt who is the Head of it, and all the Perſons which in conſequence of ſome General 
Laws eſtabliſh'd, ought to compoſe it. In briet, upon Conſideration of Zeſ74s Chriſt and all his 
Members, he conſtitutes Laws tor his own Glory. Which being ſo, is it not evident that Jeſu 
Chriſt, who is the Principle of all the Glory redounding to God from his Work, is the fiſt of 
the Predeſtinate ? and that all the EleCt are likewiſe truly loy'd, and predeſtined gratis in 7e/us 
Chriſt, becauſe they may honour God in his Son > Thar, laſtly, they are all under infinite Obli- 
garions to God, who without regard to their Merit, has ſettled the General Laws of Grace, 
which ought to ianttifie them, and condutt them to the Glory they ſhall eternally poſſeſs. 

LV. You'll ſay, perhaps, that theſe Laws are fo ſimple and exuberant, that Gol mult prefer 
them to all other z and that fince he only loves his own Glory, his Son ought to become incar- 
nate; and fo has done nothing purely tor his Elect. I confeſs God has done nothing purely for his 
Hecet : For St, Pau/ teaches us, that he has made his EleQ for Ze/2-5 Chriſt, and 7e/4s Chriſt tor 
hi micit. It God cannot be rendred amiable to Men, unleſs we make him att purely for them, 
or noc in the zwiſeſt manner, I had rather be filent. Reaſon teaches me, that we render God ami- 
able by thewing him to be infinitely perfe&t, and by repreſenting him ſo full of Love for his Crea- 
ICS, a5 not to produce any one with Delign of making him miſerable, For if all are not ſo 
happy as to enjoy his Preſence, *ris becauſe Order requiring that ſo great a Good ſhould be _— ; 
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all do not deſerve it, for the Reaſons I have given. Surely this is to make God lovely, to re- 
preſent him ſuch as even the Reprobate cannot chooſe but adore his Conduct, and repent them of 
their Negligence. 

LVI. Yet tor their SatisfaQtion, who will have God to predeſtine every of his Elect by a par- 
ticular Will, it may be ſaid with a Safvo to the foregoing Hyporhe/rs, That God, before he created 
Souls to unite them to Bodies, foreſaw all that could betall chem by the General Laws of Nature 
and Grace, and all that they ſhould do in all poſſible Circumſtances : Therefore being able ro cre- 
ate, as is fuppos'd, the Soul of Pat/, or of Peter, and to unite it to a Body which he forefaw 
ſhould be that of a Predeſtinate Perſon ; he reſolved, from all Eternity, to create the Soul of Pa/ 
by a Benevolent Will had for him, and to predeftine him by this Choice ro Lite Eternal ;, whereas 
he creates the Soul of Perer, not for any Benevolent Will had to him, but by a kind of Necciity, 
by Realon of the Laws of Union which he has moſt wiſely eſtabliſh'd berwixt Souls and Bodies, 
by which he is oblig'd, as ſoon as Bodies are form'd, to unite Souls to them z which would have 
been advantageous to all, if Man had not finned. Bur the Body ot Perer being begotten of an 
Heathen Father, or of one that is careleſs-of his Children's Education ; or, Laſtly, Peter heing 
ci;zag'd by the Fortune of his Birth, Places, Times, Employments, which induce him to Evil, 
will infallibly be one of the Reprobate. Yet Peter ſhall be uſeful to the Deſigns of God. For 
though he himlelf ſhall nor enter imo the Number of the Predeſtinate ; yer he ſhall by ſome of 
his Poſterity : He ſhall be ſubſervient to the Beauty and Grandeur of the Church of Fe/1s Chriſt, 
by the infinite Relations he ſhall have tothe Eledt. Furthermore, he ſhall not be miterable, bur 
in proportion to the wrong uſe he has made of his Liberty, fince God puniſhes with Pain only 
voluntary Diſorders. This is what may be offer'd for the Satisfattion of ſome Perſons Inclina- 
tion z though I cannot clearly ſee how 1t can be altogether rely'd on. 

LVII. Such as aſcribe to God patricular Defigns and Wills, for all the particular EffteQts pro- 
duc'd in Conſequence of General Laws, commonly employ the Authority of Scripture to jultifie 
their Opinion. Bur being the Scripture is made for all the World, for the Simple as well as the 
Intelligent, it abounds with Amthropologies. It not only aſcribes to God a Body, a Throne, 2 
Chariot, and Equipage ; Paſſions of Joy, Sorrow, Wrath, Repentance, and other Motions of the 
Soul ; bur alſo attributes to him the cu Ways of humane Attings, that it may ſpeak to 
the Simple in a more ſenſible manner. If Ze/z Chrift became Man, 'twas in part to fatisfie the 
{nclination of Men, who love what is like them, and are ſtudious of what a them. *Twas 
by this real and true kind of —_— to perſuade Men of thoſe Truths they were incapable 
ro comprehend any other way. Thus St. Pau/, to accommodate himſelf to the World, ſpeaks 
of the SanQification and Predeſtination. of-the Saints, as if God continually work'd in them by 

articular Wills ; and even 7e/ws Chriſt fpeaks of his Father, as if he rook care by ſuch like 
Vills to adorn the Lilies, and to preſerve every Hais of the Head of his Diſciples: cauſe, in 
truth, the Goodneſs of God to his Creatures being extreme, theſe Expreſſions attord a great Idea 
of it, and recommend God to the AﬀeCtions of the orofſelt Souls, and ſuch as are moit infeted 
with Se/ſ-/ove. Yet as by the Idea we have of God, and by the Paſſages of Scripture conforma- 
ble ro thar Idea, we corre& the Senſe of other Texts which attribute to God Members and Paſ- 
lions like ours; ſo when we would ſpeak with ExaQtneſs of the manner of God's aQing in the 
Order of Grace, or Nature, we ought to explain thoſe Paſſages which make him aQt as a Man, 
or 2 particular Cauſe, by the Idea we have of his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and other Scripture 
Paffages comporting with that Idea. For, in fine, if we may ſay, or rather it we are oblig'd to 
ſay, trom the Idea we have of God, that he cauſes not every drop of Rain to fall by particular 
Wills, though the natural Senſe of Scripture Paſſages authoriſes that Opinion ; there is the 
{ame mms Fo think, notwithſtanding fome Authorities of the Scripture, that God gives not 
by particular Wills ro fome Sinners all thoſe good Motions which are uſeleſs to them, and which 
would be uſctul to feveral others: For otherwiſe I ſee not how tis poſſible to reconcile the Holy 
Seripture either with Reaſon, or it ſelf, as I think I have. prov'd. 

It I thought whar I have ſaid. inſufficient ro convince attentive Perſons, that God aQts not by 
particular Wills, like particular Cauſes, and finite Underſtandings, I would proceed to ſhew thar 
there were very tew Truths that would admit of greater Probation ; on Suppoſition that.God go- 
verns the World, and that the Nature of the Hearhen Philoſophers is nothing. For indeed every 
thing in Nature proves this Opinion, except Miracles ; which yet would not be Miracles, or dit- 
tcrent trom thoſe we call Naturat E if it were true that God atted by particular Wills, 
{ſince Miracles are ſuch only from their not nappening 7 General Laws. Therefore Miracles ſup- 

ole theſe Laws, and- prove the Opinion I have eſtabliſh'd. Bur as to ordinary EffeQts, they clear- 
y and directly demonſtrate General Laws or Wills. If, for Inſtance, a Stone be dropp'd upon the 
Head of Paflengers, it will continually fall with equal ſpeed, nor diſtinguiſhin the Piety or Qua- 
lity, or Good or Ill Diſpoſition of thoſe that paſs. If we examine any other Elie, we ſhall ſee 
the ſame Conftancy in the Attion of the Cauſe of it : But no Effeft proves that God as by par- 
ticalar Wills ; though Men commonly fancy God is conftantly working Miracles in their Favour. 
That way they would have God to aCt in, being conſonant to their own, and indulgent to Self- 
love, which centers all things on themſelves; and very proportionate to their Ignorance of the 


Complication of Occaſional Cauſes, which produce extraordinary EffeQts, naturally falls into - 


Mens Thoughts, when but greenly ſtudied in Nature, and conſult not with ſufficient Attention 
the abſtract Idea of an Infinite Wiſdom, of an Univerſal Cauſe, of a Being Infinitely PerfeRt. 
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CONCERNING 


Nature and Grace. 


DISCOURSE IL 


Of the Laws of GRACE in parlicular, and of the Occaſional C anſes, 
which regulate and determine their -Efficacy. 


— 


PAR TL 


Of the Grace of FESUS CHRIST. 


i\INCE none but GOD can att immediately and by himſelf on Minds, and produce 

in them all the various Motions they are ut of : *Tis he alone who ſheds his Lighr 

within us, and inſpires us with certain Senſations, which determine our diverſe Voli-. 

* By True tions. And refine none but he can, as a * T7ue Cauſe, produce Grace in our Souls. 

ite, I For Grace, or that which is the Principle or Motive of all the Regular Motions of our Love, is 

1/2 neceſſarily either a Light which inſtrufts us, or a contus'd Senſation that convinces us, (that God 

4: 1, +. (is our G fince we never begin to love an Objctt, unleſs we ſee clearly by the Light of Reaſon, 

6n Frce, Or feel confuſedly by the taſt of Pleaſure, that this Object is good ; I mean capable of making us 
happier than we are. | , | 

i Bur fince all Men are involv'd. in Original Sin, and even by their Nature infinitely beneath 


the Majeſty of God. *Tis Jeſus Chriſt algne that can by the Dignity of his Perſon, and the Ho- 
lineſs of his Sacrifice, have acceſs to his Father, reconcile him to us, and merit his Favours for 
us ; -and conſequently be the meritorious Cauſe of Grace. Thele Truths are certain : But we 
are not ſeeking the Cauſe which produces Grace by its own Efficacy ; nor that which merits it by 
irs Sacrific: and Good Works. Ve enquire for that which regulates and determines the Efficacy of 
the General Cauſe, and which we may term the Second, Particular, and Occafional. 

[1]. For to the end the General Cauſe may att by General Laws, or Wills; and that his Ation 
may be regular, conſtant, and uniform, *ris abſolutely neceſſary there ſhould be ſome Occaſional 
Cauſe to determine the Efficacy of theſe Laws, and to help to fix them. If the Collifion of Bo- 
dics, or ſomething of like Nature, did nor determine the Efficacy of the General Laws of the 
Communication of Morions, it would be neceflary for God to move Bodies by particular Wills. 
The Laws of Union of the Soul-and Boy become efficacious only from the Changes befalling 
one or other of theſe rwo Subſtances. For if God made the Soul feel the Pain of pricking, tho? 
the Body wee not prick'd, or though the fame thing did not happen in the Brain, as if it were, 
i would not att by the General Laws of Union of the Soul and Body, but by a particular Will. 
[i Rai fell on the Earth otherwiſe than by a neceflary Conſequence of the General Laws of 
Communication of Motions, the Rain, and the Fall of every Drop that compoſes it, would be 
the Ffiect of a particular Will. So that unleſs Order requir'd it ſhould rain, that Will would 

- be abſolurely uuwworthy of God. 'Tis neceſſary therefore that in the Order of Grace there ſhould 
L- ſom? Occalional Cauſe, which ſerves to fix theſe Laws, and to determine their Efficacy. And 
this is the Cauie we mult endeavour to diſcover. 

IV. Provided we conſult the Idea of intelligible Order, or conſider the ſenſible Order, which 
appears. in the Works of God, we ſhall eaſily diſcover that Occaſional Cauſes, which determine 
the I ficacy of General Laws, and are of uſe in fixing them, muſt neceſſarily be related to the 
D-lizn for which (04 has eftabliſh'd them. | 
For Example : Experience evidences, that .God has not made, and Reaſon cettihes that he 


ooh otro make the Courſes of the Planets the Occational Cauſes of the Union of our Soul 
ani Butv, Fe onzhr not to will that our Arm ſhould be mov'd in ſuch or ſuch @ manner ; or 
tr onr Sul foul tel rhe Tooth-ake; when the Moon ſhall be in conjunction with the Sar, it 
this Coniunction ats not on the Body. God's Deſign being to unite our Soul to our Bedy, 
tions ot Pain, &c when there happen 


{o be 1 | 
he caiziot, in proſecuting that Deſign, give the Soul Sen | 
| | ome 
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ſome Changes in the Body repugnant to it. Wherefore we are not to ſeck out of our Soul or 
Body the Occafional Cauſes of their Union. 

V. Hence it follows, that God defigning to form his Church by 7c/us Chrift, could not, accord- 
ing to that Deſign, ſeek the Occaſional Cauſes, which ſerve to ſercle the General Laws of Grace, 
(by which the Spirix of eſis, diftus'd through his Members, ccmmunicates Life and Holineſs to 
them) except in Zeſ-s Chriſt, and in the Creatures united to him by Reaſon. Thus the Rain of 
Grace is not deriv'd to our Hearts, by the diverſe ſituations of the Stars, nor by. the Collifion of 
certain Bodies, nor even according to the different Courſes of the animal Spirits, which give us 
Motion and Life. All that Bodies can do, 1s to excite in us Motions and Senſations purely Natu- 
ral. For whatever arrives to the Soul, through the Body, is only tor the Body. 

VI. Yer, as Grace is not given to all thatdefire it, nor as ſoon as they defire it, and is granted 
to thoſe who do not ask it , it thence follows, that even our Defires are not the Occaſional Cau- 
ſes of Grace : For this fort of Cauſes have conſtantly and moſt readily their Effe& , and with- 
out them the EffeQt is not produc'd. For Inſtance, rhe Collifion of Bodies being the Occafional 
Cauſe of the Change which happens in their Motion , if two Bodies did not meet, their Motions 
would noralter ; and it they alter'd, we may be alfur'd they met. The general Laws which ſhed 
Grace upon our Hearts, find nothing therefore in our Wills to determine their Efficacy ; as the ge- 
neral Laws which regulate the Rains are not tounded on the Diſpofitions of the Places rain'd up- 
on. For it indifterently rains upon all Places, on hollow and manur'd Grounds, even on the Sands, 
and the Sea it ſelf, | 

VII. We are therefore reduc'd to confeſs, that as Zeſus Chriſt alone can merit Grace for us, ſo 
it is he alone that can adminiſter Occaſions to the General Laws by which it is diſtributed to Men. 
For rhe Ls or Foundation of theſe General Laws, or that which determines their Efficacy, 
being neceſſarily either in us, or in Zeſws Chriſt, fince it is certain that it isnot in us, it muſt needs. 
be tound in him. 

VIIL. Befides, when Man had finn'd, did it behoove God to have any more regard to lis De- 
fires ? Being we are all in a diſorder'd State, we can no longer be an Occaſion of God's ſhewing 
us Favour. But a Mediatour was needful, not only to give us Acceſs towards God, but to be thz 
Occaſional Cauſe of the Favours we hope from him. 

IX. Whereas God had a Defign of making his Son the Head of his Church, it was requiſite he 
ſhould conſtitute him the Occaſional or Natural Cauſe of the Grace which ſanCtifies it. For *tis 
the Head which communicates Life and Motion to the Limbs ; and with thar ProſpeQt God per- 
mirted Sin. For if Man had continued in Innocence , as his Will had been meritorious of Grace, 
and even of Glory ; ſo the inviolable Laws of Order would have requir'd that God ſhould have 
appointed in Man the Occafional Cauſe of his PerfeCtion and his Happineſs : In 1o much that 7e- 

-+ Chriſt would not have been the Head of the Church; or, at moſt, had been but the Head of 
thoſe Influences which all the Members might have eafily diſpens'd with. | 

X. It our Soul were in our Body before it was form'd, if by her diverſe Volitions all the 
Parts which compoſe it were rang'd and poſtur'd; with how many various Senſations and difte- 
rent Motious would ſhe be touch'd, upon conſideration of all the Effetts which were to follow 
her Volitions : Eſpecially if ſhe were extremely defirous of forming the moſt vigorous and beſt 
made Body pobſlile > 

XI. Now Holy Scripture does not only ſay, that eſa Chrift is the Head of the Church ; but 


13 \ 


alſo that he begets ir, and faſhions ir, and gives it increaſe ; that he ſuffers, merits, acts an\ in- Epi. 1. 22, 
fluences continually in ic. The Zeal which eſis Chrift has for his Father's Glory, and the Love 73; 4: 7+: 


he bears to his Church, conſtantly ſuggeſt ro him the Defire of making it the moſt ample, the 
moſt magniticent, and the verfecleſt that can be. Therefore, as the Soul of 7e/zs has not an in- 


WH. Io PR 
2. I90. 


t Cor. 12. 


tinite Capacity, and yet would endow his Church with infinite Beauties and Ormaments, we have +15 , 
all realon to believe, that there is in his holy Soul a continual Chain of Thoughts and Detires, > * It 


with reterence to the myſtical Body which he conſtantly forms. 

XII. Now they are theſe continual Defires of the Soul of Ze that tend to ſanCtifie his 
Church, and render it worthy of his Father's Majeſty, which God has eſtabliſh'd the Occaſional 
Cauſes of the Erficacy of utic general Laws of Grace. For we are taught by Faith, that God 
hath given his Son an abſolute Power over Men, in conſtituting him Head of his Church ; which 
ver cannot be conceiv'd, unleſs rhe ſeveral Volitions of Feſus Chrift are follow'd by their EtteQs. 
For 'tis manifett I ſhould have no Power over my Arm, it it mov'd when I would not lave ir, 
and remain'd dead and motionleſs when I defir'd ro move it. 

XII. This Sovereign Power eſis Chriſt has merited over Men, as alſo that Quality of Head 
of rhe Church, by the Sacritice he ofter'd upon Earth, on full Pofteſhon of which Right he en- 


tred after his Reſurrection. *Tis now that he is High Prieſt of future Goods, and that He by his Joh. 7. 25. 
diverſe Defires prays indetatigably for Men to the Father. And fince his Defires are Occaſional Heb. 7. 25. 


Cauſes, his Prayers are _— heard. His Father denies him nothing, as the Scripture afſures 
us ; and yet his Prayers and Defires are necellary ro obtain: Becauſe Occafional, Phyſical, Natu- 
ral Cauſcs (for theſe three Terms have here the ſame Signification) have no Power of chemlelves, 
and all the Creatures, even 7e/us Chrift, confider'd as Man, are in themſelves but Weaknets and 
Imporence. f 

IV. Therefore the Soul of 7e/us, having a Succeſſion of various Thoughts, with reference to 
the diverſe Diſpofitions whereof Souls in general are capable, has theſe Thoughts atrended wirh 


certain Defires relating to the SanQtification of theſe _— Which Debres being VII 
| aules 


Rom.8. 3.4. 


t Joh. 2. 2. 
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Cauſes of Grace, ought to ſhed ir on thoſe Perſons in particular, whoſe Diſpoſitions reſemble 
that which the Soul of 7eſus Chriſt atually thinks on , and * this Grace ought to be 1o much 
{tronger, and more abundant, as his Defires are more ſtrong and laſting. 

XV. When a Perſon conſiders any Part of his Body that is not form'd as it ought to be, he na- 
turally has certain Defires relating to ir, and to the Uſe he would make of it, in a ſociable Lite , 
which Defires are proſecuted with certain inſenfible Motions of the Animal Spirits, and tend to 
the poſturing or proportioning it in a due manner. . When rhe Body is quite form'd, and the Fleſh 
is grown ſolid and confiſftent, theſe Morions cannot change the Contexture of the Parts, but only ' 
give them certain Diſpofitions, which we call Corporeal Habits. But when the Body is not com? 

lerely form'd, and the Fleſh is extremely ſotr and tender, theſe Motions which accompany the 
Þefires of rhe Soul, mot only give the Body particular Diſpoſitions, but alſo change irs Conſtru- 
Qtion. Which is ſufficiently manifeſt in Children unborn : For they are nor only mov'd with the 
ſame Paſſions as their Mothers ; but alſo receive on their Bodies the Marks of theſe Pathons, 
from which their Mothers are always exempt. 

XVI. The Myſtical Body of Teſas Chrift is not yet grown into a Perfect Man, nor will be 
till the Accompliſhmenr of Ages ; but he continually is forming it. For he is the Head, which 
gives all the Members their increaſe by the Efficacy of his Influence, according to the proporti- 
on convenient for each, to the end ir may be form'd and edified by Chariry. Which are Truths 
we are taught by St. Fau/. Now fince Zeſws Chriſt has no other Action than the diverſe Motions 
of his Will, ris neceffary thar his Defires ſhould be tollow'd with the Influence ot Grace, which 
only can form him in his Members, and give them that Beauty and Propertion which ought 10 
te rhe Eternal Object of Divine Love. 

XVII. The diverſe Motions of the Soul of 7eſus, being the Occafional Cauſcs of Grace, we 
need not wonder it it be ſomerimes given to the greateſt Sinners, or to Perlons that make no ule 
of it. For the Soul of 7e/w dehiring to raiſe a Temple of a vaſt Extent, and of inhnite Beauty, 
may wiſh that Grace may be given to the greateſt Sinners ; and if in thar Moment 7e/us Chri/t 
thinks actually on rhe Covertous, for Inſtance, the Covetous ſhall receive Grace. Or 7eſus Chriſt 
wanting, tor the ConftruCtion of his Church, Minds of a certain Charafter, commonly not at- 
tainable, but by thoſe who ſuffer certain Perſecutions, whereof the Paſſions of Men are the natu- 
ral Principle: In a word, 7e/ies Chriſt needing Minds of particular Diſpoſitions, tor the cauſing 
particular Effets, may in general apply to them ; and by that Application infuſe into them 1an- 
Qifying Grace : As the Mind of a ProjeQtor thinks in general of ſquare Stones, when theſe Stones 
are aQually neceflary to his og, p 

XVII. But the Soul of 7e/izs being not, a general Cauſe, we have reaſon to think it has 
often particular Deſires, in regard to particular Perſons. When we intend to ſpeak of God, we 
muſt 1 t conſult our ſelves, and make him a&t like us; but conſider the Idea of a Being infti- 
nitely perfe&, and make God att according to that Idea. But in ſpeaking of the Afton of the 
Soul of Feſus, we may look into our ſelves, and make him att like particular Cauſes. For Exam- 
ple : We have reaſon to telieve that the Converſion of St. Pau! was owing to the Efficacy of a 
particular Defire of 7Zeſus Chriſt. And we are 40 look upon the Defires of the Soul of eſs, 
which have a general reſpect ro Minds of a certain Charatter, as particular Defires, though they 
comprehend many Perſons, becaule theſe Defires change daily like thoſe of particular Cauſes. 
But the general Laws by which God aQs, are always the ſame, becauſe the Wills of God ought 
to be firm and conſtant, by reaton that his Wiſdom is infinite. h 

XR1IX. The diyerſc Defires of the Soul of 7e/as diſtributing Grace, we clearly conceive why 


1t 1S not equally difpers'd to all Men, and why beſtow'd on ſome more abundantly at one time 


than another, For his Soul not thinking on all Menat once, cannot at the ſame time have all the 


Delires whereof it is capable : So that he atts not on his Members in a particular manner, ex- 


Joh. 5.4, 5+ 


cept by ſucceſſive Influences ; as the Soul moves not at once all the Muſcles of our Body : For 
the Animal Spirits are unequally and ſucceſſively diſtributed into our Members, according to the 
various Impreſhons of Objctts, the diverſe Motions of our Paſhons, and the ſeveral Defires we 
freely excite within us. 

XX. True it is, that all the Righteous conſtantly receive the Influence of their Head, which 
gives them Life; and that when they att by the Spirit of Jeſus Chriſt, they merit and receive 
new Graces, though it be nor neceſſury that the Soul of Fe/z95 ſhould have any particular De- 
hires as the occaſional Cauſes of them. For Order, which requires that every Deſert ſhould be 
rewarded, is not an arbitrary bur a neceſſary Law, and independent from any occaſional Cauſe. 
But _ he who performs a meritorious Attion may be rewarded for it, whilſt the Soul of eſis 
has no actual Defires relating to him, . yet 'ris certain that he merited not this Grace but by the 
Dignity and San&tity of the Spirit which Chrijt has communicated to him. For Men are not 
—__ caſing to God, nor able to do good, but in as much as they are united to his Son by 

-Narity. - 

RX\1. Tr muſt be farther acknowledg'd, that thoſe who obſerve the Counſels of Feſws Chrift 
out of an Ffteem they have tor them, and through the Fear of future Puniſhment, ſollicite, as 
i may ſay, by their Obedience, the Charity ot Chriſt to think on them, though they a& from a 
Principle of Selt-love. Burt their Actions are not the Occaſional Cauſes cither of Grace, ſince it 
does nor intallibly tollow them ; or even of the Motions of the Soul of 7e/zs in their Fayour, 


hince theſe Motions uever fail to communicate ir. Thus only the Defires of 7e/us Chriſt, as 
Occaſional 
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Occaſional Cauſes, have jntallibly their Effect; becauſe God having conſtituted him Head of the 
Church, ought by him only ro communicate his ſanttifying Grace to his Ele. 

XXII. Now we may conlider in the Soul of Jeſus Chriſt Defires of two forts; viz. Aftual, 
Tranfitory and Particular, that have but a thort-liv'd ; and Stable and Permanent, which 
conliſt in a ſetled and conſtant Diſpoſition of the Soul of ſus Chrift, with relation to certain 
Eftects which tend to the Execution of his Deſign in g | 

If our Soul by its various Motions communicated to our Body all that was neceſſary to its 
Formation and Creech we might diſtinguiſh in her two kinds of &. For it would be by the 
actual and tranſitory Detires, that ſhe would drive into the Mulcles of the Body the Spirits which 

ave it a certain Diſpolition with reterence to preſent Objes, or to the aQtual Thoughts ot the 

lind. Bur it would be by ſtable and permanent Defires, that ſhe would give to the Heart and 
Lungs the natural Motions by which Keſpiration and the Circulation of the Blood were per- 
form'd. By theſe Defires ſhe would digeſt the Aliments; and diftribure them to all the Parts 
that —_ them, in as much as that ſort of Attion is at all times neceflary ro the Preſervation 
ot the Body. | 

XXII1L By the aCtual tranfirory and particular Deſires of the Soul of Ze/us, Grace is deriv'd 
to, unprepar d Perſons in a manner ſomewhar fingular and extraordinary. Bur *tis by his per- 
manent Dehires that it 15 given regulgrly to thote who receive the Sacraments with the neceli-ry 
Diſpottions. For the Grace we receive by the Sacraments is not given us precitely becauſe of 
the Merit of our Action, though we receive them in Grace; but becauſe ot the Merits of 7e- 
fas Chrijt, which are treely applied to us in conſequence of his permanent Defires. We receive 
in the Sacraments much more Grace than our Preparation deſerves ; and it ſutfices to our receiving 
fome Influence from them, rhat we do nor oppoſe and refift it. But*tis abuſing what is moſt Sa- 
cred in Religion to receive them unworthily. : 

XXIV. Amongit the actual and tranſitory. Defires of the Soul of 7e/ws, there are certainly ſome 52 
more durable and frequent than others z and the Knowledge of theſe Defires is of greaceſt Con- | 
fequence in Point of Morality. Doubtleſs he thinks oftner on thoſe who, obſerve his Counſels, 
than on other Men. His Motions oft Charity for Believers are more frequent and laſting than 
thoſe tor Libertines and Atheiſts. And as all Believers are not equally prepar'd to enter into the 

Church of rhe Predeſtinare,. the Defires of the Soul of Ze/vs are not cqually lively, trequent, and 


durable, on the account ot them all. 
Man more earneſtly defires the Fruits that are fitteſt for the Nouriſhment of his Body ; he 


thinks oftner on Bread and Wine than on Meats of difficult Digeſtion. So Zeſus Chriſt deſign- 
ing the Formation oft his Church, ought to be more taken up with thoſe who can moſt eafily en- 
ter, than on others which are extremely remote. ; : 
(The Scriprure likewiſe teaches us, that the Humble, the Poor, the Penitent, receive greater 
Graces than other Men , becauſe the Deſpiſers of Honours, Riches, and Pleaſures, are the fitteſt 
for the Kingdom oft- Heaven. x ; 

{Thole, tor Example, who have learn'd of Zeſus Chriſt to be meck and humble in Heart, ſhall 
find Reſt to cheir Souls. The Yoke of Chriſt, which is inſupportable to the Proud, will become 
eatic and light by the Afſſiſtances of Grace. For God hears the Prayers of the Humble, he will 
comfort them, juſtfie them, and ſave them ; he will fill them with Bleſſings, and will debaſe the 
high Mind ot the Proud. Bleſſed are the Poor in Spirit, & theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven, but 
woe to the Kich, for they have their Conſolation in this World. How hard is it, fays our Saviour 
for thoſe that have much Wealth to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven ? Tis harder for a Camel 
to pals through the Eye of a Needle ; which cannot be done withouta Miracle. 

As tor thoſe, who, like Pavid, humble their Souls with Faſting, change their Garments for 
Sack-cloth ; in a word, afflift themſelves upon fight of their Sins, and the Holineſs of God ; they 
are the worthy Objetts of the C ſhon of Ze/xs. For God deſpiles not a broken and contrite 
Heart. We conſtantly diſarm the Ahger of God, when we take his Parr againſt our ſelves, and 
revenge his Quarrel. ; . 

The Will of 7eſus Chriſt being entirely conformable to Order, whereof all Men have natu- 
rally ſome Idea, we might ſtill dicover by Reaſon, that he has more Thoughts and Detires in re- 

ard to ſome Perſons than others. For Order requires that more Graces ſhould be ſhed on thoſe, 

or Example, who are call'd ro Holy Orders, than on others whoſe Employment neccffarily en- 

gages them in Worldly Commerce , in a word, On thoſe who conftirure the Principal Parts of 

the Church Militant,- than on ſuch as have no regard to any body, or that meddle in the Eccle- 

fiaſtical State, or raiſe themſelves above others out of Ambition or Intereſt. tor though ir be 
requiſite that Feſus Chriſt ſhould give them Graces in relation to their Charge, rhcy merir not 

the Gitt of that Grace which may ſanCtifie them in the Station rhey have choſen our ot Selt-love. | 
They may have the Gitt of Prophecy, whilſt they may want Charity, as we are taught by Scrip- 2 Cor.13.2: 
rure. 

XX VI. But though we may diſcover by the Light of Reaſon, and the Authority of ay fon 
ſomething of the diverſe Wills of the Soul of 7e/ws, yer thar Order and Procets of Delires, 
which accompliſh the Predeſtination of the Saints, and which rend only to the aonouring God in 
the Eſtabliſlnment ot his Church, is an untathomable Abyſs to the Mind of Man. For it St. Pau/ 
had not taught us, that God would that all Men ſhould be included in Unbeliet, that he might 
excerciſe his Metcy towards them; ſhould we ever have thoughr rhar the Zeros were to fall into a 


wiltul Blindneſs, nor only that the mukitude of the Narions' might enter into the NE 6 
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that they themſelves might receive Mercy at the Accompliſhment of Ages ? The future World t e- 
ing to be a Work of pure Mercy, and to have infinite Ornaments, whereot we have no Ide; 
fince the Subſtance of Spirits is unknown to us, it is plain we can diſcover very little in the ditte- 
rent Deſires of the Soul of Fe/s, thele Defires being related to Deſigns we are ignorant of. Thus 
in the Diſtribution God makes of his Graces, we ought to cry out with St. Pau/, O the depth of 
the Riches both of the Wiſdom and Knowledge of God ! How unſearchable are his Judgments, and 
his Ways af finding out ! 

KXVIL. Ve have prov'd that the diverſe Defigns of the Soul of 7z/7 are the Opcaftonal Can: 
ſes of Grace; and we have endeavour'd to diſcover ſomething of thele Defires. Ler us now fee 
of what ſort of Grace they are the Occaſional Cauſes. For though 7e/1s Chrif? be the meritort- 
ous Cauſe of all Graces, it is not neceflary he ſhould be the Occafional Cauſe of the Graces of 
Light, and of certain external Graces, which are Preparatory to the Converſion of the leart, and 
which do not opperate. For 7e/ws Chriſt is always the Occaſional, or Neceflary Cauſe, according 
to the Eftabliſh'd Order of God, in point of all rhoſe Graces which opperate Salvation. 

XXVIIL In order to our diſtin underſtanding what this Grace is which 7e/as Chriſt, as Head 
of the Church, diffuſes in his Members, we ought to know what is that Concupilcence which 
the Firſt Man has communicated to all his Poſterity. For the Second Adam came to remedy the 
Diſorders which the Firſt Adam was the Cauſe of. And there is ſuch an Aﬀinicy between the Sin- 


Rom.s. 14- ful and Earthly, and the Innocent and Heavenly Adam, that St. Pau/ looks upon the tormer com- 


17, 18, 
1 Cor. 1 


49. 


15- municaring Sin to his Children by his Diſobedience, as the Type and Figure of the latter intufing 
5* Juſtice and Holineſs into Chriſt:ans by his Obedience. 


XXIX. Order requires that the Mind ſhould have the Supremacy over the Body, and not be di- 
vided againſt its Will by all thoſe Senſations and Motions which apply it ro ſenſible Objects. 
Therefore the Firſt Man, before his Sin, was ſo abſolute over his Senſes and Pafhons, that they 
were mure and filent as ſoon as he defird it; nothing could give him an involuntary Diverſion 
from his Duty , and all the Pleaſures, which at preſent precede Rea/or, did only refpecttully 
caution him, in a ready and eafte manner, of what ought to be don: tor the Preſervation of his 
Lite. But after his Sin, he loſt on a ſudden that Power over his Bodv. So that nor being able to 
ſtop the Morions, nor obliterate the Traces which ſenſible Objects produc'd in the principal 
Part of his Brais ; his Soul, by the Order of Nature, and in Puniſhment of his Dilobedience, 
found her ſelf miſerably enflav'd to the Law of Concupiſcence ; to that Carnal Law which cou- 
ſtantly wars againſt the Mind, inſpiring it with the Love of ſenſible Goods ; and fo ruling it by 
firong and lively, and at once ſoft and agreeable Paſhons, that ir cannot, and indeed will nor. make 
the neceſſary Struggles for its breaking the captivating Bonds. For the Contagion of Sin is [pread 
through the Children of Adam by an unavoidable Conſequence of the Order of Nacure, as 1 have 
explain'd in another place. 

KXX. \The Heart of Man is the conſtant Slave of Pleaſure; and when Reaſ07 teaches us, that 
*ris not convenient to enjoy it, we put it off but with Deſign of finding it more delicate and ſolid, 
We willingly facrifice little Pleaſures to the greater ; but the invincible Imprethon we are under 
for Happineſs, will not permit us to deny our ſelves all our Lite the SatisfaQtion we enjoy, when 
we give our ſelves up to follow our Paſſions. 

XI. *Tis certain that Pleaſure makes happy the PoſſefTour, at leaſt whilſt he enjoys ir. There- 
fore Men being made to be Happy, Pleaſure always gives the Will the firſt ſhock. and purs ir 
conſtantly in Motion towards the Good that cauſes or ſeems to cauſe it. The contrary is to be 
ſaid of Pain. Now Concupiſcence conſiſting only in a continual train of Senſations and Motions 
antecedent to Reaſon, and not ſubjett ro it ; of Pleaſures which ſeeming to flow trom ſurrounding 
Objects, inſpire into us the Love of them ; and of Pains, which rendring the Exerciſe of Vertue 
rough and painful, make us hate it : The Second Adam, to remedy the Diſorders of the Firſt, 
ought to produce in us contrary Pleaſures and Averfions to thoſe of Concupiſcence - Pleaſures tor 
the True, and Averſions or Dillikes tor ſenfible Goods. Thus the Grace, whereof 7:5 Chriſt 
is the Occaſional Cauſe, and which he inceflantly ſheds on us as Head of the Church, is not a 
Grace ot +” though he has merited that Grace likewiſe for us; and ſometimes may commu- 
nicate it, as I ſhall ſay by and by : But ris a Grace of Senſation, *ris the preventing DeleCtation, 
which begets and nurſes Charity in our Hearts. For Pleaſure naturally produces and cheriſhes the 
Love of thoſe Objetts which cauſe or ſeem to cauſe it. *Tis likewiſe the Diſgult which ſome- 
times ſenfible ObjetQts give us, which create an Averſion to' them, and capacitate us to guide the 
Motions of our Love by Light or Knowledge. 

XXAXI1I. We muſt oppoſe the Grace of Senſation to Concupiſcence, Pleaſure ro Pleaſure, Diflike 
to Dillike, that the Influence of 7eſus Chriſt may be direQly oppoſite ro the Influence ct the Firſt 
Man.) The Remedy muſt be contrary to the Diſeaſe, that it may cure itY tor iiuninating Grace 
cannot heat an Heart that is wounded by Pleaſure ; this Pleaſure muſt ceaſe, or another ſucceed ir. 
Pleaſure is the Weight of rhe Soul, and naturally bears it along with it, and ſenſible Pleaſures 
weigh it down to Earth. In order to her determining her felt, theſe Plcatures muſt vaniſh, or de- 
lectable Grace muſt raiſe her up rowards Heaven, and inſtate her well-nigh in Equ/ibrio. Thus it 
is the New Man may war againſt the 0/4; the Influence of our Head may refilt that of our Pro- 
genitor, and Zeſus Chriſt may conquer inus all our Domeſtick Enemies.” 

The Firit Man being free trom Concuprſcence belore his Sin, needed not to be invited to the 
Love of the True Good, by preventing Delettation. He &47ew cleariy that God was his Good ; 
and there was no Necetlity he ſhould have the Sex/e of Tt,* Twas not fir he ſhould be allur'd by Plea- 
lure 
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ſure to the Love of him, fince nothing withſtood this Love, and he knew him parte deſerving 
it. Burt after the Sin, the Grace of DeleQtarion was ry to ize th rr Are: © 

e of Concupiſcence, Theretore Lighr is the Grace of the Creator, tion-.is that of the 

eſtorer. Light is communicated by Feſus Chriſt as Eternal Wiſdom , DeteQtation is given by 
him, as Wiſdom Incarnate. Lighr, in its was mere Nature. Deleftation has ever been 
Pure Grace. Light, after the Sin, was granted us only for the Merits of 7e/ſws Chriſt. DeleQa- 
tion is granted both for the Merits, and by the Efficacy of the ſame Feſus. Laſtly, Light isſhed 
into our Souls, according to our own ſeveral Volitions and various Applications, - as | ſhall explain 
by and = & But the DeleQtation of Grace is infus'd into our Hearts, according to the diverſe De- 
fires of the Soul of Ze/ws Chriſt. Mg | 

XXXIIL 'Tis true, Pleaſure produces Light, becauſe the Soul is more attentive to Obje&s that 
give her Pleaſure. Since moſt Men deſpiſe or negleft the Truths of Religion ; becauſe abſtratt 
or unaffetting, it may be ſaid that the DeleQation of Grace inſtrutts them : For that rendring theſe 
Truths more ſenſible, they more eafily learn them - bong Attention they afford. And for this Rea- 
ſon St. Fobn ſays, That the UnGtion we receive Feſus Chriſt teaches all things , and that 
thoſe who have receiv'd it, have need of no InſtruQtor. | 

XXXIV. Yet it muſt be obſerv'd, That this UnQtion does not produce Light immediately. and 
by its ſelf, it only excites our Attention, which is the Natural or Occafional Cauſe of our Know- 
ledge. we ſee that Men of the greateſt Charity are not always the moſt Underſtanding All 
Mea being not equally capable of Artention, all the Receivers of the ſame Un&ion are not <qual- 
ly inſtrufted by it. Therefore, though Light may be ſhed on the Soul by a ſupernatural Infufion, 
and Charity often produces it; yer we are always to look upon this kind of Grace but as a Natu- 
ral Efte&t : For ordinarily Charity produces not Light. in the Mind, fave in proportion to the In- 
ducement it gives the Soul to defire the Knowledge of what ſhe loves. For, in fine, the diverſe 
Defires of the Soul are the Natural or Occaſional Cauſes of the Diſcoveries we make on any Sub- 
je whatſoever. Burt theſe things we mult explain more at large in the Second Part of this Diſcourſe. 
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Of the Grace of the CREATOR. 


reed | Know byt two Principles that direWly and of themſelves determine the Motion of our 
Love (Light and Pleaſure.) Light, to diſcover our ſeveral __— and Pleaſure, to 
make us taſt them. Bur there is a great difterence betwixt Light and Pleaſure , the former leaves 
us abſolutely to our ſelves, and makes no Intrenchment on our Liberty. It does not efficaciouſly 
carry us to Love, nor produce in us Natural or Nec Love; but only induces us to carry our 
ſelves to the loving, with a Love of choice, the Objetts it diſcovers ; or, which is the ſame 
thing, only cauſes us to determine to particular Goods the general Impreſſion of Love, God con- 
ſtantly gives us for the General. Bur Pleaſure etteftually determines our Will, and as it were 
conveys us to the Object which cauſes or ſeems to cauſe it. It produces in us a Natural and Ne- 

Love; weakens our Liberty, divides our Reaſon, and leaves us not perfeAtly to our own 
Condutt. An indifferent Attention to the Senſe we have of our internal Motions, will convince 
us of theſe Differences. 

Thus Man, before the Sin, being perfettly free, and having no foros amend to hinder him from 
proſecuting his Light in the Mortions of his Love, and knowing clearly that God was infinitely 
amiable, ought not to be determin'd by preventing Delight, as I have already faid, or by any 
other Graces of Senſation, which might have leflen'd his Merit, and induc'd him to love by In- 
ſtint the Good which ſhould only be lov'd by Reaſon. But after he had he, befides the 
Grace of Light, had need of that of Senſation to reſiſt the Motions of Concupiſcence. For Man, 
having an invincible Defire for Happineſs, cannot Jane ſacrifice his Pleaſure to his Light , his 
Pleaſure which makes him aQtually Happy.and ſubſiſts in him in ſpight of his Reſiſtance to his Lighr, 
which ſubſiſts but by a painful Application of Thought, and dies at the preſence of the leaſt attual 
Pleaſure ; and laſtly, which promiſes no ſolid Happineſs, rill after Death, which to the Imagina- 
tion ſeems a perfett Annihilation. | 

Light therefore is due to Man, to conduCt him in the queſt of — and belongs to Natu- 
ral Order, and ſuppoſes neither Corruption nor Reparation in Nature. But Pleaſure, which relates 
to the true Good, is pure Grace. For naturally the true Good ought not to be beloy'd otherwiſe 
than by Reaſon. Therefore the Occafional Cauſes of the Graces of Senſation, ought to be found 
in Tſe Chriſt, becauſe he is the Author of this Grace. But the Occaſional Caufes of Light 
ought to be ordinarily found in the Order of Nature, becauſe Light is the Grace of the Creator. 

XXVL In the eſtabliſh'd Order of Nature I can ſee but two Occafional Caufes which ſhed 


Light on Minds, and ſo determine the General Laws of the Grace of the Creator ; one which is. 


In us, and de S in ſome meaſure on us; the other which is found in the Relation we have 
with ſurrounding Obje&dts. The former is nothing but the diverſe Motions of®our Will , the ſe- 
cond is the Occurrence of ſenſible Objetts which att on our Mind, in confequence of the Laws 
of Union of our Soul with our Body, 

p RXRXVI 
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RXRXVII We arc taught by our own inward Conſciouſneſs, That the Love of Light produces 
it; and that Attention of Mind is a Natural Prayer, by which we obtain Inſtruttion of God x 
for all the Enquirers of Truth, who apply themſelves ro Truth, diſcover it in propottion to their 
Application. And if our Prayer were not terrupted, nor our Attention diſtarh'd, it we had any 
[dea of what we ask, and ſhould ask it with a competent Perſeverance, we ſhould not tail ro ob- 
tain, whilſt we were capable of receiving ic. But onr Prayers are continually interrupted, unleſs 
Selt-intereſsd ; our Senſes and Imagination muddy, and confound all our Ideas. {A though the 
Truth we conſult anſwers our Enquiries, the confus'd Noiſe of our Paſſions deafens us to its An- 
{wers, or makes us ſpeedily torger them,x 

XXXVIII IF ir be confider'd, that Man, betore the Fall, was animated with Charity, and poſ _ 
{eſs'd with all that was requifite to his Perfeverance in Innocence, ani thar by his Perlcverancennd 
Application, he oughr to merit his Reward, *rwill eaſily be conceiv'd rhat the ſeveral Defires of 
his Will were eftablif}1'd the Occaftoral Cauſes of rhe Light receiv'd in his Underſtanding ; other- 
wiſe his DiflraQtion had nor been voluntary, nor his Atteiition meritorious. Bur Nature, how- 
ever corrupted, is not deftroy'd: God has not deſrfted to will whar he once wild. And the ſame 
Laws {till ſubfilt. Theretore our manifold Volitiors are {till rhe Occaſional or Natural Cauſes of 
the Preſence of Ideas ro our Mind. But becanfe the Union of the Soul with the Body is chang'd 
into a Dependence on it by a Natural Conſequence of Sin, and rhe immntahle Will of God, as 
I have explain'd cl{ewhere; our Body at preſent diſturbs our Ideas, and fpeaks fo loud in tavour 
of its reſpe&}ive Goods, that the Mind but ſeldom conſults, and diftatedly littens to Internal Truth. 

XXX1X. Moreover. Experience daily teaches us that our Converſation with Underſtanding 
Perſons, is capable of inftrutting us by raiſing or Arteririon ; thar Preaching, Reading, Conrerfſe, 
a thouſand Occurrences of all forts, may raife tome fdeas im us, and likewiſe infpire us with 
go0d ThoughtS{ The Death of a Frierd is, douhrlefs, capable ot purting us in Mind of Dezrh, 
unleſs ſome great Paſſion takes us up. And when a Preacher ot great Natvral Fndowments un- 
dertakes to demonſtrare a moſt ſimple Truth, and convince others ot it; it muſt be own'd "that 
he may per:uade his Hearers, and even move their Conſcience, give them Fear and Hope, and 
raiſe in them ſuch other Paſſions as pur them in a leſs Stake of Oppolition to the Influence of the 
Grace of eſis Chriſt. | 

Men being made for a ſociable Life, *twas requifite they ſhould mutually communicate their 
Thoughts and Motions. *Twas fit they ſhould be uniced iv Mind as well as Body; and that 
{peaking by the Voice to their Ears, and by Writing to their Eyes, they thould intuſe Light and 
Lndafinting int one anothers Minds. | 

XL. But Light, whatever way produc'd in us, whether by particular Deſires, or fortuitous In- 
ances, as the Occaſional Cauſes of it, may be call'd Grace , etp<cially when ir nearly relates to 
Salvation ; though it be bur a Conſequence of the Order of Natnre; tecaute fince Sin, God owes 
us nothing, and all the Good we have is merited for us by 7e/is C/7f?, in whom our very Being 
fubſi{ts. But this kird of Grace, though merited for us by Ze/ws Chr. is not the Grace of our 
Lord, bur that ot the Creator z fince Ze/r45 Chriſt is not uſually the Occghonal Caule of it, but the 
Cauſe of it is d:{[coverable in the Order of Nature. 

XLI. There arc ſtill feveral other Natural Efte&s which we might reaſonably look upon as 
Graces. For Example: Two Perſons have at the ſame time two Detires of Curiofiry. The one 
ro go ſee an Opera, the other to hear a celebrared Preacher. If they ſatisfie their Curiofity, he 
thar #2es to tne Opera ſhall find fuch Objetts, as, according to his preſent Diſpoſition of Mind, 
ſhall r:iſ{in him Pafkons that will damn him ; whilſt the other ſhall find in the Preac!:c: i rear 
Force? 4.4 Light, thar the Grace of Converſion working in him at that moment, ſhall tc at!c -» 
ſave him. Which ſuppos'd, Let bur a ſhower of Kain, or any other Accident happen, that ma; 
ſtay chem ar$ome. Though the Rain be a Natural EfteQ, as depending on the Natural Laws of 
th2 Communication of Motions ; yet it may be ſaid ro be a Grace, m reſpect of him whoſe 
Damnation ir prevents, and a Puniſhment to him whoſe Converſton it hinders. 

XLII. Grace being conjoin'd to Nature, all the Motions of our Sou! and Body have ſome re- 
Jation ro Salvation. This Man is fav'd, by having in a State of Grace made a talſe Step, which 
happily broke his Neck ;- and another is damn'd, by having on ſome Occaſion misfurtunatel 
avo:ded the Ruines of a falling Houſe. We know not what is tor our Advantage, but we well 
Know there is nothigg of it felt ſo indifterent but has ſome reterence to our Salvarion, becauſe 
of the Mixture and Combination of Effects depending on the General Laws of Naturc, with 
others that depend on the General Laws of Grace. 

XLIII. As therefore Light points out to us the True Good, the Means to obtain it, our Duties 
to God ; in a word, the Ways we are to follow; it is fufficient to cauſe thoſe who are animated 
with Charity, tro do good, to merit new Graces, and to conquer ſome Temprations, as I ſhall ex- 
plain in another Place  1o I think we may lawtully give it the Name of Grace, though Feſus 
Chriſt be only the Meritorious Cauſe of it. And whereas External Graggs, which have no imme- 
diate Influence on the Mind, come nevertheleſs into the Order ot Predeſtination of Saints, I con- 
fider them alſo as True Graces. Ina word, I ſee not why we may not give the Name of Grace 
to all Natural EfteQts, when relating to Salvation, ſubſervient; ro the Grace of Feſus Chriſt, and 

delivering us from ſome Hindrances to his Efticacy. Yet it others will not agree with me, I ſhall 
not contend with them about Words. 

XLIV. All thele Graces, if we may be allow'd to call them fo, being thoſe of the C reator, the 
General Laws ot thete Graces are the Gencral Laws ot Nature. For we muſt ftil! obſerve, that Sin 
has 
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has not deſtroy'd Nature, though it has corrupted it. The General Laws of the Communications 


of Motions are always the ſame-z and thoſe of the Union of the Soul and Body-are chang'd no 


otherwiſe than that the Union of the former is grown into a Dependence, for the Reaſons I have 
given efewhere. For at preſent we depend. on that Body, to which, before Sin, we were only 
united. | 
X LV. Now the Laws of Nature are always moſt Simple and General : For God aQts not by 
ricular Wills, unleſs Order requires a Miracle. Which Truth I have ſufficiently prov'd in the 
irſt Diſcourſe. Thus when a Stone falls on the Head of a good Man, and rids him of his Lite, 
it falls in conſequence of the Laws of Motions , and not becauſe that Man is Juſt, and God de- 
ns to recompenſe him. When a like Accident deftroys a Sinner, *ris not becauſe God will 
nn puniſh him : For God, on the contrary, would have all Men fav'd. Bur he is not tochangs 
the Simplicity of his Laws, to ſuſpend the Puniſhment of a Criminal. So likewiſe, when Light 


breaks into our Underſtanding, *tis becauſe our Deſires are the Natural or Occaſional Cauſes of 


it ; *ris becauſe we hear ſome underſtanding Perſon, and becauſe our Brain is diſpos'd to receive 
the Impreſſions of the Speaker : And not that God has 2 particular Will on our If, but that 
he follows the General Laws of Nature, to which he has oBlig'd himſelf. I can ſee nothing My- 
Rerious in the Diſtribution of theſe kinds of Graces, and I ſtand not to draw Conſequences dedu- 
cible from theſe Truths. ; bes 

XLVI. *Tis to be obſerv'd, that Ze. Chriſt, who is the ſole Meritorious Cauſe of the Goods 
we receive from God, by the Order of | Nature, is ſometimes the Occafional Cauſe of the Grace 
of Light as well as of that of Senſation; yet I am of Opinion, that this but rarely happens , 
becauſe indeed it is not neceſſary it ſhould. Feſws Chriſt, as much as poſſible, makes the Order 
of Nature ſubſervient to that of Grace. For beſides that, Reaſon evinces that Ordes will have 
ir ſo; becauſe that Method is moſt*fimple, ir is ſufficiently maniteſt by the ConduQt he takes on 
Earth, and the Order he has eftabliſh'd, and ſtill preſerves in his Charch. Zefa Chriſt made 


uſe of Speech for the Inſtruction of the World, and likewile ſent his D:/cip/es, rwo by two, to Luk. 10 
prepare the People to receive him. He has ſertled Apoſtles, Prophers, Evangeliſts, Dottors, Biſhops, Eph 1: 
[ ature Handmaid ** 


and Pricſts, to labour in the Edification of the Church. Is not this ro make 
to Grace ; and to propagate the Lrght of Fairh in Mens Minds by ways molt —_—_ and Natu- 
ral; And indeed ym Chi/t on Earth was not to inſtruct Men by particular Wills, fince he 
might inſtru&t them as Intcriour Truth and. Eternal Wiſdom, by the molt fimple and exuberapt 
Laws of Nature. 

X LVII. That which lies moſt hidden and unreveal'd in the Order God has follow'd for the Eſta- 
bliſhment of his Charch, is, doubtleſs, rhe Time, Place, and orher Circumſtances of the Incarna- 
tion of his Son, and the Preaching of the Ge/pel. For why ſhould Zeſus Chrift, tor whom the 
World was created, become Man Four thouſand Years after its Creation ? hy muſt he be 
born among the Zervs, he that was to reject that wretched Nation > Why muſt he chooſe to be 
the Son of Pavid, when the Family of David was obſcur'd ; and notrather to be born from Em- 

rours, who have commanded the whole World, fince he came to Convert and Enlighten all the 
Farth > Why to elett his Apoſt/es and Diſciples out of the Ignorant and Illeterate, to preach to 
the Inhabitants of Berh/ard: and Corazin, who remain in Incredulity ; and to leave Tyre and Si-, 
don, who wor! have been converted by the like Grace afforded them ; to hinder St. Pau/ from 
preaching the Word of Go in Aa, and to appoint him to paſs into Macedonia ? A thouſand 
other Circumſtances, which have accompanied the Preaching of the Goſpel, are, no doubt, ſuch 
Myſteries as admit not clear and evident Reaſons z nor is ir = Defign to give them. My Pur- 
poſe is only tc eftabliſh ſome Principles that may attord ſome Light to theſe and the like Diffi- 
culties ; or at leaſt, give us to underſtand that nothing can be thence concluded againſt what I 
have ſaid of the Order of Nature and Grace. 

XLVII. 'Tis certain that Natural| EffeQts are complicated and mix'd a thouſand ways with the 
Eftets of Grace ; and that the Order of Nature ſtrengthens or weakens the Efficacy or Effetts of 
the Orders of Grace, according as theſe two Orders variouſly combine together. Death, which 
by the General Laws of No:re, at a particular Junfture befals a good or ill Prince, or Biſhop, 
occaſions a great deal of Good or Evil in the Church, becauſe ſuch kind of Accidents cauſe a great 
Diverſiry in the Sequel of Eftets, which depend on the Order of Grace. But God would have 
all Men fav'd by the fimpleſt ways. Theretore we may and ought to ſay in general, That He 
has chofen the Time, the Place and Manners, which in the procels of Time, and by the General 
Laws of Nature and Grace, mult, all things confider'd, introduce a greater Number of the Pre- 
deſtinare into the Church. God does all things for his G/ory : Theretore, among all the poſſible 

Combination of Nature and Grace, he has trom the infinite Extent of his Knowledge made 
choice of that which could torm the perfeQteſt Church, and moſt ſuitable to his Majeſty and Wiſdom. 

XLIX. This, one would think, were ſufficient to anſwer all the Difficulties that can ariſe about 
the Circumſtances of our Myſteries : Forit it be ſaid, that Zeſws _ ought to be born to a Roman 
Emperour, and to perform his Miracles in the Merropo/is of the World, that the Ge/pe/ might 
ſpread it {elf with greater Eaſe into the remoteſt Countries : It may be boldly anfwer'd, That 
though this ſeems ſo to Men, yet that Combination of Nature and Grace: had not been 1o wor- 
thy of the Wiſdom of God as that which he has choſen. I conteſs Re/:gron had been propagated 
with greater eafe ; but its Eſtabliſhment had not been ſo Divine and Extraordinary, nor conſe- 
quently an invincible Proof of its Reality and Truth. So har, according ro that Combination, 
Religion would at this Day have been deſtroy'd, at leaſt lc{s ditleminated abroad in the World. 
Beſides, 


ts 
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Befides, when we ſay that God aQts by the ſimpleſt ways, we ever -74 "gat an Equality in the reſt, 
and efpecially in rhe G/ory that ought to redound to God from his Work. But the Church had nor 
been ſo perfett, nor ſo worthy of the Greatneſs and Holinefs of God, if it had been form'd with 
ſo much eaſe. For the Beauty of the Heavenly 7eru/alem confitting in the Variety of Rewards 
accruing upon the ſeveral Combats of <hrijt:ans , *rwas requiſite the Martyrs ſhould lay 
down their Lives as well as 7e/ Nat ay to enter into the Poſſeihon of their preſent Glory. In 
a word, this Principle, That of all the infinite Combinations of Nature and Grace, God has 
choſen that which ought to produce an Eftett moſt worthy of his Greatneſs and Wiſdom, ſuffi- 
ces for 2 General Anſwer to all the Difficulties thar can be ftarted abour the Circumſtances of our 
Myſteries; like as, to vindicate the Orders of Nature and Grace in themſelves, we need but 
know, That God, being infinitely wiſe, frames no Deſign but upon the admirable Proportion of 
' Wiſdom and Fecundity, diſcover'd in the ways capable to bring ir to paſs, as I have explain'd in 
the Firſt Diſcourſe. LE | 

L. Moſt Men judging of God by meaſure of themſelves, imagines that he firſt forms a Deſign, 
and afterwards conſults his Wiſdom about Ways ro execute ir. For our Volitions generally pre- 
vent our Reaſon, and our Defrgns are hardly ever perteQly Ratioral. But God's Ways are not 
like thoſe of Men, who atts in the In it 1 baye well conſulted the Idea of a 
Being infinitely pcrfe&t. God, by the infinite Light of his Wiſdom, knows all poſſible Works, 
and at once all the reſpeQtive Ways of producing them. Fe ſees all the Proportions between 
Means and their End. He compares all things by one Eternal, Immutable and Neceſſary View ; 
and by the Compariſon he makes of the Proportions of Wiſdom and eng 5 which he diſco- 
vers between the Deſigns and Ways of executing a, he freely torms a Deſign. But the De- 
ſign being form'd, he neceſſarily chooſes the general Ways moſt worthy of his Wiſdom, Great- 
neſs and Goodneſs. For fince he forms no Defign, but through the Knowledge of the Means of 
executing it, the Choice of the Deſign includes the Choice of Means. 

LI. When I fay, That God forms his Defign freely, I would not be thought to mean that he 
may make choice of another leſs worthy, and rejeft rhat which is more worthy of his Wiſdom. 
For ſuppoſing that God wills the ProduCtion of an external Work worthy of him, he is not indif: 
ferent in the Choice, but muſt produce the perteCteſt potſible, with reterence to the Simplicity of 
the Ways he a&ts by. This God owes to himſelf, trom following the Rules of his Wiſdom, and 
he muſt always a& in the wileſt and perfetteſt manner. Burt I ſay, that God torms his Defign 
freely ; becauſe he does not 2s and neceſſarily love any thing beſides his own Subſtance. 
Neither the Incarnation of the Word, nor for a much ſtronger Reaton, the Creation of the World, 
are neceſſary Emanations of his Nature. God is fully Selt-tufficient : For the Being infinitely per- 
fet may be conceiv'd _ and without neceſſary Kelation to any of his Creatures. 

LII. As God neceſlarily loves himſelf, he neceſſarily tollows the Kules of his Wiſdom. But . 
whereas his Creatures conſtitute no part of his Being, he is fo tull and ſufficient in.himſelf, that 
nothing obliges him to produce them and he is abſolutely indifferent or free on their Account. 
And therefore it is that he has made the World in Time : For that Circumſtance ſufficiently ſhews 
that the Creatures are not neceſſary Emanations of the Divinity, bur eſſentially depending on the 
Free Will of the Creator. : 

LIII. Lo ! however an ObjeQtion that offers it ſelf immediately to the Mind. IF it were tru 
that God neceſſarily follow'd the Rules of his Wiſdom, the World would not have been ——_ 
in Time : For either the World is worthy or unworthy of God. It it were better that the World 
ſhould not be produc'd from Nothing, it ought to be Eternal ; if on the contrary, that it ſhould 
remain in Nothingneſs, it ought not to be created. Therefore God is not oblig'd to ſtick to Rules 
which his Wiſdom preſcribes, fince the World was created in Time. 

But this ObjeCtion is eaſily anſwer'd. *Tis better for the World to be, than not to be ; but it 
had better not be at all than be Eternal. The Creature ought to carry the Effential Character 6f 
Dependency. If Spirits were Eternal, they might have iome reaſon to confider themſelves as 
Gods, or neceſſary Beings ; or at leaſt, as capable of oo to the Greatneſs or Felicity of 
God ; whilſt imagining he could not forego producing them. They might in a manner compare 
themſelves with the Perſons in the Deity, while believing themſelves produc'd like them Goo 
neceſſary Emanation. Thus God ought by the Rules of his Wiſdom to leave Creatures the 
Mark of their Dependence; and yet give them Aſſurance that he made them not to annihilate 
them ; and that being conſtant in his Purpoſes, by reaſon of his unlimited Wiſdom, they ſhall 
eternally ſubſiſt. 

LIV. This Difficulty may till he driven farther in this manner. God neceſſarily follows the 
Rules of his Wiſdom, and neceſſarily does what is beſt. But it was at leaſt better for the World 
to be created in Time, than not to be at all. And certainly it was fit, by the Rules of the Wiſdom 
of God, that the World ſhould be produc'd in the Circumſtances in which he produc'd it. There- 
tore the Creation of the World in Time is abſolutely neceſſary, God was not at Liberty on its 
account, nor capable of hindring its temporary ProduQtion. 

For the Reſolution of this Difficulty, it muſt be obſerv'd, That though God follows the Rules 
preſcrib'd by his Wiſdom, yet he does not neceſſarily what is beſt ; Lecauſe, being Maſter of his 
Action, he may chooſe to do any thing. To att, and not to follow the Kules of his Wiſdom, is 
a Fault : Therefore, on ſuppoſition that God aQts, he neceſſarily a&ts in the wiſeſt manner con- 
ceivable. Burt his Liberty in the ProduCtion of the World, is a Sign of his Abundance, Fulnels, 
and Selt-iutticiency. *Tis berrer tor the World to be, than not to be; the Incarnation ot _- 
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Chrift renders the Work of God ow of its Author, I acknowledge: But whereas God is ef: 


ſentially happy and _ and as nothing is good on his Confideration; but himſelf, or the Cauſe 
of his Perfartion and his Happineſs, he loves nothing invincibly befides his own Subſtance ; and 
whatever is exteriour to him, ought ro be produc'd by an Aion really eternal and immutable, 
bur that derives; its Neceffity front Suppoſition of the Divine Decrees. 

LV. I offer another Principle, 'which I have already mention'd, which may afford ſome Light 
to the Difficulties thar may ariſe about the Incarnation 'of Zeus Chriſt, and the Creation of the 
World. Reaſon and Authority of Holy Writ- teach us, thar rhe Firſt and Principal of the De- 
figns of God, is the Conſtirution of his Chureb in Feſws Chriſt; "The preſent World is not crea- 
ted ro remain as it is : The Falthood and Errour, the Injuſtice and Diforder, that are ſeen in it; 

ive us ſufficiently to underſtand ir ought to have an The future World, which Truth and 
Jaſtice hall inhabit, is the Earth which God has ſerrled on inviolable Foundations ; and which be- 
ing the ObjeQt of Divine Love, ſhall eternally -ſubſiſt, God has not created this Viſible World 
with orher : than to raiſe by toy that invifible City, whereof St. Zohr ſpeaks ſo many 
Wonders ; and as Ze/1s Chr:ft ſhall be the principal Beauty of ir, he was always had in View 
-by God in the Produttion of his Work. He has made all for Man, and with reference to him, 
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as the ana teaches : Bur he for whom, according to St. Pau/, God has made all things, is Heb. 2. 
Feſa 


the Man 7Ze/us Chriſt. *Tis to teach Men that they are created, and that they ſubſiſt in 7e/a 
Chriſt , *ns ro unite them ſtrairly to him; 'tis to induce them to make themſelves like him, that 

has figur'd ou Chriſt and his Church, in the principal-of his Creatures. For *tis neceflary 
that Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be fonnd in the whole Work of God, that- it might be the worthy Ob- 
Jett of his Love,. and of the Attion that produc'd it. 

LVI. If we conſider the manner of the Firſt Man's Creation, as related by Holy — how 
his Wife was form'd out of his Fleſh and Bone ; his Love to her, and the Circumſtances of their 
_ we ſhall doubtleſs judge that God thought on the Second: Adam in the Formation of the 
Firſt; thar he conſider the Father of the furure World, in creating the Father of rhe preſent ; 


and that he deſign'd the Firſt Man and Woman for expreſs Types of Zeſws Chrift and his Church. Cor. 12: 


St. Paul permits us not to doubt of this Truth, when he affures us we are form'd of the Fleſh a 
and Bone of Feſus Chriſt, thar-we are his Members; and that the Marriage of Adam and Eve _ 5+ 30s 


is the Figure of 7eſies Chriſt and his Church. 

LVII. God might perhaps torm Men and Animals by ways as ſimple as common Generation. 
Burt fince this way typified 7eſs Chriftand his Church, fmce it wore the Impreſs of the principal of 
God's Deſigns, and repreſented, as I may ſay,' the well-belov'd Son to his Father, that So7 in whom 
alone the whole Work of the Creation ſublifts, God ought to prefer it before all other ; thereh 
likewiſe to teach us, thatas intelligible Beauties confiſt in their Relation to Eternal Wiſdom, 10 
ſenſible Beauties muſt, though in a manner little known to us, relate to Incarnate Truth. 

LVIII. Doubtleſs there are many Analogies and A betwixt the moſt principal of the 
Creatures, and 7Zeſus Chriſt, who is their Pattern and their End. Fer all is full of Tejus Chriſt , 
every thing repreſents and rypitics him, as much as the Simplicity of the Laws of 'Nature will per- 
mit. - But 1ſhall not venture to enter on the Partitulats of this Subjeft. For belides that Iam fearfu! 
of miſtaking, and have not a competent Knowledge either of Nature or Grace, of the preſent 
World, or the future, to diſcover their Relations ; I know that the ination cf Men is ſo 
farcaſtical and nice, that we cannot by Reaſon lead them to God, much leſs to Zeſus Chriſt, with- 
out tiring their Patience, or provoking their Railery. Moſt Chriſtians are accuſtom'd to a Ph1/o- 
fopty that had rather have recourſe ro Fittions, as extravagant as thoſe of the Poets, than to 

z and ſome of them are ſo little acquainted with Zeſus Chriſt, that a Man would perhaps be 
reckon'd a Vifcomſt, if he ſaid the fine op with St. Pau/, without uſing his Words. For 'tis 
rather that great e which perſuades them than the View of Truth. The Authority of Scri- 
pture keeps them from blaſpheming what they do not underſtand ; but whereas they are but lirrle 
converſant with it, it cannot much enlighten them. 

LIX. Tis certain that the Zezoz/h People was the Figure of the Church, and that the moſt Holy 
and Remarkable-Perſons among the Kings, .P and . Patziarchs. of that.. Nation, were the 
Types of the Meffah, our Saviour Feſus Chriſt; which is a Truth nor deniable, without under- 
mining the Foundations of the Chriſt:an Religion, and making the moſt Learned of the Apoſtles 

ſs for the moſt Ignorant of Men. * 7eſus Chriſt being not yet come, ought ar leaſt to be typi- 
Fed For he ought to be expetted, he ought to be d , and by his Types he ought to ſtrew 
ſome ſort of Beauty over the Univerſe, to make it acceptable to his Father. Thus it was 
he ſhould In ſome manner be as ancient as the World, and that he ſhould die preſently after the Sin 
in the Perſon of Abe/. The Lamb that was ſlain from the Foundation of the World : The Begin- 
ning and End : Hon and Omega : Teſlerday and to Day : He is, was, and is to come. Theſe ::e 
the Qualifications St: Fobr attributes ro the Saviour of Men. 

LX. But ſuppoling that 7eſws mw ought to be typified, *rwas neceſſary it ſhould be done by 
his Anceſtors eſpecially ; and that their Hiſtory, dictated by the Holy Sprrit, ſhould be handed 
down to tuture Ages, to the end we might ftill compare 7e/us Chriſt with his Figures, and ac- 
knowledge him for the true Mr/reb. Of all Nations God loving that moſt which had neareſt 
Relation to his Son, ought to make rhe 7eres the Fathers of Zeſus Chrift, according to the Fleſh, 
fince they had been the moſt lively and exprefs Figures of his Son. 

LXI. But, it driving this Difficulty up higher, the Reaſon be demanded of the Choice God 
made of the Jews to be the principal Figyres of 7eſars Chriſt, T think I may and ought affirm 
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that God acting always by the fim ways, and diſcovering in the infinite Treaſures of his 
Wiſdom all the Combinations of Nature with Grace, choſe that which was to make the Chageh 
the moſt ample, moſt Levy and moſt worthy of his own Greatneſs and Holineſs, as I have faid 
betore. Secondly, I think I ought to anſwer, that God foreſeeing that what was to happen to the 
7Zewiſh People by a _— Congnenns of Natural Laws, would have more Aralogy to his 
Defign of pity ing Zeſs Chriſt and- his Churcb, than all that could befall other Nations, thought 
fit to chooſe that People rather. than any other. For, in brief, Predeſtization to rhe Lew is not 
like Predeſtmation to Grace ; and though there be nothing in Nature that can oblige God to ſhed 
his bees equally on a whole People, yet merhinks Nature may merit the, Law in the Senſe I here 
underſtand it. x 

LXII. 'Tis true, that all that befell the Zeros, who repreſented Zeſius Chriſt, was not a nec 
Conſequence of the Order of Natuze : There was need of Miracles to make he Foe lively, 
expicls Figures of the Church. But Nature at keaft turniſh'd Ground-work, Materials, and 
pr the hrovent Strokes in moſt Inſtances, and Miracles finiſh'd. the reſt. Whereas no other 

ation would have been ſo proper for fo juſt and accompliſh'd a Defign. 

LXIIL It I miſtake nor, we are _y to think that God, having a Wiſdom preſcious of all 
the Events and Conſequences: of all poſhble Orders, and all their Combinations, never works Mj- 
racles when Nature is ſufficient ; and rhat therefore he muſt chooſe that Combination of Natural 
Efte&ts, which, as it were, remitting him the Expence of Mizacles, nevertheleſs moſt faithfully 
executes his Defigns. 

Fox Example : *Tis neceffary that all Sin ſhould be puniſh'd. But that's not always done in 
this World. Yer ſuppoſing ir was requiſite for the Glory of Zeſus Chriſt, and the Eſtabliſhment 
ot Religion, that the Zews ſhould be puniſh'd in the Face of the whole World, for the Crime 
they had committed in murthering our Saviour; it was fit that Feſws Chri ſhould come into the 
World, about the Reign of Herod; ſuppoſing that People, by the nec Conſequence cf the 
Order of Nature, was to be divided about that time; that Civil Wars and perpetual Seditions 
were to weaken them ; and that, laſtly, the Remans were to ruine and diſperſe them, with the 
rotal Deſtruttion of their City and Temple. 'Tis true; there ſeems ro be ſomething extraordb 
nary in the Deſolation of the Zews : But as it ſhews/greater Wiſdom in God, to produce fo ſu;- 
prizing EfteQts, by the moſt ſimple and general Laws of Nature, than by particular Wills, which 
are always Miracles ; I queltion whether on that Occafion we are ro fly unto a Miracle. Bur, 
tor my part, 1 ue it not here; fince*tis a Fatt that we cannor eafily nor need we explain onr 
{elves upon : And | produce this Inſtance only to make {ome Application of my Principles, and 
to make them more eaſily intelligible to others. 

[ have, I think, ſaid enough of Nature and Grace, to ſatisfie all equitable and moderate Per- 
ſons about an infinite Number of Difficulties, which difturb only their Minds who muſt tixeds 
judge of God by themſelves. For if, Men would confult the Idea of an Infinitely Pertett Being, 
of a General Cauſe, of an Infinite Wiſdom z and if they would conſent to the Principles I have 
eſtablith'd contormable to that Idea, I believe rhey would neither be ſurpriz'd nor offended at the 
Contha of GOD, and that they would change their Murmurs and Cenſures ime Wonder and 
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PART I. 


Conterning Liberty. 


I. HAS Ei poebiog many ettoent neat chen.the Sobfleras at Saiget fon 
parate it from God. For whar's a Mind void of Underſtandi Reaſon, deſti- 
tute of Motion and Love? Yerit is the Word and Wiſdom of which is the uni- 
verſal Reaſon of Minds ; and *tjs the Love whereby God loves himſelf, that gives 
Ne the, Motion ie has —_ Gong _ WU the rag Saas S__— by its Narurat': and 
eceflary Union with Truth it iclt : 1t it is reaſonable, 'tis ſo through ſupreme Reaſon : Laſtly, 
it be 2 Spiric, or Incelligence, *tis- in one jenſe, becauſe irs Subſtance is enlightned, 'penertated, 
and perte&ted by the Light of God himſelfy Theſe Truths I have explain'd in another Place. 
So likewiſe the Subſtance of the Soul is not*apable of loving Good, fave by its Natural and Ne- 
njon with the Eternal and Subſtantial Love of the Supreme Good ; it advances not to- 
wards Good any farther than convey'd by God; it is veledt only from the Motion it condeualt 
receives from him ; it lives only through Charity, and wills merely througty the Love of 
which God makes it participate, though ir abuſes it. For, in fine, God and preferving 
Minds himſeli, inclines them rowatds him as long as he preſerves their Being, and com- 
municates the Love of Good to then whilſt they are capable of receiving it. Now that natural 
and continual Motion of the Soul rowards Good in general, towards. indetinite, rowards 
God, is what I here call IW://: Since 'ris that Motion which capucirates the Subſtance of the 
Soul to love different Goods. 

H. This Natural Motion of the towards Good in general, is invincible ; for *tis not in 
our Power not to will to be happy. \We neceſfarily love what we clearly know and lively feel to 
be our All Minds love God by the Necefhty of their Nature $ and if rhey love any thing 

lſe by a Free Choice of their Will, 'ris not becauſe they ſeek nor God, or the Cauſe of their Fe- 
lictry. buir becauſe they are deceiv'd.x *Tis becauſe, perceiving by a confus'd Senſation, that fur- 
rounding Bodies make them happy, IP them as good, and by an Ordinary and Natural 
love them, and unite to PIES 

HE. But the Love of all theſe particular Goods is not naturally invincible. Man confider'd in 
his Original State, might ſuperſede loving thoſe Goods that fill'd not the whole Capacity of his 
Aﬀettion: Thete being but one Good which includes all others, he might ſacrifice every other 
Love to the Love of this. For God having made Minds only for himfelt, cannot invincibly carry 
them to the loving any thing befides him, ot without relation ro him. Laſtly, our own inward 
Conſciouſneſs informs us, that we can rejeQ a Fruit, though we are inclin'd to rake it. Now that 
Power of loving, or nor loving particular Goods, the Nox-invincibility which is found in the Mo- 
tion, which carries Minds to the loving what does not ſeem every ys bay ms of all Goods. 
That Power, or Non-invincibi/ity, is whar I call Liberty. Thus placing the Defmition inſtead of 
the thing defin'd, that Expreflion, owr Wll rs "__ fignifies, thar the Natural Motion of the 
Soul towards Good in general, is not-invincible tn point of Good in particular. ' To the Word 
Free, the Mea of Voluntary is commonly annex'd;, bur in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, I ſhall 

take the Word in the Senſe I have obterv'd, as being the moſt Natural and Ordinary. 
' IV. The Word Good is equivocal, and may fignifie either Pleaſure which makes, formally hap- 
py, or the true, or ſeeming Caute of Pleaſure. In this Diſcourſe I ſhall conſtantly rake the Word 
ood 1n the f:cond Senſe ; becauſe indeed Pleature is imprinted on the Soul, (that ſhe may love 
the Cauſe that makes her happy. thar ſhe*may advance towards it by the Morion-of her Love, 
and may firiftly unite to it, ro be perpecually happy. When the Soul loves nothing buther own 


Pleaſure, 
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Pleaſure, the in cftect loves nothing diſtin from her ſelf. For Pleaſure is only a Condition or 
Modification of -the Soul, which renders her a -ant-comremt.” Bur whilttthe Soul 
cannot be the Cauſe of her own Pleaſure, ſhe's-unjult,- ningrareful;-2nd blind, it-the loves her 
Pleaſure, and forgets to pay the Love and Devotion which 1s due to the true Caule that produces 
it in her. As none but God can act immediately and by himſelf on the Soul, and make her ſen- 
fible of Pleaſure by the a&tual Efficacy of his all-potent Will; ſo he alone is truly Good. How- 
ever I term the Creatures, Good, which axe the ſeeming Cauſes of the Pleafures-we tggt occahio- 
nally from them. For I am unwilling to deviate frog the cuſtomary way ot'Speaking#apy farther 
than is neceffary to explain my Jelf clearly. ; All eatures, though Good b Gems | amy or Per- 
fe. with teference to the Defigns of God,” afe not Good, with reference to us. They are not 
our Good, nor the true Cauſe of our Pleaſure or Felicity. 

- V. The natural Motion which God conftantly imprints on the Sout to carry it to love him, ot 
(0 make uſe of a Term which is the Aþbridgement of ſeveral Ideas, and can be no longer equi- 
vocal or confus'd atter the Definition I\have given of itz) the 17/7 is;derermin'g towards parti- 
cular Goods, either by a clear and evident Knowledge, or by a confus'd Senſarfon which points 
theſe Goods our to us. Whilſt rhe Mind ives or taſts not any particular Good, the Motion 
ot the Soul remains as it were ar hen. it tends towards Good in general. Bur this Motion 
receives a particular Determination, as ſoon as the Mind has the Idea of Senſation of ſome parri- 
cular Good : For the Soul being continually bent rowards Good undetermin'd, ought ro move 
when the Good —_ | | . | 

VI. But when the Good, which is preſent to the Mind and Senſes fils not theſe two Faculties; 
when it's diſcover'd under the Ideaiof a particular Gogd, of a Good that comprehends not all 

* Goods and when it is taſted by a Senſation that rakes*nor up the whole Capacity of the Soul, 
ſhe may ſtill defire the Perception and Fruition of ſome other Good ; ſhe may fuſpend the Judg- 
ment ot her Love. She may refuſe to acquieſce in the aQtual Enjoyment, and by her Defires ſeek 
out ſome novel Objet. And as her Defires are the Occaſional Cauſes of her Light and *Know- 
ledge, the may, by the natural and neceſſary Union of all Minds with him, who includes the 
Ideas of all Goods, diſcover the True Good, and in the True, many other particular Goods dift- 
icrent from that ſhe perceiv'd and enjoy'd before. | 

Therefore having ſome Knowledge of the Emptineſs and Vanity of ſenſible Goods, and attend- 
ing to the ſecrer Reproaches ot her Reaſon, to the Remorlſes of her Conſcience, to the Com- 
plaints and Menaces of the True Good, who will not that ſhe ſhould ſacrifice to ſeeming and 
1maginary Goods ; may, by the Motion which God continuall _—_ on her for Good in gene- 
ral, Sovereign Good, that is, tor himſelf, check her ſelf in her Courſe towards any parricular 
Good. She may refiſt the {enfible Allurements, ſearch and find out other Objetts, compare them 
together, and with the indelible Idea of the Supreme Good, and love none of them with a derer- 
minate Love. And if the Sovereign Good comes to be ſomewhat reliſh'd, ſhe may prefer it to 
all particular Goods, though the Pleaſure and SatisfaQtion they ſeem to infuſe into the Soul be 
extremely great and very agreeable. But theſe Truths require a larger Explication. 

VILE The Soul is —_— driven towards Good in __ ſhe defires the Poſlgton of all 
Goods, and will never limit her Love ; there being no Good that appears ſuch that ſhe refuſes to 
love. Therefore when ſhe aCtually enjoys a particular Good, ſhe has a Tendency to proceed far- 
ther ; ſhe {till defires ſomething more by the natural and invincible Impreſſion which God gives 
her ; and to change or divide her Love, it ſuffices to preſent her another Good beſides that of her 
preſent Enjoyment, and to give her a Taſt of the Pleaſure it affords. Now the Soul may ordina- 
Tily ſeek «<"{ diſcover new Goods : She may likewiſe approach and enjoy them. For, in fine, her 
Defires are the Natural or Occafional Cauſes of her Knowledge ; and Objects appear and draw 
rowards her in proportion to her Earneſtneſs ro know them. A Man of Ambition, who confiders 
the Luſtre of a Dignity, may likewiſe think on the Slavery, Conſtraint, and the truc Evils that 
accompany Humane Grandeur ; he may ſumm up the Account, weigh and compare all together, 
if his Paſſion does not blind him 4 For I confeſs there Y Moments in which Paſſion takes away 


all Liberty from the Mind, and that it always leflens it.) Thus as a Dignity, howevzr great it 
appears, cannot be taken by a perfeQtly free and rational Man, for univerſal and infinire Good, 
whilſt the Will extends to all Goods : This perfeQtly free and pertectly rational Man,' may enquire 
after and find out others, in as much as he can defire them, it being his Defires which diſcover and 
preſent them to him. He may then examine them and compare them with that which he enjoys. 
"But whereas he can find only icular Goods on Earth, he may, and ought, whilſt he lives here 
below, to examine them, and perpetually ſeek, and never acquieſce. Or rather, that he may not 
be conſtantly following a freſh Chaſe, he oughr in general to negle& all rranfirory Goods, and de- 
' fire only ſuch as are Immutable and Eternal. 

VHI. But whereas we love not to ſeek, but to enjoy, and that the Labour of Examination is 
at preſent very paintul, but Repoſe and Enjoyment always very agreeable, the Soul commonly 
reſts when ſhe has tonnd any Good ; ſhe ſtops at it to enjoy ir; ſhe deceives her ſelf, becaule by 
her miſtaking and judging ſhe has found what ſhe looks tor, her Defire is chang'd into Pleaſure, 
and Pleaſure makes her happier than Dehire. (Bu her Happineſs canuor laſt long : Her Pleaſure 
being iU-grounded, anjuſt, and deceirful, immediately difquiers and moleſts her, becauſe ſhe de- 
fires ro be ſolidly and truly happy? Thus the natural Love of Good quickens her, and produces 
in her new D-lires. Theſe contus'd Deſires repreſent new Objeftts. The Love ot Pleaſure puts 
her on the Purſuit of thoſe which afford or ſeem to afford ir, and the Love of her Repoſe fattens 

her 
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her upon them, She does not immediately examine the DeteQts of the preſent Good, when pre- 

e(3'd with its Sweetneſs ; but rather contemplares it on its belt fide, applies to that which charms 
ane and thinks only of enjoying it. But the more ſhe enjoys, the more ſhe loyes ir, and the clo- 
ſer ſhe approaches, the more curiouſly ſhe conſiders ir. But the more ſhe conſiders it, the more 
ImperfeCtions ſhe ipies in it ; and fince ſhe defires to be truly happy, ſhe cannot tor ever .be miſta- 
ken. When ſhe is thirſty, and hungry, and weary with ſeeking, ſhe preſently inebriates and fills 
her {1f with the firſt Good ſhe finds ; but ſhe is preſently diſguſted with a Nouriſhment which 
was not made for Man. Thus the Love*of the Tree Good excites in ker new Deſires for freſh 
Goods ; and whilſt the conſtantly changes her Purſuit, all her Lite, and her whole Happineſs on 
Earth, confiſts in a continual Circulation of Thoughts, Defires, and Pleaſures. Such 1s the Soul 
which makes no uſe ot her Liberty, bur leaves her felt ro the ConduCt of Change, to be guided 
by the obtaining Motion, and the tortuitous Concourſe of determining Oljedts. \But this is the 
State of a Man whoſe Underſtanding is ſo weak as daily to miſtake the falſe for the true Good ; 
and whoſe Heart is ſo corrupt as to betray and fell ir ſelt to every thing it is rouch'd with, to the 
Good which gives it an aCtual Senſe of rhe moſt ſweet and agreeable leaſures.} 

IX. But a Man perteQly tree, ſuch as we conceive Adam immediately after his Creation, knows 
clearly that none but God 1s his Good, or the true Cauſe of the Pleaſures he enjoys. Though he 
tcels Satisfaftion upon-the approach of circumambient Bodies, he loves them not ; God only he 
loves, and it God torbid him to unite to Bodies, he is ready to torſake them, what Pleaſure ſoever 
he finds in them. He reſolves to fix only in the Enjoyment of the ſupreme Good, and to facrifice 
all others to it ; and though never fo defirous of Happineſs, or the Enjoymgnt of Pleaſures, 
no Pleaſure is ſtronger than his Light. Not but that Pleaſures can blind him, perturbate his 
Reaſon, and fill up his thinking yung 7 (For the Mind being finice, all Pleaſure is capable of 
dividing and diſtraCting it:) But that Pleaſures _—_ to his Will, he is t60 cautious to 
be intoxicated by them. For the ſole invincible Pleaſure 1s that of the Bleffed, or that which the 
Firlt Man had found in God, it God ſhould have prevented and hindred his Fall; not only becauſe 
this Pleaſure fills all rhe Faculties of the Soul, without diſturbing her Reaſon, or carrying her to 
the Love of a pretended Good ; bur alſo becauſe nothing withſtands the Enjoyment of this Plea- 
ſure z neither the Defire of Perfettion, nor thar of Felicity. { For when we love God we ——_ ; 
when we enjoy him weare happy ; and when we love himwWith Pleaſure, we are happy and perfeCt 
all at once. Thus the perfecteſt Liberty is that oft Minds, which can art all times overcome the 

reſt Pleaſures ; of Minds, to which no Motion towards particular Goods is ever irreſiſtible : 
Tis that of a Man before the Sin, before Concupiſcence troubled his Mind and corrupted his 


Heart.) And the moſt impertett Liberty is thar of thoſe ro whom no Motion towards a particu- 
lar Good, though never ſo little, but is invincible in all forts of Circumſtances. 

X. Now betwixt theſe two ſorts of Liberty there are more and leſs Perte& to an Infinity of 
Degrees, which is a thing not ſufficiently minded. "Tis commonly imagin'd that Liberty is equal 
in all Men, and that 'tis an Eſſential Faculty of the Mind, the Nature whereof remains conftantly 
the ſame, though its AQtion varies according to the diverſity of Objetts. For we regardlelly ſup- 
u_ a pertett Equality in all things, wherein no ſenfible Inequality appears. Men indulge their 

lind, and rid it of all tedious Application, by giving things an ablizat Form, conſiſting in a 
ort of indivifible Eſſence. Bur this is an Errour, Li being no_ſuch Faculty as is imagin'd. 
There ate not two Perſons equally fiee in reſpect of the Objetts. ) Children have lefs Li 
than Men arriv'd to the perfect Exerciſe of their Reaſon” Nor are two Men whoſe Reaſon 
is equally clear, conſtant, and certain, in regard of the ſame Obj (Thoſe whoſe Paffions are 
_— and who have been unaccuſtom'd to reſiſt them, are leſs tree than others who have coura- 
giouſly impugn'd them, and who are naturally Men of Temper; and thereare not rwo Men equally 
moderate, equally ſenſible to the ſame Objects, and who have equally fought for the Preſervation 
oft their Liberty Some Perſons there are ſo ſold ro Sin, that they leſs refſt or think of refiſting 
ir when awake, than pious Men in their Sleep z fince we are taught by the Word of Truth, rhar 
he who commits Sin becomes a Slave to it | | 

XI. *True ir is, that by the Inſticution of Nature all Men are equally free : For God does nor 
invincibly determine Men to the Love of any particular Good” But Concupiſcence corrupts the 
Moral and IntelleQual Part ; and fince Man has loft the Power of obliterating the TraQts of ſen- 
fible Pleaſures, and ſiopping the Motions of Concupiſcence : That Liberry which had been equal 
in all Men, i# they had nor finn'd, grows unequal,' according to their difterent d of Lighr 


| and as variouſly work'd on by Concupiſcence. For Concupilcencs it-ſelf, which is equal 1 al 


Men, in as much as they have loſt their Power over their Body,{is a thouſand ways unequal) be- 
caule of the Diverfity that is found in the Conltruttion of the Body, in the Multipliciry 0- 
tion of rhe Spirits, and thoſe almoſt infinite Alliances and Relarions obrain'd through the Com- 
merce of the World. 

XII. To our diſtinQter underſtanding the Inequality which is found in the Liberty of different 
Perſons, we muſt obſerve, that every Man pertettly reaſonable, perteRly free, and who would be 
truly happy, may, and ought, upon the Freſence of any Obj which gives him the ſenſe of 
Pleaſure, tuſpend his Love, and caretully examine whether this Objett be the true Good, or whe- 
ther the Motion which carries him rowards it exattly comport with that which leads him to 
the true Good : Otherwiſe he would love by Inftintt, and not by Reaſon ; and if he conld not 
ſuſpend the Judgment of his Love, before he had examin'd it,. he would not he perfeRly free. 
Bur it he clearly diicovers that this Objett, which = him the Senſe of Pleaſure, is truly good 

ro 
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to him ; and if the Evidence in conjunttion with the Senſation be ſuch as will not permit him to 
ſuſpend his Judgment, then, though perfeAly free, he is no longer tree in reſpect of that Good, 
but he invincibly loves ir, becauſe Pleaſure agrees with Evidence. But being that God alone can 
at in us, as our.Good, and the Motion which byaſles us towards the Creatures is repugnant to 
that which carries us towards God z every Man, perteQtly reaſonable, and entircly tree, may and 
mult torbear to judge that ſenſible wax pj are his Goods. He may and ought to ſuſpend the Jud - 
ment which regulates, or fhould regulate his Love. For he can never evidently ice thar 1enfible 
Goods are true Goods, fince that can never be evidently ſeen which is not. 
- XUI. This Power of ſuſpending the Judgment, which is the actual Rule of Love; this Power, 
which is the Principle of our Liberty, and by which Pleaſures are not always invincible, is very 
much weaken'd fince;the Sin, though not quite deſtroy'd. And that we may have aQuually this 
Power, when we are tempted by an Object, *tis —_ » beiides the Love of Order, to have a 
thoughtful Mind, and to be {cnfible ro the Remorſe of Conlcience , for a Child or a Man all 
have not aQtually this Power. But all Men are not equally enlightned ; the Mind of Sinners is 
full of Darkneſs : Conſciences are not equally render, the Heart of Sinners is hardned : The 
Love of Order, aftual Graces are unequal in all Men : Therefore they are not equally free, nor 
have equal Power of ſuſpending their Judgment : Pleaſure determincs them, ang moves ſome ra- 
ther than others. (This Man can ſuſpend his Judgment, and waye his Conſcar, when a preſent 
Objett gives him the Taſt of a moſt quickning and ſenſible Pleature ; and another js of fo nar- 
row a Mind, and corrupt an Heart, that the leaſt Pleaſure is irrch{tible, and the leaſt Pain infup- 
ableZ Being not wont to fight againſt ſenſible Allurements, he becomes ſo diſpos'd as noteven 
to think of reſiſting them : Thus he has not rhen the Power of deterring his Conſent, lince he 
even wants the Power of making a RefleCtion ; and in regard to that Objett, he is like a Man 
aſleep or out of his Wits. 

XIV. The more weak is Reaſon, the more ſenſible grows the Soul, and1nore readily and falfly 
ſhe judge: of ſenfivle Good and Evil. If a Leat pricks, or even tickles a Man when alleep, he 
wakes in a ſtart, trighced, as if bitten by a Serpent. He perceives this liale Evil, and judges of 
it as of the greateſt MAisforrunes ; ſo intolerable it appears to him. His Reaſon tainting by the 
Slumber, incapacirates him trom ſuſpending his Judgment. To him the leaſt Goods as well as 
Evils, are almoli always inſuperable. For 'tis the Senſes which judge in him, and theſe are haſty 
Deciders ; whick ruft be fo for ſeveral Reaſons. When Reaſon is leis difabled, lirtle Pleaſures 
are no. invizcible, vor little Evils intolerable ; and Men are not always bound where moſt Plea- 
{urc is t6 be tuand. For ſome Pleaſures are fo lintle, that they are deſpicable to Reaſon, which 
iS «ver (ite deſtitute of the Love of Order. The preſence of little Evils is not very trighttul : 
A Man, tor Example, reſolves to be let Blood, and ſuffers it ; he judges nor ſo haitily, bur ſuſ- 


pends and examines z and wy (orgs is Reaſon, the longer is its Suſpence, againſt ſenhible Invita- 


tions and Diſcouragements. {Now there is nothing more certain, than that all Men who ke 
of the ſame Reaſon, partake not of it equally ; that all are not quay ſenſible, at leaff to the 
ſame Otjetts ; that they vre not all equally wcll born, equally well bred, equally affiſted by the 
Grace of Zeſus Chriſt , and theretore not equally tree, or capable of tuſpending the Judgment of 
their Love in point of the ſame ObjeQts:*: | 
XV. But we are to take notice, that the chief Duty of Minds is to preſerve and increaſe their 
Liberty, fince *tis by the good ule poilible to be made of is they may merit their Felicity, if ſuc- 
cour'd by the Grace of Jeſus Chriſt ; at leaſt leflen their Miſery, it left ro themſelves. That 
which weakens our Liberty, or makes moſt Pleaſures irreſiſtible to us, is the Eclipl. vi our Rea- 
ſon, and the Lois of Power we ought to have over our Bodyz Reaſon therefore mult be inltru- 
Eted by continual Meditations ; we muſt confider our Duties, that we may perform them, and 
our Intirmities, that we may have recourſe to him who is our Strengtht And fince . have loſt 
the Power of ſtopping the Impreſfions made by the Preſence of Objects on the Body, whic t r1:ence 
corrupt the Mind and Heart, we cught to avoid rhele Objects, and make uſe of the Power i» is 
left us. We ought to watch conſtantly over the Purity of our Imagination, and labour wirh all our 
Powers to efface the adulterate Traces imprinted by falſe Goods, {ince they kindle Defir-s in us 
which divide our. Mind, and weaken our Liberty. /\ By this means the Man whoſe Liberty is juſt 
Expiring, who cannot conquer the leaſt of Pleaſures, may obtain ſuch a Strength, and ſuch a Free- 
dom, as not to yield to the greateſt Souls, their Succours being luppos'd equal. \, For, ar leaſt, at the 
time whilſt thele Pleaſures do not importune us to Evil, we may lay into avoid them. We may 
fortifie our ſelves by ſome Reaſon, that may, through tuture Pleaſures, countervail thoſe we dorrt 
actually enjoy. For as every one has ſome Love of Order, there is 20 Man bur may vanquith a 
feeble and light Pleaſure by a ſtrong and ſolid Reaſon ; by a reaſonable Fear of ſome Evil, 
or. by the Hope of ſome great Good. Laſtly, there is no one but may. by the Ordinary Sup- 
plies of Grace, vanquiſh ſome Pleaſures and avoid others : Which Picafſures, formerly in- 
vincible or ſtudied, being vanquith'd or avoided, are a Preparatory to our afſaulting others, 
at leaſt before they tempr us. {For the Satisfattion we find in the Victory provokes us again to 
Battle ; and the « ot a good Conſcience, and rhe Grace of 7e/7 Chriſt adminiſter Courage :0 
And even the Fear of, a Detear is not uſeleſs, fince it makes us tiy to him who can do all things , 
and make us diſcreet in avoiding perillous Occaſions. Thus we are always Gainers in this ſort of 
Exerciſe , tor if we are worlted, we become more humble, wiſe, and circumſpe&, and ſometimes 
more carnelt tor the Combat, and more capable of Conquering or Refilting:. | 
 RVL. As in the ſtudy of the Sciences, thoſe who ſubmir nor to the falſe Glimpſes of Probabili- 
ties, and who are wont to ſuſpend their Judgment vill the. Light of Truth breaks into them, tall 
rarely 
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rarely into Errour ; whereas the vulgar part of Men are daily deceiv'd by their precipitate Jadgments. 
So is Moral Diſcipline, thoſe who uſe to ſacrifice their Pleaſures to the dog Onders, and who 
continually mortifie their Senſes and Paſſons ; eſpecially in things which ſeem of little momenr, 
which every one may do, will in things important obtain a great Facility of ſuſpending the Judg- 
ment which regulates their Love. {Pleaſure does not ſurprize them, like other at leaſt does 
not drag them along unawares.\ It feems, on the contrary, that whilſt it ſenſibly afk it 
cautions them to take care of themſelves, and to conſult Reaſon, or the Rules of the Goſpel. 
Their Conſcience is more nice and tender than that of others, who, in the Scripture Phraſe, drink 
Sin like Watcr. They are ſenſible ro the ſecret Reproaches of Reaſon, and the wholſome Precau- 
tions of inward Truth. So that the acquir'd Habit of refifting teeble and light Pleaſures, makes 
way for the conquering the more violent z at leaſt for the ſuffering tome Regrer and Shame, when 
a Mau is conquer'd, which creates forthwith Dillike and Abhorrence. Liberty thus inſenfibly 
increaſing, ond perteCting it felt by Exerciſe, and the Aſhſtance of Grace, we may at laſt pur 
our ſelves in a Capacity of performing the moſt difficult Commandments ; in as much as by 
the ordirary Graces which are conſtantly aftorded Chrit:ans, we may overcome common Tempta- 
tions, and tor the moſt part avoid the greateſt; and by the Aſſiſtance of the Grace of Zeſus Chriſt 
there is none but may be vanquifh'd. l 
XVII. 'Tis true, that 2 Sinner ſo diſpos'd, as not able fo much as to think of refiſting a ſurpri- 
Zing Pleaſure, cannot attually accomplith the Commandment that orders him not to enjoy it. For 
the Pleature is infuperable ro him in that Eſtate. - And if we but ſuppoſe this Perſon in this State 
of Impotence, through a Natural Neceflity, his Sin not being free, could not make him more cul- 
ble; I mean, more worthy of the Puniſhment of Pain, than it he were inordinate in his Sleep. 
ay, if this Impotency were a neceſſary Conſequence of the free Diforders which had preceded 
his Converiion, 1t would nor be imputed to him, by reaſon of his Charizyy. But fince he was both 
able and oblig'd to ule himſelf to refilting Pleature, and combating for the Preſervation and Aug- 
mentation of his Liberry ; this Sin, though attually committed by a kind of Neceſſity, renders 
him guilty and puniſhable ; if not by realon of his Sin, at leaſt becauſe of his Negligence, which 
is the Principle of it. The Commandment of God is not abfolutely impofhble ; but rhe Sinnet 
may and ought, tor the toregoing Reaſons, co put himfelf into a Condition of obſerving it ; fince 
Men ate oblig'd, as well as able, ro l;bour conffantly to augment and perfect their Liberty z not on- 
ly by the Helps reach'd to them by\ 7e/as Chrijts! but alto by natural Forces, or ordinary Graces: 
For, in brief, Nature may be made ſtbſervient to Grace in a thouſand Inſtancesg 
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rand br E Inequality which is found' in the Liberty of different Perſons being clearly known, 
it will be no hard Matter, methinks, to diſcover how Grace works in us; it we bur affix 
tothe Word Grace diftin&t and particular 1 and remember the Difterence herween the Grace of 
the Creator and Renovator. I faid, in the preceding Diſcourſe, that there is this difference between 
Light and Pleaſure, That the former leaves us entirely to our ſelves, whilſt rhe latter incroaches 
upon our Liberty. For Light is ſomething extraneous to us; it does not aftett and modifie our 
Soul ; it does not drive us to the Objects it diſcovers ; bur only diſpofes us to move our ſelves, 
and to conſent freely, and by Reaſon to the Impreflion God gives us rowards Good. The Know- 
ledge of our Duty, the clear Idea of Order, ſeparate from all Senfation, the Contemplation of na- 
ked, abſtract, wholly pure, and intelligible Good, that is, Good without Taft or Fore-raſt, leaves 
the Soul to her entire 7 ocng {Bur eaſure is an Inmate to the Soul, it rouches and modifies 
hery And fo it diminiſhes our Liberty, makes us love Good, rather by a Love of Inftin& and Paf. 
ſion, than of Choice and Reaſon. And it rranſports us, as I may fay, to ſenſible Objefts: Not that 
Plealure is the ſame thing as Love, or the Morion of the Sout towards Good , bur rhat it cauſes 
this Love, or determines this Motion towards the Objett that makes us happy. But becauſe no 
Truths are demonſtrable, fave thoſe whereof we have clear Ideas, which we have nor of our 
own inward Motions, *tis nor pofhible for me to demonſtrate what I advance, as we demonſtrate 
the Concluſions depending on common Notions. nt Ro 9 therefore muſt conſult his own in- 

ward feeling of what paſſes in his Soul, if he would be convinc'd of the difference berween Light 

and Pleaſure ; and muſt carctully obſerve, that commonly Light is attended with Pleaſure, which 

yet he muſt ſeparate 10 judge ſoundly of it. Bur of this I have ſaid enough. 

XIX. If then it be true, that Pleaſure naturally produces Love, and is like a Weight which 
gives the Soul a Propenſtty ro the Good that cauſes or ſeems to cauſe ir;-*tis viſible that the Grace 
ot Jeſus Chriſt, or the Grace of Senſation, is of ir ſelf efficacious. For though preventing Deletta- 
_ tion, when but weak, works not an entire Converſion in the{Heart of thoſe whoſe Paſſions are t 
\lively.; yer ir never tails of irs Ettect, in 25 much as it always inclines them towards God. {ris 
in ſome meaſure always efficacious, but it has not always all poſſible Effet, becauſe of the Re- 
liſtance of Concupiſcence, ; 

XX. Par, 
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XX. Pur, for Example, in one Scale of a Balance ten pound weight, and in the other only 
fix; this latter weight ſhall truly gravitate ; for adding but ſo much more weight to this, or ra- 
king it trom the oppoſite Scale, or laſtly, hanging the Balance nearer the over-weighted, and the 
fix pounds ſhall carry it. But chough this weight gravitares, *tis viſible its effect depends {til} on 
the refiſting weight, and the manner of its reſiſting. Thus the Grace of Senſation is always of it 
ſelf efficacious , it conſtantly weakens the Effort of Concupiſcence, ſince Pleaſure naturally cre- 
ates Love, for the Cauſe which produces, or ſeems to produce it. But though this Grace be al- 
ways Selt-efficacious, yet it depends, or rather its Effect depends on the aCtual Diſpoſitions of the 
Receiver. The weight of Concupiſcence reſiſts it, and ſenſible Pleaſures, which draw us to the 
Creatures that ſeem to | poggaay It in us, hinder the Pleaſures of Grace from uniting us {triftly 
to him, who alone can aCt in us, and make us happy: 

X XI. But the caſe is otherwiſe with the Grace of Light, or the Grace of the Creator. Iris not 
of it ſelf efficacious. It does not move or convey the Soul, but leaves her perfectly to her ſelf. 
But though it be not efficacious of it ſelf, ir nevertheleſs is perſucsl by many Effects, when *tis 
great, and animated by ſome delettable Grace, which gives ir Force and Vigour; or when ir meers - 
with no contrary Pleaſure that greatly refiſtgir. Such is the difterence between the Grace of rhe 
Creator and that of the Reftorer ; between Light and Pleaſure ; berween the Grace which ſuppo- 
ſes not Concupiſcence, and the Grace which is pom us to counterpoize the Pleaſures of it. The 
one is ſufficient to a Man pertettly Free and Fortified with Charity ; the other is efficacious to 
a Man Infirm, to whom Pleaſure is neceſſary to draw him to the Love of the True Good. 

XXII. Bur the Force and Efficacy of Grace ought always to be compar'd with the AQtion of 
Concupiſcence, with the Light of Reaſon ; and eſpecially with the degree of Liberty the Perſon 
is endued with. And we muſt not imagine that God belftows it by particular Wills, with defign 
to produce certain EfteQs by it, and nothing more. For when 'tis ſaid that Grace always works 
in the Heart the EfteQt for which *tis given, we err if we SH God acts like Men, with parti- 
cular Confiderations. God diffuſes his Grace with a General Deſign of ſanQitying all that receive 
it, or according as the Occaſional Cauſe determines him to retuſe it. Mean while he knows very well 
that it will not have ſo much Effeft in ſome, 'as in others ; not only becaule ot the Inequality of 
Force on the part of Grace, but alfoof the Inequality of Reſiſtance on the part of Concupiſcence. 

X XIII. Since Concupiſcence has not utterly deltroy*'d the Liberty of Man, the Grace of 7eſis 
Chriſt, as efficacious as it, is, is not abſolutely irreſiſtible. A ſenfible Pleature is ſuperable, when 
weak ; and a Man ſpend the Judgment of his Love, when he is not hurried by a too vio- 
he ſtoops ro the Lure of an adulterate Pleaſure, he is culpable through 
So likewiſe the DeleCtation of Grace is nor ordinarily invincible. A 
Man may decline follefging the good Motions it inſpires, which remove us from the falſe 
ObjeQts of our Love. is Grace fills not the Soul in ſuch a manner as to hurry her to the True 
Good, withour Choice, Judgment, and Free Conſent. Thus when we reſign up our ſelves to its 
Motion, and advance farth&s, as I may ſay, than it irrefiſtibly carries us ; when we ſacrifice the 
Pleaſures cf Concupiſcence, which weaken its Efficacy ; or, laſtly, when we att by Reaſon, or 
love the trve Gccd as we ought, we merit through the good uſe we make oft our Liherty. 

XXIV. *Tis truce, that DeleCtable Grace, confider'd in itſelf, and ſeparate trum the Pleaſures of 
Concupiſcence, which are contrary to it, is always invincible. Becaule this holy Pleaſure being 
conformable to the Light of Reaſon, nothing can withſtand its Eftett in a Man perfectly free. 


(When the Mind ices-clearly, by the Light of Reaſon, thar God is its Good , and hasa lively Senſe 
'of him by tie Taſt of Pleaſure, *tis nor poſſible to avoid —_ himd For the Mind deſires Ha 


pineſs, and the nothing hinders it from following the agreeable Motions of its Love. It feels 
no Remories which o__ its preſent Felicity ; nor is it withheld by Plcafures contrary to that 
which it enjoys. The Delight of Grace is then invincible ; nor is the Love it produces merito- 
rious, unlels it be greater than irs Cauſe. I ſay, that the Love which is mcrely a Natural or Ne- 
cellary Eftett of the DeleQation of Grace, has nothing meritorious, though it be good in it felf. 
For whilſt we move no farther than we are driven, or rather, when we advaice no longer than 
we are paid in hand, we have no Claim to any Recompence. When we love God bur 10 far as 
we are attrated, or becauſe we are attratted, we love him not by Reaſon, bur by Inſtinet, we love 
him not on Earth as he requires and deſerves from us. But we merit only when we love God by 
Choice, by Reaſon, by the Knowledge we have of his being amiable. We merir in proceeding 
ON, oy may ſay, towards Good, when Pleaſure has determin'd the Motion of Love. 

XXV. This ſole Reaſon demonſtrates either thar the firſt Man was not invited to the Love of 
God, by the blind InſtinC of Pleaſure ; or at leaſt, that this Pleaſure was not 10 lively as what he 
felt in refieting on his own Natural PerteCtions, or in the aQtual uſe of ſenfible Goods. For *tis 
evident ſuch a Pleaſure would have made him impeccable ; it would have put him in a State like 
that of the Bleſſed ; which merit no longer : Not becauſe they are out of a Wayfaring State; 
(for Merit always follows from meritorious Attions, and God, being Juſt, muſt lecefſwrily re- 
ward them :) But they merit not, becauſe the Pleaſure they find in God is equal ro their Love, that 
they are throughly imbued with it, and that being freed from all fort of” Pain, and all. Motions of 
Concupiſcence, they have nothing letr to ſacrifice to God. | | 

XX VI. For that which makes us impeccable is not preciſely that which incapacitates us to me- 
rit. Jeſs Chriſt was impeccable, and yer he merited his Glory, and that of the Church, where- 
of he is the Head. Beir ettly free, he lov'd his Father, not by the Inſtin&t of Pleaſure, bur 
by Choice and Reaſon., He lov'd him, becauſe he intuitively faw how amiable he was. For w 

mo 
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moſt gone Liberty is that of a Mind, which has all poſſible Light, and is not determin'd by 
any Pleaſure ; becauſe all Pleaſure, preventing or other, naturally produces ſome Love ; and un- 
leſs we reſiſt it, it efficaciouſly determines towards the agreeable Objett, the Natural Motion of 
the Soul. Bur Lighr, though conceiy'd never ſo great, leaves the Mind perfeQly free, ſuppoſing 
this Light be conſider'd alone, and ſeparate from leafure. , 


XXVIL As 7eſws Chriſt is nothing bur the IVord, or Reaſon Incarnate, certainly he ought not | 


to love Good with a blind Love, with the Love of Inſtin&t, with the Love of Senfarion, but by 
Reaſon. He ought not to love an infinitely amiable Good; and which he knew perfettly worthy 
of his Love, as we love Goods that are not amiable, and which we cannot know as worthy of Lore. 
He ought not to love his Father by a Love in any reſpett like that wherewith we love the vileſt 
Creatures, wherewith we love Bodies : His Love to be pure, at leaſt, to be perte&tly meritorious, 
ought to be no wiſe produc'd by preventing Pleaſures. ; 
or Pleaſure may and muſt be the Recompence of a Legitimate Love, as in efte&t ir is in the Saints, 
and Zeſirs Chriſt himſelf; Bur ir cannor be the Principle of Merit, nor ought ir to precede Rea- 
ſon, unleſs debilitated.. But Reaſon in Zeſws Chriſt was no ways weakned. Supreme Reaſon ſup- 
ported the Created. 7e/ws Chriſt, who was free the Motions of Concupiſcence, had no need 
of preventin _ to counterbalance ſenfible Pleaſures which ſurprize us. Nay, it may be he 
refus'd to taſt the Pleaſure of Joy, which was a natural Reſult of the Knowledge he had of his 
Vertue and Perfeftions, that, being deprived of all forts of Pleaſures, his Sacrifice might be more 
holy, more pure, and more difintereſs'd. Laſtly, Beſide the Privation ot all Pleaſures, preventing and 
others; ris likely he inwardly ſuffer'd unſpeakable Droughts, not better expreſſible by Souls fill'd 
with Charity, than by the Dereli&ion of God, according to theſe Words of aur Savioxr on the Croſs; 
My God, my God, teby baſt thou forſaken me ? But it we will abſolutely have ir, that Zeſzs Chrift was 
carried by preventing Pleaſures to the Love of his Father, ris neceſſary to tay, according to the Prin- 
ciplesI have laid down, either that his Love was more intenſe than his Pleaſure, fince Natural Love; 
produc'd by the InſtinCt of Pleaſure is no ways meritorious , or at leaſt, we muſt ſay he merited by 
ſenſible Pains, by the continual Sacrifice, which he freely and voluntarily offter'd to his Father. For 
*rwas neceffary he ſhould ſufter to enter in Poſſeſſion of his Glory ; as we are taught by Scripture. 

XXVIIL. _ the DeleQarion of Grace, withour relation to any contrary Pleaſure, infalli- 
bly gains the Conſent of the Will ; yet it is not ſo with the Pleaſures of Concupiſcence. Theſe 

caſures, confider'd in themſelves, without reſpeCt to other attual Pleaſures, are not always in- 
Furmountable. The Light of Reaſon condemns them ; the Remorſe of Conſcience makes us ab- 
hor them ; and we may commonly ſuſpend our Conſent. Therefore the Grace of eſs Chriſt is 
ſtronger than Coutunthante, and we may call it Vidtorious, 'fince the former always maſters the 
Heart, when equal to the latter. For when the Balance of our Heart is perfeQMly in Equiltbrio, 
by the even Weights of contrary Pleaſures, thar which is moſt ſolid and reaſonable, has the Ad- 
vantage ; becauſe Light adds ſome Grains to its efficacy, and the Remorſes of Conſcience with- 
ſtand the Influence of a counterfeit Pleaſure. 

XXIX. We muſt conclude, from what we have ſaid, that we always merit wheh we love the 
true Good hy Reaſon ; and that we merit not ar all, when we love it by Inſtint. We merit al- 
ways when we love the true Gucd by Reaſon; becauſe Order will have the true Good lov'd in 
that manner, and that mere Light does not convey us, or invincibly determine us to the Good diſco- 
ver'd by it. We merit not when we love the true Good by Inftin&t, or as much as we are invin- 
cbly mov'd and determin'd by Pleaſure : Becauſe Order a3, pare thar the true Good, or the Good 
of the Mind, ſhould te lov'd by Reaſon, by a tree Love, a Love of Choice and Judgment; whilſt 
the Love which is produc d by Ficafae is a Blind, Natural, and Neceſfary Love. I own, that when 
we advance farther than Pleaſure torces us, we merit. But that's becauſe we therein a&t by Reaſon, 
and in the way that Order would have us. For Love, ſo much as it exceeds Pleaſure, is a pure 
and reaſonable Lore. 

XRKX. $0 likewiſe we muſt conclude, that we always demerit when we love a falſe Good, Ly 
the Inſtin&t of Pleaſure, provided we love it more than we are invincibly torc'd. For when our 
Liberty is naturally fo ſtraitned, and our Capacity of Mind fo little, that we are carried in an ir- 
refiſtible manner, then though we are corrupt, and our Love be evil, and againſt Order; yet we 
don't demerit : To demerit, 1 mean to deſerve to be puniſh'd, we muſt purtue falſe Goods with 
more ardency, or tend farther than Pleaſure irrefiſtibly carries us. For we muſt obſerve, that there 
is great difterence berween a Good and a Meritorious Attion , between a Corrupt and a Demerito- 
ous. The Love of the Bleſſed is Good, hur it is not Meritorious : The Love of a Righteous Per- 
{on is often deprav'd in his Sleep; bur it is not Demeritorious. Whatever is conformable ro Order, 
is good ; and whatever is contrary to it is naught. Bur there is nething of Merit or Demerir, 
{ave in the good or ill uſe of our Liberty, fave in that in which we are the FaQtors. But we make 
a good uſe of our Liberty, when we tollow Light; when we unconſtrain'd, and of our ſelves, ad- 
vance to the true Good, or were at firſt determin'd by preventing DeleQarion, or the Light of 
Reaſon ; when we ſacrifice ſenſible Pleaſures to our Dury, and ſurmount Pain by the Love of 
Order. On the contrary, we make an ill uſe of our Liberty, when we make Pleaſure our Rea- 
ſon, when we ſacrifice our Duty to our Paſhons, our Perfettion to preſent Felicity, the Love of 
Order to the Love of our ſelves ; and all this ar a'rime, when we might really have prevented it: 
Bur I proceed to explain this ſtill more clearly, 

XXXI. When two Objetts are ofter'd to the Mind, and it determines it felt about them, I 
contels it never fails ro take that fide where molt — and Plealure appears z or, all = OL 
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fider'd, where moſt Good is to be found. For the Soul not being able to will, or love, but througit 
the Love of Good, fince the Will is nothing but the Love of Good, or the Natural Motion of the 
Soul towards it, the unavoidably loves what has moſt conformity with what ſhe loves invincibly. 
Bur *ris certain, thar when ſenſible Pleaſure, or ſomething of like nature, does not perturbate the 
Mind, we may ever ſuſpend the Judgment of our Love, and nor determine, efpccially in point of 
'or the Soul can have no Evidence that falſe Goods are the true, or that the Love . 
of the former agrees perfettly with the Motion which carries us to the latter. Theretore when 
a Man loves falſe Goods, whilſt his Senſes and Paſſions leave his Reaſon entirely tree, he deme- 
rits : Becauſe then he may and ought to ſuſpend the Judgment of his Love. For if he ftood any 
time to examine what was ſpeedily to be done, the talſe Good would appear in its own Colours, 
the Pleaſure which it ſeems to infuſe into the Soul would-vanifh, the Idea of ſome other Good 
would preſent it {elf to the-Mind; the Remorſe of Conſcience, and perhaps the DcleQtation of 
Grace, would change all the Diſpofitions of his Mind and Heart : For the State of a Travelkr 
has nothing certain. A thouſand different ObjeQts are continually ofter'd ro the Mind, and the 
Lite of Man on Earth is nothing but a continual train of Thoughts and Defires. 

XXAIL Ar firſt Sight ir ſeems thar, in point of the true Good, we cannot ſuſpend the Judgment 
of our Love ; for we cannot ſuſpend our Judgment, ſave when Evidence is not perfet. Now we 
may ſee with the cleareſt Evidence, that God is the true Good and that none but he can be good ro 
us: We know that he is infinitely more amiable than we can conceive. Bur it is obſervable, that 
though we cannot ſuſpend the Judgment of Reaſon, in pe ot Speculative Truths, when the Evi- 
dence is entire; yet we may ſuſpend the Judgment of our Love in point of Goods, whatever Evidence 
there is in our Ideas. For when Senſe fights againſt Reaſon, when Taſt oppoſes Light, when that 
is found ſenſibly bitrer and diſagreeable, which Reaſon clearly repreſents as ſweet and deleRtable, we 
may ſuſpend our Choice, and follow either Reaſon, or the Senſes. We may aft, and commonl 
do a& againſt our Light z becauſe, when we attend to the Senſation, Light diſappears, unleſs 
ve ftrive to retain it : And becauſe we are ordinarily more attentive to Senlation than to Light, 
becauſe Senſation is always more lively and agreeable than the moſt evident Knowledge. 

XXRXUL Tis Pleaſure which makes Minds attually happyy Theretore we ought to enjoy 
we love the true Good. Yet a Mind thinks on God, draws nigh him by its Love, 
and taſts no Satisfaftion. On the contrary, God fills it ſometimes with Bitterneſs and Drought, he 
deſerts ir, and repels it, as I may fay , not that «r cools to love him, bur rather that its Love 
may be more humble, mere pure, and meritorious : Laftly, he preſcribes ir certain things which 
render it aQtually miſerable. Burt if it approaches Bodies, ir finds it felt happy in proportion to 
the Striftneſs of its Union to them,* Certainly, this is perplexing ro a Man never ſo intelligent, 
ſince we are invincibly paſhonate for Happineſs. Theretore we merir much, if, following our 
Light, we renounce our ſelves ; notwit ing thoſe diſcomforting Droughts, if we ſacrifice our 
aQtual Happineſs to the Love of the true Good, if living by Faith, and rel ing on the Promiſes of 
God, we remain inviolably bent upon our Duty. Hence we clearly underſtand, hee Zeſas Chrift 
might merit his Glory, though he knew the true Good in the higheſt Evidence; becaule, having 
an extreme Love for his Father, he was entirely conformable tro his Orders, without being car- 
ried by preventing Pleaſures ; becauſe, bein _— guided by his Light, he ſufterd molt vio- 
lent Pains, and forified the moſt lively and ſenſible Pleaſures to his Charity. For he took on 
him a Body like to ours, that he might have a Vitim to offer to God, and that duly receiving 
through this Body, as the Occaſional or Natural Cauſe, an abundance of various Senſations, he 
might accompliſh a perfe&t Holocauſt, ro the Honour of the true Good, by the enduring Pain, and 
the Privation of ſenhible Pleaſures. 

XXKXIV. To the end every one may have a molt pertett Idea of the Grace of Zeſus Chrift, I 
think it requiſite to add, that it conſiſts not in Deleftation alone: For all Grace of Senſation is the * 
Grace of 7eſus Chriſt. But of this Grace there are many Fc, and of every Species infinite 
| bjects of our Paſſions, he weakens 
or makes us hate or abhor them. And this kind of Grace of Senſation 
makes the ſame Effect as preventing Delight. Ir reſtores and fortifies our Liberty, reinſtates us 
almoſt in Equilzbrio, and thereby puts us in a Capacity of tollowing our Light in the Motion of 
our Love. For to reſtore a Balance to an even poize, or to change its propenſion, we need not 
hus there are araces of 
Senſation of ſeveral ſorts, and every ſort is capable of infinite degrees. For there are Pleaſures, 
Averſions, and Diſlikes, greater and leſſer ad r7finiti-m. What I have hitherto ſaid of Deleftation, 
may be ealily apply'd to other Species of the Grace of Senſation. I only made choice of Pleaſure 
Or Deleftaticn, as a particular Example, to exffiin my 1clf clearly, and without Ambiguity. 

If there be any other Principle of our Determinations to Good befides the Grace of Senſation, 
and that of Light, I confeſs Iam EY agneynne of it; and therefore I have reſoly'd to explain the 
Effects of Grace, neceſſary ro the Converſion of Heart ; but by theſe two Principles, for fear of in- 
curring the blame of diſcourſing in general Terms, thar of themſelves excite only confus'd Ideas 
which thing I avoid with all pollible Care. But though [ have explain'd my ſelf in Terms underſtood 
by all Mankind , fince there is no body but knows, that the Knowledge and Senſe of Good are Prin- 
Ciples of our Determinations ; yer I preſume not to impugn thoſe, who, ſticking not to theſe cleax 
Ideas, ſay in general, that God operates the Converſion of our Souls by a particular Attion, diffe- 
pert- 


efter Trath, encing in my felt no other Motion than towards Good in general, and that determin'd by Know- 
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ledge or Senſation, I ought to ___ nothing more ; if by this alone I can account for all that 
| the Scri ture and Councils have determin'd about the preſent Subjett. In a word, I am well af- 
ſur'd thar Light and Senſation are the Principles of our Dererminations; but I declare thar I gn- 
not tell but there may be ſome other whereof T have no Knowledge. t 

KXXV. Beſides Grace of it ſelf efficacious, and that the Effect whereof entirely depends on 
the good Diſpoſitions of the Mind ; befides the Grace of Senſation and the Grace of Light, the Righ- 
teous have moreover an Habitual Grace, which raakesghem agreeable to God, and capacitates them 
ro work Aﬀions meritorious of Satvation. This Grace is Charity, the Love of God, or the Love of 
Order ; a Love which is not properly Charity, unleſs it be ſtronger and greater thau every other 
Love. As it is commonly Pleaſure which produces rhe Love af the Objett that's the true or a 

nt Cauſe of it ; ſo *tis the DeleRatign of Grace which produces the Love of Geof. Tis the 
Ojorment of Senſible Pleaſures which heightens Concupiſcence ; and *tis the Grace of Senſation 
which encreaſes Charity. Concupiſcence diminiſhes by the deprivation of Senſible Pleaſures, and then 
Charity is ad ver us and nouriſh'd. And whitft Charity faints by the privation of the aRual 
Grace of 7eſ7 Chriſt, Concupiſcence ſpeedily thrives and grows upon it. For theſe two Loves, 
Charity and Cugudity, conſtantly war with one another, and gather Strength fram the Weakneſs of 
their Enemy. 

KXXVE Whatever participates of Charity, is well-pleafing to God ; but Charity is not always 
ative in the Juſt themſelves. In order to its working, *tis neceſſary at leaſt it be Illuminate : 
For Knowledge is needful to determine the Motion of Love. Thus the Grace neceſlary to every 
Good Work relating tc Salvarion, is that of Senſation, in thoſe who begin their Converſion; is that 
of Light, at leaſt, or ſome Motion of Faith or Hope, in thoſe who are animated with Charity. For 
though.the Rightgous may do Good Works without the Grace of DeleQation, they have abways 
need of ſome aCtual Aſſiſtance to determine the Mation of their Charity. But although Cha: 
rity without Deleftation is ſufficient to conquer many Temprafiong, yet the Grace of Senſation is 
neceſſary on many Occaſions. For Men cannot, withaut the continual Help of the Second Aderr, 
refiſt rhe continual AQtion of the Firſt. They cannot perſevere in Righteouſneſs, unleſs frequens- 
ly aihſted with the particular Grace of 7e/ws Chriſt, which produces, augments, and maintains 
Charit againſt the continual Efforts of COI_ns. 

XXXVIL The EffteQts of Pleaſure, and of all the Senſations of the Soul, have a thouſand ſeveral 
Dependencies on the aCtual Diſpoſitions of the Mind. The very fame Weight has not always the 
ſame Effefts : It depends in its Aftion on the StruCture of the Machine by which it is applied ro 
the contrary Wei If a Balance be unequally fu the force of the Weights hei - 


equally applied, lighter may overweigh the heavier. (So it faces with the Weight of Pleaſures :)- 


ey a&t one on another, and determine the Motion of the Soul, according as they are diverſly a 

lied. Pleaſure ought to have a greater Influence on the Perſon who has already a Love ti the 
Object which cauſes it, than on another who has an Averfion, or that loves 5 Goods. (Plea- 
ſure forcibly determines a Perſon who clearly knows, or vividly imagines the Advantages of Good, 
which ſeems tocauſe it z and afts feebly on the Mind of hin who knows this but confu- 
ſedly, and is diſtruſtful of ite) Laſtly, It atts with irs whole Force on him who blindly follows 
all that gratifies Concupiſcence ; and perhaps will have no Effet on him who has acquir'd ſome 
Habir of ſuſpending the Judgment of his Loves, 

Now fince the different degrees of Light, Charity, Concupiſcence, and the different degrees of 
Liberty, are perpetually combining infinite ways, with the different degrees of aCtual Pleaſures 
which Pleaſures are operative, but according to their relation tothe Dildofirions of the Mind and 
Heart , 'tis manifeſt that no finite Mind can with any certainty pronounce of the Effett a particular 
Grace ought to produce in us. For beſides that, there's an infinite Combination in the things con- 
curring to the Efficacy of Grace, or the Production of its _ this Combination is not like that 
of moving Springs and Forces, which have always infallible and neceſſary Effe&ts. (Therefore 'ris 
impoſſible tor any finite Mind to diſcover what paſles in the Heart of Man. 

XX VIII. But whereas God has an infinite Wiſdom, *tis viſible that he clearly knows all the 
Eftefts that can reſult from the Mixture and Combination of all theſe things ; and that penetra- 
ting the Heart of Man, he intallibly diſcovers even the Eftets, which depend on an AR, or ra- 
ther on a free Conſent of our Wills. Nevertheleſs I confeſs I canngt conceive how God can diſco- 
ver the Conſequerces of Aions which derive not their Infallibiliry from his abſolute Decrees. 
But I have no Mind to infift on Meraphyſicks, ar the Expence of Moralry, and. to affirm as un- 
deniable Truths, Opinions that are contrary to my own inward Conſcioulneſs of my ſelf; or in 
fine, to ſpeak to the Ears a certain Language which affords no clear Idea to the Mind. 1 know 
well that ſuch Objections may be made as would be too hard for me to anſwer fatisfaQtorily and 
clearly : But it may be theſe "ou 06m are naturally tull of Obſcurity and Darkneſs 4 are founded 


on the Ignorance we are in of t 


tion: I can, from Principles pps to mine, deduce more harſh and unlucky Con 
thoſe which are preſum'd to to 


on the Particulars of all this, as taking no delight to walk in the dark, and to lead others upon Second 7t- 
Precipices. | 


THE 


e Properties of our Soul. *Tis from our having (as I have elſe- gp 711, 
where proved) no clcar Idea of our Being, and that what is in us, which gives way to be Con- ftration on 
uer'd by a Determination not invincible, is abſolutely unknown go us. Furthermore, it I cannor the 7th. Ch. 
Sep anſwer theſe ObjeCtions, I can anſwer by others, which to me ſeem more 09 0m of Solu- f _ 
uences than 3d. Book 
low from Liberty, ſuch as I have ſuppos'd in us. But 1 engage not the Search. 
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Nature and Grace. 


What is meant by aGiing by General and Particular Wills. 


he has eſtabliſh'd. For Example : I ſay that God aQts in me by General Wills, when he 

gives me the Senſe of Pain when I am prick'd , fince in purſuance of the General and Effica- 

cious Laws of Union of my Soul and Body which he has conſtituted, he makes me ſuffer 
Pain when my Body's ill diſpos'd. 

So when a Bowl ftrikes another, I ſay God moves the ſtricken by a General Will, becauſe 
he moves it in purſuance of the General and Efficacious Laws of the Communications of Moti- 
ons ; God having generally Ordain'd, that at the Inſtant of Collifion of two Bodies, the Motion 
ſhould be diſtributed between them, according to certain Proportions ; and *tis by the Efficacy of 
that General Will, that Bodies have the force of moving one another, 

IL. I fay, on the contrary, that God aQts by Particular Wills, when the Efficacy of his Will is 
not determin'd by ſome General Law, to the producing any Efteftt. Thus ſupy»ling God ſhould 
make me feel the Pain of pricking, whilſt there A no Change in my Boqy, or in any Crea- 
ture whatſover, which determines him to att in me by fome General Law ; I ſay that then God 
ads by Particular Wills. 

So again ſuppoſing a __ 


TJ Say that God a&s by General Wills when he aQts in conſequence of the Genera ILaws which 


Soaps to move without being ſtricken by another, or without an 
Alteration happening in the Jil of Spirits, or in any other Creature which determines the Etfi- 
cacy of ſome General Laws ;! I fay that God would move that Body by a Particular Will: 

It According to theſe Definitions, it plainly appears, that, ſo tar trom denying Providence, I 
ſuppoſe on the contrary, that God works all in all things ; that the Nature of the Heathen Philo- 
ſophers is a Chimera ; and that, to ſpeak properly, Nature is nothing but the General Laws 
which God has eſtablith'd for rhe Conltruttion or Preſervation of his Work, by the ſimpleſt ways 
by an Attion always uniform, conſtant, perteUly worthy of an infinite Wiſdom, and an unive 
Cauſe: Burt that which I here ſuppoſe, though certain, for the Reaſons I have given in The Search 
_ Truth, is not abſolutely neceſſary to what I deſign to prove. For if it be ſuppos'd, that 

od had communicated his Power to the Creatures in ſuch a manner, as that ' ſurrounding Bodies 
had a real and true Force, by which they might act on 0ur Soul, and make her happy and miſera- 
ble by Pleaſure and Pain;; and that Bodies in Motion hal in 4hemfelves a certain Eevicy, which 
they 
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call Impreſs'd Quality ;, that they can communicate it to thoſe about them, and with that Ce- 

her and Uniounity we oblcrve.z it would be ſtill equally ecafie to prove what I intend : For 
then the Efticacy of the concument AQtion of the General Cauſe would be neceſſarily. determin'd 
hy the Aftiou of the Particular Cauſe. God, for Inftance, would be oblig'd, by theſe Principles, 
to afford his Concourſe to a Body at the Inſtant of Collifion, that it might communicate its 
Motion to others; which is ſtill ro a&t by virtue of a General Law. Yet I do not argue upon 
that Suppolition, as _—_ urterly as I have ſhewn in the Third Chapter and Second 
os of the Sixth Book of The Search after Irath, in the Illuſtration of the ſame Chapter, and 

ewhere. 

Which Truths ſuppos'd, here follow the Notes by which we may diſcover whether an Effect 
be produc'd by a Guneral or Particular Will. 


MARKS by which we may judge whether an Effect be produc'd by 4 
General or Particular Will. 


1V. When we ſec an Effet immediately Shane's after the Attion of an Occafionl Cauſe, we 
ought to judge it produc'd by the Efficacy of a General Will. A Body moves immediately after 
the Collifion z the Colliſion of Bodies is the Altion of an Occafional Cauſe: "Therefore this Body 
moves by a Genetal Will. * A Stone falls. on the Head of a Man, and kills him ; and this Sr-ne 
falls like all others, rhat is, continues its Motion almoſt in Arithmertical Proportion, 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9, &c. Which append. I ſay it moves by the Efficacy of a General Will, or by the Laws of the 
Communications of Motions, as is eafie to demonſtrate. | 

V. When we ſee an Efie& produc'd without the Mediation of the known Occaſional Cauſe, 
we have reaſon to think it gr by a Particular Will , ſuppoſing this Effte& be not manifeſtly 
unworthy of its Cauſe, as I ſhall fay hereafter. | 

For Example : When a Body's mov'd without being ſinitten by another, there's great Probabi- 
liry it was mov'd by a Particular Will ; bur yet we cannot be confident of it. For on Suppofi- 
tion of a General Law, that Bodies ſhould move according to the ſeveral Yolitions of Angels, or 
the like, 'tis viſible this Body m_ be put in Motion without Impulfion ; the particular Will 
of ſome Angel being in this caſe able ro determine the Will of the general Cauſe to move it. 
Thus we may be otten poſitive, that God aQts by general Wills, but we cannot have thelike Afi. 
rance that he as by particular Wills, even in the moſt averr'd Miracles. : 

VI. Since we have not a competent Knowledge of the various Combinations of Occaficnal 
Caulcs, to diſcover whether ſuch and ſuch Eftetts arrive in conſequence of their Aftion ; and are 
not (utficient] Intelligent to diſcover, tg Inſtance, whether ſuch a Rain be Nacural or Miracu- 
lous, produc'd by a necelfary Conſequence of the Communication of Motions, or by a particular 
Will ; we muſt judge an Eftett is Joanne by a General Will, when *tis viſible che Cauſe did 
not propoſe it felt a particular End. For the Wills of Intelligences have neceffarily an End , ge- 
ne Wills a general End, and particular Wills a patticular Deſign. Nothing can be more plain 
and evident. 

For Example : Though I cannot diſcover whether a Shower of Rain which falls on a Meadow, 
falls in conſequence of general Laws, or by a particular Will of God, I have reaſon to think ir 
falls by a general Will, if I ſee it tall as well on the neighbouring Grounds, or on the River 
which bounds the Meadow, no leſs than on the Meadow felt. For if God caus'd it to rain on 
this Meadow by a particular Benevolence to the Owner, this Rain would nor fall on the River 
where *tis inſignificant z fince it could not fall there without a Cauſe or Will in God which has 
necellarily ſome End. 

VII. But we have ſtill more Reaſon to think an EffeQ is produc'd by a general Will, when this 
_ is Ron or even uſclels ro the Defign, which we are taught by Faith, or Reaſon, the 

e propos d. 

For > oak : The End which God propoſes in the various Senſations he affords the Soul, in 
our taſting difterent Fruits, is, that we may eat thoſe which are fir tor Nouriſhment, and reject 
the reſt. 1 ſuppoſe thus : Theretor: when God gives a grateful Senſation art the Inſtant of our 
exting Poiſons, or empoiton'd Fruits, he acts not in us by particular Wills. So we ought to 
conclude, ſince that agreeable Senſation is the Cauſe of our Dearh, wtwlſt the End of God's giving 
us diverſe yanogs 1s to preſerve our Lite by a convenient Nouriſhment , for I once more ſup- 
poſe thus-+ For 1 ſpeak only with reterence to the«Grace which God 7 ag us, doubtlefls ro con- 
vert us ; ſo that 'ris viſible God ſhowers it not on Men by particular Wills, fince it frequently ren- 
ders them more Culpable and Criminal : For Crd cannot have 10 Faral a Defign. God gives us 
not therefore agrecable Senſations by particular Wills, when we eat poiſonous Fruirs. Bur be- 
cauſe a poiſonous Fruit excites in our Brain Motions like thoſe produc'd by wholfome Fruits; 
-God gives us the ſame Senfarions, by reaſon of the general Laws which unite the Soul ro the 
Body, that ſhe might be waketul tor irs Preſervation. 

So likewiſe God gives not thoſe who have lolt an Arm Senſations of Pain relating to ir, but 
by a general Will : For 'ris ulclels ro the Body of this Man, that his Soul thould ſutter Pain rela- 
ting to an Arm that's loſt. Tis the ſame cale with Motions produc'd in »the Body of a Man, in 
the Commiſion of a Crime. 

l Firally, 
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Finally, ſuppoſing we are obliged to think that God ſcatters his Rain upon the Farth, with 

Intent to. make it fruitful ; we cannot believe he diftributes it by particular Wills, fince 
it falls upon the Sands, and 4n the Sea, as well as on plow'd” Lands, ard is often fo ex- 
ceſive on ſeeded Ground, as to extirpate the Corn, and truſtrate the Labours of the Husband- 
man. 
Thus it is certain, that Rains which are uſeleſs or noxious to the Fruits of the Earth, are ne- 
ceſſary Conſequences of the general Laws of the Communications of Morions, which God has 
eſtabliſh'd tor the producing better Eftetts in ,the World ; ſuppoling, (which I again repeat) 
thar God cannot will by a particular Volition, that Rain ſhould caute the Barreunels of the 
Earth. 

VII. Laſtly, When an Effeft happens which has ſomething extraordinary, *tis reaſonable to 
believe it is not produc'd by a general Will. 

Nevertheleſs, *tis impoſhble ro be ſure of it. If, for Example, in the Proceſſion of the Holy 
Sacrament, it rains on the-Aſkſtants, faye on rhe Priefts, and thole which carry it, we have rea- 
ſon to think this proceeds from a particular Will of the univerſal Cauſe ; yet we cannot be cer- 
tain, becauſe an occaſional intelligent Cauſe may have this particular Deſign, and ſo derermine 
the Efficacy of the general Law to execute ir. | 

IX. When the preceding Marks are not ſufficient for us to judge whether a certain EffeCt is or 
is nor produc'd by a general Will, we are to believe it is, it 1t be cerrain there is an Occafional 
Cauſe eſtabliſh d tor the like EffteCts. 

For Example : We ſee it rain to ſome Purpoſe in a Field ; we do nct examine whether this 
Rain talls or not in the great Roads, we know not whether it be noxious to the bordering Grounds z 
nay we ſuppoſe it only does good, and that all the attending Circumſtances are pertettly accom- 
modared to the Delign for which we are oblig'd to believe rhar God would have it rain : Never- 
theleſs, 1 ſay that we ought to judge this Rain is produc'd by a general Will, it we know that 
God has ſerled an Occaſional Cauſe tor the like Eftetts. Hor we muſt not have recourſe to Mira- 
cles without Neceſſity. We ought to ſuppoſe that God atts herein by the fimpleſt wyys; and 
though the Lord of the Field ought to return Thanks to God for' the Bounty, yer he ought. not 
ro imagine it was caus'd in a miraculous manner by a particular Will. 

The Owner of the Field ought to thank God tor the Good he receives, fince God ſaw and will'd 
the good Etieft of the Rain, when he eftabliſh'd the general Laws whereot ir is a necetlary Con- 
ſequence, ard that itc,was for the like Eftects they were eſtailiſhd. Un the courary, it the 
Rains are ſometimes turtful ro the Earth, as it was not to render chem untruittul, thac God elta- 
bliſh'd the Laws which make it rain, fince Drought ſuffices ro make them barren; *us pluin we 
ought to thank God, and to adore the Wiſdom ot his Providence, even wheu we do not 1e<i the 
Eftes of the Laws eſtabliſh'd in our Favour. 

X. Bur, to conclude, when we cannot be certified by the Circumſtances which accompany cer- 
tain Effects, that there is an Occaſional Cauſe eftabliſh'd ro produce them, is ſufficieur ro know 
they are very common, and relate to the principal Deſign of the general Caule, in order to juige 
they are produc'd by a general Will. 

or Example : The Springs which water the Surface of the Earth, are fulſervient to the prin- 
cipal Defign of God, which is, that Men ſhould. not want things necetlary wo Lie ; I ſuppol. to. 
Betides, theſe Fountains are very common, theretore we ought to conclude they aie toumd Ly 
ſome General Laws. For as there is much more Wiſdom in executing his Deligns Ly Simple nd 
General Means, than by Complicated and Particular, as I think I have ſuthciemly prov d <.te- 
- Where. We owe that Honour to God, as to believe his way of aQting is gereral, unitorm, con- 
ſtant, and proportion'd to the Idea we have of an infinite Wiſdom. Theſeare the Marks bv w: i h 
we are to judge whether an EfteCt be produc'd by a general Will. I now come to prove, uhu. God 
bcltows his Grace on Men by general Laws, and that Zeſus Chriſt has becn eſtabliſh d tie UC- 
calional Cauſe to determine their Efficacy. I begin by the Proots of Holy Scripture. 

XI. St. Paul teaches us, That Zeſus Chriſt is the Head of the Church : That he conſtantly 
influences it with Spirit and Life : That he forms the Members, and animares them as te Soul 
animates the Body, er, to ſpeak ſtill more clearly,the Holy Scripture teaches us two things : Tae 
firſt, that Fe/7«s Chriſt prays continually for his Niapber The ſecond, that his Prayers or Le- 
fires are always heard. Whence I conclude, that he conſtirured by God the Occational Caule 
of Grace ; and likewiſe, that Grace is never given to Sinners, but through his Means. © 

The Occafional Cauſes have conſtantly and readily their Efte&t. The Prayers aud diverſe De- 
fires of 7eſus Chriſt, with reterence tothe Formation of his Body, have likewiſe molt corttorly 
mo _ y their Accompliſhment, God dejies his Son nothing, as we leara tiom ej as rift 

imſelt. 

Occaſional Cauſes produce not their Effet by their own Efficacy, but by the FfFcacy of the 
General Cauſe. *Tis likewile by the Efficacy of the Power of God, that the Soul oi 7e/ ms Chr:/t 
Operates in us, and not by the Efficacy of Man's Will. 'Tis for this txeaton that St. #4 repre- 
__ Chriſt as praying to his Father without Intermiſſon : For he 1s oulig d io Fray, in order 
to Ubrain. 

Occafional Cauſes have been eſtabliſh'd by God for the determining the Efficacy of his General 
Wills; and 7eſ Chriſt, according to the Scripture, has been appoiued by God, atter lits ivetur- 
rection, to govern the Church which he had purchas'd by his Biood. For 7e/us Chriſt became 
the Meritorious Caule of all Graces by his Sactifice ; Bur, ater his KeturreQuon, he enmed in 

, the 
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the Holy of Holics, as High Prieſt of future Goods, to appear in the Preſence of God, and ts en- . 
due us with the Graces which hz has merited for us. Theretore he himſelf applies and diſtri- 
bures his Gifts as Occaſional Cauſe, he diſpoſes of all things in the Houſe of God, as a well- 
beloved Son in the Houſe of his Father, | 

I think I have demonſtrated, in the Search after Truth, that there is none but God who is the 
true Cauſe, and who aQs by his own Efficacy ; and that he communicates his Power to Creatures 
only, in cftabliſhing rhem Occafional Cauſes, tor the producing ſome EffeCts. I have proved, for . 

*Example, That Men have no Power to produceany Motion in their Bodies, but becauſe God has 
eſtablith'd their Wills the Occafional Cauſes of theſe Motions : That Fire has no pe##ver to make 
me feel Pain, but becauſe God has eſtabliſh'd the Collifion of Bodies the Occaſional Cauſe of the 
Communication of Morions, and the violent Vibration of the Fibres of my Fleſh the Occafional 
Cauſe of my Pain. I may here ſuppoſe a Truth which I have proved at large in the Third Chap- 
xer of the Second Part of the Sixth Book, and in the Illuſtration upon the ſame Chapter, and 
which thoſe, tor whom ir was principally written, don't conteſt. Now Faith affures us, that all 
Power is given to Feſus Chriſt, tro torm his Church : A// Power 75 groen unto me in Heaven and Mar.28.18: 
in Earth. Which cannot" be underſtood of Ze/us Chriſt, as-ro his Divinity z tor as God he has 
never received any thing : And theretore it is certain, that Ze/is Chriſt, as ro his Humanity, is 
the Occaſional Cauſe ot Grace ; fuppoling I have well proved, that God only can att on Minds, 
and thar Second Cauſes have no Efficacy ot their own : Which thoſe ovghr tuft ro examine who 
would underſtand my Sentimentrs, and give a Judgment ot them. 

XII. I fay farther, that no one is ſanttified bur through the Efficacy of the Power which God 
has communicated to eſus Chriſt, in confſtiruring him the Occafional Cauſe of Grace. For if 
any Sinner. were converted by a Grace, whereot Joſs Chr:ſt was not the Occaſional, bur only the 
Meritorious Cauſe, that Sinner not receiving his New Lite through the Efficacy of Fe/ws Chrift, 
would not be a Member of the Body of which 7:7{.:s Chriſt is the Head ; in that manner ex- 

lain'd by Sr. Pau/, by theſe Words of the Epiſtle wo the Epheſians , That we may grow up into Chay.y 13, 
him in all things who 1s the Head, even Chrift , from whom the whole Body fitly join d together, and 15, 16. 
eompatted by that which every Joint ſwpplietD, according to the effeftlual working in the meaſure of Col 2 19+ 
every Part, maketh increaſe of the Body unto the edifying it ſelf in Love : Which Words not only 
lay Zeſus Chriſt is the Mcritorious Cauſe of all Graces ; bur likewiſe diſtinctly fignifie that Chri- 
ſtians are the Members of the Body whereof Ze/ws Chrift is the Head; that *ris in him we in- 
creaſe and live with an entire new Lite , that 'ris by his inward Operation, wT ripyner, that his 
Church is torm'd, and that thus he has been conſtitured by God the ſole Occaſional Cauſe, who, 
by his ſeveral Defires and Applications, diſtributes the Graces which God, as the True Cauſe, 
ſhowers down on Men. : 

Tis on this Account St. Pau! ſays Chriſtians are united to eſis Chriſt as their Root z Rooted 1, ,. -, 
end built up in bim. (Tis for the fame Reaſon thar Zeſws Chriſt compares himſlt to a Vine, and 
his Diſciples to the Branches, that derive their Lite from him , I am the Vine, ye are the Branches. 
On the ſame Grounds St. Paz/ affirms, that Zeſ/as Chriſt lives in us, and thar we live in him, 
that we are rais'd up in our Head , that our Lite is hidden with Zeſ«s Chriſt in God, in a word, 
that we have already Life Eternal in Ze/ws Chriſt. All theſe, and many other Expreſhons of like 
nature, clearly maniteſt, rhat Jeſus Chriſt is not only the Meritorious, bur alſo the Occafional, 
Phyſical or Narural Cauſe of Grace ; and that as the Soul informs, animares, and conſummares 
the Body, ſo 7eſ«s Chriſt diftuſes through his Members, as Occafional Caule, the Graces he has 
merited to his Church by his Sacrifice. | 

For my part, I cannot ſee how theſe Reaſons can be call'd in queſtion, or upon what Grounds 
a moſt editying Truth, and as ancient as the Religion of Ze/us Chriſt, can be treated as a dange- 
rous Novelry. I grant my Expreſhons are novel, but that's becauſe they ſeem tro me the fitreſt of 
all others diſtinQly ro explain a Truth, which can be but contuſedly demonſtrated by Terms very 
looſe and general. Thele words, Occaſional Cauſes, and Natural Laws, ſeem ales ro givethe 
Philoſophers, tor whom I wrote this Treatiſe of Nature and Grace, a diſtint Underſtanding of 
what moſt Men are content to know contuſedly. New Expreſhons beipg no tarther dangerous 
than involyng Ambiguity, or breeding in the Mind ſome Notion eontrary to Religion; I do not 
believe that Equitable Perſons, and converſant in the Theology of' St. Pau/, will blame me for ex- 
ng my felt in a particular manner, when -it only tends to make us Adore the Wiſdom of 

od, and ftridtly ro unite us with Ze/us Chriſt. | 


Firſt OBFECTION. 


XIII. *Tis Objetted againſt what I have eftabliſh'd, That neither Angels nor Saints, of the Old 
Teſtament, receiv'd Grace purſuant to the Defires of the Soul of 7eſws, fince that Holy Soul was 
not then in Being ; and therefore, though eſs Chriſt be the meritoxious Cauſe of all Graces, he 
1S not the Occahonal Cauſe which diſtributes them to Men. 

As to Angels, 1 Anſwer, Thar *tis very probable Grace was given them but once: So thar if we 
conſider things on thar fide, I grant, there is nothing can oblige the Wiſdom ot God to couſtiture 
an Occaſional Cauſe for the SanQtiticacion of Angels. But it we conſider racfe bletled Spirits as 
Members of the Body whereot 7e/us Chriſt is the Head, or ſuppoſe them unequally _—_— 

| ere's 
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there's all Reaſon to believe the Diverſity of their Graces muſt proceed from, him who is the 
Chief of Angels as well as Men, and who under that Charatter has merited by his Sacrifice all 
the Graces which God has given his Creatures, but has variouily applied them by |his difterent 


Ir being undeniable, that Zeſws Cit long before his Birth, or pheing, might be the Meri- 
torious Cauſe of the Graces given to the Angels, and Sainrs of the Old Teſtament ; it ought, me- 
thinks, be granted, that by his Prayers he might be the Occafional Cauſe of the ſame Graces, long 
betore they were demanded. For indeed there is no neceflary Relation 'between Occafional Cau- 


ſes, and the ime of Produftion of their Eftetts ; and though commonly theſe ſort of Cauſes are 


tollow'd by their Effetts ar the Time of! their Adtion, yet their Aftion being not of ir ſelt effica- 
cious, ſince its Efficacy depends on the Will of the univerſal Cauſe, there's no neceſhty of their 
aCtual Exiſtence for the $ their Effet. ; | 
For Inſtance : Suppoſz Fe/ws Chrift at this preſent time ſhould defire of his Father, that ſuch a 
Perſon mighr receive ſuch a Supply of Grace, at certain Moments of his Lite, that Prayer of 7e- 


- ſus Chriſt would irtallibly determine the Etticacy of the General Will Gog has of ſaving all Men 


Joh. 1. 17, 


Hebr. 4+ 
Hebr. 7. 
16, 17. 


Joh. 16, 7. 


in his Son. This Perſon will receive theſe Aſhſtances, though the Prayer Of 7e/s Chriſt be paſs'd, 
and his Soul a&ually think on another thing, and never think again on that which he requird 
for him. Bur the paſt Prayer of Zeſws Chriſt is no more preſent to his Father than a future. ' For 
all char muſt happen in all Times, is _— preſent to -God. Thus God loving his Son, and 
knowing he ſhall have ſuch Deſires, with reſpect ro his Anceſtors, and thoſe of his own Na- 
tion; and likewiſe to the Angels which muſt enter into the Spiritual Edifice ot his Church, 
and conſtirate the Body whereot he is the Head, ought to accompliſh the Defires of bis Son, 
before they were made, that rhe Ele which preceded his Nativity, and which he purchasd by 
the Merir of his Sacrifice, might as peculiarly belong ro him as others, and rhart he might be their 
Head, as really as he is ours. iy acknowledpe it is fit that Meritorious and Occational Cauſes ſhould 
rather precede their Effefts, than follow them, and that Order would have Cauſes and their Et- 
teas exiſt rogether : For *ris plain that all Merit ought ro be inſtantly recompenc'd, and every 
Occafional Cauſe aQually ro produce its Effect, provided noching niaders br ir may or ought be 
done. Bur Grace being abſolutely neceſſary to Angels and Parrrurchs, could nor'be deferrd. But 
as tor the Glory and Reward of the Saints of the Old Teſtament, fince that might be deferrd, 
*twas fit thar God ſhould ſuſpend its Accompliſhment till Ze/.s Chrift ſhould aſcend into Hea- 
ven, be conſtitured High Prieſt over the Houſe of God, and Legin to exerciſe the Sovercign 
Power of Occafional Cauſe of all Graces mano" his Labours upon Earth. Theretore we are 
to believe that the Patriarchs entred not Heaven, till atter Feſucs Chrift their Head, Mediacor, and 
Fore-runner. 

But though it ſhould be granted, that God had not appointed an Occaſional Cauſe for all the 
Graces afforded rhe Angels and Patriarchs, I ſee not how it can te thence concluded, that Feſus 
Chriſt does not at preſent endue the Church with the Spirit which gives it Increaſe and Life 
thar he does not pray for it, or that his Prayers or Defires are nor ettCtually heard ; in a word, 
that he is not the Occaſional Cauſe which applies ro Men the Graces hc has merited. I grant, if 
you'll have it fo, that God, betore Zeſus Chriſt "—_ Grace by particular Wills; the Necethty of 
Order requiring it : Whilſt by Order, the Occafional Cauſe could not be ſo ſoon eſtabliſh d, and 
the Ele& were very few in Number. But now, when the Kain of Grace talls, nor us herecos 
fore on a ſmall Number oft Men, bur is ſhower'd on all rhe Earth, and 7e/«s Chrift may, or 
ought, be conſtiruted the Occaſional Cauſe of the Goods which he has merited 1or his Church, 
what reaſon is there to believe God works ſo many Miracles as he gives vs good Thoughts ? tor, 
in ſhort, all that is done by particular Wills, is certainly a Miracle, as not being a Reſult of the 
General Laws he has ordain'd, whoſe Efficacy are derermin'd by Occafional Cantes. Bur how can 
we imagine, that, in order to fave Men, he works ſo many Miracles uſeleſs to their Salva- 
tion ? 1] would ſay, aftords them all theſe Graces which they refilt, becauſe not proporuuon'd ro 
the actual Force of their Concupilcence. 

St. Fobn teaches us, That Chriſtians receive from the Fulneſs of [eſs Chrift Graccs in abun- 
dance : For, fays he, the Law was groen by Moſes, but Grace and Iruth came by 7:/.s Chriſt, 
For indeed, the Graces which preceded him were not comparable ro thoſe he diſtributed atrer is 
Triumph : 1t they were Miraculons, we are to ſuppoſe they were extremely rare. Even the 
Grace of the Apoſt/es, before the Holy Spirit was given them, could not come in compariſion with 
thoſe they receiv'd when the High Prieſt of tuture Goods, having entred by his Blood into the 
Holy of Holes, had obtain'd by the Force of his 4 dar and jenr, through the D:guity of his 
Perion, the Ho/y Spirit, to animate and ſanCtifie his Church. The unaccounable Blindneſs of the 
Ferwes, their groſs and carnal Notions, their frequent Kelapſes into Ido/arry, atrer 10 many Mira- 
cles, ſufficiently manitelt their diſregard for true Goods , and the diſpirednels ot the ples, 
before they had received the Holy Ghoft, is a ſenſible Proot of rheir Weakiis. So thac Gri.e in 
thoſe Days was extremely rare, uſe our Nature in Zeſus Chriſt was not yer eftablith d the Vc- 
caſional Cauſe of Graces : Zeſus Chriſt was not yet tully conlecrared Prieſt, ater the O1der of 
Melchiſedech ; nor had his Farber given him that Immortal and Glorious Lite, which is the parti. 
cular Charadter of his Prietthood. For *rwas neceſſary that Zeſ«s Chriſt ſhould enter the Heavers, 
and receive the Glory and Power. of Occaſional Cauſe of true Goods, betore he ſent thu / 'y 
Spurit, according to the Words of St. Fob, The Holy Ghoſt was not yet groen, becauſe that 7c/.cs 
was not pet glorified :- And according to others of Zeſus Chriſt himſelt, It rs expedient jor 346 
that 
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that 1 go away ;, for if 1 go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you ;, but if I go, Twill ſend 
him unto you. | 
Now (iz c cannot be ingagin'd, that Feſws Chriſt, confider'd as God, is the Head of the Church, 
23 Man, he has obrain'd that Quatiry. The Head and Members of a Body muſt be of the ſame na- 
ture. Jeſus Chriſt, as Man, intercedes for Men ; as Man, he receivd from God a Sovereign 
Power over his Church : For as he is God, he intercedes not , as God, he has not receiv'd a Name, 
which is above every Name ; but he is equal to the Father, and abſolute Lord of all things by 
right of Generation. Theſe Truths are evident, as we are afſur'd by Feſus _ timſelf who 
fays, that his Father has given him our to judge Men, becauſe he is the Son of Man. we 
t not to think, that Scripture C_ which make Feſus Chrift the Author of Grace, 
as be underſtood of him, confider'd in his Divine Perſon : For if fo, 1 confeſs I ſhould nor 
have prov'd him the Occaſional Cauſe, fince he would be the True Cauſe of it. But whereas 
it is certain, that the Three Pe7/ons of the Trimry are equally the True Cauſe of Grace, becauſe 
all the External Operations of God are common to them ay” my Proofs are undeniable, fince Ho- 
ly Scripture ſays of rhe Sor, and not of |the Father, or the Holy Spirit, that he is the Head of the 
Church ; and that in this Capaciry he communicates Life to the conſtiruent Members of ir. 


Second OBFECTION. 


XIV. "Tis God who gives the Soul of ſus —_ all the Thoughts and Motions relating to 
the Formation of his Myſtical Body. that if on one hand the Wills of Zeſus Chrift, as 
Occafional or Natural Cauſes, determine the Efficacy of the General Wills of God , on the other, 
*tis God himſelt who determines the ſeveral Wills of 7e/#s Chrift. And thus. it comes to the 
ſame thing : For, in brief, the Volitions of Zeſws Chriſt arc always conformable to thoſe of his 
Father. PETS 

| t that the particular Volitions of the Soul of Feſus Chriſt are always conformable to the 
Wills of his Father , not 4s if there were any particular Wills /in the Father, which anfwer to 
thoſe in the Sor, and determine them , 'but only, that the Volitions of the Son are always con- 
form'd to Order in general, which is the n Rule of the Will of God, and of all thoſe who 
love him. For to love Order, is to love God ,, *ris to will what he wills ; *ris to be Juſt, Wiſe, 
Regular, in our Love. The Soul of Feſus defires to form, to the Glory of his Father, the lar- 
gelf, moſt ſumpruous, and accompliſh'd Temple poſſible. Order demands this, fince nothing can 
be made too == for God : All the ſeveral Thoughts of this Soul, perpetually intent on the Exe- 


cution of irs Defign, proceed likewiſe from God, or the Word, to which it is united : But irs 


various Deſires are certainly the Occalicnal Cauſe of theſe various Thoughts ; for ir thinks on 


whar it wills. 


Now theſe diverſe Defires are ſometimes entirely free; and probably the Thoughts which ex- | 


cite them, do not invincibly determine the Soul of eſis Chriſt, to apply her ſelt ro the Means 
of executing them. For, in brief, *ris equally advantageous to the Dckien ot Feſus Chriſt, whe- 
ther it be Peter or 7obn that cauſes the which the Regularity of his Work requires. Tis 
true, tic Soul of 7eſus is not indifferent in any thing thar relates ro his t/ber's Glory, or that 
Order neceſlarily demands, but is entirely free in all the reſt, there is no!hing extraneous to God, 
Which invincibly determines his Love. Thus we ought nor to wonder 1: 7e/xs have particular 
Wills, though there be nor the like Wills in God to determine rhem. ; 

Bur let ir be granted, that the Volirions of 7e/«s Chrift are nor free, and that his Light in- 
vincibly carries him to will, and to will always in a determinate manner, in the Conftruftion of 
his Church : But it is Eternal Wiſdom to which his Soul is united, chat muſt determine his 
Volitions. We muſt not for that Effe& ſuppoſe Particular Wills .in God : But all the Wills 
- Zeſus _ are Particular, or have no Occaftonal Cauſe to derermine their Efficacy, as have 

ole 0 . 

For the Soul of 7eſus Chriſt having not an infinite Capacity of Thinking, his Notices, and 
conſequently his Volicions,, are limited Therefore his Wills muſt needs be Particular, fince 
they change according to his diverſe Thoughts and Applications: For probably the Soul of Jeſu 
* Chriſt, otherwiſe imploy'd in Contemplaring, .and taſting rhe infinite SaristaQtions of the True 
Good, methiuks, ought not, according to Order, defire art once to think on all the Ornaments 
and Beauties he would beſtow upon his Church, nor on the difterent Ways of executing each of 
his Deſigns. For 7e/ſus Chriſt defiring to render rhe Charch worthy of the infinite Majefty 
of his kather, would gladly perfett it with infinite Beauties, by Ways moſt conformable 
to Order. He muſt then conſtantly change his Defires ; rhere heing bur one infinite 
Lu ma, who can fore-ſee all, and preſcribe himſelf General Laws for the executing his 

180s. | 
But the future Worll being to ſubſiſt eternally, and to be infinitely more perfeft than the pre. 
ſent, it was requiſite that God ſhould eſtabliſh an Occaſional Cauſe, Intelligent, and Enlightned 
by Eternal - Wiſdom, to remedy the Detefts which ſhould unavoidably happen in the Works 
z Thar were form'd by General Laws. The Collifion of Bodies, which derermines the Efficacy 
of the General Laws of Nature, is an Occaſional _ without Underſtanding and Liberty ; 

and 
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and therefore *tis impoſſible bur” there muſt be => qe in the World, and Monſters pro- 
duc'd, which are not of ſuch account as that the Wildom of God ſhould deſcend to remedy them 
by Particular Wills. But 7e/us Chriſt \being an Intelligent Occaſional Cauſe, illuminate with 
e Wiſdom of the Word, and ſuſceptible oft Particular Wills, according to the particalar Exi- 
encies of the Work he forms ; 'ris plain that the future World will be infinitely more per- 
than the preſent, thar the Church will be- without Sport or Wrinkle, as we are taughr 
by Scripture ; and that ir will be a Work moſt worthy of the Complacency of God him- 
ſelt. 
To the I *Tig in this manner that Eternal Wiſdom renders, as I may fay, to his Father what he had ta- 
tent thit en from him. For not permitting him to a& by Particular Wills, he ſeem'd to diſable his Al- 


Me Pc. Mighty Arm : But becoming incarnate, he ſo brings it to paſs, that God aQing in a manner wore 


palities and thy of him, by moſt Simple and General Laws, produces a Work, wherein the moſt Illuminite 


oy 2» Intelligences cannot obſerve the leaſt ImperteCtion. 
eaventy 


Places might be known by the Church, the manifold Wiſdom of God, Eph, 3. 10. 


PROOFS founded on REASON. 


XV. Having demonſtrated, by the Authority of Scripture, that the diverſe Motions of the 
Soul of Jeſus Chrift are the Occalional Cauſes which determine the Efficacy of the General Law 
of Grace, by which God would have all Men ſav'd in his Son z *tis nece/Tary to ſhew in general, 
by Reaſon, that we are not to believe God aQts in the Order of Grace by Particular Wi For 
though by Keaſon, ſeparate from»Fanh, it cannot be demonſtrated, that God has conſticuted the 
Wills of Man-God the Occafional Cauſes of his Gitts , yer it may, without tauh, be ſhewn, 
that he diſtributes them not to Men by Particular Wills ; and that in two manners, a ae”. and 
a poſteriori , that is, by the Idea we have of God, and by the Ettetts-ct Grace : For there is 
nothing bur ſerves to prove this Truth. Firſt, then, tor the Proot of « drioria 

A wile Bcing ought to att wiſ-ly, God cannot deny himſelt : His þ- * of afting ought to 
bear the Character ot his Attributes. (Now God knows all, and foreſees all , his Underſtanding 
has no Bounds : Theretore his manner of aCting ought to bear the CharaQter of an Infinite Intelli- 
gence/ Bur ro make Choice of Occaſional, and to eſtabliſh General Laws, tor the execuringany 
work; manitcits a Knowledge infinitely more comprehenſive, than to' change Volitions every :mo- 
menr, or ro aCt by Particular Wills. Therefore God executes his Defigns by General Laws, whoſs 
Etiicacy is Getermin'd by Occaſional Cauſes. Certainly there is a greater Extent of Thought re- 
quird to make a Watch, which, according to the Rules of Mechanicks, goes regularly of ic ſelf, 
whether it be carried about with us, or hung up, or ſhaken, as we pleaſe, than ro make one 
which can go well no longer than he that made it is continually changing ſomething in ir, ac- 
co:dirg to the Situarions it is put in: For when there is a greater Number ot Kelaiions ro te 
compared and combined together, there is required a greater Underſtanding. An infinite Preſci-” 
ence is requiſite to foreſee all the Efftets which will happen in conſequence of a General Law , 
and there 1S nothing of all this to be foreſeen, when the Wills are chang'd every moment. There- 
tore, to eſtabliſh General Laws, and to chooſe the moſt ſimple, and at the ſame time the mit 
exuberant, is a manner of ating worthy of him whoſe Wiſdom has no Bounds. Ard. on the 
contrary, to att by Particular Wills, fhews a ſtrairned Underſtanding, and which cannor cumpare 
the Conſequences or Ettetts of the leaſt fruitful Cauſes. The ſame Truth might farther be de- 
monltaied a pricr1, by ſome other Attributes of God, as by his Immurabiliry z, by which M. Des 
Cartes proves, That every Body tends to move in a right Line, that there is always the ſame Quan- 
tity of Motion in the World, and other Truths. But theſe Truths a prior, are too abſtratt to con- 
vince the Gererality of Men of the Truth advanc'd. Ir is more to the Purpole to prove ir by 
the Marks I have given tetore, to diſtinguiſh Ffleas produced by Particular Wills trom thoſe 
which are rhe nece{ſary Conſequences of tome General Law. | 

/ God, leing infhnitely Wiſe, neither wills nor does any thing without Deſign or End.j But 

ace talls otten on Hearts ſo diſpos'd, as to fruſtrate his Operation ; and theretore falls not 

on them by a Particular Will, bur only by a neccſfary Conſequence of General Laws, tor the ſame 
Reaſon rhat Kain talls on the Sands and in the Sea, no lefs than on Seed-Grounds. 

XVI. Thovgh God may puniſh Sinners, or make them more miſerable than they are, he can 
have no Deſign ot making them more culpable and criminaly which yet is an Ettett of Grace, 
and God knows certainly, that, according ro their actual Diſpoſitions, the Graces he beltows 
will have that calamitous Event. Therefore Graces are not ſhed on corrupt Hearts by a Parti- 

| cular Will of God, but by a weceſſary Conſequence of General Laws, eltabliſh'd 10r the Produ- 
Ction of the beſt Eftetts ; by the fame Reaſon rhat on ſome Occaſions roo abundant Kains cor- 
rupt and putrihe the Fruits of the Earth, though God by his Gereral Will cauſes ir to rain, to 
make rhem thrive, 

XVII. It God was minded that ſome Lands ſhould continuc barren, he necd bur have ceas'd to 
will that the Kain ſhould water them. So jt God purpos'd that the Hearts of 1ome Sinners 
ſhould remam hardned, as it would be fſuiticient for the Rain of Grace not to water them, he 


need 


- doubtleſs, ſrems more reaſonable. But 
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need bur leave them to themſelves, and they would corrupt. faſt enough. Why muſt we attri- 
buce a Particular Will ro God, to make ſo gruel and unhappy ule of the Price of_ his Son's Blood ? 
Bur many orhers will ſay, Ged,. in np org to Sinners, has never that Refign and this, 
But it God pives his oy 2 Particular Will, hehas ſom- 
Particular Deſign ; and whereas Grace has that fad Eftg&t, God is avs pug in his OS. 
ſince he-gave it with a Defign, and thar @ particular one, of doing good to. a;Sinner. Forl peak 
not here of the Graces, -or rather Gifts, .explain'd by St. Paul, in the 12th. Chapter of ' his Firſt 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians : 1 ſpeak of the Grace which Gog gives for the-Converfion of him ir is 
iven to, and not of rhole Gifts God beſtows on ſome for the Profit of others ; ſuch as are the 
Gift ot Prophecy, of Diſcerument of Spirits, of Speaking diverſe Tongues,, of Healing ' the 
Sick, and the like. | LI5TDd ntrrart aac | "23, 2{Bie 

XV HI. When the Rain falls in ſuch exceſs, that the Floods extirpate the Fruits of the Earth, 
we ought to conclude this Rain comes by a necelſary Conſequence of the General Laws God has 
eſtabliſh'd for better Eftefts. Yer it: is certain God: may have appointed it by a Particular Will. 
For God, for the Puniſhment of Men, may will, that the Rains ordain'd to fecundate the Earth, 
may make ir barren, on ſome Occaſions. Bur it is not fo with the Rain of Grace, fince God 
cannot diſpenſe it with Defign of puniſhing Men, much leſs of making them more culpable and 
criminal. Thus 'ris much more certain that the Rain of Grace falls by General Wills, than that 
the common Rains do ſo; yet moſt Men can eaſily believe, that Rains are the necelfary Conſe- 

uences of the General Laws of the Communication of Morions; whilſt there are few bur find 
ome ReluQtancy in believing God gives us by General Wills all theſe Motions of Graces, whoſe 
Eftets we our ſelves prevent. 

There's great likelihood this Diſpoſition of Mind naturally grows from our thinking God aQs 
almoſt like our ſelves, and that he has on all Occaſions Particular Wills for all Men, in ſomething 
reſembling thoſe Defires we have for our Friends. For though we outwardly contels, that there 
is an infinite Difference between God's way of ating, and our own ; yer fince we ordinarily 
Judge of others, with relation to our ſelves, without conſidering ; few Perſons ſeriouſly confulr 
the Idca of an Infinitely Pertect Being, when they would ſpeak of God. And becauſe there is 
ſome Air ot - Novelty -in whart I ſay, at creates a fort of Pain in the Mind,. which. is reafonably 
miſtruſtful of what is not common and ordinary. 

I have a particular Honour and Eſteem for all thoſe who, in Marter of Religion, have a ſecret 
Averſion for all Novelties : When this|is the Motive which induces them to oppoſe my Opinions, 
they give me no Offence ; and whilſt their Prejudices are legicimare, though they ſhould give me 
hainous Provocarions, I ſhould preſerve a Reſpett tor them. For their Diſpoſition of Mind is 
infinitely more reaſonable than that of others, who fall foul upon all that bears the CharaQter of 
Novelty. Nevertheleſs, as I believe that we are bound to love and ſearch out Truth with all 
our Strength, and communicate it ro others, when we telieve we have found it; I think thar, ſup- 
pofing the DoQtrines of Faith undeniable, we may, and even ought endeavour, to contirm then, 
and recommend them to the Keceprion |of all Men. I might vindicate this Opinion, by the Conduct 
of the Fathers, and by the Authority of St. 4zſt;z, who trequently exhorts to the clearDiſco- 
very and Underſtanding ot thoſe Truths, which we already haliews in the Obſcuriry of Ezth. 
But I don't ſuppoſe there are any fo irrational as to find fault with my ConduQt, however pre- 
Jjudiced againſt my Opinions. Wheretore 'I intreat thoſe, who will be at the Pains of me 
what I have written, not to ſuppoſe me in an Errour, bur to ſuſpend their Judgment, till they 
have well underſtood my Opinion ; and not to condemn me in General Terms, nor draw too 
haſtily from my Principles unwarrantable Concluſions. 

In Matters pl obſcure as thoſe of Grace, the Advantage is always on the fide of the Aggreflor , 
and *tis not juſt tro make uſe of it to the Defendant's Prejudice : He ſhould judge equitably, and 
without Prepofſeſhon compare all the vo HI deducible from the ſeveral Opinions, that he 
may embrace that which ſeems moſt agreeable to the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God. For tis un- 
reaſonable to condemn an Opinion unexamin'd, for ſome unhappy Conſequences, which Men ne- 
= fail ro infer from i when the Imagination is ſcar'd, and the Mind pofleſs'd with contrary 

otions, 

XIX. I know, for Example, that ſome Perſons have ſaid, I make all Prayers uſeleſs, and rob 
Men of the Confidence they ought to have in God; fince, in their Notions, God aQing by Ge- 
neral Wills, we muſt nor expett particular Supplies trom Heaven. I conteſs, if this ſole Con- 
ſequence were included. in .my Principles, they. would be talle, heretical, and. impious : For we 
overturn Re/gion, if we rake from Men their due Hope and Confidence in God ; and *ris partly 
on that very account I cannot admit of thoſe Mens Opinions which are moſt oppoſite to my man- 
ner of Reconciling Grace with Liberty. Bur fo far are my Principles from leading ro Deſpair, 
that, on the contrary, they give the Righteous, and even Sinners, Conſolation, in ſthewing them 
the Means of obtaining of God the things they ſtand in need of. | 

For, if we are Righteous, our Prayers are meritorious ; and if meritorious, Order requires 
that they ſhould be heard ; and Order being with God a Law, infinitely more inviolable than any 
other eſtabliſh'd for the Conſtruction of this Work, he never fails ro do whar Order preſcribes him. 
Therefore the Prayers of the Righteous are never inefteCtual ; which is what I have eftabliſh'd in 


« 


the XIX. Settion of rhe Second Dilcourſe. 
But 
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- © But if we are Sinners, *tis certain our Prayers are of themſelves in vain ; for God hears not 

3 Joh. 2. 1. der will have it ſo: Nevertheleſs we muft not deſpair : We have an - Advocate with 

t. 9. 15- the Father, Feſws Chrift the Righteous. He came into the Woy1d to ſave Sinners : His Prayers aye 

Joh.11-42- ,onflantly ant 1. hen beard. Let =" far his Name, or addreſs our ſelves to him. Our 

Prayers will follicite him to form ſome . ing to us , and his Defircs are the Occaſional 

Cauſes which infallibly General Law of Grace, by which God wills the Salvation 

of all Men Son. phat I have maintain'd at large in the Second Diſcourſe. Thus 

I "I ts Pac IF Belts he ty ag 20 Bike ke cher 

we t to take for 

eng, Seo. Readers to do me the Juſtice' of Exa- 

they ſhould afterward judge of them 

ing ar Thoughts, not only to the Cen- 

ſure of the Church, which has Right ro make me quit them by an Authority, which I ſhall be 

ever ready to defer to ,, but alſo to the Judgments of all Particular Perſons, by whoſe Admoni- 
tions 1 ſhall endavour to profit. 
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| TREATISE 


The Search after Truth. 
BOOK the FIRST: 


ERRORS of the SENSES. 


Gi AF;  E 


I. of the Nature and Properties of the U NDERSTANDIN PE 
II. Of the Nature and. Properties of the W:iur, and wherein the Liber- 
ty of the Sour conſiſts. | 


RROR is the Univerſal Cauſe of the Miſery of Mankind ; *tis the corrupt Priaciple 
that has Produc'd Evil in the World :X*Tis this which breeds and cheriſhes in our 
Soul, all the Evils that afflict us; and we muſt never hope to eſtabliſh a ſolid -and 
real Happineſs, but by ſeriouſly labouring to avoid it.) 

\We are taught by the Holy Scriptures, that Men are- only miſerable, becauſe they are 
Sinners, and Criminals; and they would neither be Sinners, nor Criminals, did they not make 
themſelves Slaves to Sin, by taking part with Error. 

(If it be true then, That Error is the Source of al! the Miſeries of Men, *tis very reaſonable 
that Men ſhould endeavour to free themſelves from it; and certainly their Endeavour would 
not be altogether unprofitable, and unrewarded, though it met not with all the Succeſs that 
they could wiſh. It Men ſhould not hereby become latallible, yet they would be much lefs ſub- 
je& to be Deceiv'd ; and though they obtain'd not an abſolute Deliverance from their Evils, they 
would however avoid a great part of them. Aa intire Felicity ought not to be expetted in this 
Lite, fince in this Mortal State there can be no Pretenſions to lafallibility ; but the Endeavour 
againſt Error ſhould be earnelt and continual, becauſe the Deſire of being freed from Miſery is 
inceſſant. {Ja a word, as we fervently deſire perfef# Happineſs, without the hopes of it; ſo we 
ſhould ever induſtriouſly tend towards lafallibility, without pretending to it | 

{It ſhould not be imagin'd there is much Difficulty to be undergone in the Search of Truth ; *Tis 
bur opening the Eyes, becoming Attentive, and exaQtly obſerving ſome Rules we ſhall give in the 


* followiag Diſcourſe. An exattneſs of Thought has ſcarce aay thing painful in it; tis not a * $:e the 
ſlavery, as the Imagination repreſents it, and though we meet with ſome Difficulty at firſt, yer we 6b. Book. 


figd Satisfaction enough to recompenſe our Pains ; for at laſt, *tis this only which enlightens us, 


and guides us into Truth. 

But not to ſpend time in preparing the Mind of the Reader, whom *tis much more juſt to be- 
lieve, ſufficieutly, of himſelf, diſpos'd to the Search of Truth; let us examine the Cauſes and Na- 
ture of our Errors, and (ince the Method of examining things by conſidering them in their Birth, 
and Origine, 1s the molt regular and perſpicuous, and ſerves better than others to giye us a tho- 
rough Knowledge of them, let us try to put it here in Practice. 

'The Mind of Man, being neither Material nor Extended, is undoubtedly a fim 
diviſible, and without any Compoſition of Parts; Notwithſtanding it has been 
ſtiaguiſh in it two Facultics, namely, the Underſtanding and the W:ll, which it is neceſſary in the 


firſt place to explain. For it ſeems that the Notions or [dea's Men have of theſe two Faculties, are 
not ſo clear or diſtin & as they ought to be. 


le Subſtance,in- 
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ſtanding. 
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But becauſe theſe Idea's are very Abſtraft, and fall not under the Imagination, it ſeems not 
amiſs to expreſs them by the Reſemblance they bear to the Properties belonging to Matter, which 
being eafie to be Tmagin'd, will reader the Notions which may conyeniently be apply'dto theſe 
two Words Unaerſtanding and Will, more UtinCt, and alſo more familiar ro Us ; only this Cau- 
tion mult be obſery'd, that theſe Reſemblances betwixt the Mind aad Matter, are not perfettly 
juſt; And that theſe two kinds of Beiggs are puly compar'd in order to make the Mind more At- 
tentive, and to make others, as it were, /enſible of our meaning. 

Matter, or Extenſion, contains in it two Properties or Faculties ; the firſt Faculty is that. of 
receiving different Figures, and the ſecqud is its capacity of beiag mov'd: In like manner the Mind 
of Man includes two Faculties ; the firſt, which 4s the Underfimnding, is that of receiving many 
Idea's, that is, of perceiving many things; the ſecond, which is the HW, isthe Faculty of re- 
ceiving many Inclinations, or of IWling different things. We will begin with an explication of 
the Reſemblances the firſt of the Faculties belonging to Aarrer, has to the firſt of the two Facul- 
ties appertaining to the Afind. 

Extenſion is capable of admitting two kinds of Figures, The one is only External, as the Round- 
neſs of a piece of Wax, the other is Internal, and is peculiar to all the litde parts the Wax is com- 

s'd of; for it is moſt certain that all the little parts which go to the Compoſition of a piece of 

ax, are of a Figure very different from thoſe, which coaſtitute a piece s groom; Therefore I 
call that which is external, barely Figure, and I term the interual Figure, Configrasi0x , which 
is peculiarly neceſſary to the Wax tomake it what it is. 

So likewiſe it may be ſaid that the Idea's of the Soul are of two forts, taking the name of 1dea 
in general for whatever the Miad immediately perceives. The firſt give Us a Repreſeatation of 
ſomething withont Us, as of a Square, or aa Houſe, &:c. The ſecond repreſent to Us ouly what 
we find within Us, as our Senſations, Pain, Pleaſure, or the the like. tor we ſhall make it plata 
hereafter, that theſc laſt Idea's are only a manner of the Mind's exiſting ; and for that reaſon I call 
them the Modificatzgns of the Mind. X 

Thus alſo the Inclinations of the Soul might be calld Afod;ficarions of the ſame Soul : For it be- 
1ag maaitelt chat the Llacliaation of the Will is a manner of ex//ting of the Soul, it might be terifi'd 
a Modification of the Soul; juſt as Motion in Bodies, being a mamer of exiſting of thoſe Bodies, 
might be ſaid to be a Modificarion of Matter : Notwithſtanding I do not term the Incliaations of 
the Will, or the Motions of Matter, Afodifications, for as much as both thoſe Inclinatioas, and 
thoſe Motions have — a reference to ſomething, that's external; for the {rclinations ſtand 
related unto Good, and the Morions have a reference to ſome ſeparate Body. But the &;gwres and 
Configurations of Bodies, and the Senſations of the Soul have no neceſſary relation toany thing with- 
out. For as a Figure is round when all the external parts of a Body are equally diſtant from one 
of its parts, Which we call the Centre, without relation to any thing external; ſo all the Senſa- 
fations we are capable of, might have their ſubliſtence, though there were no outward _ ia the 
World : Their being includes not any neceſſary relation to the Bodies which ſcemto cauſe rhem, as 
we ſhall elſewhere prove and they are nothing but the very Soul, modity'd in ſuch, or ſuch a 
manner ; ſo that they are properly Modifications of the Soul. Let me thea take leave to name 
them ſo, in order to explain my felt, 

The firſt, and principal Agreement, or Reſemblance, that is found betwixt the Faculty which 
Matter has of receiving different Figures, and differeat Configurations ; and that which the Soul 
has of receiving different Idea's, and different Modifications is this, That as the Faculty of re- 
ceiving different Figures, and different Configurations in Bodies, is iatirely paſſive, and contains 
nothing at all of Action, ſo the Faculty of receiving different Idea's, and different Modifications in 
the Mind, is altogether paſſive and includes no Action at all, I call that Faculty or Capacity, 
the Soul has of receiving all theſe things, the UNDERSTANDING. 

Whence we ought to conclude, That 'tis the Underſtanding which perceives ;, ſince 'tis only its 
buſineſs to receive the Idea's of Objects: For, for the Soul to perceive an Object, and to receive 
the Idea which repreſeats it, is one and the ſame thing : 'Tis alſo the Underſtanding which per-- 
ceives the Modifications of the Soul, ſince I mean by this word Underſtanding, that paſſive Faculty 
of the Soul, by meansof which it receives all the different Modificarion: it is capable of. For it is 
the ſame thing for the Soul to receive a mode of exiftence, which we call paz;, as to perceive Pain, 
ſince it has no other way of receiving Pain, than by the Perceprion of it ; whence it may be inferr'd, 
that,*tis the Underſtanding that imagines the Objects that are abſent, and is ſenſible of thoſe that 
are preſent; and that the Senſe; and Imagination, are nothing but the Underſtanding, perceiving Ob- 
jects by the Organs of the Body, as ſhall be explain'd hereafter. 

But becauſe 1n the Senſation of Pain, or any thing elſe, Mea generally perceive it by the media- 
tion of the Organs of Senſe; they cuſtomarily ſay they are the Seuſes which perceive it, without 
knowing diſtin&tly what it is they mean by the word Senſe: They faucy there is ſome Faculty di- 
ſtint from the Soul, which readers It, or the Body capable of Senſation, as believing the Organs 
of Senſe do really participate of our Perceptions. They imagine the Body is ſo affiſtant to the 
Mind, in its Senſations, that if the Mind was ſeparate from the Body, it could have no Senſarion 
at all. But theſe thoughts are the effects of Prejudice; and becauſe in the State we are in, we are 
ſenſible of _—_— through the uſe of the kyſtrumeats of Seaſe, as ſhall be thewn elſewhere 
more at large. *Tis by way of accommodating my ſelf to the ordinary way of Speaking that 1 
fay, in the Proceſs of my Diſcourſe, the Senſes perceive; but by the word Seaſe | mean nothing 
but that paſlive Faculty of the Soul before-mention'd, that is, the Underſtanding _—_—— 
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thing, on qe of what happens in the Organs of her Body, according to the Inſtitution of Na- 
ng as ſhall be explain'd in another place. ha 

The other Reſemblance between the paſſive Faculty of the Soul, and that of Matter, is this, 
That as Matter receives no real alteration|by the change which happens in its Figure ; 1 mean, for 
inſtance, that as Wax receives no conſiderable change by becoming Round or Square; { the Mind 
receives no change by the diverſity of Idea's it contains; I would fay, the Mind receives no conſi- 
derable change though it receives the Idea of a Square, or a Circle, in perceiving a Square, 
or a Circle. 

Again, As it may be id that Matter receives conſiderable Changes, when it loſes the Configu- 
ration, peculiar to the parts of Wax, to take that which is proper to thoſe of Fire and Smoak, when 
the Wax is chang'd into Fire and Smoak ; fo it may be ſaid that the Soul undergoes very confide- 
rable Changes, when it alters its Modifications, and ſuffers Pain after it has felr Pleaſure. Whence 
we ought to conclude, That /dea's are to the Soul, in a manner what Figere: are to Matter, and 
that Config «tions are to Matter, almoſt what Senſations are to the Soul. 

There are ſtill other Corrſepondercies betwixt the Figures and Configurations of Matter, and 
the Idea's and Modifications of the A4ind; for Matter ſeems to be an Image, or Repreſentative of 
the Mind, I mean only that there are Properties in Matter which have ſome mutual Refpeas 
between them, not unlike thoſe which we find berween the Properties belonging to the Mind 
though the Nature of the Mind is very different from that of Matter, as we ſhall clearly fee in 
that which follows. 

From what I have ſaid I would have it well remember'd, That by Underſtanding 1 mean that 
paſſive Faculty the Soul has of Perceiving, that is of receiving not only different /e«'s, bat alſo an . 
abundance of different Senſations, as Matter has a capacity of receiving all ſorts of external Figures, 
and internal Configurations. 


The other Facutty of Mitter is that of its being capable of receiving many Motions, and the 


IL 
other Faculty of the Soul is that Power it has of receiving many 1nclinations. Let us make the Com- of the Ne 


pariſon betweea them. h 
(As the Author of Nature is the Univerſal Cauſe of all thoſe Motians which we find in Mat- 


\ ter, ſoalſo he is the general Cauſe of all thoſe natural Inclinations which are found in the Mind : 2; 
And as all Motions proceed in a right liae, unleſs otherwiſe determin'd by the Rencounter, of ;berry. 


ſome foreign and particular Cauſes, which by their Oppoſitiog, put them into a Circular courſe; 
fo all the Inclinations we receive from God, have a dire& tendency, and could only aim at the 
poſſeſſing of Good and Truth, were there not ſome extraneous cauſe, which bial#'d that natural 
Impreſſion towards corrupt and miſchievous _—_ 'tis that foreign Cauſe which is the cauſe of 
all our Evils, and depraves all our Inclinatjons 

Tounderſtand this rightly, we mult know, there's a very conſiderable difference, between the 
Impreſſion or Motion the Author of Nature produces in Matter, and the Impreſſion or Motion to- 
wards Good in general, wherewith the ſame Author of Nature continually influences our Soul : For 
Martter is wholly inattive; it has no power of retarding, or ſtopping its Motion, or d iT 
and turning it one way rather than another, Its Motion, as I have faid, proceeds alwaysin a right 
line, and if at any time it is hindred, from continuing it in that manner, it deſcribes the greateſt 
circular Line it can, and conſequently that which comes neareſt to a right, becauſe *tis God that 
impreſſes its Motion, and rules its Determination. But 'tis not ſo with the Will, which may in 


one ſenſe he faid * tobe Attive, and to have a Power in it ſelfof giving a different Determination \, ,... 


to the Inclination, or Impreſſion it receives from God ; for though it cannot ſtop this 


it may ia one ſenſe cauſe a Deviation to what ſide it pleaſes, and thereby uce all Diſor- ons. 


ders, Which happen in its Inclinations, and all the Miſeries which are the certain and neceſſary 
Conſequents of Sin. ; | 

So that by the Word WILL, I would be conceiv'd to deſign, That natural Motion or Im- 
preſſion which carries us towards Good univerſal, and undetermin'd. And by that of LIBERTY, 1 
mean nothing more than The Power the Mind has of turning that Impreſſion towards y pps Objetts; 
and terminating our natural Inclinations upon ſome particular Objett, which before were looſe and undeter- 
mind, except towards general or univerſal Good ; that is to ſay, towards God, who is alone 
univerſal Good, ſince 'tis he alone who comprehends in himſelf all Goods. 

Whence it 15 ealie to diſcover, That though our natural Inclinations are Voluntary, yet they 
are not Free with that Freedom of Indifference I am ſpeaking of ; which contains a Power of wil- 
ling or not willing, or rather of willing the contrary to what our natural Inclinatians carry us. For 
though ir 1s Voluntarily and Freely thata Man loves Good in general; fince there is no Love but 
proceeds from the Will, and 'tis a contradiQion, for the Will to ſuffer violence or conſtraint : 
However 'tis impoſſible to Love it with that Freedom I have juſt explain'd, ſince 'tis not ig the 
Power of the Will not to wiſh to be Happy. 

Bur it muſt be obſerv'd, that the Mind conſider'd under fo ſtrong a bent towards Good in ge- 
neral, cannot determine its Motion towards a particular Good, unleſs the ſame Mind, conſider'd 
as ſuſceptible of Idea's, has knowledge of that particular Good z 1 would fay, to uſe of the 
ordinary terms, (that the Will is a blind Power th 
repreſented to it by the Underſtanding} fo that the Will can not diverſly determine its Propenſity 


to Good, or over-rule the direct Bent of his natural Inclinations, but by * the Under- . ;.. the 
__ | - he il has of determi- 10uftr + 
ning its Inclinations, necellarily contains an ability of applying the Uderſtanding to the ObjeQv13ione. 


ſtanding to repreſent it to ſome particular Objeft, The power then that the Wi# has 


which it likes? | : "C27 5 ofa 


; 


t can make no advances to things but what are*%— 
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That what I have ſaid concerning the Will, and Liberty may be better underſtood, { will make it 
amiliar by an Inſtance: A Man repreſents to himſelf an Honour or Preferment under the Notion 
of a Good, which he may hope for, and immediately his Will wils this Good ; that is, the Impreſſion 
which is continually carrying the Soul towards Univerſal and undetermin'd Good, inclines it to- 
wards this Honour ; But whereas this Honour is not the Univerſal Good, nor is conſider'd by 
a clear and diſtin& view of the Mind, as Univerſal Good, (for the Mind can never ſee clearly 
That which is not) the Impreſſion we have towards Univerſal Good is not ſtopt by this particular 
Good : The Mind has a tendency to go farther; it is not neceſſarily and invincibly in Love with 
this Honour, but is intirely at its Choice and Liberty in this reſpeR. Now its Liberty conſiſts iathis, 
that being not fully convinc'd that this Honour comprehends all the Good it is capable of Lovin . 
it may ſuſpend both its Judgment and its Love; and thereupon, as ſhall be ſhewn ia the Third Book: 
may,through the Union it has with the Univerſal Being,or that Being which contains all Good, think 
of other things, and conſequently Love other Goods : Finally, it may cunpare all Goods toge- 
ther, and love them according to that order, in the Proportion they are lovely, and refer them 
all to that one which contains all, and which alone is fit to fix bounds to our Love, as being the 
only one, that is capable of filling all the Capacity we have of Loving. 

Almoſt the ſame thing may be ſaid of the Knowledge of Truth, as of the Love of Good. We 
Love the Knowledge of Truth, as the Injoyment of Good, through a natural Impreſſion ; and 
that Impreſſion is no more invincible, than that which carries us towards Good ; that which 
makes it ſo, is only Evadence, or a perfect and iatire Knowledge of the Objeft. And we have 
equal Liberty in our falſe Judgments as in our inordinate Afettions, as ſhall be made to appear ia the 

. next Chapter. 


CHAE 1 


I. of our Judgments, ant Reaſonings. II. That the depend upon the Will, 
HI. The Uſe which ſhould he made of its Liberty on their account. IV. Two 
general Rules for the avoiding Error and Sin. V. Some general Refle- 


(Hons upon thoſe Rules. 


T might be readily inferr'd from what has been faid in the precedeat Chapter, that the 
of our Underſtanding never judges, ſnice it goes no farther than Perception; or that the Judgments 
Fulgments and Reoſoniros which the Underſtanding makes, are nothing but pure Perceptions: That 
and Rex- tis the Will alone which really judges, by acquieſcing ia, and voluatarily reſtinz upon, what 
ſonings. the Underſtanding repreſents: Aud thus it is the Will alone which leads vs int Error: But 
this requires a larger Explication. 
[ ſay then, there is no other difference on the part of the Underſtanding, between a ſimple 
Perception, a Judgment, and a Keaſoning, than that the Underſtanding perceives a ſimple thing, with- 
out relation to any thing whatſoever, by a ſimple Perception; that 1t perceives the Relations be- 
tween two things or more, in its Judgments: And laſtly, that it perceives the Relations, which 
are betwixt the Relations of things, 1a its Feaſonings; wherefore all the Operations of the Under- 
ſtanding, are nothing but pare Perceptions, 
la Perceiving, tor Example, twice 2, or 4, there is only a ſimple Perceptiov. In Judging that 
twice 2 arc 4, Or that twice 2 make not 5, the Underſtanding oaly perceives the Relation of 
Equality found between twice 2 and 4 ; or the Relation of Inequality between twice 2 and 5. 
Thus the Judgment, in point of the Underſtanding, is only rhe Preception of the Relation which is 
found between tro things or more. But Reaſoning 1s the Perception, not of the Relation which is found 
between two things or more, for that would be a Judgment ; but, of the Relation which is found 
berween to or more Relations of two or more Things. Thus whea I infer that 4 being leſs than 6, 
twice 2 being equal to 4, are conſequently lefs than 6, I not only Perceive the Relation of lae- 
quality between 2 and 2, and 6, for that would be only a Judgment; but the Relation of Inequa- 
lity which is between the Relation of twice 2 and 4, and that Relation between 4 and 6, which 
is a Reaſoning: The Underſtanding then does only perceive, and 'tis the Will alone which 
dges and reaſons by voluntary reſting upon what the Underſtanding repreſents to it; as has 
been already ſaid. 

I. Notwithſtanding, when things which come under our Conſideration, are palpably Evident, our 
Qiu Fudg- Conſent ſeems to be no louger Voluntary, whence we are ready to believe that 'tis not our W: but 
re prod _ our Underſtanding that judges thereof. 

mgs - . 

depend up- © But that we may be ſenſible of our Error, we muſt know that the things we conlider never 
on theWill. appear with that Convincing Evidence, till the Underſtanding has throughly examin'd all their 
Parts and Relations neceſſary to form a Judgment of them ; whereupon it happens that the W:/, 

which can will nothing without knowledge, can a&@ no longer on the Underhading: that is, 
cannot dehire the Underſtanding to repreſent ſomething new 1a its Object, ſince it has already 

- con{ider'd all the parts of it any ways relating to the queſtion to be decided, ir is therefore ob- 
_- | lig'd 


] 
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lig'd to reſt upon what has been already repreſented, and ceaſe from its Agitation and Caſting 
about ; tis this Acquieſcence of the Will which is properly a Judement or Reaſoning. Thus be- 
cauſe this Acquieſcence or Jydgmeat is not left Free, when things ſtrike us with that Evident Con- 
viction, we fanlie likewiſe that it is not fp | 

But as long as there is any Obſcurity inthe Subje& we conſider, and weare not perfe&ly aſſur'd, 
we have difcover'd all that's neceſſary to the Reſolution of the Queſtion, as it moſt commonly 
happens in thoſe which are abſtruſe and difficult, and include many Relations; we are tree to 
deny our Conſent, and the Will may ſtill command the Vnderſtanding, to apply it felf toſomethi 
new : Which makes us got ſo averſe to believe that the Judgments we form on ſuch kind of Subjets 
are Voluntary. 

How beit, the generality of Philoſophers ſuppoſe that even the Judgments we form upon things 
obſcure, are no ways Voluntary, and will have the Conſent to Truth in general, to bean Aion 
of the Underſtanding, which they call Aſenſus, to diſtinguiſh it from the Conſemr to Good, 
which they attribute to the Will, and term Corſenſ#s ; but ſee the cauſe of their Diſtin&ion 
and Miſtake. 

Which is, That in this ſtate of Life, we often evidently perceive ſome Trxths, without any 
reaſon to Doubt of them ; and ſo the Will remains not indiffereat in the Conſent it gives to Truths 
ſo manifeſt, as has beea juſt explain'd : But 'tis not ſo in point of Good, there being no Partics- 
lar Good we know, but we have reaſon to doubt, whether we ought to Love it. Our Paſſions 
and Inclinations,which we naturally have for Senflible Pleaſures, are, though coufugd, yer, through 
the Corruption of our Nature, very ſtrong Reaſons, which render us cold and indifferent even 
in the Love of God himſelt : And fo we are maaifeſtly ſenſible of our Indifference, and are inward- 
ly convinc'd, we make uſe of our Liberty in our Loving GOD. ! 

But we do not in like manner apprehend that we imploy our Liberty in' Conſenting to Truth, 
eſpecially when accompanied with tull Evidence and Comn#tion ; which induces us to believe our 
Conſent to Truth 1s not Voluntary: As it it was neceſſary our Actions ſhould be indifferent to be- 
come Voluntary, and that the Bleſſed did not love God moſt Willingely, without being diverted 
from it by ſomething or other; in like manner as we Conſent to that evident Propoſition that 
twice 2 are 4, Without being, diverted from the Belief of it by any ſhew of a contrary Reaſon. 

But to the end we may dittinctly diſcover, what the difference is Fr the Conſent of the Will 
to Truth, and its Conſent to Geedve/ , it is requiſite ro know the difference which is found between 
Truth and Goodneſs, taken in the ordinary acceptation, and with reference to us. That difference 
conſiſts in this, That we have an Intereſt and Concern ia Goodneſs, but Truth does not at all 
affe& us: For Truth conlilts only 1n the Relation which two things or more have between them, 
but Goodneſs conliſts in the Relation of | agreement which things have with our ſelves; Geomerri- 
which is the reaſon that the 1!7// has but One Attion in reſpet of Truth, which is its Acquie- ciars love 
ſcence in, or Conſent to, the Repreſentation of the Relation which is betwixt things; and that %* 7/=b, 
it has ro in reſpett of Goodneſs, namely, its Acquieſcence in, or Conſent to, the Relation of a mobi, Or 
meat the thing has with our ſelves, aad its Love or Tendency towards that thing, which aFions of Tak, 
are extreamly different, though they are uſually confounded : For there is a great deal of diffe- rbo' is be 
rence betwixt ſimply Acquicſiag, and beiag carried to love the thing which the Mind repre- 9b<rmiſe 
ſents, ſince we often Ac4uieſce in things we cuuld gladly wiſh were not, and which we have an 
averſion to. 

Now upon a due conſideration of things, it will viſibly appear; That tis ever the Will which 
Acquieſces, not only in things if they be agreeable to it, but the Repreſentation of things; and 
that the reaſon of the Wil”s Acquieſcing always in the Repreſentation of things of the cleareſt 
Evidence, is, as we have already ſaid, becauſe there is no farther Relation in them neceſſary to 
be conſider'd, which the Underſtanding has not already throughly diſcuſs'd : Infomuch that *tis, as 
it were, neceſſary for the Will to leave off diſquieting and tireing it ſelf in vain, and to reſt ſatis- 
fy'd in a full aſſurance, that it is not deceived, ſince there is nothing left, to put the VUnderſtand- 
5g upon a freſh Inquiry. : 

This is eſpecially ro be obſerv'd, that in the Circumſtances we are under, we have but a y 
imperfe&t Knowledge of things, and conſequeatly there is an abſolute neceſſity we ſhould have 
this Liberty of Indifference whereby we are impower'd to withold our ſelves from giving 
our Conſent. | 

For the better diſcovering this Neceſlity, it muſt be confider'd, that we are carry'd by onr 
Natural Inclinations to the unbracing Tr«th and Goodneſs ;, ſo that the Will, never reaching after 
things, but what the Mind has ſome notice and apprehenſion of, muſt needs purſue that which 
has the Face and Appearance of Truth and Goodn 4 But becauſe all that has the look of Truth 
and Good, is not always what it appears to be; it is plain that if the Will had not this Liberty, 
but muſt infallibly and neceſſarily have embrac'd every thing that came cloatt'd with an 4- 
rance of Truth and Goodneſs, it would have almoſt ever been(Deceived. Keg po? 1c y it 
might be concluded, That the Author of its Being, was the Author of its Errors and Seducements. 111. 


We have therefore a Liberty given us by God, that we might avoid falling into Error, and all #>e uſe 
the Evils conſequent upon Errors, by not reſting with a full Aſſurance upon Probabili but ſhould 
only upon Truth; that is, by commanding the Mind, with an indefatigable Application, to ,,, 7; 


examine every thing till it has tully enlightned and unravell'd all that comes under its Examina- ze we ne- 
tions, (For Truth generally comes attended with Evidence, and Eyidence conliſts in a clear ate / be 
ned 4 y ref 
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and diſtia&t View of all the Parts and Relations of the Object which are neceſſary to give a cer- 
tain and well-grounded Judgment: | 

The uſe then we ſhould make of our Liberty is to IMPLOY,IT AS FAR AS IT 
WILL- GO. (Thatis, never to conſent tg any thing whatever until we arc, as it were, forc'd 
to't, by the ſecret Reproaches of our Reaſon . 

To ſubmit our ſelves to the falſe Appearance of Truth, is to inſlave our ſelves contrary to the 
Will of God; but honeſtly to yitld to the inward Reproaches of our Reaſon, which accom- 

ny the Denial of our Submiſſion unto Evidence, is to obey the Voice of Eternal Truth, which 

peaks within us. Here then are Two Rules tounded upon what I have becg ſaying, which are the 
moſt neceſſary of all others, both for Specxlative Sciences and Aforality, and which may be look'd 
on as the Foundation of all Humane Sciences. 

IV. The Fir# which reſpects the Sciences 1s this : A Man ſhould never give an emire Conſent, but only 
$i ans" to Propoſitions which appear ſo evidently true, that he cannot deny it them withour feeling an internal Pain, 
the avoid. and the ſecret Upbraidings of his Reaſon: that is, without being plainly convinc'd, he would make 
ing Error an 1l] uſe of his Liberty, in caſe he ſhould refuſe to give his Conſent, or would extend its Power 
-14 ſin, over things where it has no Right, or Juriſdiction. 

"The Second relating to Morality is this : (A Man ought never to fix his Love abſolutely on any Good, 
if be can without Remorſe reſuſe to Love it.) From whence it follows, That nothing but God ought 
to be koved abſolutely, and independently. For He alone it is, that we cannot forbear Loving in 
that Nature without an inward Remorſe,that is, without evident Conviction of doing I11,upon Sup- 
poſing we have arriv'd to the Knowledge of Him, through the means of Reaſon or of 
Faith. % 

Aneceſſvyy But it muſt here be obſerv'd, That when things which we perceive come recommended with 
nag” ſtrong Probability, we are extreamly ready to Believe them. We feel our ſelves in Pain, when 
Fules, We will not ſuffer Perſuaſion to Break in upon us; inſomuch that were we not very cautious, 
* we ſhould be in danger of Conſenting to them, conſequently of being Deceiv'd ; for *tis a great 
Chance, whether Truth be found entirely to agree with the Probability. And tor this Reaſon, I 
have expreſly put in the two Rules ; That nothing ſhould be ctonſemed to, without palpable Convittion, 

that Evil uſe would be made of a Mau's Liberty in not Conſenting. 

But though we find our ſelves moſt readily inclin'd to Conſent to a Probability, or a likelihood, 
yet if weawould be at the pains of making Reflexion, whether we perceive our ſelves evidently 
oblig'd to conſent to it, we ſhould doubtleſs find we were not. For if this likelihood be founded 
upon the Impreſſions of our Senſes, (a likelihood by the way that very ill deſerves the Name) a 
Man finds himſelf readily diſpos'd to yield conſent to it. But no other Cauſe can be aſlign'd for 
this, but ſome Paſſion or geacral Afﬀection he has for that which affects or concerns the Senſes, as 
ſhall be ſufficiently ſhewa 1n the following Diſcourſe. 

But if the likelihood procceds from ſome Contormity with Truth, as ordinarily Probable No- 
tices are True, taken in a certain Senſe; then it a Man examines his own Breaſt, he will find 
himſelf inclin'd to do two things; The one is to Believe, and the other to make farther Inquiry 
{till ; But he will ncver find himſclt fo fully perſuaded, as to think he does evidently ill, if he does 
not Conſent at all. 

Now theſe two Inclinations, a Man has in reſpet of Things Probable, are very Good. For He 
may and ought to give his Conſent to Things Probable or Verifimilar taken in a Senſe which de- 
notes the Image of Truth; but he ought not however to yield an entire Conſent, as we have 
precaution'd in the Rule; and he muſt examine all the latent tides, and faces yet undiſcover'd ; 
ſo as to enter fully into the Nature of the thing, and to diſtinguiſh what is True from what is 
Falſe, and then to give an entire Conſent if the Evidence oblige him to it. 

He muſt then be well accuſtom'd to diſtinguiſh Truth from Probability, by examining himſelf 
inwardly, as I have been Explaining : For 'tis for want of this Care of Examining a Man's ſelf 
ig this Nature, that he perceives himſelf Touch'd and Afﬀected almoſt in the ſame manner, by 
two different things; For, in fine, 'tis of the greateſt Conſequence to make a good uſe of this 
Liberty by perpetually bridling in our Conſent, and Aﬀection to things, till we find our ſelves, 
as it were, forc'd to let them go, by the Commanding Voice of the Author of Nature, which I 
call'd before the Reproaches of our Reaſon, and the Remorſe of our Conſciences. 

All the Duties of Spiritual Beings, as well Angels as Men, conliſt principally in the good uſe 
of this Liberty ; and we may ſay, without any ſcruple, That it they carefully Imploy their Li- 
berty, and not prepoſteroully render themſelves ſlaves to Lyes and Vanity, they are in the ready 
way to the greateſt Perfection they are naturally capable of; Provided, in the mean time, their 
Underſtanding ſtands not idle, and that they are carctul continually to excite it to new Diſcove- 
ries, and that they render themſelves diſpos'd for the Reception of greater Truths, by perpetu- 
ally Meditating on Subjects worthy of their Attention. 

For that the Mind may advance to its Perfeftion, it will not ſuffice a Man conſtantly to make uſe 
of its Liberty, by Conſeatiag to nothing at all ; like thoſe Men who take Pride in knowing nothing, 
in doubting and bogpling at every thing ia Nature: Nor on the other hand muſt he Conſent to 
alFthings like many Others, who fear nothing ſo much as to be Ignorant of any thing, and pre- 
tead to Univerſal Knowledge. But he muſt make ſo good uſe of his Underſtanding, by continual 
Meditations, as to find himlelf in a Capacity of being able to Conſent to what it repreſents, with- 
out Fear or Danger of being Deceiv'd. 
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Chap. II. The Search after Truth: 


CHAP. U. 


I; The Anſwers to ſome Objections, II. Obſervations upon what has been 
; ſaid concerning the Neceſſity of Evidence. 


: I'S no hard thing to foreſee that the Praftice of the Firſt Rule, which I have been 
treating of in the foregoing Chapter, will not go very well down with a great part 


of Mankind ; But eſpecially with thoſe Imaginary Ly 4. who pretend to the 


Knowledge of every thing, but really know nothing at all: Who pleaſe themſelves in talking 
Poſitively upon the moſt difficult Subjedts, and yet are certainly at the ſame time Ignorant of 
the more Ordinary and Faſfie. 

I queſtion not but they would be ready to ſay with Ariſtorle, That Abſolute Certainty is no 
where to be ſought for, but in the Marhematicks; That Phyſicks and Moral Philoſophy are ſuch Sci- 


L 
The An- 


ences as take up with meer Probavility. That Des-Cartes was very much out in his Deſign of /wer :0 


- handling Phyſicks like Geometry ; and that for that Reaſon he had no better Succeſs. ' That *tis/* 


not poſlible tor Men to arrive to the Knowledge of Nature, that her Secret $ rings and Move- 
ments lie too deep to be pierc'd by an Humane Mind ; with a great deal more of ſuch fine Things 
as theſe, which they put off with Pomp and Oſtentation, and which they ſupport with the Au- 
thority of a vaſt Flight of A«rhors, whoſe Names they can repeat, and out of which they can 
quote a Paſſage on Occaſion; and this is ſufficient for them to plume themſelves and look 
big. upon. 

would heartily beg of theſe Gentlemen, they would leave off talking of thoſe things which 
they themſelves acknowledge they do not Underſtand ; and would put a ſtop to the ridiculous 


Motives of their Vanity, by ceaſing to compoſe large Volumes on thoſe Subje&s which, by their 
own Confeſſion, they Know nothing of 


But I would have thoſe Men feriovily examine, whether one of theſe two Things is not ab- 
ſolutely Neceſſary, either to fall into Error, or never to give an entire Conſent, except to things 
entirely Evident ; Whether the Reaſon that Geomerry is ever attended with Truth, may not be 
aſcrib'd to the Geomerricians Obſervation of that Rule: And whether the Errors ſome have 
fallen into touching the Quadrature of the Circle, the Duplication of the Cube, and ſome other 
very difficult Problems, have not proceeded from an heady and conceited raſhneſs which has poſ- 
ſeſs'd them with Likelihoods, and made them paſs for Truths. 

Let them conſider likewiſe on another hand, whether the Cauſe of Error and Confuſion's 
reigning ſo much in the Ordinary Philoſophy, may not be imputed to the Philoſophers content- 
ing themſelves with Probability, very eafie and obvious to be met with, and highly advantagious 
to their Vain Humour and their Intereſts? Do not we almoſt every where find an infinite Diver- 
ſity of Opinions upon the ſame Subjects, and conſequently infinite Errors? Notwithſtanding a 
prodigious number of Diſciples give way to their own Seducements, and ſubmit themſelves 
blind-fold to the Authority ot theſe Philoſophers, without ſo much as Underſtanding what their 
Opinions are. 

It is true there are ſome of them that after twenty or thirty Years time loſt, confeſs they have 
learnt nothing by their Reading ; but yet this their Confeſſion is not ſo Ingenuous as it ſhould be. 
They thiak ir requiſite firſt to proveafter their faſhion,that nothing can be known; and after that 
they will make Confeſſion of their Ignorance, as Believing then they have the Privilege of doing 
it without being laught at for their Pains. | 

Yet were a Man diſpos'd to entertain himſelf, he would not want a proper Subje@ for his 
Laughter and Diverſion, ſhould he handſomely Interrogate them, concerning the Progreſs of 
their Learned Acquiſitions: and were they in Humour to declare in particular all the Fatigues 
they have undergone in the Study and Purchace of Nothing. | 

But though this their Learn'd and Profqund Ignorance deſerves to be well rally'd, yet it ſeems 
not amiſs to ſpare them at preſent, and to commiſerate thoſe who have ſpent ſo many Years in 
Learning nmorbing but that os Propoſition, the irreconcileable Enemy to all Science and to all 
Truth, That nothing can be known. | 

Since then the Rule 1 have eſtabliſh'd is ſo neceſſary as has been ſeen, in the Search after Truth, 
let no Man Cavil at the propoling it. And let not thoſe, who will not be afthe pains of obſerving 
it themſelves, be forward to condema ſo celebrated an Author as Des-Cartes for following it, or 
according to their Notion, for indeavouring fo zealouſly to follow it. 

They would not be {ſo peremptory to condemn him, did they know the Man on whom they 
paſs ſo raſh and unadvis'd a Sentence, and did they not read his Works as they do Fables and 
Romances, which they take up to entertain their idle Minutes, but never to Study or be Inſtru- 
cted in. Would they Meditate with that Author,they might probably ſtill find in themſelves ſome 
Notions and Scatter'd Seeds of Truth, which he teaches, that would grow up, and unfold 
themſelves in ſpight of ſo diſadvantagious a Load of miſtaken Learning which oppreſſes them. 

The Maſter that ſpeaks and teaches us within, challenges our Submiſſion to him rather than to 
the Authority of the greateſt Philoſophers : He takes pleaſure in inſtruRting us, provided we ap< 
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ly our Minds to what he ſays. *Tis by Meditation and a very exat Attention we Inquire of 
:im; and *tis by a certain internal Conviction and the ſecret Laſhes and Reproaches felt upon our 
Non-ſubmiſſion that he anſwers us. 

We t in ſuch wiſe to read the Works of Men, as not to expe to receive InſtruRtion from 
Men: (We muſt conſult Him who Enlightens the World, that with the Reſt of the World he 
may Enlighten us) And if he fails ro Ealighten us, after we have conſulted him, *tis doubtleſs, 
becauſe we have ill conſulted him | 

Whether then we read Ar:florle or whether we read Des-Cartes, we muſt not inſtantly believe 
either Ariſtotle or Des-Cartes: But we ſhould only Meditate as they have done, or as they ought 
to have done, with all the Earneſtneſs and Attention we are capable of, and thereupon Obey the 
Voice of our common Maſter, -and honeſtly yield up our Conſent to that Internal Convition, and 
thoſe Motions we find in us upon our Meditation, 

This being done, it may be allow'd a Man to paſs a Judgment for or againſt an Author. But 
he muſt firſt have digeſted the Principles of Des-Cartes and Ariſtotle's Philoſophy before he can 
reject the one, and approve the other; before he can maintain concerning the Latter, that no one 
Phenomenon of Nature can ever be explain'd by the Principles peculiar to him, as they have been 

— of no uſe for this two thouſand Years, though his Philoſophy hath been the Study of the moſt In- 

|  genious Men in moſt parts of the World : And on the contrary, before he can boldly pronounce 

. of the Other, that he hath penetrated thoſe receſſes of Nature that lay deepeſt conceal'd from the 
| Eyes of Men, and hath open'd to them a moſt certain and infalllble way of Diſcoveriag all the 

Truths *tis poſſible for a limited underſtanding to Comprehend. 

But not to dwell upon the Notion we may conceive ot theſe two Philoſophers, aad of all others; 
let us ever look upon them as Men : And let not thoſe of Ariftorle's Party take it ill, it after they 
have travelV'd ſo many Ages in the Dark without fading themſelves one ſtep farther advanc'd than 
at their ſetting out ; there are ſome art laſt that have a Mind to ſee clearly what they do: And if 
after the former have ſuffer'd themſelves to be led like the blind, there are thoſe who remember 
they have Eyes with which they will attempt to condutt themſelves. 

Let us then be fully perſuaded that this Kale, viz. That an entire Conſent ſhould never be given, but 
to things evidently perceivd, is the moſt neceſſary of all others in the Search after Truth; and let 
not our Mind embrace any thing as True, which is not accompany'd with all the Evidence it de- 
mands. *Tis requiſite we ſhould be perſuaded of this to disburthen us of our Prejadices: And 
*tis abſolutely neceſſary we ſhould entirely quit our Prejudices, to enter into the Knowledge of 
Truth, for as much as there is an abſclute Neceſlity that our Miad be purity'd before it be inlight- 
ned. Saprentia prima Stultitia carkiſſe. 

E 9 But Betore I conclude this Chapter, *tis neceſſary to obſerve three Things. The Firſt is, That 
ins oy I ſpeak not here of things of Faich, which have no Evidence attending them, as have Natural Sci- 
what has ences: The Reaſon of which ſeems to be this, That we can have no Perception of Things but 
beer ſaid from the Idea's we have of them. Now the Ldea's we have, are only given us by God, according 
cnecrnis to our Exigencies and the necd we have of them to conduct us ia the Natural Order of Thiags, 
a Far according to which he has Created vs. So that the Myſteries of Faith being of a Supernatural Or- 
Jente, der, we need not wonder it we want that Evidence, fince we want the Idea's of them ; becauſe 

our Souls were Created by vertue of a General Decree, through which we have all the Notions 
=, the 1 that are neceſſary for us, but the Myſteries of Faith have receiv'd their Eſtabliſhment only from 
ſifi0ns. n Order of Grace Which, 1n our ordinary way of Conception, 15 a Decree polteriour to this Or- 
der of Nature. ; 

Myſteries then of Faith muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from rhirgs of Nature : We ought equally ro ſub- 
mit to Faith and to Evidence; but ia the concernments of Faith, we mult not look for Evidence ; 
as in thoſe of Nature, we ought not to take up with Faith : That is, with the Authority of Philo- 
ſophers. In a word, to be a Believer, 'tis requir'd to Aſent blindly, but to be a Philoſopher, it 
is neceſſary to See plainly. 

*'Tis not however to be deny'd but there are ſome Truths beſides thoſe of Faith, for which-it 
would be unreaſonable to demand indiſputable Demonſtrations, as are thoſe which relate to Mat- 
ter of Fatt in Hiſtory, and other things which have their dependence on the Will of Men. For 
there are two kinds of Truth; the one Neceſſary, the other Contingent, I call Neceſſary Truths 
thoſe which are immutable by their Nature, and thoſe which have been fix'd and determin'd by 
the Will of God, which is not ſubject to Change. All other ſorts of Truth are Contingent. AM1a- 
thematicks, Phyſicks, Metaphyſicks, as alſo a great part of Morality contain Neceſſary Truhs : Hi- 
ſtory, Grammar, Private Right, or Cuſtoms, and ſuch other things as depend on the changeable 
W1ll of Man, contain enly Contingent Truths. | 

We demand therefore an exa&t Obſervation of the Rule we have bcen eſtabliſhing, ma the Search 
of Neceſſary Truths, the Knowledge of which may be call'd Science ; and we mult be conteat 
with the greateſt Probability in Hiſtory, which includes the Knowledge of things Contingent, 
For under the general Name of Hiſtory may be concluded the Knowledge of Lauguages, Cuſtoms, 
as alſo of the different Opinions of Philoſophers; when Mea have oualy learat chem by Memory, 
without having either Evidence or Certaiaty concerning them. 

The Second thing to be Obſerv'd, 1s that in Morality, Politicks and Medicine, and 1 all Pratt;- 
cal Sciences, we are obliged to be content with Probabiry, Not Univerſally, but upon occalion 
not becauſe it ſatisfies the Mind, but becauſe the Inſtance is preſliag: And if a Man ſhould al- 
ways delay Actine. til! he had nerte&t Aſſurance of Succels, the Opportunity would be often 
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loſt. But though it falls out that a Man muſt inevitably at, yet he ſhould in ating doubt of the 
Succeſs of what he does: And he ſhould indeavour to make ſuch Advances in Sciences; as to be 
able on Emergencies to aft with greater Certainty; For this ſhould be the conſtant end of all 
Mens Study and Employment, who make any uſe of beg. BE Ong ES 

The Third aud laſt thing is this, That we ſhould not abſolutely deſpiſe” Probabilities, ſince it 
often happens that many of them in ConjunQion, have as convincing a force, as moſt evident 
Demo tions. Of which Nature there are infinite Examples to be found in ks and Mo- 
rality : So that 'tis often expedient to amaſs together a ſufficient number of them in ſubje&s not 
otherwiſe' Demonſtrable, in order to come to the Knowledge of Trazh, impoſſible to be wy 
out any other way. : . 

And now I muſt needs confeſs that the Law I impoſe 1s very Rigorous and Severe z That there 
are abundance of Thoſe who had rather renounce Reaſoning at all, than Reaſon on ſuch Condi- 
tions ; That 'tis impoſſible to run o faſt, with ſuch retarding Circumſpe&tions. However, it : 
muſt be granted me, that a Man ſhall walk with greater Security in obſerving it, and that hither- 
to thoſe who have march'd ſo haſtily, have been 0 g's to return upon the ſame Ground : Beſides, 
there are a great number of Men who will agree with me in this, That ſince Monſieur Des-Cartes has 
diſcover'd more Truths in Thirty Years, than all the Ph:loſophers that preceded him, meerly for his 
Submiſſion to that Law ; if many others would ſtudy Philoſophy as he has done, we ſhould in time 
be acquainted with the greateſt part of thoſe things which are neceſſary to make Life as happy as 
is poſlible, upon an Earth which God has Curs'd: 

L 


CHAF. IV. 


I. Of the Occaſtonal Cauſes of Error, whereof there are Five Principal. 
Il. The general Defſign of the whole Work. III. The particular Deſign 
of the Fir$+ Book. 


E have ſeen from what has been ſaid, that a Man falls not into Errer, but for want 
of making a due uſe of his Liberty ; that *tis for want of —_— that eagerneſs of 
the Will, and moderating its Paſſion for the bare appearances of Truth, that he is de- 
ceiv'd: And that Error conſiſts only in the Conſent of the Will, which has a greater Latitude than 
the Perception on the Underſtanding, ſince we ſhould never err if we only ſimply jzdg'd according 
42s We perceiv'd. | 
But rooot to ſpeak properly, there is. no other cauſe of Error, than the ill uſe of our Li- TI. 
berty, it may notwithſtanding be ſaid, we [have ſeveral Faculties that are the Cauſes of our Er- 9f the 0«- 
rors; not Real Cauſes, but ſuch as may be term'd Occaſional : All the ways of our Perctiving are _— 
ſo many occaſions of Decerving us. For ſince our falſe Judgments include two things, namely the _— 
Conſent of the Will, and the Perception of the Underſtanding, it is manifeſt that all the ways of our and that * 
Perception, may afford us ſome occalion or other of falling into Error, foraſmuch as they may in- there «rc 
cline us to raſh and precipitate Conſents. | five - ag 
But becauſe it is neceſſary firſt to make the Soul ſenſible of her Weakneſſes and Wandrings, in 
order to ng Her with juſt Deſires of a Deliverance from them, and that ſhe may with grea- 
ter eaſe ſhake off her Prejudices ; We will endeavour to make an exaRt Diviſion of her Mariners 
of Perception ; which may ſerve as ſ@ many Heads, to one or other of which, may be referr'd 
as we procced, the different Errors whereunto we are obnoxious. | . 
The Soul has three ſeveral ways of Perception : By Pure Intelleft, by Imagination, and by the 
Senſes. | 
By Pure Intellett, ſhe perceives things Spiritual, Univerſals, Common Notions, The Idea of 
Perfection, that of a Being infinitely perfect, and in general all her own thoughts, when ſhe 
knows them by a Reflexion made upon her ſelf: "Tis likewiſe by Pure Intelleft ſhe perceives Ma- 
terial things, Exteaſion with its Properties. For 'tis the pure Undetſtanding only which is capa- 
ble of Perceiving a Circle, aud a perfe&t Square, a Figure of a thouſand ſides, and ſuch like 
things. Such ſort of Perceptions bear the name of Pure Intelleftions or Pure Perceptions, ſince 
there is no neceſſity of the Mind's forming Corporeal Images in the Brain to reprefeat 
them by. | 
= Imagination, the Soul only perceives things Material, when being Abſent ſhe makes them 
preſent to her, by forming the Images of them in the Brain. This is the way whereby a Man 
Imagines all ſorts of Figures, a Circle, a Triangle, a Face, an Horſe, Towns and Fields, whe- 
ther he has already ſeen them or not. This ſort of Perceptions, we may call /naginarions, be- 
cauſe the Soul repreſents to her ſelf theſe things, by framing Images of them in the Bratn. (And 
for as much as Spiritual things cannot be repreſented by any Image, it follows, the Soul cannot 
imagine them ; which is a thing worthy to be remember'd. 


Laſtly, By Sex/c, the Soul perceives only Senſible, groſs, and r«der Objects, when bei ent 

they cauſe an Impreſſion aa the external Organs of her Body. Thus it is the Soul fees things 
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plain and rugged preſent to her Eyes; thus ſhe knows the Hardneſs of the-Iron, the poiut of a 
Sword, and the like ; this kind of Perceptions one may call Sentiments or Senſations. 

The Soul then has no more than theſe three ways of Perceiving ; which will eaſily be granted, 
if we conſider that the things we perceive are either Sprrieual or Material. If they be Spiritual, 
they are perceptable only by the Pure Underſtanding : If they be Material, they are either Pre- 
ſentor Abſent. 1f they be Abſeat, the ordinary way of the Soul's repreſenting them is by the 
Imagination : But if they be Preſent, the Soul can perceive them by the Impreſſions they make upon 
her Senſes. And thus Our Souls are not capable of more than a three-told Perception, by Pare 
tnellet, by Imagination, and by Senſe. | 6 

Theſe three Faculties therefore may be lookt upon as ſo many certain Heads, to whirli we may 
reduce the Errors of Men, and the Canſes of their Errors, and fo avoid the confulion into 
which the multitude of them would infallibly caſt us, ſhould we talk of them without Order or 
Method. 

But moreover, our Inclinations and our Paſſions a very ſtrongly upon us: They dazzle our 
Mind with their falſe Lights, and overcaſt and fill it wita Clouds and Darkneſs. Thus Our Ins 
clinations and our Paſſions eagage us in an infinite number of Errors, when we ſuffer our ſelves 
to be guided by that falſe Light, and abuſive Glare which they produce within us. We muſt 
then, together with the three Faculties of the Mind, conſider them as the Sources of our Devia- 
tions and Delinquencies, and add to the Errors of Serſe, Imagiration, and Pure Intellett, thoſe 

which may be charg'd upon the Paſſions and Natural Inelinations. And fo all the Errors of Men 

and the Cauſes of them, may be reduc'd to five Heads, and we ſhall treat of them according to 
that Order. 

I1. Firſt, We ſhall ſpeak of the Errors of the Senſes ; Secondly, Of the Errors of Imagination ;, 
The Gene- Thirdly, Of the Errors of the Pure Intellett ;, Fourthly, Of the Errors of our Jiclinarions;, and 
"uy Pegs Fifthly, Of the Errors of the Paſſions. And thus, having made an Eſſay to rid the Soul of the Errors 
_ ole which ſhe's ſubject to, we ſhall, Laſtly, lay down a General Method to Condutt her in the Scarch 

cf Truth. 

nt. s We will begin with an Explication of the Errors of our Senſes, or rather, of the Errors into 
The parri- which we fall for want of making the due uſe, we ſhould do of our Senſes: And here we ſhall 
cul De- not ſo much deſcend to our Particular Errors, which are almoſt infinite, as fix upon the general 

_ \ fy Cauſes of theſe Errors, and ſuch things as ſeem molt neceſſary to intorm us of the Nature of the 

" Humane Mind. | | 


CHAT Y; 


Ot the SENSES. 


|. Two ways of explaining how they were corrupted by Sin. IT. That tis 
our Liberty, and not our Senſes, which is the true Cauſe of our Errors, 
FIT.- A Rule for avoiding Error in the uſe of our Senſes. 


well proportion'd to the End for which they were given us, that we can by no means 
agree with thoſe who ſay, they are to all intents and; purpoſes dehauch'd and ſpoiPd by 
Original Sin. But that it may appear it is not without Reaſon we are of a different Opimon, it is 
neceſſary to Explain, in what manner we may conceive the Order and Reenlarity which was to be 
ſeen in the Faculties and Paſſions of our Firſt Parent in his State of Righteouſneſs, and the Chan- 
ges, and Diſorders that were conſequent to his Fall. Now there are Two ways of Conceiving 

theſe things; of which this 15 the Firſt. 
1. That it ſeems to be a common Notion, That it is neceſſary to the right ordering of Afairs, that 
Two ways the Soul ſhould perceive leſſer or greater Pleaſures, according to the proportion of the Littleneſs 
©; explam- gr Greatneſs of the Goods which ſhe enjoys. Pleaſure is an Inſtin& of Nature, or to ſpeak clea- 
$6 Senſes rer, 'tis an Impreſſion of God himſelf, who inclines us towards ſome Good; which Impreſſion 
were cor- ſhonld be ſo much ſtronger, by how much that Good is greater. According to which Principle, 
"upted by it ſeems not to be conteſted that or firſt Parent before his Sin, coming freſh out of the Hands 
LY of his Maker, found greater Pleaſures in the moſt ſolid Goods, than in thoſe that were not ſo. 
Wherefore ſince he was created in order to Love God who created him, and that God was his 
true Good ; it may be faid, God gave him a Taſte and Reliſh of himſelf; That he inclin'd him 
to the.Love of the Divine Perftc&ion, by a Senfe of Pleaſure, and that he poſſeſs'd him with 
thoſe Internal SatisfaQtions in his Duty that counter: batanc'd the greateſt Pleaſures of the _— 


I] an attentive Conſideration of the Senſes and Paſſions of Man, we find them fo 
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whereof ſince the State of Sin, Man is altogether inſenſible, without a Supernatural Aﬀſſiftance and 
particular gift of Grace. , 


Notwithſtanding, ſince he had a Body which God deſign'd he ſhould take care of, and look 


upon as a Part of himſelf, he mY him to Perceive by the Mediation of his Senſes, Plea- 
ſures like thoſe we our ſelves are 


enſible. of, in the uſe of things which are proper for, and adap- 
ted to the Preſervation of our Lite and Being. | al 
We preſume not here to determine whether the Firſt Man before his Fall, had a Power to hin- 
der agreeable or diſagrecable Senſations, ia the inſtant that the principal part of his Brain was 
agitated by the Atual Impreſſion of Senſible Objefts : Poſſibly he had that Soveraignty over him- 
ſelf, becauſe of his S«bje:on to the Will of God, though the contrary Opinion ſeerns more 
bable. For though Adam might ſtop the Commotions of the Blood and Spirits, and the Vibra- 
tions of the Fibres of his Brain, which ObjeAs excited 1n it, becauſe being in a Regular State, 
his Body muſt needs ſubmit to his Mind ;, yet it is not probable, he was able to prevent the Senſa- 
tions of Objedts at the time he had not ſtopt the Motions they produc'd in that part of his Body, 
to which his Soul was immediately united. For the Union of the Soul and Body conſiſting prin- 
cipally in the mutual Relation there is hetwixt Senſations, and the Motions of the Organs, this 
Union would rather ſeem Arbitraty than Natural, if Adam had been capable of hindring Senſa- 
tion, when the Principal Part of his Body receiv'd an Impreſſion fron thoſe round about it. How- 
ever I declare for neither of the two Opinions. | 
The Firſt Man therefore felt Pleaſure in that which was PerfeQive of his Body. as he felt it in 
that which was PerfeQtive of his Soul ; And becauſe he was conſtituted in a Perfect State, he found 
that of the Soul far greater than that of the Body. Thus it was infinitely eaſier for him to pre- 
ſerve his Righteouſneſs, than for Us without the Grace of FESUS CHRIST; ſince without 
this we have no Delight or Satisfaction in our Duty. Albeit, he misfortunately ſuffer'd himſelf 
to be ſeduc'd: He loſt that Uprightneſs by his Diſobedience; and the Principal Change he un- 5.Gregor: 
derweat, and which was the cauſe of all the Confuſion of his Senſes and his Paſſions was,that GOD, Homil. 29. 
by way of punitive Juſtice, withdrew himſelf from him, and would no longer be his Good; or «pon the 
rather Ceas'd to make him ſenſible of that Pleaſure, which pointed out G 0 D, as his Sovereign Goſpels. 
Good. $0 that Senſible Pleaſures, which only carry'd him to the Injoyment of the Goods of the 
Body, being left alone and no longer counterpois'd by thoſe, which drew him before to his True 
and Proper Good ; the cloſe Union that he had with G O D was wonderfully looſen'd, and that 
which he had with his Body, as much ſtrengthned or ,increas'd. Senſible Pleaſure, having got 
the Domiaion, debauch'd his * Moral Powers, by faſtening them upon all Senſible Obje&s ; and * Fr. $2 
this Corruption of his Morals darkned his Þ Intelletual Parts, by turning him from that Light <= 
which\Enlightned him, and inducing him to form his Judgmeats on things, only from the Rela- Tk _ 
tion or Analogy they could have to his Body. | ke 
But as to the Nature of the thing it ſelf, it cannot be ſajd, That the Change which happen'd on 
Part of the Senſes was very conliderable. For as when ewo Weights are plac'd in Equilibrium in a 
Balance, if you take away one of them, | the oppoſite Scale will he weigh'd down by the other, 
without any alteration on on of the former weight, ſince that ſtill remains the ſame : So after 
Sin, the Pleaſures of Senſe bow'd and weigh'd down the Soul towards Senſible Obje&s, for 
want of thoſe Internal DeleCtations which, before Sin, counterpois'd that Inclination unto Sen- 
ſible Good 3 but without any ſo Subſtantial a Change in point of the Senſes, as is generally 
Imagin'd. 
yr now to the Second Way of accounting for the Diſorders introduc'd by Sin, which is 
certainly more Reaſonable than that we have been explaining. Ir is very different from it, be- 
cauſe it is founded on a different Principle; yet both theſe ways are very conſiſtent and agrecable, 
as to what reſpeRs the Senſes. 
Being we are made up of a Body and a Mind, there are two farts of Goods to imploy our 
Reſearches about; the Goods of the Body, and the Goods of the Mind. We have likewiſe two 
means of Diſcovering whether a thing be good or ill for us, either by uſing the Mind alone, .or 
by the uſe of the Mind in ConjunQtion with the Body. We can diſcover our Good by a clear 
and evident Knowledge z we can diſcover it likewiſe by a dark and confus'd Senſation. Reaſon 
reaches me that Righteouſneſs is Amiablez; My Taſte informs me that ſuch a Fruit is Good. 
The, Beauty of Righteouſneſs is not Senſible, nor the Goodneſs of a Fruit Irrelligible. The 
Goods of the Body deſerve not the application of the Mind, which G O D has created only 
for himſelf: It muſt needs be then, That the Mind diſcovers fuch kind of Goods without 
Examination, and by the ſhort and incontroverted Proof of Senſation. Stones are not fit for 
Nouriſhment, the Tryal is a convincing Argument, and the Taſte alone has made all Mankind 
agree to It. | 

Pleaſure then and Pain are the Natural and undoubted Charatters of Good and Evil ; I con- 
feſs it: But 'tis only ſo in reſpe& of thoſe things, which, having no Power of being Good and 
Evil in themſelves, cannot be known for ſuch by a Knowledge clear and evident; *tis ſoin re- 
gard of thoſe things only, which, being inferiour to the Mind, can neither Puniſh nor Reward it. 
Ia fine, *tis only ſo in point of ſuch things and Objetts as are undeſerving of the Soul's Applica- 
cation, and concern about them ; ſuch things as G O D, not willing we ſhould be taken up with, 
inclines us to only by ſtin#t, that is, by Agreeable or Diſagreeable Senſations. 

But as for GOD, who is the True and only Good ot 'the Mind, who is alone above it, who 
alone can Reward it in a thouſand different ways; who is only worthy of its Application, and 
who 1s under no Fear of not being fouud Amiable by thoſe that know him z he is not con- 
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tent to be belov'd by a blind and Iſtinftive Love, he will be lov'd by a Rational Love, and a 
Love of Choice. {| 

If the Mind ſaw only in Bodies what was really in them, without being ſenſible of what was 
not therein; it could not poſſibly Love them, nor make uſe of them without great Pain' and Re- 
luftancy ;, ſo that it is as it were neceſſary they ſhould appear Agrecable, by producing Senſations, 
of which themſelves are Deſtitute. But *tis far from being ſo with GO D. Tis ſufficient to ſee 
him ſuch as he is, to be inclin'd to love him as we oxght : Nor js there any Neceſlity he ſhould 
imploy that Inſtintt of Pleaſure as a kind of Bait ms Artifice to allure our Love, without de- 
ſerving it. The Pleaſure which the Bleſſed enjoy in the Poſſeſſion of GOD, is not ſo much an 
Tyſtinft which inclines them to the Love of Him, as the Recompence of their Love. For it is not 
for the ſake of that Pleaſure that they Love G © D, but becauſe they manifeſtly know Him to 
be their True, their Only Good. 

This being the Caſe, it ought to be concluded, That Adam was not invited to the Love of 
GOD and the reſt of his Duty by a Preventing Pleaſure ; foraſmuch as the Knowledge which he 
had of G © D, as of his Good, and the Joy he was continually poſſeſs'd with, neceſſarily conſe- 
quent to the View of his Felicity, in his Uniting himſelf with GOD, were ſufficient Motives 
to recommend his Duty to him, and to make his Actions more Meritorious, than if he had been, 
&s it were, determin'd by a Preventing Pleaſure : In this manner he was in perfe& Liberry. And 
tis poſſibly in this Capacity the Scripture means to repreſent Him to us in theſe words, -—- He 
himſelf made Man # ghog the beginning, and left him in the hand of his Counſel, to keep the Command- 
ment?, &c. Eccleſ. 15.14. That 15, kept him cloſely united to Himſelf, only through the clear 
View he gave him of his Happineſs and his Duty, without alluring him to it by any Taſte of a 
Preventing Pleaſure. But Experience has convinc'd us, to the Erernal Reproach of Free Will, and 
the Glory of G O D alone, of the Frailty Adam was obnoxious to, even in a State of ſuch Perfet 
Order and Sublime Happineſs, as was that, he was poſleſs'd of, before his Diſobedience. 

But it cannot be ſaid Adam was inclin'd to the Searching our, and Uling ot Senhible things, 


mandata through a nice and exa&t Knowledge of the Relation and Correſpondence they might bear to his 
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Body. For, indeed, if it had been neceſſary for him to have examin'd the Configurations of the 
parts of any Fruit, thoſe likewiſe of all the parts of his Body, and the Agreement and Diſagree- 
ment reſulting to each other from their reſpetive Conſtitution, before he could judge whether 
as to the preſent Temperature of his Blood, and a thouſand other Diſpolitions of his Body, 
that Fruit was good for his Nouriſhment ; it is plain that the whole Capacity of his Mind had 
been entirely filld up, with things altogether unworthy of its Application ; and that too to ve- 
ry little Purpoſe, liace we fee he was not able to preſerve himſelf long, though we ſuppoſe him 
fo accompliſh'd. 

Upon Conlideration then that the Mind of Adam was not Infinite, it ſhould not be taken il}, 
that we ſay he was not acquainted with. all the Properties of Bodies that encompaſs'd him; ſince 
it 1s certain thoſe Properties are Infinite. And it it be granted, which no Man of any Atten- 
tion can deny, that his Mind was not made to examine the Motions and Configurations of Mat- 
ter, but to be continually Intent on GOD; we need incur no Blame, in Maintaihing, it had 
been a Diſordcr and lrregularity, at a time when all things ſhould have been perfectly adjuſted, 
if he had been oblig'd to call off his Mind from the View of the Pertettions of his Sovereign Good, 
to contemplate the Nature of a Fruit, and Examine whether it was fit to Nouriſh him. 

Adam then was furniſht with Senſes like to ours, by which he was admoniſh'd, without being 
taken off from the Contemplation of GO D, of what was neceſſary for him to do for the Pre- 
ſervation of his Body : He was ſenſible of Pleaſures as we are, and alſo of preventing and inde- 
liberate Pains and Diſlikes. Bur thoſe Pleaſures, and thoſe Pains were incapable of intlaving him, 


. and rendring him Unhappy as they do us; foraſmuch as being abſolute Maſter of all the Motions 
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excited in his Body, he could quiet them in the ſame inſtant (if he deſfir'd it) that he was aware 
of them : And doubtleſs he always defir'd it in reſpect of Pain. Happy had we been, if he had done 
the ſame thing in reſpe&t of Pleaſure too, and had he not Voluntarily divore'd himſelf from the 
Union and Preſence of his GO D, by ſuffering the Capacity of his Mind to be fill'd with the Beau- 
ty, and the expected Sweets of a forbidden Fruit, or poſſibly with a preſumptuous Joy kindled in 
his Soul, upon Reflexion on his own Natural Perfections. 

But after he had Sinn'd, thoſe Pleaſures which before only reſpetfully caution'd him; and 
thoſe Pains, which, not diſturbing his Felicity, only gave him to underſtand he was capable of 1o- 
ling it, and becoming Miſerable, preſerv'd no longer that Deference and Submiſſion. His Senſes 
and his Paſſions obey'd not his Orders, rebell'd againſt him, and enflay'd him as they do us to all 
kinds of Seni{ible Objects. 

Thus the Senſes and the Paſſions in no wiſe ow'd their Birth to Sin, but only their Power of 
Tyrannizing over Sinners: And that Power was not ſo much a Diſorder on part of the Senſes, 
as it was of the Mind or the Wilbof Man, which having looſen'd the ſtrict Union which they 
had with GOD, receiv'd no longer that Light and that Strength, by means whereof they pre- 
ſerv'd their Liberty and their Happineſs. 

Upon concluding theſe two Ways of Explaining the Diſorders Hin has been the Cauſe of, we 
ought to infer that there are two things neceſlary to Ke-inſtate us 1n the Order of Nature. 

The firſt is this, That we ihould take off, trom that weight which finks us down, and bends 
us towards ſenſible Goods, by a continual detalcatioa of our Pleafures, and by mortifying the 
ſenſibility of our Senſes by Repentance and Circuimcition of heart. 


. 
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The ſecond is this, That we ought to! implore of GO D the poize of his Grace, and that Pre- 
venting Delight, which *# FESUS CHRIST has particularly merited for us, without *5ee tbe /I- 
which, let vs lighten the former Scale as much as we can, it will conſtantly be lowermoſt ; atd luſir ations. 
(though never ſo little heavier) will intallibly fink us into Sin and Diforder. | 

Theſe two things are abſolutely neceſſary to reſtore us to, and continue us in our Duty. Rea- 
ſon, as we ſee, agrees intirely with the Goſpel, by both which we are taught, that|the Privation, 
Denegation, and Diminution of the Weight of $:7, are neceſſary Preparatives for | the Weight of 
Grace to re-eſtabliſh us and unite us unto G O D. | 

But though in this State of Ours, we are under a Perpetual Obligation of warring with out 

Senſes, yet we ſhould not conclude from thence, they are abſolutely corrupted, |or diſfder'd. 
For if it be conſider'd, that they were given us for the Preſervation of our Body, we ſhall find 
them acquit themſelves of their Duty ſo excellently well, and conduct us in that juſt and faithful 
manner to their nd, that they ſeem to be injurioufly charg'd with Corruptnefs and Irregularity : 
They ſo readily advertiſe the Soul by Pleaſure and Pain, by agrecable and difagreeable Talts 
and other Senſations, of what ſhe ought to do, or nor to do, for the preſervation of Life, 
that it cannot but be unreaſonably, ſaid, that this Order and this Exactnels are the conſequents 
of Sin. | | 

Our Senſes therefore are not {© Corrupted, as is imagin'd, but *tis that which is more Inward I. 
to the Soul, 'tis our Liberty which 15 corrupted. They are not our Senſes that deceive us,: but no our 
the Will, by its raſh and precipitat- Judgments, leads us into Error. When, for inſtance, we ſee __ Senſes 
Light, it is molt certain that we fee Light ; when a Man feels Heat, he is not miſtaken in be- js the rue 
lieving that he. feels it, whether betore| or atter the fir Sin. But thus we deceive our ſe]ves cauſe of out 
in judging that the Heat which 1s felt, is out of the Soul which feels it, as we ſhall explaia #7%* 
hereafter. | 

The Senſes then would in no wiſe caſt us into Error, did we not imploy our Liberty amiſs, 
and judge of things upon their Report, without ſufficient Caution and Advertency., But becauſe 
it is very difficult to help this,and we arc, as it were, forc'd to't, on the account of the ſtrict Union 
of our Soul and Body, ſee in what manner we ought to behave our ſelves in uſing them, that 
we may avoid falling into Error. 

We ought exactly tv obſerve this Rule : {Never to judge 2 the Senſes what things are in them- 11. 
ſelves, but only of the Kclation they have to. one another : Becaule, indeed, the Senſes were not gi- ff M _ 
ven us for the knowing the Truth of things as they are in their own Nature, but only for the Au Ns 
Preſervation of our Body. | in the uſe 

But that we may be altogether deliver'd from that Facility and Inclination we have to follow of cur Sex- 
the Guidance of the Senſes in the Search after Truth, we ſhall in the ſucceeding Chapters, give a/* 
Summary of the moſt Principal and General Errors into which they throw us, whereby the Truth 
of what we have been advancing will be manifeſt and acknowledg'd. 


CHAP. VL 


I. Of the Errors of Sight in reſpef of Extenſion abſolutely | confider'd. 
Il. A Continuation of theſe Errors about inviſible Objefts. III. Of the 
Errors of Sight touching Extenſion relatively conſider d. 


HE S'ghr is the Firſt, the moſt | Noble and Comprehenſive of all the Senſes, infomuch 
that had it been given us for the Diſcovery of Truth, it alone had had! rhore to do 


than all the Other; wheretore if we can overthrow the Authority the Eyes obtain over 


our Reaſon, it will be ſufficient to undeceive us; and to poſſeſs us with a general diſtruſt of all 
the other Senſes. ICT) 


Our bulineſs therefore is to make it appear, That we ought in no wiſe to rely on the Teſtimo- 
ny of our Sight, in our Judgment of the Truth of things, as they are in their own Nature, but 
only in diſcovering, the Relation they have to the welfare and preſervation of our Body. That 
our Eyes generally deceive us in all the Repreſentations they make of things, in the Magnitude 
in the Figures, and Motions of Bodies, in Light and Colours, which are the only things we ſee: 
That none of theſe things are rcally what they ſeem to be, that all Mankind is miſtaken in them 
and that hereby we fall into other Errors numberleſs and infinite. | ; 

We begin with Extenſion. Lo! then the Reaſons that induce us to believe that our Eyes never of 5 Er. 
repreſent it to us ſuch as it is in it ſelf. With Glaſſes we diſcover as often as we leaſe, Ani- rors of ſighe 
mals much leſs than a grain of Sand, which is almoſt inviſible : * Nay, there Sada 169 ſeen a #" rep: of 
thouſand times leſs than they. Theſe animated Atoms walk and move no leſs than other Animals: ****/0n 


Therefore they mult have Legs and Feet, Bones in their Legs to ſupport them, Muſcles to move Ny 


them, Tendons and infinite Fibres in every Muſcle z laſtly, Blood or animal Spirits extreamly yg ie 


ſubti] and refin'd, either to fill or make theſe Muſcles move ſucceſſively. Without thig it is im- Fournal 

poſllible to conceive they live, are nouriſh'd, or tranſlate their little Bodies into different places, the Learus 

according to the different Impreſſions of Objets; or rather *tis impoſlible for thoſe|\Men them- © No 
E 


felves 
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ſelves have ſpent all their Life in Anatomy, and in diſcloſing Nature, to imagine the number, 
the diverſity, the delicacy, of all the parts theſe little Bodies are neceſſarily compounded of, 
whereby they live and perform all thoſe things we ſee them do. 

The Imagination is loſt and confounded at fo incredible a littleneſs ; it cannot catch the va- 
niſhing parts, nor take hold of them, as being too little to be graſp'd by it: And though Reaſon 
juſtifies our Aſſertion, the Senſes and Imagination withſtand the Conviction, and bring us back to 
Doubt and Uncertainty. | 

Our Sight is extreamly ſnort and limited ; but it ought not to preſcribe limits to its Object : 
The Idea it gives us of Extenſion has. very narrow bounds, but it does not from thence follow 
the b&unds of Extenſion arc ſo. It is doubtlels infinite in a certain Senſe; and that diminutive 

rt of Matter which is hidden from our Eyes is capable of containing a World, in which may 

hid as many things, though leſs proportionably, as appear in this great World in which 
we live. 

Theſe little Creatures, which we have been ſpeaking of, may poſſibly have other little Ani- 
mals to prey upon them, and which are imperceptible to them by reaſon of their unſpeakable 
ſmallneſs, as the others are imperceptible to us. What an Yand-worm 1s in compariſon to us, 
That thoſe little Animals are 1a reſpect of an Hand-worm ; and perhaps there may be in Na- 
ture leſs, and leſs ſtill to infinity, proceeding in that prodigious p:oportion of a Man to an 
Hand-worm. 

We have Evident and Mathematical Demonſtrations of the Diviſlibility of Matter i infinitum, 
and that's enough to perſuade us there may be Animals, ſtill leſs and les than others 77 infin;- 
tam ; though our Imayination is frighted and tarts at ſuch a conception. G O D made Matter 
only to frame his wonderful Works out of it; wherctore ſince we are certain that there are 
no parts of it, the Miautencf whereot is capable of giving Limits to his power, in the forma- 
tion of theſe little Animals, why ſhould we unreaſonably confine and leſſen the Idea of an In- 
finite Artiſt by meaſuring the Greatneſs and Depth of his Power and Wiſdom, by. our finite and 
ſhallow Imagination ? | 

We have bcen in part undeceiv'd by Experiment, which hath difcover'd to us ſuch Animalsas 
are a thouſand times leſs than an Hand-worm, why ſhould we ſuppoſe that they arc the Laſt and 


_ the Lealt of all? For My part, I ſee no reaſon to imagine : "Tis much more reaſonable to be be- 


Fr. Ie 
germe. 


liev'd, there are far leſs than thoſe already diſcover'd : For, in fine, little Animals are never 
wanting for the Microſcopes, but we want Miſcroſcopes tor them. 

If one examines in the midſt of Winter the Cicarricle of a Tulip-roop, with/a plain Magni- 
fying, or a Convex Glaſs, or even with the bare Eye, one may ealily diſcover it in the Leaves 
which are become green : Thoſe which are to make the Flower or the Tulip, the little triangular 
part which contains the Seed, and the lix little Columns that incompaſs it at the bottom of the 
Tulip. Thus it cannot be doubted but the Cicatricle of a Tulip-root contains in it a Tulip 
all entire. 

It's reaſonable to believe the ſame thing of the Cicatricle of a grain of Muſtard, of that of 
the kernel of an Apple, and generally of al forts of Trees and Plants, though it cannot be dif- 
cern'd with the Eye, nor yet with a Microſcope; and we may with ſome ſort of certainty affirm, 
That all Trees lye in Miniature in the Cicatricle of their Seed. 

Nor does it appear unreaſonable to think that there are infinite Trees conccal'd in a fingle Ci- 
catricle ; ſince it not only contains the future Tree whereof it is the Seed, but alſo abundance of - 
other Seeds, which may all include 1n them new Trees till, and new Seeds of Trees : Which new 
Seeds poſſibly may be big with other Trees, and other Seeds of Trees as fruitful as the former, 
in an incomprehenſible littleneſs, and thus iz Infinirum. So that, according to this Notion (which 
will not be thought impertinent or whimſical, except by thoſe who meaſure the Wonders of the 
Infinite Power of GOD, by the Idea's of their Senſes and Imagination) it may be faid, that in 
the ſingle kernel of an Apple, may be involved Apple-trees, Apples and Seeds of Apple-trees, 
for infinite or almoſt infinite Ages,in that proportion of a perte&t Apple-trce to an Apple-tree in 
its Seeds. And, That Nature does only open and unfold theſe little Trees, by giving a ſenſible 
growth to that which is out of its Seed; and inſenhible, but moſt real increaſes, to thoſe which 
we conceive to he in their Seeds, in proportion to their Bigneſs. For it cannot he doubted but 
there are Bodies little enough to infinuate themſelves between the Fibres ot thoſe Trees, which 
we conceive in their Seeds, and to be ſerviceable to their Nouriſhment, 

What has been ſaid of Plants and their Cicatricles, we have liberty to conceive of Animals, and 
of the Cicatricles of. which they are produc'd. We ſee in the Cicatricle of a Tulip-root an 

entire Tulip. * Weſec in the Cicatricle of a new-laid Egg, and which had never 


* The Cicaricie or been brooded, a Chicken, which is poſſibly compleatly form'd. We ſee Þ Frogs in 


SIONAL" The Eggs of Frogs, and we ſhall fee other Animals ſtill in their Cicatricles when we 
4 {itt!- white jpos up0it OO 
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©. Mai. have Art and Experience enough to diſcover them. But 'tis not tor the Miad to ſtand 


pigh. 4c Formatione ftill, when the Eyes can go no tarther : For the view of the Soul is of a greater com- 
Pulli in Ova. paſs than the ſight of the Body. Bclides this therefore, we ought to think, i hat all 
+ See Swanmnicr- the Bodies of Men and of Beaſts, which ſhould be born or produc'd till the End of 


4am's Miracuinm na- 
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the World, were poſlibly created from the Beginning of it: I would ſay, Thar the 
Females of the Original Creatures were, for ought we know, created together, with 
all thoſe of the ſame Species which have been, or ſhall be, begotten or procreated whillt the 
World ſtands. 
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We might puſh this Thought much farther yet, and it may bewith a great deal of Reaſon and 
Truth : But we have juſt cauſe to fear, leſt we ſhould be too deſirous of penetrating too far into 
the Works of G O D: We ſee nothing but Infinities round about us : And not only our Senſes and 
our [mavination are tod limited to comprehend them ; but the Mind it felf, however pure and diſ- 
engag'd from Matter, is too groſs as well as too feeble to pierce into the leaſt of the Works of 
the Almighty. *Tis loſt, *tis diſſipated, *'tis dazled and amazed at the view of that, which, ac- 
cording to the Language of the Senſes, is call'd an Arom. Notwithſtanding, the Pure Intellef# 
has this advantage above the Imagination of | the Senſes, that it acknowledges its own Weakneſs, 
and the Almightineſs of GO D : Whereas our Imagination and our Senſes bring down the works 
of G O D, and audaciouſly ſet themſelves above them, and fo throw us headlong and blind-fold 
into Error, For our Eyes furniſh us not with the [dea's of any of thoſe things we diſcover by 
Microſcopes and our Reaſon. We perceive not by our Sight any leſs Body than an Hand-worm, 
or a Mite. The half of a Hand-worm| is nothing if we rely on the Report of our Eyes. A 


Mite is a Mathematical point in their account, which you can't divide, but you muſt annihilate. 


Our Sight then does not repreſent Extenſion to us, as it is in it ſelf, bur as it is in Relation to 
our Body : And becauſe the half of a [Mite has no conliderable relation to our Body, and has 
no influence either towards the Preſervation or Deſtruction of it; therefore our! Eyes entirely 
conceal it from Us. | 

But if we had Eyes made after the manner of Microſcopes, or rather, if we were as little as 
Hand-worms and Mites, we ſhould judge of the Magaitude of Bodies in a far different manner, 
For, without doubt, theſe little Auimals have their Eyes fo diſpos'd as to ſee the Bodies that ſur- 
round them and their own Bodies, far greater than we ſee them, for otherwiſe they could not 
receive ſuch impreſſions as were necelſary to the Preſervation of Life, and ſo the Eyes they have 
would be altogether uſeleſs. | 

But that we may throughly explain theſe things, we muſt conſider, that our Eyes are in effe& 
only Natural Spectacles; that their humours have the ſame way of Operating as the Glaſſes in the 
Spettacles, and that according to the figure of the Cryſtalline, and its diſtance from the Retina, 
we ſee Objects very differently ;(infomuch that we cannot be aſſur'd there are two Men in the 
World that ſee Bodies of the RIF-fame bigneſs, ſince we cannot be aſſur'd there | are two Men's 
Eyes altogether mad- alike. - EE | 

"Tis a Propolition that ought to be imbrac'd by all thoſe who concern themſelves with Opticks, 
That Objets which appear equally diſtant are ſeen ſo much bigger, as the figure which is deli- 
neated in the fund of the Eye is bigger. Now it 1s certain that in the Eyes of thoſe Perſons 
whoſe Cryſtalline is more convex, the Images are painted leſſer, in proportion tq,the convexity. 
Thoſe then who are ſhort-ſighted having their Cryltalline more convex fee the Objects leſſer than 
thoſe whoſe Cryſtalline is of the common ſtandard, or than old People, who want Spectacles to 
read with, but ſee perfectly well at a diſtance, ſince thoſe whoſe Sight is ſhort muſt neceſſarily have 
the Cryſtalline more convex, on ſuppolition their Eyes, as to the other parts, are equal. 

'Twere the calieſt thing in Nature to/demonltrate all theſe things Geomerrically ;, | and were they 
not of the number ot thoſe which are very well known, I would 1aliſt longer upon them to make 
them evident. But becauſe ſeveral have already handled this Subject, I defire ſuch as are willing 
to be inſtructed therein, to turn to them and conſult them. 

Since It 15 not manitelt that there are 'two Men in the World who ſee Objets in the ſame bulk 
and magnitude, and generally the ſame Man ſees them bigger with his left Eye|than his right, 
according to the Obſervations which have been made, and are related in the Journal of the Lear- 
ned from Kome, in January 1669, it 1s plain we ought not to build upon the Teſtimony of our 
Eyes, ſo as to-paſs our judgment from it. It is muchbetter to attend to Reaſon, which proves 
to us, That we are unable to determine! what is the abſolute Magaitude of Bodies which eacom- 
paſs us, or what Idea we ought to have of the Extenſion of a Foot-ſquare, or of that of our 
own Body; fo as that Idea may repreſent it to us as it is. For we learn from Reaſon, that the 
leaſt of all Bodies would be no longer lirrle, if it were alone, fince it is compounded. of an infi- 
nite number of parts out of each of which GOD could frame an Earth, which yet would be 
but a ſingle Point in compariſon of the reſt in conjuntion. Thus the Mind of Man is incapable 
of forming an Idea great enough to comprehend and embrace the leaſt Extenſion in the World, 
ſince the Mind has bounds, but that Idea ſhould be infinite. | 

It is true, The Mind may come very near the Knowledge of the Relations theſe infinites have 
to one another, which conſtitute the World z it may know, for inſtance, one of them to be dou- 
ble to another, and that a Fathom is the meaſure of ſix Foot. Yet for all this it cannot form an 
ldea to it felt that can repreſent theſe things as they are in their own Nature. 

Well, but Jet it be ſuppos'd that the Mind is capable of Idea's, which equal or which meaſure 
the Extenſion of Bodies, which we ſee; for it would be a difficult undertaking to convince Men 
of the contrary : Let us ſee what may be concluded from the Suppoſition. Doubtleſs this will be 
the Concluſion, That'G O D does not deceive us: That he has not given us Eyes like Glaſſes, to 
magnifie or diminiſh the Object, and therefore we onght to believe that our Eyes repreſent things 
as xeally they are. | 

\Tis true, GOD ntver deceives us,| but! we often deceive our ſelves, by judging of things 
with an unwarrantable raſhneſs. For we often judge that the Objets whereof we | Hr Idea's 
exilt, and likewiſe that they altogether reſemble their Idea's; when yet it often falls out that the 
Objects are neither like their Idea's, nor\do they exiſt at all, -* the 
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The Exiſtence of a thing does no ways follow from our having an Idea of it, much leſs does 
it follow that the thing is perfetly like the Idea which we have thereof. It cannot be concluded 
from G O D's giving us ſuch a ſenſible Idea of Magnitude upon the preſentation of a ſix Foot-rule 
to our Eyes, that this Rule has the ſame Extenſion, as it is repreſented to us by that Idea ? For 
firſt, All Men have not the ſame ſenſible Idea of this ſame meaſure,ſfince all Men have not their Eyes 
diſpoſed in the ſame manner. Again, The ſame Perſon has not the ſame ſenſible Idea of a ix 
Foot-rule, when he beholds it with his left Eye, as when he views it with his right, as has been 
already ſaid. Finally, It often happens that the ſelt-ſfame Perſon, entertains quite different Idea's 
of the ſame Objctts at different times, according as they arc ſuppos'd nearer or farther off, as 
ſhall be explain'd in its proper place. 

F: It is then nothing but prejudice grounded upon no good reaſon to think we ſee Bodies accor- 
b- ding to their real Magnitude; for our Eyes being not given us for any other purpoſe than the ſe- 
þ | curity of our Body, they diſcharge their Duty admirable well, in giving us ſuch Idea's of Ob- 
jects as are proportion'd to its magnitude. 

But the better to conceive what ought to be our judgments concerning the Extenſion of Bodies, 
from the Report of our Eyes, let us imagine GOD to have created in Epitomie, out of a por- 
tion of matter of the bigneſs of a ſmall Globe, an Heaven and Earth, and Men up9n this Earth, 
with all other things, the ſame proportion being obſerv'd, as in this Grand World. Thee little 
Men would ſee each other, and the parts of their Budies, as likewile the little Animals which 
were capable of incommoding them- Otherwiſe their Eyes would be uſeleſs to their preſerva- 
tion. It is manifeſt then from this Suppolition, theſe little Men would have Idea's of the magni- 
tude of Bodies quite different from ours ; ſince they would look upon their little World, which 
would be but a Ball in our account, as ſtretch'd out into infigite * anni juſt as we do 1a reſpet 
of the World in which we are. | 

Or if this 1s not ſo eaſie to be conceiv'd, let us ſuppoſe G O D had created an Earth infinitely 
vaſter than this which we inhabit, ſo that this new Earth ſhould be to ours, what ours would be 
to that we have ſpoken of in the fore-going Suppoſition. Let us moreover conceive GOD Almighty 
to have obſerv'd in all the parts which went to the Compoſition of this New World, the very 
ſame proportion he has done in thoſe which make up Or. It is plain, that the Inhabitants of this 
latter World would be Taller,than the ſpace betwixt our Earth and the moſt diſtant Stars we can 
diſcover : And this being ſo, it is maniteſt that if they had the ſame Idea's of Extenlion of Bo- 
dies as our ſelves, they would be able to diſcern ſome of the parts of their own Bodies, and 
and would ſee others of a prodigious unweildineſs ; fo that *tis ridiculous to think they would ſee 
things in the ſame Bigneſs as they are ſeen by us. 

[t is apparent in theſe two Suppoſitions we have made, that the Men, whether of the Great or 
Little World, would have [dea's of the Magnitude of Bodies very different from ours, ſuppoſing 
their Eyes to furniſh them with Idea's of the Objects round about them, proportion'd to the 
Magnitude of their own Bodies. Now if theſe Men ſhould confidently affirm upon the Teſtimo- 
ny of their Eyes, that Bodies were of the very ſame bigneſs whereof they ſaw them, it is not to 
be doubted but they would be deceiv'd ; and I ſuppoſe no Man will make a queſtion of it : And 
yet it is certain that theſe Men would have as Good Reaſon to juſtite their Opinion, as we have 
to defend our Own. Let us acknowledge then, from their Example, That we are very uncertain 
of the Magnitude of Bodies, which we ſce, and that all which can be known by us concerning 
them from the Teſtimony of Sight, is only the mutual Relation there is between Them and Us. 
In a word, that our Eyes were never given us whereby to judge of the Truth of things, but 
i only to give us notice of ſuch as might either moleſt or profit us in ſomething or other. 

'' IT. But *tis not thought ſufficient for Men to credit their Eyes only, in order to judge of Y:ſible 

'H A Cemti- ObjeAts : They think they are to be truſted farther, even to judge @f thoſe which are /rviſible, 

nic: of Becauſe there are ſome things which they cannot ſee, they conclude they do not exiſt, attributing 

theſe Fr- to their Sight a Penetration in a manner Infinite. This is an Impediment which prevents their 

pd | Frgy diſcovering the real Cauſes of abundance of Natural Effects : For that they aſcribe them to /ma- 

Objets ginary Faculties and Qualities, is often mecrly for want of diſcerning the Trxe, which conliſt in. 
the different Configurations of theſe Bodies. 

They ſee not, for Inſtance, the little parts of Air or Flame, much leſs thoſe of Light, or of 
a matter ſtill more fine and ſubtil : And upon this ſcore they are ready to belieye, they are not 
in being, at leaſt, conclude them void of force and ation. They betake themſelves to Occult Qua- 
lities, or Imaginary Faculties to explain all the Effects, whereof thoſe Imperceptible parts are The 
True and Natural Cauſe, 

They had rather have recourſe to the horror of a Vacuum to Explain the Elevation of water in 
the Pump, than impute it to the Grayitation of the Air. «They chuſe to aſcribe the Flux and Re- 
flux of the Sca, to the Qualities of the Moon, rather than to the preſſure of the Atmoſphere, that 
is, to the Air which ſurrounds the Earth ; and the Elevation of Vapours to the Artractive Facul- 
ties of the Sun, than to the ſimple Motion of Impulſe, cauſed by the parts of the Subril Marter, 
which it continually diftuſes abroad. 

| p They look _ thoſe as Men of trifling and impertinent Thought, who have recourſe only to 
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the Fleſh and Blood, in accounting for all the Motions of Animals : Likewiſe for the habits, and 
the Corporeal Memory of Men: And this partly proceeds from the Conception they have of 
the littleneſs of the Brain, and its incapacity thereupon to preſerve the Traces of an almoſt in- 
finite number of things, lodg'd in it, They had rather admit, though they can't conceive w_ 
a SOU 
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a Soul in Beats, which is neither Body nor Spirit ; Qualitiesand Intentional Species, for the Habits 
and Memory of Men; or ſuch like things, notwithſtanding they have no r Notion of 
them ia their Mind. | 

| ſhould be tvo tedious ſhould I ſtand to reckon up all the Errors we fall into through this Pre- 
judice. There are very few in Natural Philoſophy, to which it has not Pe ſome occaſion ; and 
if a Man ſhould make a conſiderate Reflexion mer 5 would poſſibly be aſt6niſh'd at it. 


But though 1 am not willing to dwell too long upon th things,yet I cannot ſe fly by the 
contempt Men generally have for Inſet, and other little Animals which are 24 out of a 
Matter, call'd by them Corrupted. *Tis a very unjuſt congempt, founded only on the Ignc 


of the thing deſpis'd, and the fore-mention'd Prejudice. (There is nothing deſpicable in Nature, 
and all the Works of GOD are worthy of our Reſpe& and Admiration ; eſpecially if we attend 
to the wonderful ways he takes both in making, and perſerving them.y The leaſt of Flies are as 
compleat, as Animals of an exceſſive bulk or ſtature: The proportions of their Limbs are as 
inſt as thoſe of the other: And it ſeems moreover that GO D hasWeſign'd them greater Orna- 
ments to recompenſe them for the Littleneſs of their Bodies. They have Coronets and Plumes, and 
other Attire upon their Heads, which g2t-ſhine all that the Luxury of Men can invent. And I 
dare venture to ſay, that all thoſe whq have never made uſe of any thing but their E have 
never ſeen any thing ſo ſplendid, ſ» exact,or ſo magnificent in the Palaces of the gi Princes, 
as may be ſeen witk Glalles on the Head of an ordinary Fly | | 

Tis true, theſe things are exceedingly Little, but it is ſtill more ſurprizing to find ſuch a Col- 
leftion of Beauties in ſo little Room ; and though they are very common, yet that is no Diminu- 
tion to their Value; nor are thoſe Animals thereby leſs perte& in themſelves; but on the 4 
the Power and Wiſdom of GOD appear more wondertul, who with ſuch Profuſion and Magnifi- 
cence has ſhewn an almoſt infinite number of Miracles ia their Production” | 

And yet our Sight conceals all theſe Beauties from us: It makes us deſpiſe all theſe Works of 
GOD fo worthy of ger Frey oma np: becauſe _ — are little in Xelation to our Bo- 
dy, it cauſes us to coalider them as little abſolutely, and conſequently as deſpicable by reaſon 
their Lun ; as if _ = be little in cenſetes, 7 | : a ? of 

Let us ſtrive then to forbear following the Impreſſions of our Senſes, in the judgment whi 
paſs on the Magnitude of Bodies: Aud| whea we ſay, for Inflance, That a Bi is bitle leet 


not be abſolutely underſtood : For nothing is Grear or Little in it ſelf: Even a Bird i 
compariſon of a Fly ; and if it be little ja reſpe of our Body, it doth not follow dries 


ſo; our Body is not the molt perfe& Rule by which we ought to meaſure others. It is it 
ſelf very little in retereace to the Earth, as is the Earth it (elf in reſpet of the Circumference 
which the Sun or Earth deſcribe round each other: And {o is that Circumference in relation to 
the ſpace contain'd betwixt us and the fix'd Stars; and ſo continuing the progreſſiog on. For we 
may {till imagine ſpaces greater and greater ad aufenituns 

But it muſt not be imagjn'd that our Senſes exaQtly inform us of the Relation other Bodies have mM. 
toour own: For Exattneſs and Juſtneſs are no ways eſleatial to ſenſible Notices, which ſhould 0f the &r- 
only be Inſtrumental co the Preſervation of Life. It is true we know exaQtly enough the Rela- 7 f 
tion Bodies, which are ncar us, have with our own. hight rouch- 
ing Exten- 
in con- 
incres-M4w"& 


=: proportionably as the Body a 
- 3s augmented. Finally, If this 


inty of 

two Bodies though never ſo near us. We are forc'd ke tm in our | them 
one againfk the other to compare them ; and after all, we often heſitate arm ral 
to determine any thing. This is viſibly acknowledg'd as often as a Man would examine whi 

are biggeſt of ——— of Coin that are almoſt equal ; for he is then oblig'd to pur them one 
upon another, to ver by a ſurer Method than by Sight whether they 
Our Eyes therefore got only deceive us ia the Magnitude of Bodies abſolutely | 
11 the Relation thoſe Bodies have betwixt themſelves. 
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CHAP. VIL 


[: Of the Errors of Sight about Figures. II. We have no Knowledge of the 
leaſt of them. TIL. The Knowledge we have of the greater, 1s not exact. 
IV. An Explication of ſome PR which prevent our Decepti- 
on. V. That theſe very Judgments deceive us in ſome particular junfures. 


I uR Sight is leſs liable to deceive us in the Repreſentation of Figures, than in the Repre- 


of the = ſentation of any other thing ; becauſe Figure is not a thing of an abſolute kind, but its 
prin. fig! Nature conſiſts in the Relation which is between the parts which terminate ſome ſpace, 


and a certain point, which we conceive in that ſpace, and which we may call, as in a Circle, the 
Centre of the Figure. Notwithſtanding, we are miſtaken a thouſand ways in Figures, and the 
Knowledge we receive from our Senſes, is not exceedingly exact concerning any one of them. 
We have already prov'd that our Sight diſcovers not to us all ſorts of Extenſion, but only that 
1,5" which is in ſome conſiderable proportion to our Body; and that for this reaſon we ſee not all the 
Jed of the Parts of the minuteſt Animals, nor thoſe that conſtitute all hard and liquid Bodies, Thus, not 
leaf} of being able to perceive theſe parts by reaſon of their Littleneſs, it follows we are as unable to 
them, perceive their Figures ;- ſince the figure of Bodies is nothing but the Term that bounds them. 
See here what an infinite number of inviſible figures preſent themſelves in an inſtant, which are 
far more numerous than thoſe our Eyes acquaint us withal: which yet induce the Mind, that 
truſts too much to their reach and capacity, and ſtands not to examine things to the bottom, to 
believe theſe Figures don't exiſt. 
I, As for Bodies proportion'd to our Sight, (the number whereof is very incoaſiderable in com- 
Tee now- pariſon of the other) we diſcover their figure tolerably well, but never know it exactly by our 
ey ”., Senſes. Nay, we cannot fo much as be aſſur'd from our Sight if a Circle or a Square, which 
« Wwe are two of the moſt ſimple figures that are, be not an Ellipſis and a Parallelogramme, though theſe 
we x44. Dgures be both in our Hands, and very near our Eyes. 

I add farther, that we cannor exattly diſcern whether a Line be Right or not, eſpecially if it 
be ſomewhat l»ng. We muſt then have a Rule for it : But to what purpoſe ? we know not whe- 
ther the Rule it ſelf be ſuch as we ſuppoſe it ought to be; nor can we be fully ſatisfy'd concera- 
ing it. And yet without the Loowiblen of this Line, we can never know any figure, as is evi 
dent to all the World. 

* This is what may be ſaid in general of Figures, which we have before our Eyes, and in our 
Hands. But if we ſuppoſe them at a diſtance from us, how many changes do we find in the 
projection. they make in the fund of our Eyes. I will not ſtand to geſcribe them here ; they may 
eaſily be learn'd in any Book of Opticks, or by examining the Figures which we ſee in Pictures 
For lince the Painter is oblig'd to change them almoſt all, to the end they may appear in their 
Natural ſite, and to paint, for inſtance, Circles like Elkpſes: *Tis an infallible gn of the Errors 
of our Sight, in Objetts that are not Painted ; But theſe Errors are corrected by freſh Senſati- 
ons, which poſlibly may be lookt upon as a ſort of Natural Judgments, and may be term'd the 
Judgments of the Senſes. | 

In beholding a Cube, for Example, it is certain that all the ſides we ſee of it never cauſe a 
An Expli- Projetion, or an Image of an equal dimenſion in the fund of our Eyes ; ſince the I of all 
carion of theſe ſides, when painted in the Retina or the Optick Nerve, nearly reſembles a Cube piurd 


Lures. 


IV. 


ſome N, 
ral judg- 


mentowhich Cube unequal ;, becauſe they are ſo in Perſpective. 


in Per ſpeftive, an conſequently the Senſation we have of it, ought to repreſent the faces of a 
This notwithſtanding, we ſee them all equal, 


prevent oW nor are we in an Error. 


deception, 


Now it ___ be ſaid, That this is occaſion'd by a kind of Judgment, which we are naturally 
« inclin'd to make; namely, That the Faces of the Cube which are fartheſt from us, ought not to 
' caſt on the fund of our Eyes ſo large Images as the Faces which are nearer ; but whereas Senſa- 
: fi07, is only peculiar to the Senſes, and Judement,in propriety of Spcech cannot be aſcrib'd tothem ; 
-: - certain this Judgment is only a Compound-ſenſation, which conſequently may be ſometimes 
alſe. 

However, ſince that which is only Senſation in us, may in Relation to the Author of Na- 
ture, who excites it, be confider'd as a kind of Judgment, I ſpeak ſometimes of Senſations 
as of "Natural Judgments; becauſe this form of Speaking is expedieat in giving an ac- 
count of things; as may be ſeen towards the End of the Niath Chapter, and in ſeveral other 


V. _. Though the Judgments I ſpeak of, are ſerviceable in correQing our Senſes, a thouſand dif- 
| hw bes ferent Ways, and without them we ſhould hardly ever be in the Right, nevertheleſs they fail 
o ka P: not to be ſometimes the occaſion of our Error. If it happens, for inſtance, that we ſee the 


cetve us in Spire of a Steeple behind a great Wall, or beyond a Mountain, it will appear to us to be both 
ſome parti- little and at no grear diſtance : But it we ſhould fee it at the ſame diitance, but with many 


cular jun- 


Fares, 


Fields and Houſes lying betwixt us and it, it would unduubtedly appear both much bigger and 
more remote z although in both caſes the projectiog of the Rays ot the Stceple or the Image of 
the 
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the Steeple, which is pitur'd in the fund of our Eye, is altogether the ſame. Now it may be - 
* Faid that the reaſon why we ſee it greater, is the judgment we naturally make, wiz. That be- 
cauſe ſo many Fields lic betwixt us and the Steeple, it muſt needs be more remote, and conſe- 
quently greater. reps Es « 
But if on the other hand, we ſaw no interjacent Lands betwixt our Eyes and the Steeple, tho? 
at the ſame time we knew there were many, and that it was a great way off, which is very: ob- 
ſervable, it would notwithſtanding ſeem to us to be very little and very near, as I have faid be- 
fore: which we may farther ſuppoſe to happen from a kind of judgment natural to our Soul, 
whereby ſhe ſees the Steeple in this manner, uſe ſhe judges it to be at five or ſix hundred paces 
diſtance. For generally our Imaginatioh repreſents no greater _ betwixt the objetts and our 
ſelves, unleſs aſſiſted by a ſenſible view'of other intervening obje&s; and beyond which, it has 
ſtill i to imagine ſomething more. | , 
Tis for this reaſon that the Moon at the Riſing or Settiag, is ſeen much bigger, than when See the 
elevated a good height above the Horizon : For this elevation removes our view from off the ob- 5 on wo 
jeas lying betwixt us and her, the dimenſions whereof we know ; ſo that we cannot judge of that = 
of the Moon by forming the compariſon between them. But when ſhe is juſt riſen, or about to 
ſet, we ſee a great many Fields, betwixt her and us, of whoſe extenſion we have a tolerable kgow- 
ledge; and thus it is that we judge her more remote, and upon that reaſon ſec her ſo large as we 
do. | | : 
And it muſt be obſerv'd, That when ſhe is elevated above our heads, though our Reaſon moſt 
infallibly aſſures us, ſhe is vaſtly diſtant, yet we cannot avoid ſeeing her very near, and very 
little ; becauſe indeed theſe Natural Judgments of the Sight, are founded only on' the Percepti- 
ons of the ſame Sight, and Reaſon is*unable to correct them : So that they frequently lead us in- 
to Error, by making us form voluntary judgments, that go hand in hand along with them. For 
when we judge according to our Senſations, we are always deceiv'd, though we nevererrin judg- 
ing according, to our Conceptions: becauſe the Body is no farther inſtructive, than is condu- 
cing to the Body, and *tis only GOD who always teaches us the Truth, as ſhall be ſhewa here- 


after. . 
Theſe falſe Judgments not only deceive us in the Diſtance and Magnitude of Bodies, which 
are not the Subjett of this Chapter, but in repreſenting their Figure otherwiſe than it is. - We ſee, 
for Inſtance, the Sun and Moon, and other very remote Spherical Bodies as if they were flat, and 
only circular: Becauſe at that grent diſtance we are unable to diſcern whether the part oppoſite 
to us, is nearer us than the others; and on that accountgwe judge it is equally diſtant from us : 
And thus upon the ſame grounds we conclude the Stars With the Azure which appears in the 
Heaven, are rang'd in the ſame juſt diſtance, in a vault perfe&tly convex, ſince our Mind ever 
ſuppoſes Equality, where it diſcovers no/Inequality ; which yet it ought not poſitively to admit, 
unleſs there be evident conviction for it. B | 
I ſhall not here inſilt longer on the Errors of our Sight, ia reſpe& of the Figures of Bodies, 
ſince a Man may be ſufficiently inſtructed in any Book of Opticks. That Science in effet does 
only inſtr1& us how to put fallacies on our Eyes; and its whole drift and artifice conſiſts meerly 
in finding means of making us form thoſe Natural Judgmeats, 1 have been ſpeaking of, at a time 
when they are moſt impertinent and unſeaſonable. / And this cheat may be ated in ſo many dif- 
_"-_ ways, that, of all the Figures that are in the World, there is not any e one, but may 
painted ina thouſand different faſhions ; fo that the Sight muſt unavoidably be deceiy'd, But, 
this is not the proper place of explaining theſe things more throughly. What I have ſaid is ſUffici- 
ent, to let us ſee we ſhould not give oyer-tnuch credit to the Teſtimony of our Eyes, | even in their 
Repreſentations of the Figures of Bodics, though in point of Figures, their reports are much more 
faithful than in any other occaſion. - | 


CH A P.  VIIL 


[. That our Eyes are incapable of informing us of the Quantity or Swi tneſs 
of Motion conſidered in it ſelf. 1I. That Duration, which is neceſſary to 
our Knowledge of the Quantity of Motion, is unknown to us. III. An In- 
ſtance of the Errors of Sight about Motion and Re#. 


H AVING already diſcover'd the moſt Fundamental and General Errors of our Sight 


touching Extenſion and its Figures, I come now to corre& thoſe in which this ſame 

Sight ingages us, about the Motion of Matter. And this has n6 great difficulty in 

it, after what I have already aid of Extenſion. Fqr there is ſo neceſſary a relation and depen- 

dence betwixt theſe two things, that if we are deceiv'd in the Magnitude of Bodies, we muſt 
as certainly be deceiv'd in thcir Motion too. | 4 DO - 

But, that I may advance nothing but what is clear and diſtinQ, it is neceſſary to take off what- 

ever 15 equiyocal from the word Aforion.. For this Term has generally twoſigaifications. The 


Pane” Ffirft 
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firſt denotes a Certain Power or Forct, which we imagine in the Body mov'd, and which we ſuppoſe 
the cauſe of its Motion : The ſecond is the Traaſlatioa or continued Conveyance of a Body, either 
in its removal from, or approaching to another, which we conſider as at reſt. h 

When Ifay, for Inſtance, That a Boul has communicated its Motion to another, the word AMo- 
250n is to be underſtood inits firſt ſignification : But if I fay ſimply, that I ſee a Boul in a great 
Motion, it is td be taken. in the ſecond. Ina word, the Term A/oton ſignifies at once both Cauſe 
and Efef, _ _ yet = —_ wa gar different. 

I am perſwa at Men are under mo paple and moſt dangerous miſtakes, c 
the Force Fr; this Motion, and Tranſlation to the Bodies how's. Thoſe fine Terms, Ne 

_ rure and Impreſs'd Qualities, are good for nothing but to ſhelter the Ignorance of the Falſly Learn- 
See the 24. £4 and. the Impieties of the Zibertine; as I could eaſily demonſtrate. But this is not a lace pro- 
vine 3, per todiſcourſe of the Power that moves Bodies, ſince that is not of a viſible Nature; and Iam 
24. 7'4r: of only ſpeaking here of the Errors of our Eyes. 1 defer it till a time whea it will be more ſea- 
tbe 6.Book. ſonable. 

Morin taken in the ſecond ſenſe, that is, for the Tranſlation of a Body in its removal from an- 
other, is ſomething of a viſible kind, and the Subjet of this Chapter. 

I. I have, I think, ſufficiently demonſtrated in the ſixth Chapter, that our Sight does not ac- 
o—_ quaint us with the Quantity or Magnitude of Bodies, in themſelves; but only with the mutual 
ineadble relation they ſtand in, to each other, and eſpecially to our own. From wheuce I infer, that 
of nform- We are incapable of knowing the true and abſolute Magnitude of their Motion, chat is, of their 

g = of ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs, but only the relation theſe Motions have to one another, and more eſpe- 
the Quanty cjally to the Motion ordinarily incident to our own Body. Which 1 thus prove. 
Mate It is certain that we know not how to judge how great the Motion of a Body is, but by the 
tion con. Length of the Space the Body has ran over. Thus our Eyes not informing us of the true Length 
der4 in i of the Space deſcrib'd by the Motion, it follows that 'tis impoſſible for us to know the true Quan- 
ſelf. tity of the Motion. 

This Argument is only a Corollary of that which I have ſaid of Extenſion, and all the force it has 
proceeds from its being a neceſſary Concluſion of what I have there Demouſtrated : I ſhall now 
give one which depends on no Suppoſition. I ſay then, that ſuppoſing we were ableclearly to dif- 
cover the true Quantity of the Space deſcrib'd, it would no way follow, that we could know 
the Quantity of Motion alſo. 

The Greatneſs or the Swiftneſs of Motion includes two thikgs. The firſt is the Travſlation or 
Conveyance of a Body from one place $@ another, as from Paris to Sr. Germains: The ſecond is 
the Time that receſlarily goes to the making this Conveyance. Now it is not enough to know 
exatly how far Paris is diſtant from Sr. Germains, to know whether a Man has gone it with a Quick 
or a Slow Motion : But it muſt moreover be known how much time he has imploy'd ia his Jour- 
ney : Granting then that the Length,of the Journey may be truly known ; 1 utterly deny we can 
have an exat knowledge by our Sight, or indeed ary other way whatever, of the Time that is 
ſpeat in the paſſage, and of the true Quantity of Duration, | 

"I This is ſufficiently evident, in that at certain times ofte Hour ſecns to us as long as four ; and 
7bzs Du- On the contrary at other times, four Hours flip iaſenſibly away : {When, for laſtance, a Man's 
reien Mind is fill'd with Joy, Hours ſeem no longer than a Momeat; becauſe then the time paſſes away 
which ® yithout thinking of ify But when a Man is dejetted with Grief, and lies. under ſome ſenſible Pain 
pray Aa or Affliction, every day is thought an entire YearY The reaſon of which difference is, That in 
teige of the this caſe the Mind 15 weary of its Duration, becauſe it is Painful. The more it applies it ſelf to - 
C«antizy of the thought of it, the more it diſcovers it, and thereby finds it longer than in the ſeaſon of Mirth 
Motion, and Joy, or ſome diverting Imployment, which as it were carries the Soul out of it ſelf, to fix her 
ny Rs cloſer to the Obje& of her Joy, or her Diverſion” For as a Man finds a piece of Painting ſo much 

© larger, by how much he ſtands to conſider all the little things repreſented in it, with greater at- 
teation; Or as he finds the head of a Fly conſiderably great, when he diſceras all the parts of it 

- with a Microſcope; ſo the Mind finds its duration ſo much longer, as it conſiders it with greater 
Attention and is ſenſible of all the parts of it. | 

Inſomuch that I dont at all doubt, but that GOD could fo apply our Mind to the parts of its 
Duration, by giving us abundance of Seaſations in a very little time, as to make one-tour appear 
as long as many AgesYXFor as there are no Indiviſible Points in Bodies, ſo there are no Jndrvifible In- 
fans in Duration. But as the leaſt parts of Matter may be divided to /rfinity, {© the parts of Du- 
ration may be aſſign'd leſs and leſs to gps” as is eaſy to demonſtrate. If thea the Mind were 
made Attentive to the minuteſt parts of its Duration, by its Senſations which ſhould leaye fome 
Traces in the Brain, whereby to remember them, it would undoubtedly feein much longer to it 
than it does. 

But finally, the uſe of Watches isxa convinciag proof, that there can be no exat knowled 
of Duration, and I deſire no more. For {ince the knowledge of the abſolute Greatneſs or Intcaſe- 
aeſs of Motion depends on a preceding knowledge of the Leugth of Duration, as we_ have 
ſhewn it does; it thence follows, that on Suppoſitioa we can never exactly know the abſolute 
Quantity of Duration, we ſhall never heable to know exattly the abſolute Quanticy of Motion. 

But becauſe ſome Relations, which Duration, or one time has to atuther may be known, fome 
Relations likewiſe which Motions have to one another may be equally underſtood : For as we 
can certainly kngw that the Solary Year is longer than the Lunary; fo we can certainly know 


that a CannonBullet has greater Motion thau a Tortoiſe. So that tzongh our Eyes will not let 
us$ 


. 
_- 


hy. 
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us ſce the abſolute Quantity of Motion, yet they fail not to aſſiſt us in diſcovering, nearly 
enough, the Relative Intenſenels of it; I mean the Relation or Proportion of one Motion to 
another: And we have no necd of any farther knowledge thereof for the Preſervation of our 
Bodics. ES FEES 
There are many Inſtances to be given, which manifeſtly ſhew that our Sight deludes us touch- 
ing the Motion of Bodics; it very often happens, that the things which ſeem to us in Motion, , 
are perfealy at Reſt; and on the contrary thoſe which ſeem to us at Reſt, oY are 
in Motion. As when a Man, for inſtance, fits on ſhipboard whilſt the Veſſel is under fail in a of Sighr in 
ſwift and ſteady Motion, ie ſeems to ſee the Lands and Towns fly from him ; they ſeem to be in reſpe# of 
motion, and the Veſſel to ſtand ſtall. FED eh of 
So if a Man were plac'd upon the Planet Mars, he would conclude upon ſight that the Sun, the Reft. 
Earth, and the reſt of the Planets together with all the Fixed Stars perform'd their circumvyolu- * 
tion in about 24 or 25 hours; which 1s the ſpace of time that Mars imploys in turning round his 
own Axis. And yet the Earth, the Sun, and the Stars never circuit round that Planet. $o that 
this Man would ſee things in Motion which were at Reſt, and would think himſelf at Reſt, tho? 
he were in Motion all the time. 7 | 
[ ſtand not here to explain, how it comes to paſs that the Man on ſhipboard would eaſily cor- 
ret the miſtake of his Eyes, but the Man ſuppos'd on the Planet Mars would obſtinately defend his 
Error. The Reaſon of it is ealie to be known: and weſhall more readily find it by refleFing on 
what would happen to a Man that were aſleep in a Veſſel, who ſtarting on a ſudden, w n0- 
thing when he wak'd, beſides the top of a of ſome Veſſel that made towards him. For in 
caſe he ſaw not the Sails ſwell'd with the Wind, nor the Mariners at work, nor felt any Agitation 
or concuſſion of the Ship, or the like, he would abſolutely be at a loſs and in doubt, without know- 
ing which of the two Veſlels was in Motion; and neither his Eyes nor his Reaſon could give him 
any Information. 


i. 


CHAP. IX. 


A Continuation of the ſame SubjefF. I. A general Demonſtration of the Er- 
rors of our Sight concerning Motion. ſi T bat the Diſtance of Objefts 
is neceſſary to be known, in order to judge of the Quantity of their Mo- 
tion. Ill. The Mediums, whereby we know the Diſtances of Obje&ts, 
are Examin d. . | 


leads us, in ref] * the Motion of Bodies. 
Let A bethe Eye of the Spectator ; C the Obje&, which I ſuppoſe at a convenient di- 2*- 
ſtance from A. I ſay, that though the Obje& remains fixd ia C, i A be thadake to be re. os 
mov'd as far as D, or to approach as near as B, And though the Obje& recedes towards D, it of our Sight 


Motion, 


I COME now to give a General Demonſtration of all the Errors, iato which our Sight 1. 
A 


may be believ'd immoveable inC, and even to approach towards B; and on the contrary, thou 
it approaches towards B, it may be thought to be immoveable in C, or even to recede towards D. 
That though the Object be advanc'd from C as far as E or H, or toG or K, it may be thought to 
have mov'd no farther than from C to F or I. And again on the other hand, that though the Ob- 
jet be mov'd trom C unto F or I, a Man may think it mov'd to Eor H, or elſe unto G or K. That 
if the Obje& be moy'd in a line equally diſtant from the SpeRator, that is, in a ci h 
po mea _ __—_ - tor : the O_ ; _—_ that Obje& be mov'd from CtoP, it may be 

mov'd only from B to O: and on the contrary, though it be moy'd only from B i 
be thought moy'd from C to P. = . : P ys. 
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If beyond the Obje&t C there happens to be andther Obje&, ſuppoſe M; which is thought at 
reſt, and which notwithſtanding is in motion towards N : Though the Obje&t C remains unmo- 
ved, or is mov'd with a more gentle motion towards F, than M is moy'd towards N, it will yet 
ſeem to be oppoſitely moy'd towards Y 3 and on the contrary, if &c. : | 

. , VÞ It is plain Tos the proof of all theſe Propoſitions except the laſt, in which there is no difficulty, 
Diſt.ence of depends on one Suppoſition only, namely this, that we cannot with any aſſurance determine 
0bjefts is concerning the Diſtance of Objets. For if it be true that we cannot judge thereof with any cer- 
necey®Y '9 tainty, it follows that we cannot be aſſured whether C is advanc'd on towards D, or has ap- 
men a * proached towards B, and fo of the other Propoſitions. | i. 
judge of Now to know whether the judgments we form of the Diſtance of Objedts are infallible, we 
the Ouangi- have no more to do than to examine the means we make uſe of to Judge concerning it. If theſe 
ty of their rqeans are uncertain, *tis not poſſible the Judgment's depending on them ſhould be more infallible. 
Motion. There are many of them, which it is neceſſary to explain. 

us: The firſt, the moſt univerſal, and ſometimes the ſafeſt way we have, whereby to judge of the 
Fan no diſtance of Objedts, is the Angle made by the Rays of our Eyes, whereof the Objet is the Verti- 
by wz lnow cal Point, that is, the Objett is the Point, where the two Rays meet. When this Angle is very 
rhe Diſtan- 1arge, the Objett appears near at hand, on the contrary when it is very acute, we ſee the Objet 
Eve 0 4 great way off, And the change which happens in the ſituation of our Eyes, according to the 
Ad 3997 changes of this Angle, is the means the Soul imploys to judge concerning the Diſtance or Nigh- 
neſs of ObjeRts. For jrft as a Blind Man having two ſtrait Sticks in his hands,the length whereof he 
did not know, may by a kind of Natural pros give a tolerable coaje&ture concerning the di- 
* ftanceofany Body, in touching it with the end of his two Sticks, by reaſon of the Diſpoſition and 
- The Soul Diſtance he finds his hands in, with reſpedt to one another; ſo it may be ſaid that the Sonl jade 
me ay Of the Diſtance of an Objef by the Diſpolition of her Eyes, which is different according as t 
.._ rboſe judg- Angle, whereby ſhe ſees, is great or little, that is, as the ObjeR 1s nearer or farther off. 
ments 1 A Man would eaſily be convinc'd of what 1 ſay, if he would be at the trouble of making a very 
arribue efie Experiment: As, let him hangwe Riag at the ead of a thread, ſo plac'd that the hoop being 
theſe x. turn'd direMly towards him, the aperture of it may not appear; or it he pleaſe Jet him drive a 
rural judg- Stick in the ground, and take another in his hand, that is curv'd at the end let him retreat three 
mens re or four ſteps from the Ring or the Stick, and ſhutting one Eye with one hand, let him try to hit 
rorhirgg the aperture of the Ring, or with the beat end of the Stick in his hand to touch the other acroſs, 
vu $en/4- at an height that is much upon a level with the Eye; and he will be ſurpriz'd to find himſelf in- 
Tonly ſpeak capable of doing it at an hundred tryals, though nothing in the world ſeems ealier : 'Nay, though 
ehus, the he ſhould lay aſide the Stick, and only endeavour todirett his finger croſ6-ways iato the coucavi- 
better ro ty of the Ring, he would find it difficult enough to be done, though he ſtood very near it. 
—_— But it ought to be well obſerv'd that I have ſaid, A Man ſhould endeavour to hit the aperture 
""s* ofthe Ring, or to touch the Stick cro/5-mi/e, and not by way of a Right Line from our Eye to the 
Ring ; for ſo indeed there would be no difficulty at all: fo far from it, that it would be much 
eaſier to effeQt it, with one Eye ſhut, than with both of them open, fince that would be a Rule to 
dire& him. 

Now it may be ſaid, that the Difficulty, which is found, when a Man tries to direR the end of 
the Stick through the Ring cro/5-m./c, with ouly one Eye open, proceeds from this, namely, that 
one Eye being ſhut, the AngleI have mention'd is unknown. For to know the Magnitude of an 
Angle, it is not enough to know the length of its Baſe, and the Bigneſs of the Angle made by one 
of its S:des upon the Baſe; for this is known in the foregving Experiment : But it is yet farther ne- 
ceſſary to know the other Avgle, which is made by the other Side upon the Baſe, or the length of 
one of the Sides, Which cannot be exatly known without opening the other Eye. And thus 
the Soul cannot make uſe of her Natural Geometry to judge of the Diſtance of the Ring, 

The Diſpoſition then of the Eycs, which accompanies the Angle made of the /; ſua! Rays which 
cut each other and centre in the Obje&, is one of the beſt and moſt univerſal means the Soul im- 
ploys whereby to judge of the Diſtance of things. If then that Angle receives no ſenſible Alterati- 
on, upon a little removal of the Obje&t, whether it approaches nearer us, or recedes from vs, it 
will thence follow, that it is a fallacious means, and unſerviceable to the Soul whereby to judge 
of the true diſtance of that Obje&. 

Now 'tis plain that this Angle is notably chang'd, when an Obje& at about a foot diſtance from 
our Sight is tranſlated four foot off; but if it be only tranſlated from four to eight, the Altera- 
tion 1s much leſs diſcernible; if from eight to twelve, leſs yet: if from a thouſand to an hundred 
thouſand, hardly at all: Laſtly, in carrying the Object farther on, even to the imaginary ſpaces, 
the change of the Angle grows imperceptible, and is quite loſt. So that were there a confidera- 
ble — betwixt A and C, the Soul could not by that means know whether the Obje*t were near 
B or D. 1 

This is the Reaſon why we ſee the Sun and Moon, as if they were involv'd in Clouds, tho! 
they are vaſtly diſtant from them; aud that we naturally thiak all the Stars rang'd in an equal 
diſtance from us; that we imagine the Comer: are fixt, and almoſt motionleſs, at the end of their 
courſe. We imagine too that Comers.are entirely diſſipated in ſome Months time, becauſe they 
recede from us in almoſt a right Liae, or a Line direft from our Eyes; and are going to loſe 


es in the valt ſpaces, trom whence they return not till after many Years, or even raauy 
gCs. | 


The 
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The ſecond Medium the Soul imploys to judge concerning the Diſtance of Obje&s, conſiſts in 
a Diſpoſition of the Eyes, different poſt that I have been ſpeaking of. In orden to A we 
muſt know it is abſolutely neceſſary that the figure of the Eye be di t, acenk line to the di 

rent Diſtance of Objetswhich we ſee: For when. a Man ſees an Obje& near him, there is a neceſ- 
ſity of his Eyes being longer, than if the Obje& were farther off: Becauſe to the end the Rays 


of this Obje& may be colle&ed in the Optick Nerve, which is neceſſary to its being ſeen, the di- 9j#* 


ſtance between this Nerve and the Cryſtalline ought to be greater 

- It is true, If the Cryſtalline became more convex when the Objet were near, that would effe& 
the ſame thing as the Elongation of the Eye. But 'tis not credible that the Cryſtalline can 
eaſily change its convexity z and on the other ſide, we have a moſt evident Experiment for the E- 
longation of the Eye : For Anatomy informs us, there are Muſcles that ſurround the middle of 
the Eye; and we are ſenſible of the Effort theſe Muſcles make to comprels it, and lengthen it, 
when we have a mind to ſee any thing very near. 2 

But it is not at all neceſſary, we ſhould know here, by what way this is done; it is enough 
that there happens a Change in the Eye, whether it proceeds from the Preſſure of the Muſcl 
that ſurround it; or whether the little Nerves, which anſwer to the Cikary Ligaments which hold 
the Cryſtalline, ſuſpended betwixt the other Humours of the Eye, become relax'd, to augment the 
convexity of the Cryſtalline z or intenſe, to diminiſh it. 

For this Change which happens, whatever it be, is only to colle& and unite the Rays of Ob- 
jets, with an exact juſtneſs, upon the Oprick Nerve. But it is certain that when the Obje& is 
five hundred Paces, or ten thouſand Leagues diſtant, we behold it with the ſame Difſj of 
Eyes, without any ſenſible Change in the Muſcles which ſurround the Eye, or in Nerves 
which anſwer to the Ciliary Ligaments of the Cryſtalline: And the Rays of Objets are very 
exactly colleted upon the Retina, or the Optick Nerve. Thus the Soul judges, that Objedts at 
ten thouſand or an hundred thouſand Leagues diſtance, are no more than five or | ſix hundred 
Paces off; when ſhe judges of their Diſtance, .only by the Diſpoſition of the Eyes, which I 
have been ſpeaking of. 


However, it is certaift this Medium is of uſe to the Soul, when the Obje& is nigh at hand. 
If, for inſtance, an Objett is only at half a foot Diſtance, we diſcern its Diſtance well enough, 
through the Diſpolition of the Muſcles which conſtringe our Eyes, in order to make them ſome- 
what- longer : And this Diſpoſition is moreover painful. If the Obje& be remov'd two foot, we 
can ſtill diſcern the Diſtance, becauſe the Diſpoſition of the Muſcles is ſomewhat ſenſible ſtill, 
although no longer painful. But if the Obje& be remov'd ſtill ſome feet farther, this Diſpoſition 
of our Muſcles, grows ſo imperceptible, that it is altogether uſeleſs to us in judging of the Di- 
ſtance of the Object. 

Theſe then are two Means the Soul makes uſe of, to judge of the Diſtanceof the Obje&t, which 
are altogether uſeleſs, when the Objett is remote to five or ſix hundred Paces, and which are ne- 
ver infallible, though the Objet be much nearer. 


The third Medium conſiſts in the Greatneſs of the Image on the fund of the Eye, and 7% third 
ce. 


that makes the Repreſentation of the Obje&ts which we 


"Tis confeſs'd that this Image Medium 


grows leſs in rp as the Obje& is remov'd to a greater Diſtance, but this Diminution Ther<by 29 


grows ſo muc 


leſs diſcernable, as the Obje& which changes itsDiſtance is more remote. For when ref 


an Obje&t is at a conſiderable Diſtance, as of five or ſiix hundred Paces, under or over in Pro- 9 "ag 


portion to its Bigneſs, there happens very conſiderable Changes in its remot without 
any conſiderable Changes occaſion'd in the Image which repreſents it, as is eafie to be demon- 
ſtrated. Thus the third 1fcdinm has the fame defet as the other two, of which we have been 
ſpeaking. 

"Ie is farther to be obſerv'd, That the Soul does not judge thoſe ObjeRts the remoteſt, that have 
the leaſt Images painted on the Retina, When I ſee, for inſtance, a Man and a Tree at an hun- 
dred Paces diſtance, or ſuppoſe many Stars in *the Heaven, I do not judge the Man to be more 
remote than the Tree, and the Little Stars farther diſtant than the Greater; though the es 
of the Man, and the little Stars, that are pi&ur'd on the Rerina; are leſs than the Images of the 
Tree and the Greater Stars. Beſides it is neceſſary to know the greatneſs of an ObjeR, to be 
able to judge nearly of its Diſtance, and becauſe I know an Houſe is bigger than a Man, tho” 
the Image of the Houſe be bigger than that of a Man, I do not however judge the Houſe neareſt 
upon that account. And fo it is in reſpedt of the Stars; Our Eyes repreſent them to us equally 
remote, though it is very reaſonableto believe ſome of them at a far greater diſtance than others. 
Thus there are infinite ObjeAs, the Diſtance whereof we cannot know, ſince there are infinite 
Objeas with whoſe Magnitude we are unacquainted. 

We judge farther of the remoteneſs of an Obje& by the Force wherewith it a&s upon our E 


becauſe a remote Object ads more languiſhing and weakly than another; and again, by the Nh Ho jownd 
flinttneſs and Clearneſs of the Image, which is form'd in the Eye ; becauſe when an Obje& is re- Mediums. 


mote, the Pupil of the Eye muſt needs be more open and Capacious. and Conſequently the Rays 
muſt be collected ſomewhat confuſedly. *Tis for this reaſon that obſcurer Obj and ſuch as 
; we ſeeconfuſedly, appear remote; and on the contrary, that luminous Bodies, and ſuchas we ſee 
| diſtinily, ſeem near. It is plain enough, that theſe laſt Means are too fallible whereby to judge 
with any kind of Certainty concerning the diſtance of Objefts : and I ſhall not any longer i 
upon them, but come to the laſt of all, as being that which helps the Imagination moſt, and in- 
clines the Soul more eaſily to judge that Objects are very remote. q R 
The 
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ſlant 

betwixt us and the Objects, aſſiſt the Imagination mightily in judging of their Remoreneſs : juſt 
as we judge of the Extent of our Duration, or of the time that has paſs'd ſince we have done 
any AQtion by the confus'd Remembrance of the things we have done, or of the Thoughts 
we have had ſucceſſively ſince that Action. Far they are all theſe Thoughts and Aftions that 
have ſucceeded one another, which are aſſiſtant to the Mind in judging of the leagth of any Time, 
or of any part of our Duration : Or rather the confus'd Remembrance of all theſe ſucceſlive 
Thovghts, is the ſame thing as the judgment of our Duration ; as the confus'd View of Lands 
betwixt us and a Steeple, is the ſame thing as the judgment concerning the Remoreneſs of the 
Steeple. 

= it is eaſy to aſlign the true Reaſon of the Moon's appearing larger at her Riſing, than 
when conſiderably elevated above the Horizon. For at her Riſing ſhe appears many Leagues di- 
ſtant, and even beyond the ſenſible Horizon, or the Lands which terminate our Sight. Where- 
as we judge her but at half a Leagues Diftance, or ſeven or eight times higher than our Houſes 
when ſhe is aſcended above our Horizon. Thus we judge her far greater when ſhe is near the 
Horizon, than when at a great diſtance from it; becauſe we judge her to be far more remote 
from us, when ſhe riſes, than when mounted very high above our Horizon. 

1 confeſs a great part of the Philoſophers attribute what I have been ſaying to the Vapeurs 
ariſing from the Earth. I agree with them in this, that the Rays of Objects beiag refrated 
by the Vapours, are a reaſon of the Objects ſeeming larger. I know there are more Vapours 
betwixt us and the Moon when riſing, than when ſhe 1s elevatcd a good height ; and conſequently 
ſhe ought ro appear ſomewhat larger than ſhe would ſeem , if ſhe were always equally remote. 
But yet it cannct be ſaid, that this Refraction of the Lunary Rays is the cauſe of thoſe apparent 
Changes of her Magnitude : For that RefraQtion is no Impediment why the Image delineated in 
the Fund of the Eyes when we fee the Moon riſing, may not be leſs than that which the pro- 
jets, when ſhe hath been a,gong time riſen. 

The Aftronomers who meaſure the Diameters of the Planets, obſerve that the Diameter of the 
Moon is magnify'd in proportion to her Diſtance from the Horizon, and conſequently in Pro- 

rtion to her Appearing leſſer to us: thus the Diameter of the Image which is paiated in the 
Fund of our Eyes, it at that time leaſt when we ſee thg Moon biggeſt : Indeed, the Moon when 
the riſes, is remoter from us by a Semidiameter of the Earth, than when ſhe is perpendicular- 
ly over our Heads, and *tis upon that account her Diameter grows greater 1 her Aſcent above 
the Horizon, becauſe then ſhe's approaching neareſt us. 

The reaſon then that we ſee her Greater when ſhe riſes, is not the RefraQtion of her Rays 
meeting with the Vapours which proceed from the Earth, ſince the Image which is at that time 
form'd from thoſe Rays, is leſſer ; but *tis the Natural Judgment we make of her Remoteneſs, 
occaſion'd by her appeariig beyond thoſe Lands which we ſee at a valt Diſtance from us, as 
has been before explain'd; and I am amaz'd to find Philoſophers aſſerting that the reaſon of this 
A ,-+5 row and Dcluſion of our Sences, is harder to be diſcover'd than the greateſt «/Z£quarions 
of Algebra. 

This Medium whereby we judge *of the Remoteneſs of any Objet, by knowing the Diſtance 
of the things betwixt us and it, is often of conſiderable uſe, when the other means I have ſpoke 
of, are wholly inſignificant : for by this laſt Medium, we can judge that certain objeds are ma- 
ny Leagues diſtant which we cannot do by any of the other. And yet if we ſtrictly ſurvey ir, 
it will be found in ſeveral things deficient, 

For, firſt, we can only make uſe of it, about things upon the Earth, ſince it can be but very 
rarely, and then very unprofitably imploy'd upon thoſe in the Air, or in the Heavens. Se- 
condly, it cannot be made uſe of on the Earth, but about things a few Leagues diſtant. Inthe 
third place, we ought to be certain that there are neither Mountains, nor Valleys, nor any thing 
of the like nature betwixt us and the Obje, that hinders us from applying the afore-ſaid Atc- 
dium. Laſtly, Iam perſwaded there is no body but has made ſufficient Tryals upon the Sub- : 
je&, to be convinc'd, that it is a thing extreamly difficult to judge with any certaiary of the Re- 
moteneſs of ObjeQs by a ſenſible View of the things lying betwixt us and them ; and we per- 
haps have dwelt two long upon It. 

Theſe then are all the Means we have to judge of the Diſtance of ObjeAs; in which, ſince we 
have found conſiderable Imperfe&ions we cannot but conclude, that the Judgments that are 
grounded upon them, muſt needs be very Precarioxs and Uncertain. 

Hence it 1s eaſy to manifeſt the truth of the Propoſitions I have adyanc'd, The Objet C was 
ſuppos'd conſiderably remore from A ; Therefore in many Inſtances it may be advanc'd on wn 

wards 


= 
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wards D, or may have approach'd towards B, and no one can diſcover it, becauſe there is ns 
infallible Means whereby to judge of its Diſtance. Nay, it may recede towards D when it is 
thought to approach towards B, becauſe the Image of the Obje& is ſometimes ay ed, and 
injarged upon the Kina; whether it be becauſe the Air betwixt the Obje& and the Eye occa- 
ſionsa greaterRefraftion atone time than at another ; whether it proceeds from ſome little Trem- 
lings, which m—_— in the Optick Nerve ; or laſtly, that the Impreſſion, which is caug'd by an 
unexa& Union of the Rays upon the Retina, is difftus'd and communicated' to the parts, which 
ought to receive no Agitation from it ; which may proceed from any different cauſes. Thus the 
Image of the ſame Objects, being larger on theſe occaſions, gives the Soul reaſon to believe the 
Obje& approaches nearer. The like may be faid of the other Propoſitions. | 
Before 1 conclude this Chapter, I would have it obſerv'd, That it is of great concern to 

in order to the Preſervation of our Life, to have a nicer Knowledge of the Motion or Reſt of 
Bodies, in Proportion to their Nighneſs to us: and that it is a thing uſeleſs and inſignificant, to 
know exattly the truth of theſe things, when happening in places very remote. For this evi- 
dently ſhews that what I have generally advanc'd concerning all the Sences, how they never Diſ- 
cover things to us as they are ab/olurely, and in their own Nature; but only in Relation to the Pre- 
ſervation of our Body, is found exactly True in this particular : ſince we know the Motion or 
Reſts of Obje&s proportionably better, as they approach nearer to us, and are incapable of 
judging of them by the Sences, when they are ſo remote as to ſeem to have no Relation at all, 
or very little-to our Body : as, for inſtance, when they are five or ſix hundred Paces diſtant, 
if they be of a Modcrate Bigneſs ; or even Nearer than this, when they are Leſſer; or ſome- 
what farther off, whea they are proportionably Greater. 


CYL 
C'HiAP. X. 


Of our Errors about ſenſtble Qualities. I. The Diſtin&ion of the Soul and Bo- 
dy. II. An Explication of the Organs of the Senſes. III. To what part of 
the Body the Soul is immediately united. IV. An Inſtance to explain the 
Effet which Objefts have upon our Bodies. V. What it isthey produce in 
the Soul, and the Reaſons why the Soul perceives not the Motions of the Fi- 


bres of the Body. VI. Four things which are generally confounded in every 
Senſation. ; 


WW' have ſeen in the fore-going Chapters that the Judgments we form upon the Teſti- 


mony of our Eyes, concerning Extenſion, Figure, and Motion, are never exaQly true. 

And yet it muſt not be allow'd that they are altogether falſe; they contain fo much 
Truth at leaſt as this amounts to, that there are Extenſion, Figures, and Motions, whatever they 
be, which are extrinſical, or wirhout our ſelves. 

(1 confeſs we often ſee things that have no Exiſtence, nor ever had, and it ought not to be 
concluded that a thing is Actually without us, from our See:7g it without us.) There is no neceſ- 
ſary Connexion between the Preſence of an Idea to the Mind of a Man, and the Exiſtence of 
the Thing repreſented by the Idea. Which is manifeſt enough from the Counlideration of what 
happens to Men in a Dream or a Delirium: And yet we may ſafely affirm, that ordinarily, Ex- 


tenſion, Figures, and Motions, are without us when we ſee them ſo. * Theſe things are not *xeeche 11- 
in the Imagination only, but are Real. And we are not deceiv'd in believing them to have luſtraions. 


a Real Exiſtence, and wholly independent on our Mind; tho' it be a very hard thing to 
rove It. 

n It is certain then that the Judgments we form concerning the Extenſion, the Figures, and Mo- 

tions of Bodies, contain ſome Truth : But”tis another caſe in point of thoſe Judgments we make 

concerning Light, Colours, Taſts, Smells, and all other Senſible Qualities : For Truth has no- 

thing to do with them, as ſhall be made manifeſt, in the remainder of this Firſt Book. 

We make not here any Diſtintioa between _ and Colours, b&auſe we ſuppoſe them to 
have no great Difference ; and that they cannot be ſeparately Explain'd. We ſhall likewiſe 
be oblig'd to ſpeak of other Senſible Qpalities in general, at the fame time we ſhall treat of 
theſe Two in particular, becauſe they may be accounted for upon the ſame Principles. The 
things which follow demand the greateſt Attention imaginable, as being of je boy Impor- 
tance, and very different, as to their Uſefulneſs, from thoſe of the foregoing Diſcourſe. 

We inſtantly ſuppoſe a Man to have made ſome Reflefions upon two * Idea's which he 


finds in his Soul : one that repreſents the Body, and the other which repreſents the Mind; Tz p+ 
and that he is able eaſily to diſtinguiſh them by the poſitive Attributes they contain : In a word , flinfion 
that he is very well fatisfi'd, that Extenſion is a different thing from Thought. Or we will ſup- tbr Soul 
poſe he has read and meditated on ſome places of St. Auſtin, as the 1oth Chapter of the 10th —_ 


the Name of Idea kere nbatever is the Immeliae Obje@ of the 
f Concerning 


c 
Mind. 
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of rbe Sow being continued without any Interruption, are terminated upon the External parts of the Body; 
ſes 
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Concerning the Trinity, the 4th, and 14th Chapters of his Book concerning The uantity of the Soul, 
at leaſt Mr. Dei-Cartes's Meditations, eſpecially that Part which treats of the DiſtinQion of the 
Soul and Body: 'or laſtly Mr. Cordemoy's ſixth Diſſertation, concerning the Difference ,of the 
: | 0 | 
11. 3 "We hovers farther, that . he is acquainted with the Anatomy of the Orns of the Senſes; and 
4n.Px?!i- knows that they conſiſt of little Threads or Fibres, which derive their Origine from the middle 
1 f of the Brain: that they are diſpersd through all the Members whereiwthere is Senſation, and 
. that whilſt a Man is awake aad in health, one of the Extremities cannot be mov'd but the other 
will'be mov'd in the ſame time, becauſe they are always ſomewhat Iatenſe and upon the ſtretch : the 
ſame thing which happens 4 a Cord that is intenſe, one part whereof cannot be mov'd, but the 
other mult receive ſome Vibration. 
= rf da, neceſſzry to know that theſe little Threads or Fibres may be mov'd by two ſeve- 
ral ways, either by that end that is external to the Brain, or by the end which terminates 
in the Brain. If theſe Fibres are externally agitated by Objets atting on them, and this Agi- 
tation be not communicated ſo far as the Brain, as it happens in Sleep, the Soul receives no freſh 
Senſation from them at that time : Burt if theſe Fibres are moved ia the Brain by the courſe of 
the Animal Spirits, or by any other canſe, the Soul has a Perception of ſomethiag : though 
the Parts of theſe Fibres which are wi/rhoxr the Brain, and are diſpers'd throughout all the Parts 
_of the Body, are quiet and undiſturd'd ; as it happens when a Man's aſleep. _ | 
ni. .- Tt will not be amiſs to obſerve here, by the way, that Experience certifies us, it is not impoſ- 
Ire $9 ble to feel Pain in thoſe parts of our Body, which have been iatirely cut off: Becauſe the Fi- 
Ae AM bres of the Brain, which correſpond to them, heing Vibrated in the ſame manner, as if thoſe 
i 4 1) that Parts were aftually wounded, the Soul teels 1n thoſe Imaginary Parts, a moſt real Pain. For all 
y.rt of the theſe things are a palpable Demonſtration, that the Soul immediately reſides in that Part of the 
Bran Brain in which all the Organs of the Senſes terminate and centre: I mean that in this Part ſhe 
— bs of receives the Senſation of all the Changes, that there occur, in reference to the Ohjects that have 
the 0rg.15 Caus'd them, or have us'd to cauſe them: and ſhe has nv Perception of any thing happening 
of the Sex- jn_ any other Part, but by the [nteryention of the Fibres which terminate therein. This being 
ſ scenze. Jajd down and well underſtood, it will be no hard thing to diſcover how Scuſation is effected, 
which is neceſſary to be explain'd by ſome particular laſtance. 
IV. When a Man thruſts the Point of a Needle into his hand, this Point moves and ſeparates the 
1 Boggs Fibres of the Fleſh. Theſe Fibres are extended from that Place to the Brain and whilſt he is 
explain awake, they are ſo Intenſe, that they can receive no Concuſſion or Vibration, but it is Com- 
the effet municated to thoſe in the Brain: It tollows then that the Extremities of the Fibres ia the 
which 0% Brain muſt be in like manner mov'd. If the motion of the Fibres of the Hand is Moderate, 
k@&s have 1 it of the:Fibres of the Brain will be © too: and if this Motion is violent enough to break 
r: 4: Taxa ſomething ia the Hand, it will be more forcible and violent in the Brain. 
J Thus it a Man holds his Hand to the Fire, the little parts of the Wood, whereof it continu- 
ally throws out innumerable quantities with great violence /as Reaſon, upon the defet of our 
Sight, demoanitrates) beat againſt the Fibres, and communicate a Part of their Agitation to 
them. If that Agitation be but moderate, that of the Extremities of the Fibres in the Brain which 
anſwer to the Hand will be moderate allo. And if this Motion be violent eaouph in the Hand, 
to ſeparate ſome Parts of it, as it happens when it is Burut; the Motion of the Internal 
Fibres of the Brain will be proportionably ſtronger and more violent. This then is what 
occurs in our Body when Objects ſtrike upon us: we mult now ſee what happens to our Soul. 
V. She is principally Relident, it we may be permitted ſo to ſpexk, in that Part of the Brain, 
F'+t it is where all the Fibres of our Nerves are ceatred. She is ſeated there in order to cheriſh and pre- 
chat Objets Cr ve all the Parts of our Body : and conſequently it 1s neceſſary ſhe ſhould have notice of all 
/ ro fun” the Changes that occur therein, and that ſhe be able to diſtiaguiſh thoſe which are adapted 
the Reaſunis and agreeable to the Conſtitution of her Body, from the contrary; ſrnce 1t wonld be to no uſe 
why the or purpoſe for her to know them abſolutely and without Relation tothe Budy. Thus though all the 
5:u! P77 Changes of our Fibres do, in true ſpeaking, conſiſt merely in the Motions of them, which are ge- 
Mos. nerally no farther differeat, than according to the Degrees of more or leſs ;, yet it 15 neceſſary 
ons «| the for the Soul to look upon theſe Changes as Eſſentially different: For though they differ very 
ticres of little in themſelves, they ought however to be coni:der'd as Eſſentially different, in reference 
the BY. to the Preſervation of the Body. 
The Motion for inſtance, that produces Pain, has rarely any conſiderable difference from that 
This cn gghich cauſes Titillation :* There is no necellity there ſhould be any Eſſential DiFerence betwixt 
i = theſe two Motions, but it 1s neceſſary there ſhould be an Eſſential Difference betwixt the Titil- 
ths Ns lation and the Pain, which theſe two Motions cauſe in the Sonl. For the Vibration of the Fi- 
r2/ Fudge- bres which accompanies Titillation, certifies the Soul of the good Conſtitution of her Body, 
ment 15 0#* and aſſures her it has Strength enough to relilt the Impreſſion of the Obje#t, and that ſhe need not 
Sh Foperat be nnder auy Appreheniioas of its being injur'd by it : But the Motion which accompanies Pain, 
1 ariom. See being ſomewhat more violcat, 1s capable of breaking ſome Fibre of the Body, and the Soul ought 
mhirſhave to be advis'd of it by fume Diſagreeable Senſation; ſo as to be aware of it for the ta- 
jrilf before ture. Thus though the Motions, which are occalion'd in the Body, are no farther differe iti 
f TAs themſelves than according to the Degrees of more or !e/s; yet being conſider'd with Relition: : 
Toage- 4 to the Welfare and Preſervation of our Lite, they may be ſaid to differ Eſſentially. F 
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ſometimes out of an Humnur or a Frolick, take ſome ſatisfaQtion' in doing it, like thoſe Frea 


'Tis upon this account our Soul has no Perception of the Vibrations, which are excited by 
Objeas, in the Fibres of our Fleſh : It would, be of verylittle uſe for her to know them; nor 
could ſhe from thence receive ſufficient Light -to judge; whether the things about us were capa- 
ble of Deſtroying or Maintaining the economy of our Body. But ſhe feels her ſelf tonch'd wi 
Senſations eſſentially different, which ſhewing 'precifely the Qualities of 'Objetts, fas they 
related to her Body, make her moſt exaQtly ſenſible in what capacity theſe ObjeQts are- in to 
hurt it. | | 

We may farther conſider, That in caſe the Soul had nv Perception, (but of that which hap- 
pen'd in her Hand, when it were burnt, if ſhe ſaw nothing there but the Motion and Se 
tion of ſome Fibres, ſhe would not much concern her-ſelf abotit it : Nay, ſhe might prob 


kind of Men, who divert themſelves in their Paſſions or Debanches, in breaking all 'th 
they light apon. 
Or as a Priſoner would not be much concern'd, to ſee the Walls batter'd down about him, that 
coufin'd him, but rather would be glad of it, upon the hopes of a Deliverance : |'So if we had 
no-other Perception than of the Separation of the Parts of our Body, when 'we were burnt'or 
hurt in aay manner, we ſhculd ſoon be perſwaded that our Happineſs was not confin'd to a Body 
which preveated onr Injoying thoſe things, which ought to make us Happy; and fo ſhould be 
glad of ſecing it deſtroy'd. | | 
(Hence it is __—_} that the Author of the Union of our Soul and Body, hath with greateſt 
Wiſdom ordain'd, That we ſhould be ſeuſible of Pain , whenever any Change happen'd to our 
Body, capable of incommoding it; as when a Needle pierced the Fleſh, or the Fire ſeparatetl 
ſome parts of it; and that we ſhould be ſenſible of a Titillation, or an agreeable Heat, wheh 


theſe Motions were moderate, without perceiving, the Truth of that which occur'd in our Body 


or the Motions of the Fibres, we have been ſpeaking of. | 

Firſt, becauſe in the Senſation of Pleaſure and Pain, which are things far more different that 
in Degree, we ov nmr with greater Eaſe the Obje&s which occaſion them. Secondly, be- 
cauſe this way of Informing us, whether the Uniting our ſelves with the Bodies that encompaſs 
us, or the Separating from them be molt| convement, is the ſhorteſt and the ſpeedieſt, and takes 
up the capacity of the Mind the leaſt ; which is only made for G O D himſelf. 

Laſtly, becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are Modifications of our Sonl, which ſhe feels with Relation 
to her Body, and which more nearly affett her than would the Knowledge of the Motion of 


ſome Fibres belonging to it ; this obliges her ro be more ſollicitous about them : Aid this is a , 


ro 


Reaſon of the moſt ſtri&t Union betwixt' the two Conſtirxent Parts of Man. {From all which it is 
manifeſt that the Senſes are given us, for the Preſervation of our Body only, andinot for the 
Diſcovery of the Truth: | 

What hath been faid concerning Titillation and Pain, ought univerſally to be underſtood 
of all other Senſations, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. I choſe to begin with theſe two Senſations ra- 
ther than others, becauſe they are more Strong, and Lively, and Proper to make my Meaning 
more Senſubly conceiv'd. | 

It is at preſenta very eaſie thing to ſhew, That we fall into infinite Errors, concerning Light 
and Colours, and generally concerning all Senſible Qualities; as Cold, Heat, Smells, Tak 
Sound, Pain, and Titillation ; and if I would ſtand to make a particular Enquiry into all thoſe 
we fall into about all the Objefts of our Senſes, whole Years would not ſuffice to make a De- 
duftion of them ; becauſe they are in a manner Infinite. It will be ſufficient therefore to ſpeak 
of them in general. | 

In almoſt all Senſations there are four different things which Men confound with one another, 
becauſe they happen altogether, and as it were. in the ſame Inſtant: And this is the Prin- 
ciple of all the Errors of our Senſes. WY 

The firſt is the Attion of rhe Objc&, that is in Heat, for inſtance, the Impulfion or Motion 
of the little parts of the Wood againſt the Fibres of the Hand. 

The Second is the Paſſion of the Organ of Senſe, that is to ſay, the Agitation of the Fibres 


Brain, becauſe otherwiſe the Soul would have no Senſation of it. 


VI. 


Four 

things 

of the Hand cauſed by rhar of the little Parts of Fire, which Agitation is communicated to the generaly 
confound- 


are 


The Third is the Paſſion, the Senſation or Perception of the Soul, that is, What every one Feels po in War 


in himſelf when he is near the Fire. 

The Fourth is the Ju4gment the Soul makes, that what ſhe feels is both in her Hand, and in the 
Fire: Now this Fudgment 1s Natural, or rather is only a Compound Senſation. But this Senſation 
or this Natural Judgement, is for the molt, part attended with another Free or Voluntary Judge- 
ment, which is ſo cuſtomary for the Soul 'to make, that ſhe is almoſt incapable of preventing ir. 
Here then are four things of a very different Nature, as may be ſeen, which Men are not nice 
enough to diſtiuguiſh, but are apt to confound, becauſe of the ſtrit Union of the Soul and Bo- 
dy, which hiaders them from making an exact diſtribution of the Properties of Matter; and of 
the Mind. | 

'Tis notwithſtanding eaſie to diſcover, That of theſe four things, which occur within us, in the 
Senſation of an Obje&; the two firſt belong to the Body, and the two laſt appertain to the 
Soul only, provided a Man has any whit meditated on the Nature of the Soul and Body, as he 
ought to-have done, as | before ſuppos'd him. But theſe things demand a particular Explication. 
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CHAP, XI. 


I. The Error we fall into concerning the Aion of Objedts againſt the Ex- 
ternal Fibres of our Senſes. Il. The Cauſe of this Error. III. An Ob- 


jetion and Anſwer. 


which I ſaid us'd to be confounded, and taken for a ſimple Senſation : and I ſhail only give 
a general Explication of the Errors we fall into, becauſe if I would deſcend to Particulars, 
there would never be an end of them: But I hope however to put the Mind of thoſe, who will 
ſeriouſly conſider what I am about to ſay, in a condition of diſcovering with a great deal of Eaſe, 
all the Errors our Senſes can make us SubjeQt to; But in order to this it is demanded, That the 
would attentively Meditate as well upon the following Chapters, as upon that they have 
l. : 
Of the Er- been Reading. ; ; ; 
ror we fall The firſt of the things we confound, in each of our Senſations, is the Attion of Objetts upon 
imo con- the External Fibres of our Body. It is certain a Man makes hardly any Difference betwirt the 
cerning the Senſation of the Soul, and that Action of Objeas ; which is ſo plain as not to need any farther 
ry 3; of Proof. The generality of Men imagine that the Heat, tor inſtance, which they Fee/, is in the 
cainft the Fire which cauſes it; that Ljght is in the Air, and Colours are upon colour'd Objefts. They 
External have no Thought of any Motions of Imperceptible Bodies which are the Cauſe of theſe Sen- _ 
Fibres of ſations. 
our Senjes. Tt is true they do not judge that Pain is in the Needle which pricks them, in like manner as 
111, they judge that Heat is in the Fire: But the reaſon of it is, That the Needle and its Attion are 
TheCauſe Viſible, but the little parts of the Wood that proceed from the Fire, an41 their Motion agaiaſt 
of this Er- our Hands are altogether inviſible. Thus, ſeeing nothing that ſtrikes upon our Hands when 
"I we warm our ſelves, and yet feeling Heat in them, we Naturally judge this Heat to be ia the 
Fire, for want of diſcovering any thing in it beſides. 

So that it is generally true, that we attribute our Senſations to the Objefs themſelves, when 
we are Ignorant of the Cauſes of theſe Senſations : And becauſe Pain and Titillation are pro- 
duc'd by Senſible Bodies, as by a Needle or a Feather, which we both ſee and touch, we for 
this Reaſon do not conclude, that there is any thing in theſe ObjeRts like the Senſations which 
they cauſe in us. 

nm. Andyetli confeſs that we do not fail to judge Combuſtion is not in the Fire, but only ia the 
An 0) Hand, though it proceed from the ſame cauſe, 5. e. the Aion of the little parts of the Wood, 
Anſwer, as well as Heat, which yet we attribute to the Fire. But the Reaſon of this is, That Combuſtion 
is a Species of Pain : For having often judg'd that Pain is not 1n the external Body which produces 

it, weare induc'd to form the ſame Judgement of Combyſtion. 

That which is another Reaſon of our 'udging in this manner, is, that Pain or Combuſtion, moſt 
ſtrenuouſly applys our Soul to the conſideration of the parts of her Body ; and this nrenfion of 
the Soul turns.oft her thoughts from any other thing: Thus the Mind attributes the Seaſation 
of Combuſtion to the Object that is moſt preſent and nigh her ſelf. And hecauſe we find pre- 
ſently after, that the Combuſtion has left ſome vilible marks in the part in which we felt the 
Pain, this is a Confirmation of the Judgement we have made, that Combuſtion isin the Hand. But 
this is no Impediment, why we ſhould not embrace this general Rule, That we are accuſtonid to 
attribute our Senſations to Objetts, when-ever they att upon us by the Motion of ſome Inviſible Parts, 
And upon this ground. it is, that we uſually believe Colours, Light, Smells, Taſts, Sounds, 
and * ſome other Senſations, to be in the Air, or in the External Objefts which produce 
them : for as much as all theſe Seaſations are produc'd in us by the Motions of ſome Imper- 
ceptible Bodies. | 


| 


| T: this and the three ſucceeding Chapters, I ſhall treat of theſe four things above-mention'd, 


C H AP. XII. 


1. Of our Errors concerning the Motions of 'the Fibres of our Senſes. II. 
That we have no Perception. of theſe Motions, or that we confound them 
with our Senſations. III. An Experiment that proves it. 1V. Three kinds 
of Senſations. V. The Errors that accompante them. 


5 four ZE HE ſecond thing that occurs in every Senſation is the Vibration of the Fibres of our Nerves, 
xd opt which is communicated to the Brain: And we err in confounding always this Vibration 
cerning the with the Seaſation of the Soul, and in judging there is no ſuch Vibrativa at all, when 


Motions or we have no Perception of it through the Senſes. 
Vibrations of the Fibres of our Senſes, : We 
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We confonnd, for inſtance, the Vibration excited by the Fire in the Fibres of obr Hand, with 11. 
the Senſation of Heat : And we ſay the Heat is in the Hand : But becauſe we are inſenſible of 74 = 
any Vibration caus'd by Ville ObjeRs in the Optick Nerve, which is in the Fund of the Eye, _——_— 
we think this Nerve is not vibrated at all, nor .cover'd with the Colours that we ſee. On the ooctts 
contrary, we judge theſe Colours are ſpread only on the ſurface of the External 'Objets. Yet tions of our 
it is manifeſt by the following Experiment, that the Colours are as ſtrongly and lively expreſs'd $9, 44 
on the Fund of the Optick Nerve as _ viſible ObjeRs. ' coangparg 

For, take but the Eye of an Ox juſt kill'd, and ſtrip off the Coats that are o Mn 

pill, and lituate near the Optick Nerve, putting a piece of very tranſparent MbeLy n | Sg DT m. 
This done, place the Eye in the hole of a Window, fo as the Pupill may be towards the Air, 11. 
and the hind-part of the Eye in the Chamber ; which ſhould be cloſe ſhut up and darken'd all An Expe- 
over : And upon this the Colours of Objects that are out of the Chamber will appear to be ſpread -onagpn erg 
vpon the Fuad of the Eye, but Powe topſy-turvy. If it fortunes that the Colours are not Ritter 
lively enough, on the account of the tgo little diſtance of the Objes repreſented in the Fund 
of the Eyc, the Eye mult be lengthened by conſtringing the ſides of it, or ſhortned if the Ob- 
jets are too remote. | 

We ſee by this Experiment, that we ought to judge or perceive that Col6urs are 1n the 

Fnnd of the Eye; in like mainer as we judge that Heat is in our Hands, if our Senſes were 
given us for the Diſcovery of Truth, and it Reaſon condutted us in the Judgments we make 
upon the Objects of our nay ns . 

But in accounting, for this inconliſtent Variety of our udgements about Senfj ities. 1 

it muſt be conlider'd, T hat the Soul is 6 iatimately af ws to her Body, ep by. nangy Ae 
contracted fo much Carnality ſince the Fall, that ſhe attributes a great .many things to the Bo- 

dy, which are only peculiar to her Self}; and can hardly any longer diſtinguiſh her ſelf from 
it. Infyumuch that ſhe does not only attribute to it all the Senſations we are at preſent ſpeaking 

of, but alſo the Force of Imagination, and even ſometimes the Power of Reaſoning : For there 

have been a multitude of Philoſophers, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs enough to believe, the Soul was no- 

thing elſe but the more reſin'd and fubtle|part of the Body. : 

A Man that ſhall read Terrullian conliderately, will be but too ſenſibly convinc'd of what 1 ſay: 

ſince he ſubſcribes to this Opinion, after|a great number of Authors whoſe Authority he al- 

ledges : This is fo true, that he endeavburs to prove in his Book, Concerning the Soul, that we 

are oblig'd by Faith, Scripture, aad particular Revelations, to believe the Soul a Corporeal 

Being, I delign not a Retutation of his |Notions, becauſe 1 have ſuppos'd a Man to have read 

ſome of Sr. Anſt irs or Mr. Des-Cirtes's \Works, which will ſufficiently diſcover the Extrava ance 

of theſe Thoughts, and confirm and corruborate the Mind ia the DiſtinCtion of Extenſion and 

Thought, of the Soul and Body. 

The Soul then is fo blind, as not to know her ſelf, nor diſcern that her own Senſations do TV. 
belong to her. But to explain this, it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh in the Soul three kinds of 4 £*P& 


Senſations, ſome Vigorous and Lively, others Faint and Languiſhing ; and laſtly, a'Middle fort _—_ of 
between theſe two. f yo 2 ws 


The Vigorous and Lively Senſations, are ſuch as ſurprize and quicken the Mind with a ſort of 1791 of the 
Violence : as being either very grateful or diſagreeable to it : Such as are Pain, or Titillation, *%** 
great Cold, or vechement Heat; and, in general, all ſuch as are not only attended with Traces 
in the Brain, but moreover with ſome| Motion of the Animal Spirits towards the Internal 
Parts of the Body ; ſuch a Motion as is proper to excite the Paſſions, as ſhall be explain'd in 
another place. 

*The faint and Janguiſhing Senſations are ſuch as affe&t the Soul very little; and [are neither 
very Pleaſant, -nor very Diſagreeable to her ; as modcrate Light, all Colours, weak and ordi- 
dinary Sounds, Cc. Bhs | 

Laſtly, The Middle kind, betwixt the Vigorous and Faint, I call ſuch ſorts of Senſations, as 
moderately affect the Soul; as a great and glaring Light, a loud and mighty Sound, &c. But 
it is obſervable, that a Weak and Langyuid Senſation may become a Middle one, and proceed 
to be a Vigorous and Lively one. The Senſation, for inſtance, a Man has of . Light is faint 
when the Light of a Flambeau is but glimmering or remote; but this Senſation may become a 
Middle one upon the approaching of the Flambeau nearer us: It may, laſtly, grow moſt ſtrong 
and lively, by holding the Flambeau ſo cloſe to the Eyes as to dazle them ; or ſuppoſe a Man 
beholds the Sun : Thus the Senſation of Light may be Vigorous or Faint, or neither, but Mo- 
derate, according to its different Degrees. j 
| Let us ſee then the Judgments the Soul [paſſes upon theſe three ſorts of Senſations : wherein V 
we may obſerve that ſhe almoſt ever blindly and implicitly follows the ſenlible Impreſlions, or The Er- 
my m—_—_ 995 ene ary _ ; and that ſhe is delighted, if I may fo term it, to dif- 79 tha 
tuſe her ſelf upon the Objects ſhe conſiders, by diſmantling her own Being. to c Wage cm 
oo oe Objetts. ) » Oy g g, loath and adorn th Senſ# 

The firſt of theſe Senſations are ſo Vigorous and Powerful, that the Soul muſt, whether ſhe Tha 
will or not, acknowledge they do, in ſome meaſure, belony to her : So that ſhe not only judges 
them to be in the Objetts, but believes them alſo to be in the Members of her Body, which 
ſhe conſiders as a Part of her Self. Thus ſhe judges that Heat and Cold are not only in the 
Fire and Ice, but in her own Hands alſo. 
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As to the Languid Senſations, they ſo little concern the Soul, that ſhe concludes they do 
not belong to her ; that they are neither in her ſelf, nor in her Body, but ia Objets only. 
And for this Reaſon it is we develſt our own Soul, and oer'own Eyes, of Light and Cotours wo 
cloath and beautifie ithe Objects that are without us, though Reaſon teaches us that the Idea we 
have of Matter does not include them in it. And Experience viſibly manifeſts, that we ought 
equally to judge them in our Eyes as on the Objefts, - ſince we ſee them no leſs upon the one 
than the other, as I have experimentally prov'd by the Eye of an Ox plac'd ia the hole 
of a Window. ; 

Now the Reaſon why Men do not ſo readily perceive Colours, Smells, Taſts, and all other 
Senſations, to be the Modifications of their Soul, is, becauſe we have not any diltiact Idea of 
the Soul. For when we know a thing by the Idea that nts It, we know clearly the Mo- 


- difications it is capable of. All Men whatever agree that Rotuudity, for iaſtaace, is a Modifi- 


cation of Extenſion ; becauſe all Men know what Extenſion is by a clear Idea that repreſeats it. 
Thus, becauſe we know not the Soul. by its Idea, as I ſhall explain hereatter, bur oaly by ag 
Internal Senſation that we have of it, we can't underſtand by a ſimple View, but | by the force 
of Reaſoning only, whether Whiteneſs, Light, Colours, Sounds, and other faiat and languiſh- 
ing Senſations'are the Modifications of our Soul, or not. But as to the lively Senſations, as 
Pain and, Pleaſure, we eaſily judge that they are within us; becauſe we teel them ſcalibly 
: and there is no need of our knowing them by their Ideas, to underſtand thac 
they 'belong to ns. ; 

As for the Middle Senſations, the Soul ſeems dubions ad at a Fault about them. For va one 
hand ſhe is willing to follow the Natnral Judgments of the Senſes, and thereupon ſhe removes as 
far from her as poſlible this kind of Senſatioas,to beſtow them upon the Objetts : But,on the other 
hand, *'tis Impoſſible but the muſt feel withia her ſelf, and be conſcious, that they belong to her; 
eſpecially when theſe Senſations come up' near to thoſe, which I have named the Strong and Live- 
ly ; whereupon let us ſee how ſhe behaves her felf in reſpect of the Judgmeats ſhe makes con- 
cerning them : If ſhe is ſinartly touch'd with the Seaſation, ſhe judges it to be in her owa Body, 
as well as in the Object : If the Se:.ſation affets her but a very little, ſhe judges it oaly ia the 
Object : If the Senſation be of a Middle fort, betwixt thoſe we call the Strong, aud the Weak, 
the Soul then knows not what to think of it, whillt ſhe judges only by the Seales. 

For inſtance, If a Man ſees a Candle at a good competeut diſtance, the Soul judges the Light 
to be only in the Objet; if he puts it very near his Eyes, the Soul judges the Light to be aoc 
only in the Candle, but likewiſe in the Eyes; but it he withdraws about a foot from it, the 
Soul is at a pauſe without determining whether or not the Light be ia the Obje& only. But 
ſhe is never ſo wiſe as to think as ſhe ought to do, that Light neither is, nor can'be any Proper- 
ty or Modification of Matter; and that it is only withia her ſeit; becauſe ſhe never thiuks of 
imploying her Reaſon in diſcovering the Truth of the Matter, but only” her Seaſes, which 
ma ou diſcover it, nor indeed were given us for any other uſe than the Preſervatiou of 
the Body 


Now the cauſe why the Soul makes no more uſe of her Reaſon, that is, of her pufe Ineleftion, 


in conſidering an Object which may be perceiv'd by the Senſes, is this, that the Soul is not at 
all moy'd or concern'd on the account of thoſe things ſhe perceives by pure Jnrelleftion, but on 
the contrary, is moſt nearly rouch'd by things Senſwle : For the Soul applies her ſelf inteaſely 
to that which affects her moſt ; but is too careleſs to apply her ſelt to things that work in her 
no Concernment. Thus ſhe almoſt univerſally ſuites her Free Judgmeats to the Natural Judg- 
ment of her Senſes. | 

To judge aright then of Light and Colours, as of all other ſeaGible Qualities, we muſt care- 
fully diſtinguiſh between the Senſation of Colour, and the Motion of the Optick Nerve; and 
we mult find out by -our Reaſon, that Motions and Impullions, are Properties of Bodies, and 
therefore may poſlibly be found both in Objects, aud inthe Orgaas of our Seaſes, bur that Light 
and Colours which we ſee, gre Modifications oft our Soul, very differcat from the other, and of 
which we have quite differear Idea's. 

For it is evident that a Peaſant, for inſtance, ſees Colours yery well, and cau diſtiaguiſh them 
from all things eiſe that are not Colour. Ir is evident too that he perceives nothiag of Motioa 
either in the colour'd Objects, or in the Fund of his Eyes; therefore Colour is not Motion : la 
like manuer, a Peaſant is very ſenſible of Heat, and he has knowledge clear envugh to diſtinguiſh 
it from all thing clſe, which are not Heat. Yet he never, ſo much as thinks of the Fibres ot his 
Hand's being mov'd. Heat then which he feels is not Motion, fince the Idea's of Heat and Mo- 
tion are different, and one may be had without the other. For we have ao other Keaſoa to af- 
firm a Square is not a Circle, but becauſe the Idea of a Square is dilfereat trom that of a Circle, 
and we can think of one without thiakiag of the other. 

There needs but a little Attention to diſcover, that it is not neceſſary the cauſe which occa- 
ſions a Senſation of ſuch or ſuch a Thing in us, ſhould contain that thing ia it ſelf. For, as 
there-is no necellity there ſhould be Light in my Hand, when 1 ſee a flaſh, u iviag my Eye 
a blow; ſo there 1s no need that Heat ſhould be in the Fire, to make me ſealible of it, upoa 
the approach of my Hand towards it; nor indeed that aay other ſculible Qualities, ſhould 


in the Objects that produce them. *T is enough that they cauſe a Vibrativa in the Fibres of my 
Fleſh, to the end my Soul which 1s united to it, may be modity'd by ſome Seufation. There 
is no Analogy, I confeſs, between Motions and Senſations : Nor is there atty, be:wixt Body and 
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Spirit. But ſince Nature, or the Will of the Creator, a theſe two Snbſtancts, —_ 
eſſentially different, we need not wonder if their Modifications are Reciprocal. It is neceſſary 
ſhould be ſo, that both of them might conſtiture but one entire Being. 

Ithould be well obſerv'd, that our Senſes being given us only for the Preſervation of our 
Body, it is moſt conveniently order'd that they ſhould induce us tv judge of ſenſible Qualities 
juſt as we do. It is abundantly more for our advantage to receive the Senſation of Pain and Heat 
as being in our own Body ,than to judge they were only in theObjeRs that occaſion'd them: Becauſe 
Pain and Heat being capable of injuring the Members of the Body, it is moſt requiſite we ſhould be 
warn'd of them whenever they attacqu'd us, to prevent our Body's being ammag'd by them. 

But in point of Colours *tis another caſe; for the generality, they are unable to hurt the Fund 
of the Eye, where they are collected, and it is an uſeleſs thing to us to know they are painted on 
it. Theſe Colours are only neceſſary to us, as far as they are conducible to a more diſtin& Dil- 
covery of Obje&ts ; and upon that account our Senſes induce us to attribute them to ObjeRs only. 
Thus the Judgments which the Impreſlioa of our Senſes incline us to make, are moſt exaR, if 
conſider'd only in Relation to the Preſervation of our Body. But yet they are altogether 
Phantaſtical, and very remote from the Truth, as we have already ſeen ia part, andſhall be more 
abundantly maniteſt in that which follows, 
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I. Of the Nature of Senſations. II. That a Man knows them better tha 
he thinks he does. II]. An ObjeFion and Anſwer. IV. Why a Man 


Lid 


imagines he has no knowledge j his own Senſations. V. That "tis an Er- 


ror to think all Men have the ſame Senſations of the ſame Objets. VI. An 
Objection and Anſwer. 


Ml. HE third thing which is found in each of our Senſations, or that which we Feel, for |, 
inſtauce, when we are near the Fire, is 4 Modification of our Soul, in Relation or Cor+ The De 
reſpondence to that which occurs in the Body, to which ſhe is united. This Modification is tion of the 
grateful or agreeable whea that which occurs in the Body, is proper to promote the Circulation $1/aod. 
of the Blood+ and other Vital Functions: | And this is nam'd in an Equivocal Term, Hear : But 

this Modification is painful, and quite different from the other, whea that which occurs in the 

Body, is capable of incommoding or buruniag it ; that is to ſay, when the Motions which are in 

the Body are capable of breaking ſome of it Fibres, and this generally goes by the Name of 

Pain or Combuſtion ;, and ſo 'tis with the other Senſations: But now let us ſee what are the 
Thoughts Men uſually have upon this Subject. 

The firlt Error is this, that a Man unreaſonably imagines he has no Knowledge of his Senſa- II. 
tions. We daily find a great number of ſuch Men as are much concern'd, and very follicitous 754: « Max 
to know what Pain and Pleaſure, and the other Seaſations are: Neither will they grant that ,_, Senſe 
they are only in the Soul, and the Modifications of it : I confeſs theſe are a ſtrange ſort of Men, ions berrer 
who would nceds be taught what they caunot be ignorant of : For 'tis impoſlible a Man ſhould be then be 
abſolutely ignorant what Pain is, when he is uader the ſenſe of it. thinks be 

A Man, for example, that burns his Hand, does very well diſtinguiſh the Pain he feels from ©** 
Light, Colour, Sounds, Taſts, Smells, Pleaſure, and trom every other Paia belides that he 
feels. He diſtinguiſhes it very well from Admiration, Deſire, and Love. He diſtinguiſhes it 
from a Square, a Circle, and a Motion; in a word, he hands *tis very differeat from every ti 
which is not the Pain he feels. Now it he has no Knowledge of Pain, I would fain be fatisfy' 
how he can tell with any certaiaty of evidence, that what he feels is none of all theſe thin 

We know then in ſome meaſure what we are immediately ſerzoble of ; as when we ſee Colours 
or have any other Senſation: And it it were not for this Knowledge, it is certain we could know 
nothing of any ſenſible Objet. For *tis maniteſt, for example, that we would be unable to 
diſtinguiſh Wine from Water, did we not know that the Senſations we have of the one were 
differeat from thoſe we have of the other; and fo *tis with all other things which we know 
by our Seaſes. 

'Tis true, ſhould a Man be importunate in deſiring me to explain what is Pain, Pleaſure, Co- 
lour, or the like, I ſhould not be able to define it in words as it ought to be. But it does not 
follow from thence, that if I ſee a Colour, or burn my ſelf, I have no manger of Knowledge of 
that whereof I have an ARual Senſation. 

Now the reaſon why our Senſations cannot be explain'd by words, as well as all other things, 
is, becauſe it _—_— the Arbitrary Will of Men, to joya the Idea's of things to what An 0bje- 
Names they pleaſe. They may call the Heavens Ouranes, Shamajim, as the Greeks and Hebrews : Rion and 
But the ſame Men have not an equal Liberty of affixiag their Senſations to words, nor indeed 4n/wer. 
to any thing elſe. They ſee no Colours, ualeſs they open their Eyes, diſcourſe to them what 
you will about them. They have no Reliſh of Taſts, ualeſs ſome change happens in the difpe- 
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ſition of the Fibres of their Tongue and Brain : In ſhort, the Senſations have no manner of De- 

ndence upon the Will of Men : And *tis only he that created Men, that ſtill preſerves them 
in that mutual correſpondence of the Modifications of their Soul to thoſe of their Body. $0 
that if a Man would have me repreſent to him Heat, or Colour, I cannot make uſe of words to 
do it : But I muſt impreſs in the Organs of his Senſes, ſuch Motions as Nature has affixt theſe 
Senſations to. I muſt bring him to the Fire, and ſhew him a piece of Painting, 

And this is the reaſon why *tis impoſſible to give Men that are born Blind the leaſt Know- 
ledge of that which we underſtand by Red, Green, Yellow, or the like. For fince 'tis impol- 
ſible for a Man to make another underſtand him, when he that hears, has not the ſame Idea's as 
he that ſpeaks; it is manifeſt that ſince Colours are neither conjoyn'd to the ſound of words, nor 
to the Motion of the Auditory, but to that of the Oprick Nerve, we can never repreſent them tv 
Men that are Blind, ſince their Optick Nerve cannot be Vibrated by colour'd Objetts. 

We have therefore ſome ſort of Knowledge of our Senſations. Let us now ſee how it comes 
to paſs that we are ſtill caſting about to know them, and that we belicve our ſelves deſtitute of 
any Knowledge of them. The reaſon of it pndoubtedly is this. 

IV. The Soul, ſince the Original Sin, 15 now, as it were, Corporeal in her Inclination ; the Love 
Fr»-» ſhe has for ſenfible Objects, is perpetually leſſening the Union or the Relation ſhe has with thoſe 
__ ' * that are intelletual. She is diſguſted and unealy in conceiving things that will not enter by the Sen- 
SL ſes, and is preſently for leaving the Conſideration of them. She imploys her utmolt endeavour 
imagines to produce the Images that repreſent them in her Brain, and ſhe is ſo throughly inur'd to this 
he has mo kind of Conception from our Intancy, that ſhe thinks that ſhe can have no Aow/edge of what ſhe 
ra'4 yea can have no Imagination. Notwithanding there are a great many things, which, being not Cor- 
Piobs, ; poreal, cannot be repreſented to the Mind by Corporcal Images; as, to inſtance, our Soul with 
all her Modifications. At what time therefore our Soul would repreſent to her ſelf her own 
Nature, and her own Senſations, ſhe endeavours to form a Corporeal Image thereof. She is in 
ſearch of her ſelf amongit all Corporeal Beings. One while ſhe takes her ſclf for one Thing, 
and another while for Another ; ſometimes for Air, ſometimes fur Fire, or tor the Harmony of 
the parts of her own Body. And being thus deſirous of finding her ſelf among the maſs of 
Bod1-s, and of imagining her own Modifications, which are her Senſations, as the Modifications 
of Bodicz, we necd not wonder if ſhe's bewildred in her wandriags, and is miſguided out of the 
Knowledge of her ſet. | 77 
ze te That which induces the Soul to be {till more fond of Imagining her Senſations, | 1s her judging 
Iluſirari- them to be in the Objects: And moreover, that they are the Modifications of them ; and con- 
ons upon ſequently that they are ſomething Corporeal, and fit to be /magin'd. She judges then that the 
w ; _ Nature of her Senſations conliſts only in the motion which produces them, or in ſome other 
Pur of the Modification of a Body, which is maniteſtly different from what ſhe feels ; this| being nothing 
24. Boot, Corporeal, nor pollible to be repreſented by Corporeal Images : This is what confounds her, and 
makes her believe ſhe is altogether 12norant of her own Senſations. 

As for thoſe who make none of theſe fruitleſs Attempts, to repreſent the Soul and its Modifi- 
cations by Corporeal lmages, and yet are deſirous of having their Senſations explain'd to them ; 
they mult underſtand that neither the Soul aor its Modifications can be known by Idea's, taking 
the word Jdea in Ks moſt proper ligmitication, as [ have deterinin'd and explain'd it, in the third 
Book ; but only by Conſcience or Inreznal Senſation. So that when they ask us to explain the Sout 
and her Modifications by any Idea's, they demand what is impoſſible for all the Men in the World 
put together to give them: Becauſe Men cannot inftru&t vs by giving us /4ea's'of things, but 
only by making us attentive to thole we have already. 

The ſecond Error whereinto we fall about our Senſations, is the attributing them to ObjeRs; 
which has been explain'd in the XI and XII Chapters. 

V. The third is our judging that all Mankind have the ſame Senſations of the ſame Objects. We 

7bar ts believe, for example, that all the World ſees the Sky Azure, the Meadows Green, and all vifible 
an Error 10 Objetts in the ſame manner as we ſee them ; and fo likewiſe all the other ſcnlible Qualities of 
= W. whe other Senſes. There are many who will wonder even that we call jn queition thoſe things, 
te [ime Which they believe indubitable. - However, I can certify them they have not any Reaſon to judge 
S:1/2:ions of theſe things as they do. And though I cannot Mathemarically demonſtrate they are in an Er- 
of 1h-ſame ror, 1 can nevertheleſs demonſtrate, 'tis the greateſt chance in the World, if they are uot : 
99jets. AndI have Arguments ſtrong enough to convince them they are certainly deceiv'd. 

That the Truth of what I here advance may be here acknowledg'd, we muſt call to mind 
what has been already prov'd ; namely, That there is a vaſt difference betwixt our Senſations 
and the cavſes of our 5eufations. We may conclude trom thence, that ab/olurely ſpeaking, it is 
poſlible tor ltimilar Motions of the Internal Fibres of the Optick Nerves, to produce in different 
Perſons, different Senſations, that 1s to cauſe them to ſee different Colours : And it may fo fall 
out, that a Motion which ſhall produce in one Perſon the Senſation of Blew, ſtall cauſe the 
Senſation of Green or Gray in another, or perhaps a new Senſation, which nucver any man had 
behides. 

It is certain, I ſay, that this is poſſible, and there is no reaſon in the World that can prove the 
contrary : However, we will grant that it is not probable it ſhould be ſo. It is much more rea- 
ſonable to believe that GOD adts always uniformly in the Union he has eltabliſh'd betwixt our 
Souls aud our Bodies; and that he has affixt the ſame Idea's and the fame Senſation to ſimilar Mo- 
tions of the Internal Fibres of the Brain of different Perſons. 

Let 
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Let it be granted then that the ſame Motions of the Fibres which terminate in the middle of the 
P- in, are accompany'd with the ſame\Senfations in all Men ; if it fortunes that the ame'Ob- 
jec.s produce not the ſame Motions in their Brain, they will not, by conſequence excite the 
ſame Senſations in their Soul: Now to me it ſeems indiſputable, that the Organs of the Sen- 
ſes of all Men, being not diſpos'd in the ſame manner, cannot receive the ſame Impreſſions from 
the ſame Objects. * | | 

The blows, for inſtance, that Porters give one another by way of Complement, would 
cripple ſome ſort of People: The ſame; blow produces very different motions, and conſequently 
excites very different Senſations, in a Man of a Robuſt Conſtitution, and in a Child or a Woman 
of a tender make : Thus, ſince we cannot be aſcertain'd that there are two Perſons in the World, 
who have the Organs of their Senſes exactly match'd ; we cannot be afſur'd there are two Perſons 
in the World who have altogether the ſame Senſations of the ſame Objecs. 

This is the Original cauſe of the ftrange Variety which is found in the Inclinations of Men. 
Some there are who are extremely pleas'd with Muſick, others find nothing agreeable in it : And 
even between theſe who delight in it, ſome one ſort of Muſick, ſome another, according to that 
almoſt Infinite Diverlity which is found in the Fibres of the Auditory Nerve, in the Blood, 
and the Animal Spirits. - How great, for inltance, is the difference between the Muſick of -- 4 
of France, of the Chineſe, and other People; and conſequently between the Reliſh theſe diffe- 
rent People have of theſe different ſorts of Mulick ? It is uſual likewiſe for the ſame Men at 
ſ&eral times to receive different Impreſſions from the ſame Conſorts. For if the Imagination 
be well warm'd by a great plenty of brisk and active Spirits, a Man is much more pleas'd with 
a bolder Hand or a Voluntarie, wherein there are many Diſcords ; than with a ſofter Muſick, 
that is compos'd with exatter Rules and a Mathematical Niceneſs. Experience proves this, and 
*tis calie to give a Reaſon for it. * 

'Tis jult the ſame with Smells. He that loves an Orange-flower, poſſibly cannot endure a Roſe ; 
and fo on the contrary. 

As for Taſts, there is no le{s a Diverlity in them than in the other Senſations. Sawces muſt 
be made wholly different, equally to pleaſe different Men, or equally to pleaſe the ſame Perſon 
at different times: One loves Sweet, another Sowre; One loves the Taſte of Wine, another 
abhors it; the ſame Perſon who thiaks it pleaſant when” he's in Health, finds it bitter in a 
Fever; and fo 'tis with the other Senſes. And yet all Men are fond of Pleaſure ; they all 
delight in agreeable Senſations: And in this have all the ſame Inclinations. They receive 
not therefore the ſame Senſations from the ſame Objetts, ſince they do not love them equally 
alike. 

Thus, that which makes one Man ſay, he likes ſweet things, is the agreeable Senſation he has 
of them ; and that which makes another ſay, he does not love ſweet things, is, indeed, becauſe 
he has a different Senſation_ from him that loves them. And ſo in ſaying he loves not ſweet 
things, it is not imply'd that he would not have the ſame Senſation as the other ; but only that 
he has it not. Wherefore 'tis an Impropricty of Speech for a Man to ſay, he loves not what 
is Sweet ; he ſhould ſay, he loves not Sugar, or Honey, or the like, which, to others, ſeem ſweet 
and agreeable z aid that he has not the ſame Talte as others, becauſe the Fibres of | his Tongue 
are differently diſpos'd. ' 

But to give a ſenſible Inſtance; Let us| ſuppoſe that among twenty Men there were ſome one 
of them whoſe Hands were Cold, and that he was unacquainted with the words they make uſe 
. of in Ergl:nd to explain the Senſation of Heat and Cold by ; and on the contrary, that the Hands 
of al! the reſt were extreamly Hot, It in Winter ſome Water ſomewhat frigid ſhould be brought 
them all to waſh in, thoſe whoſe Hands were very Hot, waſhing after each other, might very 
well ſay, This Water 1s very Cold, 1 can't endure «t : But when the other, whoſe Hands were 
extreamly Cold, came to waſh at laſt, he might ſay on the contrary, I can't imagine, Gentle. 
men, why ye like not the Cold Water for my part, 1 take pleaſure in feeling it Cold and 
waſhing 11 It. 

It is maniteſt in this particular inſtance, That the laſt, in ſaying he lov'd the Cold, could 
mean nothing elſe but that he lov'd the Heat, and that he felt the Water Hot, whilſt others 
felt the contrary. | 

Thus when a Man ſays, I love what 1s bitter, and can't endure ſweets; no more is meant 
thereby, than that he has not the ſame Senſations, as thoſe who ſay they love ſweets, and have 
an averſion to what is bitter. 

It is certaia therefore, that a Senſation which is agreeable to one Man, is fo to all others who 
have the ſame ; but the ſame Objects does not cauſe the ſamie Senſation in all Men ;, becauſe of 
the different diſpoiition of the Organs of the Senſes; 'which is a thing of greateſt conſequence to 
be obſerv'd both as to Natural and Moral Philoſophy. 

To this only one Objection can be mide, and that very eaſfie to be anſwer'd ; which is this : 


* 


It ſometimes happens that thoſe very -crions, who love extreamly ſome ſorts of Meat, at length An 0bje- 


ſhall hate them 1n as great a degree, cither becauſe in eating they met with ſome uncleanlineſs #ion and 
wer. 


in the Diſh, which ſurpriz'd aad dit. them z or becauſe they ſurfeited on them by eating to 
exccſs, or tor ſeveral other reaſons | i1cfe Men (tis objected.) love not the ſame Senſations as 


they lov'd before : For ſtill, though 11: vt the ſame Meats, yet they finFthem no longer plea- 
{ant and palatable. Y 


It 
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In anſwering this Obje&tion, it muſt be obſcrv'd, that theſe Men upon eating thoſe Meats, to® 
which they have ſo great an abhorrence and loathing, have two very different Senfations at the 
ſame time. They have that of the Meat which they eat,as *tis ſuppos'd in the ObjeQion: And they 
have yet another Senſation of Diſtaſte or Loathing, which proceeds, for inſtance, from a ſtrong, 
imagination of ſome uncleanlineſs they have formerly ſeen mingled with what they eat. The 
reaſon of this is, that when two Motions are occaſion'd in.the Braia at the fame time ; one of 
them is never excited without the other, unleſs it be ſome conſiderable time after. Thus becauſe 
the Agreeable is always accompany'd with the Loathſome Senſation; and we uſually confound 
things which happen at the ſame time, we imagine with our ſelves, that this Senſation which 
was beds pleaſant and agreeable is no longer ſo. And yet if jr were always the ſame, it mult 

neceſſarily be always agreeable : Wherefore ſuppoſing it to be diſagreeable and unpleaſant, 'tis 
becauſe it is joyn'd and confounded with another Senſation, which is more diſtaſtfn] than it is it 
ſelf agreeable. | 

There is much more difficulty to prove that Colours, and ſuch other Senſations, which I 
term'd the Faint and Languid, are not the ſame in all Mankind. Becauſe all theſe Senſations at- 
fet the Soul ſo weakly, that a Man cannot diſtinguiſh as he may in Taſts or other more power- 
ful and lively Senſations, whether one is more agreeable than another ; nor diſcover the di- 
verſity of Mens Senſations by the variety of Pleaſure or Diſtaſt, which might be found in dit- 
ferent Perſons. Yet Reaſon which ſhews that the other Senſations are not all alike in different 
Perſons, does likewiſe ſhew there mult neceſſarily be variety in the Senſations we have of 
lours. And, indeed, it cannot be doubted but there is much diverſity in the Organs of Sight 
of different Perſons, as well as in thoſe of Hearing and Taſting. For, what reaſon is there to 
ſuppoſe an exatt conformity and reſemblance in the diſpoſition of the Optick Nerve of all Men, 
ſince there is ſach an infinite variety in all the things of Nature, but eſpecially in thoſe that 
are Material. There 1s then great probability that all Men do not ſee the ſame Colours ia the 
ſame Objcas. 

This Pz- Nevertheleſs I am of Opinion that it never happens, at leaſt very rarely, that any Perſons ſee 
grab s Black and White of a different Colour from what our ſelves ſee them, though they do not ſee 
reg 0s, Try them equally Black or White. But as to middle Colours, ſuch as Red, Yellow, Blue, and eſpe- 
many 597g cially thoſe that are compounded of theſe three, I am perſuaded there are very few Men that 
obſcure in have exactly the ſame Senſations. For there are Men ſometimes to be met with, who ſee ſome 
the French ſort of Bodies of a yellow Colour, for inſtance, when they view them with one Eye, and of a 
and there- Green or Blue when they behold them with the other. And yet ſuppoling theſe Men to be born 
od oye with one Eye only, or with two Eyes ſo diſpos'd as to ſee that of a Red or Yellow Colour, 
alreration, Which others call Green or Blue, they would believe they ſaw Objcs of the ſame Cclours as 
rhat i Others do, becauſe they would always have heard the Name Gy-er given to that which they ſee 
might be Yellow, and Blxe to that which to them ſeems Red. 
perjpicuaeis It might, as a farther proof, be alledg'd, that all Men fee not the ſame Objects of the ſame 

Colour, becauſe, according to the Obſervations of ſome Men, the ſame Colours are not equally 
pleaſing to all ſorts of People; ſince on ſuppoſition. theſe Senſations were the ſame, they would 
be equally agreeable to all Mankind : But becauſe very ſtrong Objections might be urg'd againſt 
this Argument founded on the Anſwer I gave to the former Cbje&ion, I thought it not ſolid 
enough ro be propos'd. 

Indeed is is very rarely found that a Man is much more pleas'd with one Colour than another, 
as he takes greater pleaſure in one Taſte than another. The reaſon of it is, That | the Senſations 
of Colours, are not given us to judge whether the Bodies about us are fit to nouriſh us or not : 
This is the part of Pleaſure and Pain, to ſhew which are the Natural Characters of Good and 

I | Evil. Objects in point of Colours, are neither good nor bad to eat : If Objes, on account of 
E their Colour, ſhould cither ſeem agreeable or diſagreeahle, the Sight of them would con- 
E: ſtantly be ſucceeded with the courſe of the Animal Spirits, which excite and accompany the Paſ- 
ſions ;, ſince the Soul cannot be affected without ſome Commotion. We ſhould often hate good 
Things, and be fond of the bad ; fo that our Life could not be long preſerv'd. In ſhort, the 
Senſations of Colour are given us meerly to diſtinguiſh Bodies trom one another ; and this is 
effected . well enough, whether a Man ſees Graſs green or red, provided the Perſon who ſees it 
green or red, lees it always in the ſame manner, 

But ſo much for our Senſations : Let us now ſay ſomething of our Natural Judgments, and our 
Voluntary Judgments that attend them. The fourth thing to be conſfider'd which we confound 
with the three others, whereof we have been ſpeaking. 
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[. of the Falſe Judgments that accompany our Senſations; and which we 
confound with them. II. The Reaſons of wh Falſe udgements. 
Il. That Error is not in our Senſations, but only in theſe Judgments. 


E inſtantly fore-ſee, that there are very few Perſons who will not be offended at this " 
general Ay ro we lay down, namely, That we have not any Senſation of Exter- 0f the falſe 
nal things, but contains one or more Judgments. We know well caough too that J*45 ner 

the generality of Men are of opinion that there is not any Judgment True or Falſe in our Sen- ** ©" 
fations: Inſfomuch that theſe Perſons, ſurpriz'd with the Novelty of this Propoſition, will un- 557 ations 
doubtedly ſay with themſelves ; How is this poſſible? 1 do not judge the Wall to be white, 1 and which 
ſee well enough it is ſo. I do not judge that Pain is in my Hand, I feel it moſt infalliby there. w* con- 
And who can doubt of things fo certain, unleſs he has a different Senſation of Objefts from {924 »itb 
what I have my ſelf? Ia fine, their Inclinations for the Prejudices of Childhood will carry them _ 
much farther. And if they proceed not to Contumely, and to the atempt of thoſe whom they 

believe of a contrary Sentiment to themſelves, they will doubtleſs deſerve to be reckon'd 
amongſt the moderate fort of People. j 

But 'tis not our bulineſs to ſtand propheſying any longer what ill Reception and Succeſs our 
Thoughts ſhall meet with z 'tis much more expedieat ro draw them out with ſuch convincing 
Arguments, and to ſet them in ſo clear a Light, as to leave it impoſſible for a Man to eagage then 
with his Eyes open, or to conlider them attentively, without ſubmitting to them. We are to 
prove that we have no Senſation of External things, which does not include ſome falſe Judg- 
ment or other. And the Proof is as follows. 

To me it ſeems paſt Controverlie, that qur Souls take not upsſuch vaſt ſpaces as are thoſe we ſee 
betwixt us and the fix'd Stars, though it ſhould be allow'd that they are extended. Thus it is 
unreaſonable to believe our Souls are inthe Heavens,whea they ee the Stars there: Nor is it more 
credible that they depart out of their Bodies a mile, ſuppoſe, when they ſee the Houſes at that di- 
ſtance : The Soul then muſt neceſſarily ſee Stars and Houſes whek2 they are not, fince ſhe goes 
not out of the Body whereia ſhe is, and nevertheleſs ſees them out of it. Now whereas the 
Stars which are immediately united to the |Soul, and which are the only Stars the Soul can ſee; 
are not in the Heavens, it follows that all Men who ſee the Stars ia the Heavens, and thereupon 
voluntarily judge that they are there, make two falſe "2p rare, the one Natural, and the 
other Free and Voluntary. The one is a Judgment of the Senſes, or a Compound Seuſa- 
tion, which ought not to be a meaſure for us to judge by. The other is a Free Judgmeat of 
the Will, which a Man may avoid making, and conſequently muſt not make, if he would avoid 
falling iato Error. ; 

But let us ſce upon what grounds a Man believes thoſe ſame Stars he immediately ſees, to jf; + 
be out of the Soul, and in the Heavens: 'The reaſon is this, That it is not in the power of the The Reafort 
Soul to ſee them when ſhe pleaſes. For ſhe can perceive them only at ſuch times as thoſe Motions of theſe _ 
are excited in her Brain, to which the Idea's of theſe Objects are affix'd by Nature. Now be-1** 148 
cauſe the Soul has no Perception of the Motions of her Organs, but only of her own 
Senſations, and is confident theſe ſame Senſation&are not of her own producing in her ; ſhe is 
induc'd to judge they are withour her, and in the Cauſe that repreſents them to her. And ſhe 
has ſo often made theſe kinds of Judgments, at the time of her perceiving Objedts, that *tis 
hardly in her power at laſt to prevent them. | 

In order to explain more throughly what I have been ſaying, it would. be neceſſary to ſhew 
the unuſefulneſs of thoſe infinite numbers of little Beings, which we call Species and 1dea's, 
which are, as it were, Nothing, and yet repreſent all- things z which we Create and Annihi- 
late at our pleaſure, and which our Ignorance has caus'd vur Imagination to inveat, that we 
might account for thoſe things which we do not underſtand. We ſhould ſhew too the ſolidity 
of thoſe Mens Opinion,{ who believe GO D to be the True Father of Light, who alone en- 
lightens all Men, without'whom, the moſt ſimple and eafic Truths would not be intelligible) aor 
the Sun, as bright and glorious as he is, be viſible ; who acknowledge no other Nature, than the 
Will of the Creator; and who, upon theſe Conſiderations, have diſcover'd that Idea's which re- 
preſent the Creatures to us are nothing but the Perte&tions of G O D.himſelf, which are corre- 
ſpondent to the ſame Creatures, and which repreſent them. | IF PR 

Laſtly, It would be neceſſary to treat of rhe Nature of what we call /dea's; and afterwards 
we might with greater eaſe, diſcourſe more diſtinctly of the things I have been ſpeaking of : 

But this would lead, us too tar; and theſe things ſhall be reſerv'd for the Third Book only, 
becauſe our method will require them there. At preſent let it ſuffice, that I bring a moſt ſeg- 
fible and uncontroverted Inſtance ; wherein we find many Judgments contounded with one and 
the ſame Senſation. | | / 

[ ſuppoſe there is no Man in the World, who, looking on the Moon, does not ſee her about 

a mile's diſtance frqm him, and finds her greater at her Riling and Serting; than in the Mer 
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dian, or when a good way Elevated above the Horizon: And perhaps too he fancies he only ſees 
her larger, without thinking there is any Judgment in his Senſation. However, it1$ undoubted- 
ly certain, that if he had no kind of Judgment included in his Senſation, he would not ſee 
her at that diſtance ſhe appears to him; and beſides, would ſee her leſſer at her Riſing, than 
when in her Exaltation n 4.00 the Horizon; ſince we only ſee her greater at her Rilinz, be. 
cauſe we judge her more remote by a Natural Judgment which I have ſpoke to ia the lixth 
NN bales our Natural Judgments, which may be regarded as Compound Senſations, there 
occurs in almoſt all our Senſations a Free or Yeluntary Judgment. For Men do not only judge 
by a Natwral Judgment, that Pain, for inſtance, is in the Hand, they judge it is by a Free and 
Voluntary Judgment alſo, They not only Feel it there, but Believe 1t there too; and they 
are ſo ſtrongly habituated to form ſuch#ort of Judgments, that they find great difficulty to for- 
bear them Then they would. 

And yet theſe Judgments are moſt falſe in themſelves, though very advantageous to the 
Welfare and Preſervation of Life. For our Senſes do not inſtruct us but with reference to the 
Body : And all our Free Judgments which are conformable and adapted to the Judgment of 
the Senſes, are very remote from Truth. _ | 

But not to leave theſe things without ſhewing how to diſcover the Reaſons of them ; we muſt 
take notice that there are two ſorts of Beings : Beings which our Soul immediately ſees, and others 
which ſhe knows only by the Mediation of the former. When, for inſtance, I perceive the Sun 
ariſing, I firſt perceive that which I immediately fee ; and becauſe my Perception of the for- 
mer, is only occaſion'd by ſomething wirhour me, which produces certain Motions in my Eyes 
and in my Brain, I judge the former Sun which is in my Soul, to be withoue me, and to Exiſt. 

It may notwithſtanding happen that we may ſee the firſt San which is intimately united to 
our Soul, though the other were not above the Horizon, or though itdid nat Exiſt at all. And 
thus we may ſee the firſt Sun greater when the other riſes, than when" ted high above the 
Horizon; and though it be true that the firſt Sun, which we ſee immediately, be greater at the 
other's Riling, it doth not follow that the other is ſo too. For tis not properly that which 
Riſes which we ſee, ſince that is many Millions of Leagues remote ; but 'tis the former, which 
is truly greater, and ſuch exactly as we ſee it; becauſe all the things we immediately ſee, are 
always ſuch -as we ſee them: And we ſhould nor be Deceiv'd, did we not judge that what we 
immediatc!y ſee is to be found in External Obje&ts, which are the cauſe or occaſion of what 
we ſee. | 

la like manner, when we ſce Light by beholding the Firſt Sun, which is immediately united to 
our Mind, we are not miſtaken in believing that we ſee it : Tis even impoſſible to doubt of it. 
But herein coutfilts our Error, that without any Reaſon, aud indeed againſt all Reaſon, welwill 
have this Light, v-hich we ſee immediately, to exiſt in the Sun, which is wichour us; and thus it 
is with the other OhjeRs« of our Senſes. 

Upon a due Attention to what has been ſaid from the Bevinning,and in the Proceſs 


"I. That Error s not of this Work, it will be ealie to ſee, that amongſt all the things which occur in 


rs 01s, but only in . : p : 
of: rn 9 every Senſation, Error is only to be found in the Judgments we make, that our 


Senſations exiſt in the Objects. 

Firſt : *Tis an Error not to know that the Ation of Objets conſiſts in the Motion of ſome of 
their Parts, and that That motion 15 communicated to tbe Organs of our Senſes, which are the 
two firſt thizgs obſervable in every Senſation : For there is a great deal of difference between 
not knowiag a Thing, and being in an Error in reſpect of that thing. 

Secondly, We are right as to the third thing, which is properly Ser/2riov, When we Feel 
Heat, when we ſee Light, Colours, or other Objects, it 1s certainly truc that we ſee them, 
though we are ad or Phrentick, for there is nothing more infallibly true, than that your Viſi- 
onary People ſee what they think they ſee; and their Error conſilts only in the Judgments 
which they make, that what they ſee has a real Exiſtence withour them, becauſe they fee it with- 
ou Chem. 

This is the Judgment that implies a Conſent of our Liberty, and which conſequently is lia- 
ble to Error. And it is our Duty ever to refrain from making it according to the Rule which 
was given 1n the beginning of this Book : That we ſhould never judge of any thing whatever, 
when we could avoid it, and were not oblig'd to't by the certainty and evidence thereof; as it 
happens in this place : For though we feel our ſelves extreamly diſpos'd by a confirm'd and inve- 
terate Habit to judge our Senſations are in the Objects, as that Heat is in the Fire, and Colonrs 
in the Pictures; yet we can fee no evident and convincing Reaſon, or forcible enough to oblize 
us to believe it. And thus we voluntarily ſubject our ſelves to Error by the ill uſe we make of 
our Liberty, when we trecly torm ſuch Judgments as theſe, 
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CHAP. XV. 


An Explication of the Particular Errors of the Sight, which may ſerue as 
an Exemplar of the general Errors of our Senſes. 


Senſes in reſpeRt of ſenfible Qualities in general, of which I have ſpoken, on the account 

of Light and Colours, which our Method oblig'd us to explain., It may now be 
I ſhould deſcend to Particulars, and examine the reſpe&ive Errors into which each of our Sen- 
ſes caſts us : Burt I ſhall not inſiſt long upon theſe things, becauſe after what I have already faid, 
a little Attention will do the buſineſs of thoſe tedious Diſcourſes I ſhould be oblig'd to make. 
I ſhall only recount the general Errors our Sight occaſions us to fall into, touching Light and 
Colours ; and this Example will, I believe, ſuffice to giveusan inſight into the Errors of all our 
other Senſes. 

When we have fixt our Eyes upon the Sun for ſome moments, this is what occurs both in our 
Eyes and in our Sou}, and theſe are the Errors into which we fall. 

Thoſe who are acquainted with the Firſt Elements of D:oprricks, and with any thing of the 
admirable Contexture of the Eyes, know that the Rays of the Sun are refrated in the Cryſtal- 
line, and in the othzr Humours; and that they are thence recolleted upon the Retina or the 
Optick Nerve, which cloarhes all the Fund of the Eye; in the ſame manner as the Rays of the 
Sun paſſing through a convex burning Glaſs, reunite in the Focus, or in the burning poiat of the 
Glaſs at three or four Inches diſtance from ir, in proportion to its convexity. Now we are 
taught by Experiment, that if we place in the Foc of the Glaſs a piece of ſtuff or ,,_., 


I Have, if I am not miſtaken, given a ſufficient inlet to the Diſcovery of the Errors of our 


brown Paper, the Rays of the Sun make ſo great an Impreſlion on the ſtuff or on the hier rey bp 


Paper, and agitate the little parts thereof! ſo violently, as to break and ſeparate muſt be] 
them from one another; or, in a word, to burn them, and reduce them into ſmoak <commvex, to 
and aſhes. Paper. 

So we ought to conclude from this Experiment, that if the Optick Nerve were black, and the 
Pupil or the Aperture of the Vveca, through which the Light enters into the Eyes ſhould widen 
_ enlarge it ſelf, to take in freely the ſolary Rays, inſtead of which it contraQts and ſtraitens 
it ſelf to prevent their paſſage, the ſame thing would happen to the Rerina, as to the ſtuff or the 
black or brown Paper, and its Fibres would be fo violently agitated as to be ſpeedily broken, 
and burn'd in pieces. And for this reaſoa it is, that the generality of Men feel great Pain in be- 
bolding the Sun for a moment ; becauſe they cannot ſo cloſely ſhut the Aperture of the Pupil, 
but there will ſtill paſs Rays enough to agitate the Fibres of the Optick Nerve fo violently, as to 
give us Reaſon to apprehend their breaking. 

The Soul is altogether ignorant of all this we have ſaid ; and when ſhe beholds the Sun, ſhe 
neither has any Perception of her own Optick Nerve, nor of any Motion in the Nerve : But this 
cannot be calFd an Error, 'tis purely Ignorance: The firſt Error ſhe falls iato,”is her judging the 
Pain ſhe feels, to be in the Eye. 

If inſtantly upon a Man's beholding the Sun, he withdraws into a dark place with his Eyes 
open, that Concuſſion of the Fibres of the Oprick Nerve, caus'd by the Rays of the Sun, de- 
creaſes and wears off by little and little ; and this is all the alteration wecan conceive in the Eyes. 
But the Soul perceives nothing of this ia them, but only a whitiſh or a yellowiſh Light; and the 
ſecond _ is, her judging this Light which ſhe ſees, to be in her Eyes, or in the Neighbour- 
ing Wall. 

Einally, The Agitation of the Fibres of the Rerina conſtantly decreaſes and dwindles away by 
degrees : For after a Body has been vibrated or ſhaken, we ſhould conſider _ in it more 
than the Diminution of its Motion. But this is LS! the thing the Soul is ſenſible of in her Eyes. 
She ſees the whitiſh Colour metamorphos'd into Ofange, after chang'd into Red, and laſtly into 
Blue. And the third Error into which we fall, is our judging there are in our Eye, or on the 
next Wall, ſuch alterations as differ more than Secandum magis & minus ;, becauſe the Colours 
Blue, Orange, and Red, which we ſee have a more conſiderable difference than according to de- 
grees of more or leſs. 

Theſe are ſome of the Errors into which we fall in point of Light and Colours; and theſe are 
the occaſion of our falling into many others, as we are going to explain in the followiag 
Chapters. 
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CH AP. XVL 


]. That the Errors of our: Senſes ſerve us inſtead of general and wery fruit- 
ful Principles, from whence to draw aſe Concluſions ; and theſe Concluſi- 
ons again become other Principles in their turn. Il. The Origine of Eſſen- 


tial Differences. III. Concerning Subſtantial Forms. IV. Of ſome other 
Errors of the School-Philoſopby. 
> 


_ ja FT HAVE, I think, given a ſufficient Explication (to un rejudic'd Perſons, and 
Senſes ſerve us inſtead of ſuch as are capable of Thinking any thing Attentively) of the Nature of our 
general and very fruirful Senſations, and of the general Errors that accompany them : It is not amiſs 
Principles, from whence to ſhew at preſent that theſe general Errors are made uſe of, as uncontroverted 
as pur e Concluſens, Principles, to explain all things by: That infinite falſe Conſequences have been 
— ergy 124” drawn from them, which in their Turn have ſery'd as Principles tor a train of other 
\n their turn, © - Conſequences: and thus by little and little thoſe imaginary Sciences void of Body 
and Reality, have been eſtabliſht, which have ſuch multitudes ot blind Followers ; 
but which like Fantoms leave nothing in their Embraces, but the Shame and Confuſion of ſuffer- 
ing themſelves to be ſeduc'd, or that Brand and CharaQter of Folly, which makes Men delight to 

feed on Deluſions and Chimera's. This is what we muſt ſhew in particular by ſome Examples. 

It has been already ſaid, that we afe us'd to attribute to Obje&s our own'Senfations, and we 
judge that Colours, Smells, Taſts, and other ſenſible Qualities, are in the Objetts which we call 
Colour'd, and {© ot the reſt. We have found this to be an Error. At preſent 'tis our Buſineſs to 
ſhew, that we make uſe of this Error by way of Principle, to deduce falſe Conſequences from : 
which laſt Conſequences afterwards we reſpe&'as other Principles, upon which we go on to found 
our Reaſonings. In a word, we ſhall here maniteſt what Progreſs and Advances an Humane 
Mind makes 1n the Search of ſome Particular Tr:tbs, when once this falſe Principle has been taken 
for granted, That Our Senſations are m Objctts. 

But in order to render this more ſenſibly manifeſt, let us ſuppoſe ſome Particular Body, whoſe 
Nature ſome Perſon is in Search of : Let us ſee what a Man would do, who has a mind to know 
what Honey or Salt is. The firſt thing this Man would do, would be to examine the Colour, 
the Taſte, and Smell, and the other ſenſible Qualities of them: What are the Properties of 
Salt, and what of Honey : Wherein they agree, and wherein they differ ; and the Analogy there 
may be betwixt theſe, and thoſe of other Bodies. Which done, he would doubtleſs reaſon and 
infer much after this manner, ſuppoling he laid this down as an uncontroverted Principle, That 
our Senſations were in the Objects of our Senſes. 3x 

il. Whatever [ have a Senſation of in Taſting, Seeing, and in Handling Salt and Honey, is in the 
Gor * Salt and in the Honey. But it is certain that what I ſenſibly perceive in the Honey eſſentially dif- 
1k p;4. ters from what I ſenlibly perceive in the Salt: The whitencts of the Salt differs 'more doubtleſs 
rences ar- than according to the degrees of more or leſs, from the Colour of the Honey; and the Sweetneſs 
rr:bured 19 of the Honey trom the pungent Talte of the Salt; and conſequently there mult be an eſſential dit- 
71: +k-(; ference betwixt Salt and Honey, fince all that I am ſentible ot both in the One and'the Other, not 

: IPC . - X . 

Differex- Only differs according to more or leſs, but has an eſſential Difference. 

cas are im This 1s the firlt {tep this Gentleman would make. For doubtleſs he couid not judge there was 

the Soul. an eſſential Difference between Salt and Honey, did he not think the Serſeble appearances of the 
One effeatially differ 'd from thoſe of the Other : that is to ſay, That the Senſations he has of 
Honey eſſentially differr'd from thoſe he has of Salt; for as much as he oaly jud:zes of them by 
the Impreſſion they make upon the Senſes. Heace he looks upon this his Conclulion as a new 

111, Principle trom whence he deduces other Concluſions in like manner. 

The ori. Seeing then Salt and Honey, and other Natural Bodies differ eſſentially from one another, it 
zimal of follows, that thoſe are grolly deceiv'd, who would have us believe, That all the difference which 
Sebſtarial is found in Bodies, conhiſts only in the different Configuration of the little parts, that go to their 
Ferms. IConttitution. For tince Figure 1s aot eſſential to a figured Body, let the Figureof theſe little parts, 

which they imagine in the Honey, change how they will, the Honey will ſtill continue Honey, 
even though the parts of it ſhould take the Figure of the little parts of Salt. And thus there mult 
ot neceſſity be ſome ſubltance or other, which being joyn'd to the firſt Matter, that is commoa 
to all diiferent Bodies, muſt cauſe/an eſſential difference betwixrt them. 

This thea 1s the ſecond Advance this Gentleman would make, and the happy Diſcovery of Sub- 
ſtantial Forms: Thoſe fruitful ſubſtances which cauſe every thing we ſee in Nature, though they 
have no ſubſiſtence of themſelves, except in the Imagination of our Philoſopher. But let us ſee the 
Properties which he goes ſo liberally to beſtow on this Being of his own Creation; for doubtleſs 
he will rob all other Subſtances of their moſt eſſeatial Properties, to cloath this Creature of his 


withall. 
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Since then there is found in every Natural Body, two Subſtances which gd to its Compoſition z _1V- _ 
the one which is common to Honey and Salt, and all other Bodies; and the other which makes . The oh 
Honey to be Honey, and Salt to be Salt, and all other Bodies to be what they are; it follows $5 
that the firſt of them which is Matter, having no Contrary, and being indiffeent to the Recepti- more gene- 
on of all Forms, muſt remain without Force and Aion, fince it has no occaſion to defend it br : ral Errors 
But as to the others, which are the Subſtantial Forms, they have need always of being attended with Aa 
Qualities and Faculties, for their own defence. They mult neceſſarily be always upon their guard, Philoſophy: 
for fear of being ſurpriz'd: They muſt be labouring continually for their Preſervation, and ex- 
trending their Dominion over the bordering Matters, and puſhing their Conquelſts as far as poſſi- 
bly they can ; becauſe if they were forceleſs, or ſhould deſiſt from their ARivity, the other Forms 
would fall upon them by ſurprize, and forthwith reduce them to Nothing. They muſt then be 
always fightiag, and nouriſhing theſe Antipathies and irreconcilable Hatreds againſt their Rival 
Forms, which are continually ſeeking to deſtroy them. 

Let it happen that a Form ſhould ſeize the Matter of another : Let the Form of a Carcaſs, for in- 
ſtance, ſeize the Body of a Dog; it is not enough for this Form to reſt ſatisfy'd in the Annihila- 
tion of the Form of the Dog, ſhe mult gratihe her Hatred and Revenge with the Deſtruftion of 
all the Qualities which have lided with her Enemy. The Hair of the Carcaſs muſt immediately 
turn white with the whiteneſs of a new Creation; the Blood muſt be red with the redneſs, which 
was never dreamt of; and the whole Body muſt be ſurrounded with Qualities faithful to their 
Miſtreſs, whom they mult defend according to the ſmall ſtreagth and capacity, which may be ſup- 
poſed in the Qualitics of a dead Body, which in their tura muſt quickly periſh too. But becauſe 
it is impoſſible to be always in Battel, and all Bodies have a place of Reſt ; the Fire, for inſtance, 
muſt undoubtedly haye its Centre, where it ever ſtrives to go by its own Levity, and Natural 
Inclination, in order to Reſt, to burn no longer, aad alſo to reſign its Heat, which it preſery'd 
here below, meerly for its own ſafety and defence. 

Theſe are a ſmall part of the Conſequences which are deduced from this laſt Principle, that 
there are Subſtantial Forms ;, which Conſequences we have brought in Our Philoſopher, ſomewhat 
too frankly and airily concluding; for generaily others ſay the ſame things, in a more ſerious 
ſtrain than he hath done here. 

There are ſtil] infinite other Conſequences, which Philoſophers daily infer according as their 
Humour and Inclination leads them, or according as they are determin'd by the Fruitfulneſs or 
Barrenneſs of their Imagination ; for this is all the Difference that is between them. 

| ſhall not ſtand here to ingage theſe Imaginary Subſtances, others have ſMficiently examin'd 

them. They have made it evidently appear, that there were never S«b/tantM Forms in Nature ; 
and that they ſerve for.no other uſe, than to infer abundance of Falſe, Ridiculous, and even 
Contradictory Concluſions. Iam fatisfy'd to have diſcover'd their Origine, in the Mind of Man, 
and to have ſhewn that they are at preſent altogether owing to that Prejudice common to all Men; 
That Senſations ave in the Objetts of their Senſes. For if what I ſaid before be conſider'd with any 
attention, namely, that it 15 neceſſary for the Preſervation of our Bodies, we ſhould have Senſa- 
tions eſſentially differing, though the Impreſſions which Objets make upon our Bodies, differ ve- 
ry little ; it will manifeſtly appear he his much in the wrong, who imagines ſuch wide differences 
in the Objctts of our Senſes. 

But, by the way, I think it not amiſs to declare, that no fault is to be found with theſe Terms, 
of Form, and Fſſential Difference. Honey is doubtleſs Honey, by its Form, and thus it is that it 
differs eſſentially from Salt ; but this Form or this Eſſential D:fforence conſiſts only in the different 
Configuration of its Parts. Tis this different Configuration, which makes Honey to be Honey, 
and Salt to be Salt: And though it be accidental to Matter in general, to have the Configurati- 
on of the parts of Honey or Salt, and fo to have the Form of Honey or Salt; yet it may be ſaid to 
be eſſential to Honey or Salt, that they may be what they are, to have ſuch or ſuch a Configurati- 
on in their parts; juſt as the Senſations off Cold, of Heat, of Pleaſure, and Pain, are not eſſential 
to the Soul, but only ro the Soul which feels them; in as much as by theſe Senſations, ſhe is ſaid 
to feel Heat, Cold, Pleaſure, and Pain. 


C H A P. XVIL 


I. Another Inſtance taken from Morality, which ſhews that our Senſes offer 
us nothing yo Goods. II. That GOD alone i our true and proper 
Good. III. The Origine of the Error of the. Epicureans and Stoicks. 


HAVE, I think, brought ſufficient Arguments to prove that this Prejudice, That our Ser- 
ſations are in the Objetts, is a moſt fruitful Principle of Errors in Natural Philoſophy. It is 
my Buſineſs at preſent to bring others drawn from Morality, wherein the ſame Prejudice 

joyn'd with this other, That the Objetts of our Senſes are the true and ſole Cauſes of our Senſations, is 
moſt highly dangerous. 


There 


4.0 F. Marz»zxancus Concerning Book 1 


, There is nothing ſo common in the World, as to ſee Men devoted to ſenſible Goods; ſome 
7 IÞt- \gye Muſick, "mes, Pncumormny and others have a Paſſion tor other things. Now this is the way 

faxce 14 & Reaſoning, theſe Men muſt have taken to perſwade themſelves that theſe ObjeRs are their 
Morilizy, Goods, All the pl&@ſant Taſts we are delighted with in Feaſting, the Sounds which gratihe the 
whichjbervs Ear, and thoſe other Pleaſures we are ſenſible of, upon other occaſions, are doubtleſs coatain'd 
that our +51 ſenſible Objedts ; or, at leaſt, theſe ObjeRts give us the Senſation of them ; or, laſtly, are the 
ſenſes offer only means of Conveying them to our Senſes. Now it is impoſlible to doubt that Pleaſure is good, 
bur foe and Pain evil. We receivea ConviRtion from withiz, and conſequently the Objects of our Paſſions, 
g-ols, are moſt real goods, to which we muſt cleave, if we will be happy. : 
' I will ex- This is the Reaſoning we generally fall into almoſt without being aware of it , Thus, becauſe 
plaininth: we believe that our Senſations are in Objets, or that the Objedts are of themſelves capable of 
laſt Book, S;ving us the Senſation of them, we conlider theſe things as our own Goods, though we are iafi- 
in whit  nitely exalted above them ; ſince they are able to a& only upon our Bodies, and to produce 
7 5 i2 \ſfome Motion in their Fibres, but are incapable of acting upon our Souls, or making us fenfible 
upon the either of Pleaſure or Pain. ! ; 

Body. Certainly if our Soul a&ts not upon her ſelf, on occafion of what happens in the 

Il. Body, itis GOD alone who hath that Power: And if ſhe be not the Cauit of her 

That GOD only s ow own Pleaſure and Pain, according to the Diverſity of the Vibrations of the Fibres 

Good; and thas all ſenſs of hex Body, as it is moſt highly probable ſhe is not, ſince ſhe feels Pleaſure and 

ble Objetts cannot give us p.:1 without conſenting thereuato z 1 know no other Hand potent enough to make 

wet WS, a her ſenſible thereot, except that of the Author of Nature. 
Certaiply it is GO D alone who is our true Good : He only is able to fill us with all the Plea- 
we are capable of enjoyiag ; and it is only by the Knowledge of Him and Love of Him, 
He has reſoly'd to make us Gaſble of them.) Such as He has affixt to the Motions which hap- 
pen in our Body, to make us the more ſollicitous for its Preſervation, are very little in themſetves, 
very weak as ro the'r Capacity, and very ſhort ia their Duration. Notwithſtandiag in the 
eſtate Sin has reduc'd us to, we are, as it were, become their Vaſſals. But thoſe which He ſhall 
make His EleR ſenſible ef in Heaven, will be infinitely greater, ſince He hath Created us that 
we might know and love Him, For whereas ORD E R requires the Perception of the grea- 
teſt Pleaſures in the Poſſeſſion of the greateſt Goods, G 0 D being infinitely above all other 
things, the Plcafure of thoſe who ſhall enjoy Him, will certainly exceed all other Pleaſures. 
NM. What we have ſaid of the Cauſe of our Errors iareſpett of Good, gives us a ſufficient Knowledge 
= frhe of the falſity of th@Opinions the Epicurean and Stoicks embrac'd, touching the Sovereign Good. 

Gris of T be Fpicureans plaRed it in Pleaſure; and becauſe a Man is ſenſible of this ao leſs in Vice than in 

the Epicu- Vertue, and more generally in the former thay ia the other, it has been commonly thought they 

rears 414 Jet looſe the Reins  $9-gll forts of Senkible Pleafures, 

STO} KS. Now the firſt cauſe of their Error is this, That judging fally there is ſomething pleaſant and 
agr<able in the Objects of their Senſes, or that they were the real Cauſes of the Pleaſures they 
felt ; and being moreover convinc'd by an Internal Senſation, which they naturally had, that Plea- 
ſure was good for them, at leaſt for the time wherein they enjoy 'd it, they let themſelves looſe 
to all forts of Paſſions, from which they had no Apprehenhſions of receiving any dammage in the 
Conſequence. Whereas they ought to have conlider d, that the Pleaſure they reap'd from ſenk- 
ble things, could not exiſt in thoſe things as their true Canſes, nor any other way, and conſe- 
quently that feaſible Goods could not be Goods 1a reſpect of the Soul, and they ſhould have 
thought of the things we have already explain'd. 

The Stoicks on the other hand, being perſwaded that ſenhiible Pleaſures were only feated in, 
and fitted for the Body, and that the Soul ought to have a. peculiar Good of her own, plac'd 
Felicity in Vertue; ſce theu the Origine of their Errors, /:z. | 

They belicv'd that Senlible Pleaſyre and Pain were not in the Soul, but in the Body.only ;, and 
made uſe of this their falſe Judgment as a Principle tor other falſe Concluſions; as that Pain was 
not an Evil, nor Pleaſure a Good : That the Pleaſures of the Seuſes were not Good in their own 
Nature, that they were common to Men and Beaſts, &r. Notwithlitanding it is ealie to {ce, 
that though the Epicxreans and Stoicks were in the wrong in many things, they were io the right 
in fome; tor the Happineſs of the Bleſſed conliſts only in a perfect aad accompliſh'd Vertue, that 
is to ſay, in their Knowledge and Love of G OD, and ia a moſt exquilite Pleaſure that never 
fails to accompany them. 

— Let ir then be well remembred, That External Objeas contain nothing either Pleaſant or Trou- 
bleſome in themſelves ; that they are nor the Cauſes of our Pleaſures; that we have na reaſon ci- 
ther to fear or love them ; but it is GOD alone, whom 'tis our duty to: fear, and' our duty to 
love; fince 'tis only He that has Power enough to Puniſh and Reward us; to-make us ſenſible of 
Pleaſure and of Pain : Finally, it is only ia GOD and from G © D, we ought to hope to receive 
the Pleaſures, towards which we hayefo ſtrong, fo natural, and ſe jult an Inclination. 
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CH A P. XVIIE 


I. That our Senſes make us liable to Error, eben in things which are not ſen- 
ſible, II. An Example taken. from the Converſation of Men. III. That 


ſenſible Manners are not to be regarded. 

E have ſufficiently explain'd the Errors of our Senſes, in reſpe& of their Objets ; as 

of Light, Colours, and other Senſible Qualities. Now let us ſee how they miſguide 

us, even in regard to thoſe Objetts which are not of their Juriſdiction, by diverting 

us from an attentive Confideration of them, and inclining us to judge of them from their Teſti- 
mony and Report a thing that well deſerves to be throughly explain'd. 

Attention and Application of the Mind to the clear and diſtin& Idea's we have of Objefts, is 


ſce the Beauty and Excellency of any piece of Art, without opening the Eyes, and 1 


I. 
the moſt neceſſary thing in the World, to diſcover what truly they are: For as it is RN to BY. tak 


g fixed- liable ro 


Iy upon it: So the Mind cannot evidently ſee the moſt part of things, with the Relations they ©797,cver 


bare one to another, unleſs it conſiders them with Attention. But it is certain that nothing caſts 
us off more from our Attention to clear and diſtin& Idea's, than our own Senſes, and conſequently , 


nothing ſets us ſo remote from Trxth, or fo ſoon throws us into Error. 

For our better conceiving theſe things, *tis abſolutely neceſſary to know, That the three ways 
the Soul has of perceiving, viz. by the Senſes,by the Imagination, and by Intelleft, do not allequally 
affe& her; and yy mms. ſhe does not” fix an — Attention on every thing ſhe perceives 
by their means: For ſhe applies her ſelf moſt to that which touches her neareſt, and ſhe is care- 
leſs enough of that which aftects her bur a little. - 

Now what ſhe perceives by the Senſes affeRts her h, and takes up all her Application ; 
what ſhe knows by her Imagination, touches her leſs pathetically : But that which the Under/tan- 

Imagination, ſcarce quickens or awakens her at all. No body doubts but that the leaſt ſenſi- 
ble Pain is more preſent to the Ming, .and makes it more attentive than the Meditation of a thing 
of far greater Importance. 

The reaſon which may be given for this, is, That the Senſes repreſent the Objefts as preſent, 
the Imagination repreſents them as abſent, Now the order of things requires that among ma- 
ny Goods, or many Evils propos'd to the Soul, thoſe which are preſent ſhould give her more 
CONCErn Or application than others which are abſent; becauſe *tis neceſſary for the Soul ſudden- 
ly to determine what ought to be done on this occaſion. And thus ſhe is more intentto a ſimple 
prick of a Pin, than to the moſt exalted Speculations. And the Pleaſures and Evils of this 
World make a greater Impreſſion on her, than the ineffable Pains and infinite Pleaſures of 
Eternity. 

The Senſes then do extreamly warp and bend down the Soul to what they repreſent to her : 
* But whereas ſhe is of a limited and finire Nature, and ſo cannot conceive diſtintly many things 
at once; ſhe cannot have a diſtint Perception of what the Underſtanding repreſents to her at 
the ſame time her Senſes offer any thing to her conſideration. She forſakes then the clear and di- 
ſtint Idea's of the Underſtanding, however payer to diſcover the truth of Things in their own 
Nature, to apply her ſelf intirely to the confus'd Idea's of the Senſes, which affe& her tendereſt 
part, and give her not a repreſentation of things as they are in their own Nature, but only as 
they ſtand related to her Body. 

If a Man, to give an inſtance, would explain any Truth, he muſt neceſſarily make uſe of 


ding repreſents to her; I would ſay, what ſhe of her ſelf perceives independently on the Senſes . 
an 


things 


which we 
or ſenſibls 


II, 


Speech and expreſs his Notions and Internal Senſations by Motions and Manners ſenſible. Now 4 Zxam- 


the Soul is incapable of perceiving many things diſtinaly at the ſame time; ſo having always a 


Fl? taken 
from the 


reat Attention to what comes in to her by way of the Senſes, ſheis ſcarce at leiſure to confi- Converſas 
Ter the Reaſons which ſhe hears alledg'd : But her greateſt Application is confin'd to theſenſible rion of 
Pleaſure ſhe receives from the finely turn'd Periods, the Conformity of the Geſtures to the Mer. 


Words, from the Genteel Mein of the Face, from the Air, and the Way and Manner of the 
Speaker: Yet after ſhe has heard, ſhe will needs judge, becauſe it is the Cuſtom. And thus 
her Judgments mult be different, according to the diveriity of the Impreſſions ſhe has receiy'd 
through the Senſes. . : 

/1f, for example, the Speaker has a voluble Tongue, and eafineſs of Delivery ; if he obſerves 
the numerouſneſs of Words, and a delightful Cadence in his Periods; if he has the Look of a 
/ Gentleman, or of a Man of Parts ; if he be a Perſon of Quality, or is attended with a great Re- 
tinue; if he diQates with Authority, or ſpeakes in a grave decifive Manner ; if others liſten to 
him with Silence and Reſpe&; it he has ſome Reputation in the World, or is acquainted with 
the great Wits of the Age; In fine, if he has the happineſs to pleaſe, or to be eſteem'd, he will 
have Reaſon in every word that he advances; and there ſhall be nothing even to bis Band and 
Cuffs, but ſhall prove ſomething or other. 
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But if he be ſo unfortunate as to have the Qualities quite contrary to theſe, let him demon- - 


&/ ſtrate as long as he pleaſes, he ſhall prove nothing. Let him fay the fineſt things in the World, 


(Y 
flo bor depiſe Truth, becauſe it comes not dreſs'd in thoſe Ornameats that pl 


ble and 


_ Seaſe, to be more inquiſitive after theſe agreeable out-ſide Manners, than Truth it 
ners 
ought mot 
to be re- 
garded. 


l, 
1ke Errors there is much more Subſtance in Senſible, than in Imperceptible Bodies. 


: cncerning are of Opinion there is much more Matter in Gold an 


- triv'd, will wholly take them up, and hinder the Application they ought to allow to his Chg 7 
' Adirty ora rumpled Band is enough to make the Wearer deſpis'd, and all that comes from 


no Man ſhall ever regard them. The Attention of the Auditors being imploy'd vpon that only 
which ſtrikes their Senſes, the Diſgult they conceive at the ſight of a Man fo uncouth and ill-con- 
im; 
and that way of talking like a-Dotard 'or a meer Philoſopher, will make the moſt noble and ex- 
alted Truths, which are above the reach of the generality of Mankind, be look'd on as Ravings 
and Extravagances. 2D, : : 

C Such are the ordinary Judgments of Mankind} Their Eyes and their Ears ſet up for Judges of 
Truth, and not their Reaſon, even in things that depend only on Reaſon; becauſe Mea apply 
themfelves meerly to the Senfible and Agreecable Manners of Men, and ſeldom afford any Atten- - 
tion that is Reſolute and Serious, towards the Diſcovery of Truth. 

Yet what greater Injuſtice is there, than to judge of things by the Manner of them, and to 
eaſe us and indulge and 
etend to 
; and ra- 
ther to entertain their Mind with the Noiſe and Emptineſs of Words, than with the Solidity of 
Things 'Tis for Men of a Vulgar Stamp, *tis for Souls of Fleſh and Blood, to ſuffer themſelves 
to be won with Rhetorical Periods, and captivated with Figures and Motions that awake and 
excite the Paſlions. 


fatter our Senſes ?) It ſhould be reckon'd a Reproach to Philoſophers, and ſuch as 


Omnia enim ſtolidi magu admirantur amanmque, 
Inverſis que ſub verbis latitantia cernunt : 
Veraque conſlituunt, que belle rangere poſſunt 
Aures, C& lepido que ſunt fſucata ſoncre. 


But wiſe Men endeavour to arm themſelves againſt the malignant force, and the powerful 
charms of theſe ſenſible Magners. The Senſes impoſe oa them as well as on other Men, lince 
they are no more than Men, but they have the Wiſdom to diſregard the Reports they make. 

CThey imitate that famous Example of the Judges of the A: copagus, who, upon a ſevere Penalty 
Cforbad their Advocates the uſe of any fallacious Words and Figures, and never heard them plead 
- but in the dark; for fear the Pleaſantueſs of their Words amt Infinuating Geſtures ſhould per- 
- ſwade them to any thing prejudicial to Truth and Juſtice, ang to the ead they might apply them- 
_ ſelves with leſs diſtrattion to the Solidity of their Reaſons. 


—— 


CH AP. XIX. 


Two other Examples. I. The firt, concerning our Errors about the Na- 
ture of Bodies. II. The ſecond, concerning thoſe which reſpe& the Qua-, 


lities of the ſame Bodies. 
My owing to the ſtrong Application of the Soul to that which enters by the Senſes, 
and that Lukewarmaeſs and Indifference to things repreſented by the Underſtanding, 
We have given an Inſtance of very conliderable Importance 1a Morality, takea from the Couver- 
ſation of Men; we ſhall produce ſome others drawn from the Commerce we have with the reſt 
of Nature, which are abſolutely neceſſary to be obſerv'd in Natural Philoſophy. 
One of the Priacipal Errors we fall into in point of Natural Philoſophy, is our Imagining 
he generallity of Men 
Lead, than in Air and Water: And 


E have been ſhewing that there are a vaſt multitude of Errors, which are originally 


the Natwe Childreti who have made no Obſeryation by their Senſes of the Effetts of Air, ordinarily imagine 


of Bodies, 


II. 


it has nothing of Reality in it. 

Gold and Lead are extreamly ponderous, very hard, and very fenſible; Water and Air, on 
the contrary, are ſcarce perceptible by the Senſes. Wheace Men conclude the former are more 
real than the other. (1 hey judge of the Truth of things by the Senſible Impreſſion, which is 
ever fallacious xz and they neglect the clear and diſtin Idea's of the Intellet which never deceives 
us z} becauſe that which is ſenlible affects us, and challenges our Application ; bur that which is 
Intelligible lays us to ſleep. Theſe falſe Judgments reſpe# the Subſtauce of Bodies; let us now ſee 
the others about the Qualities of the ſame Bodies. 

Tis the way for Men, almoſt univerſally, to judge that the Objefts which excite in them the 


Errors con- hoſt Pleaſant Senſations, are the moſt Perfett and Pure of all others : without fo much as know- 


cerning the 
Cualitte's 

and Per- 
je4ion of Bodies. 
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ing wherein the Perfection and Purity of Matter conſiſts, and, indeed, without caring wherher 
they do or not. 


_ 


They 
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They ſay, for inſtance, that Mud is Impure, and that the cleareſt Water is very pure. But Camel: 
which love Muddy Water, and thoſe Animals which delight to wallow in Mire, would be 


' of another m_y They are Beaſts, tis true ; but thoſe Men who love the Entrails of a Wood- 


cock, and the Excrements of a Civit-Cat, do not ſay they are Impure, though they ſay ſo of the 
Excrements of all other Animals. Finally, Musk and Amber are 10 general Eſteem with all Men, 
though they are ſuppos'd to be nothing but Ordure. | 

It is certain Men judge of the PerfeQtion and Purity of Matter, with Relation to their own 
Senſes ; whence it falls out; that the Senſes being different in all Men, as has abundantly 
explain'd, they muſt needs judge very differently of the Purity and Perfetion && Matter. So 
that thoſe Books which are daily compos'd upon the Imaginary PerfeQions attributed to cer- 
tain Bodies, muſt needs be ſtuff*d with! Errors, ia all the ſtrange and odd variety that cau be; 
ſince _ Reaſonings they contaia are founded only on the falſe, confus'd and irregular Idea's of 
the Senſes. 

It is not the Part of Philoſophers to call Matter, Pure or Impure, till they know what they 
preciſely mean by the Words Pure and Jmpwure. (For a Man ſhould never talk without knowiog 
wn ſays ; that is to ſay, without having diltia& Idea's, which anſwer to the Terms he 
uſes,” Now if they had fixt clear and diſtinct Idea's to each of theſe Terms, they would ſee that 
what they call Pure would I" often very Impure, and what ſeems to them Impure would be 


found pure in an high degree. 
If, for inſtance, they would have that Matter to be moſt Pure and Perfe&t, whoſe Parts are 


' moſt fine and diſunited and eaſieſt to be mov'd; Gold, Silver and Precious Stones, would be 


extreamly Imperfet Bodies; Air and Fire on the other hand would be the moſt perfe&, 
When Fleſh began to putrifie, and caſt a very noiſom ſtench, it would then be 

__ Dn, and ſtinking Carrion would be a more perfe&t Body, than ſound and commoa , 
Fle 

Again, if on the other hand they would have thoſe to be the moſt perfe& Bodies, the parts where- 
of are moſt groſs, ſolid, and difficult to be mov'd ; the Earth would be than Gold, 
and Air and Fire would be more imperte& Bodies. 

But if they are not willing to affix the clear and diſtin& Idea's I have mention'd, to the Terms 
Pure and Perfeft, let them ſubſtitute others in their room. But if they pretead to define theſe 
words only by ſenſible Notions, they will eternally confound things with one another, fince the 
Signification of the Terms that _— them can never be fix'd and determin'd. All Men, as we 
have already prov'd, have very different Senſations of the fame Obje&s: Wherefore a Man ought 
not to define theſe ObjeRts by the Senſations he has of them, ualeſs he has a mind to be unin 
gible, and to put all things in confuſion. 

But at the bottoif; e is no matter to be found, (not that which the Heavens are fram'd 
of ) which has more P ion in it thau any other. All that Matter ſeems capable of, are Fi- 

ures and Motions, and *tiSindifferent to it whether it has Figures and Motions regular or irregu- 

r. Reaſon does not tell us that the Sun is more Perfe& or more Luminous than Dirt ; nor that the 
Celebrated Beauties of Romancers and Poets, have any advantage over the moſt corrupted Car- 
caſſes; they are our falſe and treacherous Senſes thot tell us this. It is in vain for Men to cry out 
againſt what we ſay; all their Railleries and Exclamations will appear frigid and ridiculous, to. 
ſuch as ſhall ſeriouſly examine the Reaſons we have alledged:. 

Thoſe who are ug'd to no other Preception than that of their Senſes, believe the Sun to abound 


with Light; but thoſe whocan be Senſible and Reaſonable at the ſame time, are of another opinion; 
I am very well 


provided they have as good a Faculty of Reaſoning, as they have of Senſation. 

perſwaded, that even thoſe who pay the greateſt Detereace to the teſtimony of their 

would cloſe with our Opinion, had they well conſider'd the things that we have faid: But they 

are too much in love with the Deluſion of their Senſes; they have obey'd their Prejudices too 

Gs HR their Soul is too unthoughtful, or forgetful, to acknowledge or remember that all the 
er 


P ions ſhe imagines ſhe ſees in Bodies, belong only to her ſelf. | 
very little concern'd for 
onſequenty are incompe- 


{But it is not ta this fort of Men we addreſs our ſelves, we are 
their Approbation and Eſteem :) They refuſe to hearken to us, and c 
teat Judges; weare ſatisfy'd in defending Truth, and having the Approbation of thoſe who 
ras labour to rid themſelves of the Errors of their Senſes, and to employ the Light of their | 
Underſtanding,y We only _— of them, that they would ſeriouſly Meditate oa theſe T1 

[4 


[ 


with the greateſt Atteation they can, and then let them judge of them : Ler them oy \ 
or acquit them z we ſubmit them to their Judgment, ſince by thei jog they have ob- + 
tain'd a Supreme Power aad Juriſdition over them, which without Injuſtice cannot be conteſted 


with them. 4. f / WP Ferre Oh A MIN Ko UWP . 
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The Concluſion of the Firſt Book. I. That oar Senſes are given us only 
for the Preſervation of our Body, II. T hat we ought to doubt of the Re- 
ports they make. III. That 'tis no little thing to doubt, as we ought to do.” 


which our Senſes lead us, whether in regard to their own ObjeRs, or in reſpe&t of Things, 
which can only be perceiv'd by the Underſtanding : And I am of an Opinion, that we fall 
into no Error by their ConduR, the cauſe whereof may not be diſcover'd by the things that have 
been ſaid, in caſe a Man will beſtow a little Meditation upon them. | 
L We have hitherto ſeen, that our Senſes are moſt faithful and exa@ in inſtructing us in the Re- 
Tha our lations, which all the Bodies which ſurround us have with our own, but are incapable of teach- 
Senſes are jng ns what theſe Bodies are in their own Nature; that to make the beſt uſe of them, they muſt 
irgy me only be imploy'd to the Preſervation of our Health and Life ; and that they can't be ſufficiently 
Pay Preſer- deſpis'd, when they pretend to raiſe themſelves to a Sovereignty above the Underſtanding. This 
vation of is the Principal Thing I would gladly have well remembred in all this Firſt Book, viz. Let a 
our Body. Man throughly conſider, that our Senſes were only given us for the Preſervation of our Body, let 
him fortifie himſelf in this Notion; and in order to free himſelf from the Ignorance he is under, 
let him ſeek ont other Snuccors and Aſſiſtances, than thoſe his Senſes furniſh him withall. 
IT. - But ſuppoſing there be ſome ſuch Men to be found, (as doubtleſs there be but too many of 
Tha we them) who will not be perſwaded of theſe laſt Propoſitions by what we have hitherto ſaid, we 
_ of demand of them ſtill much lefs than this; we only deſire of them to enter into ſome Diſtruſt 
. the Reports Of their Senſes, and if they cannot entirely reject their Teſtimonies as falſe and treacherous, 
Z which our let them only ſeriouſly doubt, leſt theſe Reports ſhould not be abſolutely true: And certainly, 
2 Senſes in my Opinion, enough hath been ſaid, to caſt at leaſt ſome Scruple in the Mind of Reaſonable 
_ of Men, and conſequently to excite them to the Employing their Liberty otherwiſe than they have 
''s" hithertodone: for if they could once begin to doubt, that the Reports of their Senſes were not 
true, they might with greater Eaſe with-hold their Conſent, and fo prevent their falling into 
thoſe Errors, into which they have hitherto fallen eſpecially if they could remember that Rule 
we have given at the Beginning of this Diſcourſe, That we ought nor to give an entire Conſent, ex- 
cept to Things that appear _ evident, and to which we could not forbear conſenting, without being 
certainly convinc'd, we ſhould make an ill uſe of our Liberty in not conſenting. | 
ST, For what remains, let not a Man imagine he has made but an inconſiderable Progrefs, if he has 
» tr,” only learn'd to Doubt. To know how to Doubt with Judgment and Reaſon, is not ſo ſinall a 
thingro thing as 1s ſuppos'd./ For we mult needs ſay, there is a great deal of difference hetwixt Doubt- 
doubr 5 ing and Doubting. (Some Doubt out of a Raſh Paſſion, and a Brutiſh Reſolution ; others out 
we ought of Blindneſs and Malice, out of Humour and Fancy, and becauſe they will do ſo; But there are 
94. others likewiſe, that Doubt out of Prudence and Caution, out of Wiſdom and Penetration of 
Mind. The Academicks and Atheiſts Doubt after the former manner ; but true Philo/ophers Doubt 
in the latter. The firſt Doubt is a Doubt of Darkneſs, which never condutts ns towards the 
Light, but ſets us at a greater Diſtance from it. The ſecond Noubt proceeds from Light, and 
is aſſiſtant in ſome meaſure, to the * pry tgmace of it, in its turn/ 
"Thoſe who only Doubt in the former manner, know not what it is to Doubt with Under- 
ſtanding : They Laugh at Monſieur Des Carter's teaching us to Doubt, in the firſt of his Meraphy- 
fical Meditations; becauſe it ſeems to them, that it 1s no other, than a Fantaſtick Doubting ; 
That it can only be ſaid in general, that our Nature is Infirm, that our Mind is full of Blind- 
neſs, that we ought to be very careful to rid our ſelves of our Prejudices, and ſome ſuch things 
as theſe. They ſuppoſe that this is enough to prevent heing ſeduc'd by their Senſes, and not to 
be deceiv'd at all. But it is not enough to complain, that the Mind is weak ; we muſt make her 
ſenſible of her Weakneſſes: It is not enough to ſay, She is ſubjet unto Error ; we muſt diſcover 
to her wherein her Errors conſiſt, to which I think we have given an Introduction in this firſt 
Book, by accounting for the Nature and Errors of our Senſes; and we will ſtill purſue the ſame 
Deſign, in explaining the Nature and Errors of our Imagination ia the Second. 


I HAVE, if I am not miſtaken, made a ſufficient Diſcovery of the General Errors into 
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BOOK the SECOND, 
Concerning - | 


. The IJmaGINaATION. 


THE FIRST PART 


CRAFT. L 


I. A General [Idea of the Imagination. II. That it includes two Faculties, 
an Afive and a Paſſive. III. A General Cauſe of the Changes which hap- 
pen in the Imagination of Men; and the Foundation of the Second Book. 


N the foregoing Book I have treated concerning the Senſes; I have endeavour'd to Ex- 
plain their Nature, and precifely to determine the Uſe that ought to be made of them. 
| have diſcover'd the Principal and moſt General Errors, wherein they ingage us : and 
have attempted ſuch a Limiration of their Power, as to put Man in a capacity of Hoping 
much, and Fearing nothing from them; whilſt they keep them within thoſe Boundaries [ 

have preſcrib'd them. Iu this Second Book I ſhall Diſcourſe concerning the Imagination, as. the 

Natural Order of things obliges me. For there is ſo near a Relation and Affinity betwixt the 

Imaginationand the Senſes, that they 1n no wiſe ought to be ſeparated. We ſhall ſee too in the Sequel 

of the Diſcourſe, that theſe two Powers are no farther Different than according to Degrce of 
more or leſs. 

This then is the Method which I have Obſerv'd in this Treatiſe - It is divided into three Parts. 
In the Firſt I Explain the Narrral Carſes of the Diſorder and Errors of the Imagination : In the Second 
| make ſome Application of theſe Cauſes to the more General Errors of the Imagination ;, and I Diſcourſe 
of ſuch as may be term'd the Aforal Cauſes of theſe Errors. In the Third I treat of the Cont agi- 
ous Communication of Strong Imaginations. 

- Though the greateſt part of the things contain'd in this Trat may not be ſo new, as thoſe 

I have already dcliver'd in Explaining the Errors of the Senſes, yet their Uſe and Advantage will 

be no leſs conliderable. Men of bright and clarify'd Underſtandings can eaſily diſcover the Er- 
rors, and the Cauſes of the Errors I am treating of: But there are few ſuch Men as can make 
ſufficient Reflection thereupon: I pretend not to give Inſtructions to all the World, . my deſign 
is only to Inform the Ignorant, and to Caution and Remind the reſt, or rather I try to be my owa 

Inſtrutour and Remembrancer. 

It has been ſaid in the Firſt Book, that the Organs of our Senſes were compos'd of little Fi- d- 
bres, which terminate, on one hand, upon the External parts of the Body, and on the Skinz and on , ;.... E 
the other, center in the middle of the Brain. But theſe Fibres may be moved in a two-fold manner; ral 14ea of 3 
either by commencing their Motion at thoſe Extremities which terminate in the Brain, or at thoſe the /maz:- 
which terminate on the Surface of the Body. | Being the Agitation, of theſe Fibres cannot be com- 7%" 
municated to the Brain, but the Soul muſt have ſome Perception or other; if the Agitation be 
begun by the Impreſſion of Obje&s, made upon the Poway Surface of the Fibres ot the Nerves, 

and 


os 
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and be communicated to the Brain ; the Soul thereupon receives a Senſation, and 


* By 4 Nggural Fudg- judges # what ſhe has the Senſation of, to be withour ;, that is to ſay, She perceives 
—_— gs, c E4ig F, an Object as Preſent : but if it be only the Internal Fibres that are agitated by thi 
n in jeveral Courſe of the Animal Spirits, or 1n ſome other manner, the Soul Imagines and 


preced ing Book. 


judges what ſhe imagines to be not without, but within the Brain ; that is, ſhe 
perceives an Obje&t as Ab/enr. And this is the difference there is between Senſation and Ima- 
1144 403. 6 
: But it pught to be obſery'd, That the Fibres of the Brain are more violently agitated by the 
Impreffion of External Obje&ts, than by the Courſe of the Animal Spirits; and that for this reaſon 
the Soul is more nearly touch'd by External Objects, which ſhe judges as preſent, and, as it were, 
capable of making her inſtantly ſenſible of Pleaſure or Pain, than by the Courſe of the Animal Spi- 
rits. And yet it happens ſometimes in Perſons whoſe Animal Spirits are put in extream Commotion, 
by Faſtings, Watchings, a ſcorching Fever, or a violent Paſſion, that theſe Spirits move the Inter- 
nal Fibres of the Brain with as great a force, as External Objets ; ſo that theſe Perſons have the 
Senſation of what they ſhould only have the /magination, and think they See Objects before their 
Eyes, which they only Imagine 1n the Brain, Which evidently ſhews, that, in regard of what oc- 
_ Fog Body, the Senſes and [magination difter but ia Degree of more or le/s, as I have before 
eclar'd. 

But in Order to give a more diſtiaQt and particular Idea of the hnaginarion, we muſt know that 
as often as any Change happens in that part of the Brain where the Nerves unite, there happens 
a Change alſo in the Soul: That is, as has heen already explain'd, if there happens any 
Motion 1a this part which alters the Order of its Fibres, there happens, at the ſame time, a new 
Perception in the Soul; and ſhe either Feels or Imagines ſomething afreſh : And that the Soul is in- 
capable of receiving any freſh Serſarion or Imagination, without ſome Alteration in the Fibres of 
that-part of the Brain. | 

So that the Faculty of Imagining, or the Imagination, conſiſts only in the Power the Soul has of 
framing the Images of Objects, by effetting a Change in the Fibres ot that part of the Brain, 
which may be call'd the Principal Part, as being that which correſponds to all the Parts of our 
Body; and is the Place where the Soul keeps her immediate Reſidence, if I may be fo al- 
low'd to ſpeak. | 

T his mauiteſtly ſhews that this Power which the Soul has of Forming theſe Images, includes 


Two Fa- two things; one that has its Dependence on the Soul, and the other on the Body, The firſt is 


eulties in 


the Aron and the Command of the Will, The ſecond is the ready Obedience paid to it by the 


zbe Imagi- Animal Spirits which delineate thoſe Images, and by the Fibres of the Brain wherein they muſt 


mation, an 
Adtive and 


« Paſſroe. 


nl. 
A general Objects, by imprinting them (as I may ſo ſay) in the Fibres of the Brain ; the greater and more- 


be imprinted, In this Tra&, both one and the other of theſe two things go indifferently by 
the Name of [navination; nor are they diltinguiſh'd by the Terms A#ive and Paſſive, which 
might be given them ; becauſe the Senſe of the thing : p94 of, calily determines which of the 
Two is underſtood, whether the At:ve Imagination of the Sol, or the Paſſive Imagination of 
the Body, 

I ſhal] not here particularly determine which is that Priacipal Part of the Brain before-men- 
tion'd; Firſt, Becauſe it would be but an uſeleſs thing to do it. Secondly, Becauſe it 1s not perfectly 
and infallibly known. And laſtly, Since I could not conviace others, it being a Matter incapa- 


ble of Probation in this place ; though I ſhould be infallibly allur'd which was this Principal Part, _ 


I ſhould think it more adviſeable to ſay nothing of it. 

Whether then it be according to the Opinion of Dr. W:/s, in the two little Bodies, call'd by 
him Corpora Striata, that the common Senle reſides; and the Cells of the Brain preſerve the Spe= 
cies of the Memory, and the Corpus Calloſum be the Seat of Imagination. Whether it be according 
to Fernelins's Opinion, in the Pra Mater, which involves the Subltance of the Brain: Whether 
It be in the Pineal Gland, according to the Notion of Des-Carres; or, laſtly, in ſo:ac other part 
hitherto undiſcover'd, that our Soul exerciſes her Principal Functions, 1s of no great concern 
to know. *Tis enough to be aſſur'd that there is a Principal Part, (and this js moreover abſo- 
lutely neceſſary) and that the Baſis of Mr. Des-Carres's Syſtem ſtands its ground. For 'tis to be 
well obſerv'd, that though he ſhould be miſtaken in aſſuring us it is the Pincal Gland, to 
which the Soul is immediately united, this could no ways injure the Foundation of his Sy/tem, 
from which may ever be deduc'd all the profit that could be expected trom the true, ro make all 
neceſſary advances in the knowledge of Man. 

Since then the Imagination conſiſts only in the Power the Soul has of Forming, the Images of 


cauſe of the diſtin the Impreſſes of the Animal Spirits are, which are the ſtrokes of theſe-lmages, the 


Changes 
which b, 
pen in 


Imaginari- 


more ſtrongly and diſtin&tly the Soul will imagine Objects. Now, as the | argenefs, and Depth, 


64 and Cleaverneſs of the ſtrokes of any Sculpture depend upon the Forcible Acting of the G1a- 


ving Inſtrument, and the plyable yielding of the Plate; ſo the Depth, and the Diſtiattneſs of 


on; andthe the Impreſſes of the Imagination, depend on the Force of the Animal Spirits, and the 
oundation Conſtitution of the Fibres of the Brain : And 'tis the Variety that is found in theſe two 


EE things, which is almoſt the univerſal Cauſe of that great Diverility we obſerve in the Minds 


of different Men. WS ; 
For *tis no hard thing to account for all the different Characters to be met with in the Minds 


of Men : On the one hand, by the Abundance and Scarcity, by the Rapidnels and Slownefs, by 


the Groſlneſs and the Littleneſs of the Animal Spirits ; and on the other hand, by the 4 _ 
ail 
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and Courſenefs, by the Moiſture and Drineſs, by the Facility and Difficulty of the yieldifg of 
the Fibres of the Brain; and laſtly, by the Relation the Animal Spirits may poſſibly have with 
*theſe Fibres. And it would be very expedient for every one, forthwith to try to Imagine to 
himſelf all the different Combinations of theſe things, and to apply himſelf ſeriouſly to the 
Conlideration of all the Differences we have obſerv'd between the Minds of Men. { Becauſe it is 
ever more Uſeful, and alſo more Pleaſant for a Man to employ his own Mind, and*to accuſtom 
it to the fiading our Truth by its own Induſtry, than to ſuffer it to gather Ruſt by a careleſs La- 
rinefs, in applying it only to things wholly digeſted, and explain'd to his hands, Beſides that, 
there are ſome things ſo delicately nice and fine, in the difterent Charatter of Mi that a Man 
may ealily ſometimes diſcover them, and be ſenſible of them himſelf, but is unable to repreſent 
them, or make them ſenlible to others, 

But that we may explain, as far as poſſibly we can, all the Differences that are found in diffe- 
rent Minds, and that every Man may more eaſily obſerve in his own, the Caufe of all the Chan- 
ges, he ſenſibly perceives in it at different times; it ſeems convenient to make a general En- 
quiry into the Cauſes of the Changes, which happen in the Animal Spirits, and in the Fibres 
of the Brain : Since this will make way for the Diſcovery of all thoſe, which happen in the 
Imagination. 

/ Man never continues long like himſelf; all Mankind have ſufficient Internal ConviRtions of .. 
their own Inconſtancy.y A Man judges one while in one manner, and another while in another, - 
concerning the ſame Subjec . (In a word, the Life of a Man conſiſts only in the Circulation of the 
G/cod, and in another Circulation of Tho:ghts and Deſi-cs.# And I am of Opinion, a Man can't em-, 
ploy his Time much better, than in Searching'for the Cauſes of theſe Changes we are ſubje& to, ; 
and eqtring into the Knowledge of our Selvyes;* , : 


CHEAP. IL 


]. o the Animal Spirits, and the Changes they are ſubje& to in general. 
II. T hat the Chyle entering the Heart, occaſions a Change in the Spirits. 
HI. That Wine does the Fake thing. 


til and agitated parts of the Blood ; which Subtilty and Agitation is principally owing ,,7* 
to the Fermentation it receives in the Heart ;, and the violent Motion of the Muſcles, rirs,and "8 
which conſtitote that part : That theſe |Spirits, together with the reſt of the Blood, are condu- Changes 
Qed through the Arteries to the Brain: [And that there they are ſeparated from it, by ſome parts #** ec 
appropriated to that purpoſe ; but which they are, it has not been yet agreed upon. age - 
From whence we ought to conclude, that in caſe the Blood be very ſubtil, it will have abun. "5a" 
dance of Animal Spirits ; but if it be groſs, the Animal Spirits will be tew : That if the Blood 
be compos'd of parts eaſe to be inflam'd in the Heart, or very fit for Motion, the Spirits in the 
Brain will be extreamly heated and agitated : And, on the contrary, it the Blood admits little 
Fermentation in the Heart, the Animal Spirits will be languid, unactive, and without force : 
And laſtly, according to the Solidity, which is found in the parts of the Blood, the Animal Spi- 
\ rits will have more or leſs {olidity, and conſequently greater or leſſer force in their Motion. But 
theſe things ought tobe explain'd more at large, and the Truth of them made more ſenlibly ap- 
parent, by Examples and uncontroverted Experiments that prove them. 

The Authority of the Ancients has not only blinded ſome Mens Underſtandings, but we may xx 
ſay, has ſeal'd up their Eyes.For there are ſtill a ſort of Men that pay ſo ſubmiſſive a deference to 7har the 
Ancient Opinions, or poſſibly are fo ſtiff and obſtinate, that they will not ſee thoſe things which Cbyie en- 
they could not contradi&t, would they but pleaſe to open once their Eyesy We daily fee Men, ph. the 
in good Reputation and Eſteem for their Study, Wrice and Diſpute publickly againſt the Viſible 7,571, © 
ml Senſible Experiments of the Circulation of the Blood, againſt that of the Gravitation and Charge i 
Elaſtick force of the Air, and others of the like Naturex The Diſcovery Mr. Pacquet has made the Spirirs, 
in our Time, and which we have here occaſion for, is of the number of thoſe that are miſ-for- 
tunate, meerly for want of being Born Old ; and, as a Man may fay, with a Venerable Beard. 

I ſhall not, however, omit to make uſe of it, and am under no Apprehenfion of being blam'd 
by Judicious Mea for doing fo. 

According to that Diſcovery, it is manifeſt that the Chyle does not immediately pafs from the 
Viſcera to the Liver, through the Meſaraick Veins, as was believ'd by the Ancients; but that it- 
paſſes out of the Bowels into the Lafteal Veins, and from thence into ſeveral Recepracles, where 
theſe Yeins coterminate : That from thence it aſcends through the Duttus Thorarrcns along the 
Vertebre of the Back, and proceeds to mix with the Blood in the Aritary Vein, which enters 1nto 
the Superiour Trunck of Vena Cava ;, and thus being mingled with the Blood, ic diſcharges itſelf 
into the Heart. . 

It ought to be concluded from this Experiment, that the Blood thus mingled with the Chyle, 
being very different from that which has already circulated ſeycral times through the Heart, the 


»7 | \1S confeſs'd by all the World, that the Animal Spirits are nothing, but the more ſub- A » 


Animal 
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Animal Spirits, that are only the more fine and ſubtil parts of it, ou ht to be very different in 
Perſons that are faſting, and others after they have eaten. Again, becauſe in the Meats and 
Drinks that are us'd, there is an infinite Variety, and likewiſe thoſe that uſe them, have Bodies ' 
diverſly diſpos'd : (Two Perſons after Dinner, though riſing from the ſame Table, muſt ſenſibly 
perceive in their Faculty of Imagining, ſo great a Variety of Alterations, as is impoſlible to be 
deſcrib'd.' 

[ confeſs thoſe who are in a perfed ſtate of Health, | wg wy Digeſtion ſo ealily, that the Chyle 
flowing into the Heart, neither augments nor diminiſhes the Heat of it, and is ſcarce any Ob- 
ſtruction to the Blood's fermenting in the very ſame manner, as if it enter'd all alone : So that 
their Animal Spirits, and, conſequently their Imaginative Faculty admit hardly any Change there- 
by. But as for Old and Infirm People, they find in themſelves very ſenlible Alterations after a 
Repaſt : They generally grow dull and fleepy ; at leaſt, their En flags and languiſhes, 
and has no longer any Briskneſs or Alacrity. They can concetye nothing diſtinly, and are 
unable to apply themſelves to any thing. In a word, they are quite different and other ſort of 
People from what they were before. 

INT. But that thoſe of a more ſound and robuſt Compleftion, may likewiſe have ſenſible proofs of 
| Mn © what I have ſaid ; they need only make reflection on what happens to them in Drinking Wine 
ſame thing. ſomewhat more freely than ordinary; or on what would fall out upon their drinking Wine at one 
Meal, and Iarey at another. For it is certain, that unleſs they be extreamly ſtupid, or that 
their Body be of a make very extraordinary, they will ſuddaialy feel in themſelves ſome Briskneſs, 

or little Drouſineſs, or ſome ſuch other accidental thing. 
IWize is ſo ſpirituous,that it is Animal Spirits almoſt ready made : But Spirits a little too libertine 
" and unruly,that not eaſily ſubmit to the orders of the Will, by reaſon of their Solidity and exceſſive 
Agitation. Thus it produces even in Men that are of a moſt ſtroug and vigorous Conſtitution, 
Vinum l1y- Ercater Changes in the Imagination, and in all the parts of the Body, than Meats, and other Li- 
Rator do- Qquors. Ut gives a Man a Foil, in Plantus's Expreſſion; and produces many Effet in the Mind, leſs 


4s 
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lolus eſt, advantagious than thoſe deſcrib'd by Horace in thele Lines. 


Onid non Ebrietas deſignat ? operta recludit - 
Spes jubet efſe ratas: in pralia trudit imermen: - 
Sollicitis animis onus exim't : addocer artes. 
Fecundi calices quem non fecere difertum ? 
Contratla quem non in paupertate ſolutum ? 


[t would be no hard matter to give a Reaſon for all the Principal Effets produc'd in the Ani- 
mal Spirits, and thereupon in the Brain, and in the Soul it ſelf, by this Commixture of the Chyle 
and Blood ; as to explain how Wine exhilarates, and gives a Man a certain Sprightlineſs of Mind, 
when taken with Moderation; why it Brutifics a Man in proceſs of time, by being drunk to 
exceſs; why a Man is drouſie after a good Meal, and a great many others of like Nature, for 
which very ridiculous Accounts are uſually given. But belides that I am not writing a Tract of 
Phyſicks, I muſt have been neceſſitated to have given ſome ldea of the Anatomy of the Brain, or have 
made ſome Suppolition, as Monſieur Des-Cartes has done betore me in his Treatiſe conterning Man, 
without which it were impoſſible to explain ones ſelf. But finally, it a Man ſhall read with At- 
tention that Diſcourſe of Monſieur Des-Cartes, he will pollibly be fatisty'd as to all theſe particu- 
lar Inquiries ; becauſe that Author explains all theſe things ; at leaſt, he furniſhes us with 
ſufficient Knowledge of them, to be able of our ſelves to diſcover them by Meditation, provided 


we are any whit acquainted with his Principles. 
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That the Air imployd in Reſpiration cauſes ſome Change in the 
HE ſecond general Cauſe of the Changes which happen in the Animal Spirits, is the Air 
we breath, For though it does not forthwith make ſuch ſenſible Impreſſions as the 


Animal Spirits. 

4: Chyle, yet it cauſes at long run, what the Juices of Meats do in a much fhorter time. 
This Air paſles out of the Branches of the Trachea into thoſe of the Arteria YVeroſa: Hence it 
mingles, and ferments with the reſt of the Blood in the Heart ; and, according to its own par- 
ticular Diſpoſition, and that of the Blood, it produces very great Changes in the Animal Spirits, 
and conſequently in the Imaginative Faculty. 

I know there are ſome Perſons, who will not be perſuaded that the Air mixes with the Blood 
in the Lungs and Heart; becauſe they cannot diſcover with their Eyes, the Paſſages in the Bran- 
ches of the Trachea, and in thoſe of the Arteria Venoſa, through which the Air is communicated. 


But the Aion of the Intelleft ought not to ſtop, when that of the Senſes can go no farther. It 


can penetrate that which to them is impenetrable, and lay hold on things which have no handle 
| tor 
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for the Senſes. 'Tis not to be queſtion'd, but ſome of the Blood continually 
through the Branches of the Vena Arterioſa, into thoſe of the Trachea. The Smell and Moi 
of the Breath, ſufficiently prove it; and yet the Paſſages of that Communication are im 
ptible. Why then may not the ſubtil parts of Air be allow'd to paſs through the Branches of 
the Trachea, into the Arteria Venoſa though the Paſſages of this Communication be undiſcerni- 
ble? In fine, a much greater quantity of, Humours tranſpire through the imperceptible Pores of 
the Arteries and the Skin, than eſcape through the other Avenues of the Body ; and even the 
'Pores of the moſt ſolid Metals, are not fo cloſe, but there are found Bodies in Nature little 
enough to find a free paſſage through them ; ſince otherwiſe theſe Pores would quickly be en- 
tirely ſtopt. ? v2 

It is ts that the courſe and ragged parts of the Air cannot penetrate through the ordinary 
Pores of Bodies; and that Waterit ſelf, though extreamly groſs;can glide through thoſe crannies, 
which will not give admittance to them. But we ſpeak not here of the co or branch'd and 
ragged Parts of Air; they ſeem to be of little uſe to Fermentation : We only ſpeak of the lit- 
tle, ſtiffand pungent Parts, and ſuch as have none or very few Branches to impede their paſſage, 
becauſe theſe are the fitteſt for the Fermentation of the Blood. f 

I might notwithſtanding affirm upon the Teſtimony of S:{vixs; that even the courſeſt Air paſſes 
from the Tracvea to the Heart, who tefifjes he has ſeen it paſs thither by the Art and Ingenuity 
of Atr. de Srammerdam. For *tts more reaſonable to believe a Man who ſays he has ſeen It, than 
a thouſand others who talk at random. Ir is certain then that the moſt refin'd and ſubtil Parts of 
Air which we breath, eater into the Heart; and there, together with the Blood and Chyle, 
keep up the Fire which gives Lite and Motion to our Body ; and that according to their different 
Qualirics, they introduce great Changes 1a the Fermentation of the Blood, and in the Animal 
SpIrits. | 

"We daily diſcover the Truth of this by the various Humours, and the different Characters of 

the Minds of Men of difſereat Countries : {The Gaſcons, for inſtance, have a more brisk and 
lively Imagiaation, than the Normans: Fhoſe'of Khoan, and Dieppe, and Picardie, differ all from 
one another: And yet farther from the Low-Normans, though at no great diſtance from each 
other. But it we conſider Men that live in Countries more remote, we ſhall find much ſtranger Numquid 
Difterences between them : For inſtance, an Jralian, a Flemming, and a Dutch-Man. To con- 299 ulcra 
clude, there are places celebrated in all Ages for the Wiſdom of their Inhabitants, as Theman ©* fapien- 
and Athens, and others, as notorious for their Stupidity, as Thebes and Abdera, and ſome others. Yan? Fer. 


; ; PL F 6,49. Vo Þo 
Arhents tenue calum, ex quo acutiores (ttiam putantur Attict, craſſum Thebis. Cic. de Fato. R 


Abderitane pettora plebis habes. Mart. 


Beotum in craſſo jurares aere natum. Hor. 


CHAP IV. 


. Of the Change of the Spirits caus d by the Nerves, which go to the 
Heart and Lungs. II. Of that which is caus'd by the Nerves, which 20 
to the Liver, to the Spleen and Vifcera. III. That all that, is perforn'd 
without the concurrence of our Will, but yet it cannot be done without a 
Providence. | 


nary, aud moſt aftive of them all, becauſe it is this which produces, maintains and 
corroborates all the Paſſions. For our better underſtanding this, we muſt know that 
the Nerves of the fifth, ſixth, and eighth Conjugation ſhoot out the greateſt part of their Bran- 
ches: into the Breaſt and Belly, where they are moſt advantagiouſly imploy'd for the Preſer- 
vation of the Body, but moſt dangerouſly in regard to the Soul : Becauſe theſe Nerves in their 
Adtion depend not on the Will of Men, as do theſe us'd in moving the Legs and Arms, and 
other External Parts of the Body : And they have a greater influence upon the Soul, than the 
Soul has upon them. 
We muſt know then, that many of the Branches of the Nerves of the eighth Conjugation, fall 
in among the Fibres of the Principal of all the Muſcles, the Heart ; that they encircle its Orifi- aF _ of 
ces, its Auricles and its Arteries. That they expatiate alſo into the Subſtance of the Lungs, and ;þ. 'S iris 
thus by their different Motions produce very conſiderable Changes in the Blood. For the Nerves caus'd by 
which are diſpers'd among the Fibres of the Heart, cauſing it to. Dilate and Contratt it ſelf in too #he Nerves 
haſty and violent a manner, throw, with an unuſual force, abundance of Blood towards the wg ing 
Head, and all other External Parts of the Body. Though ſometimes theſe ſame Nerves have a ,,; Lungs 
quite contrary Effet. As for the Nerves which ſurround the Orifices of the Heart, its Avuricles 


and Arteries, their uſe is much the ſame with that of the Regifters, wherewith the Chymrſts mode- 
O rate 


I" third cauſe of the Changes, which happen to the Animal Spirits, is the moſt ordi- 
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rate the Heat of their Fornaces ; or of Cocks which are inſtrumental in Fountains, to late the | 

_ Conrſe of their Waters. For the uſe of theſe Nerves is to contratt and dilate diverſly the Orifices 
of the Heart, and by that manner to haſten, and retard the Emrance and the Exit of the Blood, Gs 
and fo to avgment and diminiſh the Heat of it. Laſtly, The Nerves which are diſpers'd over the 
L195, have the fame employment : For the Lungs being made up only of the Branches of the Tra- 
hea, of the Vena Avrterioſa, andthe Arreria Venoſa, interwoven one among another, it is plain 
that the Nerves which arediſpersA through their'Subſtance, by their.ContraQtion, muſt obſtrut 
the Air from paſſing ſo freely out of the Branches of the Trachea, and the Blood out of rhoſe of 
the Vena Arrerioſa, into the Arteria YVenoſa, to diſcharge it ſelf intothe Heart. Thus theſe Nerves 
according to their different agitation, augment and diminiſh ſtill the Heat and Motion of the 
Blood. 

All the Paſſions furniſh us with very ſenſible Experiments of theſe different Degrees of Heat 

of our Heart; we manifeſtly feel its Diminution and Augmentation ſometimes on a ſudden : 

And as we falfly judge our Senſations to be in the Parts of our Body, and by occaſion of them to 
be Excitcd in our Soul, as has been explain'd in the foregoing Book ;, So the generality of Philo- 
ſophers imagine the Heart to be the Principal Seat of the Paſſions of the Soul, and tis even at 
this day the molt common and recetv'd Opinion. 

Now becauſe the Imaginative Faculty receives conſiderable Changes by the Changes which ha 
pen in the Animal Spirits; and becauſe the Animal Spirits are very different, according to the 
different Fermentation of the Blood, perform'd in the Heart; it is cafie to diſcoyer the Reaſon 
of Paſſionate People's imagining things quite otherwiſe, than thoſe who conſider'd the ſame ſe- 
dately, and in cold Blood. 

The other Cavſe which exceedingly contributes to the Diminution and Augmentation of 
theſe Extraordinary Fermentations of the Blood, in the Heart, conſiſts in the Aion of many 

. other Branches of the Nerves, whereof we have bcen ſpeaking, 

Fay Thele Branches are diſpers'd throughout the Liver, which contains the more ſubtil part of the 
chow , +4 Blood, or that which is commonly caJl'd the Z/le ; through the Spleer, which contains the groſſer 
the Spirix, Part, Or the Melancholy ;, throngh the Pancreas, which contains an acid Juice, moſt proper for 
caus4 ly Fermentation; through the Stomach, the Gurs, and the other parts, which contain the Chyle. Fi- 
per by tips nally, They are diſpers'd and ſpread about all the parts, that can any ways contribute to the 
W955 ; of pt varying the Fermentation of the Blood in the Heart. There is moreover nothing even to the 
the Spleen, Arteries and Veins, which has not a ConneCttion with theſe Nerves ; as Dr. Wilks tas diſcover'd 
and orher Of the Inferiour Trunck of the Great Artery, which is conneted to them near the Heart; of the 
Viicera, Axillary Artery on the right ſide; of the Emrlgent Ve;n, and ſeveral others. 

Thus the uſe of the Nerves being to agitate the parts (to which they are faſtened) diverſe 
ways, it is caſie to conceive how, for inſtance, the Nerve which ſurrounds the Liver may, by 
conltringing it, drive a great quantity of Bile into the Yeins, and the Canalis Cyſticus, which 
mingling with the Blood in the Yeins, and with the Ciyle, through the Caralrs Cyſticzrs, enters the 
Heart, and produces a Heat therein much more fervent than ordinary. Thus when a Man is 
mov'd with Se kind of Paſlions, tht Blood boyls in the Arterics and in the Veius, and the Heat 
is diffusd throughout the Body, the Fire flies up into the Head, which is preſently RlPd with 
ſuch a prodigious quantity of over-brisk and rapid Animal Spirits, as by their impetuous 
Current, hiader the Imagination from repreſenting other things, than thoſe, whoſe Images they 
form in the Brain ; that is, from thinking on other Obje*ts than thuſe of the Predominant Paſſion. 

"Tis fo again with the little Nerves which run into the $;/cc, or into other. parts which 

- Contain a Matter more groſs, and courſe, and lefs capable of Ecat and Motion ; they render the 
Kee Imagination wholly Languid, Drouſy and Unactive, by pouring into the Chanels of the Blood 
a Matter that is groſs and difficult to be put in Motion. 

As for thoſe Nerves which environ the Arteries and Veins, their Uſe is to put a ſtop to the cur- 
rent of the Blood, and, by their Preſſure and Conſtriction of the Veins and Avreries, oblige it 
to flow into thoſe places, where it meets with a pallage more free and open. Thus that part of 
the great Artery, which furniſhes all the parts of the Body, below the Heart, with Blood, being 
bound and ſtraitned by theſe Nerves, the Blood mult neceſſarily enter the Head in [greater quan- 
tities, and ſo produce a Change in the Animal Spirits, and conſcquently in the Imagination. 

11. But it ought to be well obſerv'd, that all this 1s perform'd by mere Mechaniſm ,, I mean, that all 

That theſe the different Movements of thcſe Nerves in all the different Pallious, arc not alfe&ted by the Com- 
things are mand of the Will; but on the contrary,are pertorm'd without its orders, aid even in contradiction 
yerform# to them : Inſomuch that a Body without a Soul diſpos'd like that of a ſound Man,wovld be capable 


bythe order 
of Provi- of all the Movements which accompany our Paſſions: And thus Bealts themſelves might have 


dence,with- ſuch as nearly reſembled them, though they were only pure Machines. ; 
our the con- This is the thing for which we ought to admire the Incompreheaſible Wiſlom of Him, who 


paviip mb has ſo regularly rang'd and contriv'd all theſe Natural Wheels, and Movements, as to make it 


ſufficient tor an Object, to move the Oprick Nerve in ſuch and ſuch a manuacr, to prodnce fo ma- 
ny diverſe Motions in the Heart, in the other inward parts of the Body, and on the Face it ſelt. 
For-it has lately been diſcover'd, that the ſame Nerve which ſhoots ſome of its Branches into 
the Heart, and into other Internal parts, communicates alſo ſome of its Branches into the Eye, 
the Mouth, and other parts of the Face; fo that no Paſſion can riſe or mutiay within, but ic 
muſt betray preſently it ſelt without, becauſe there caa be no Motion in the Branches exrended 
to the Heart, but there muſt another happen in thoſe, which are ſpread o'cr the Face. 

| The 
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The Correſpondence and Sympathy, which is found between the Nerves of the Face, and ſore 
athers, an{weriag to other places of the Body, not to be nam'd, is ſtill much more Remarkable 
nd that which occaſions this great Sympathy, is as in the other Paſſions, becauſe theſe little Nerves 
which climb into the Face, are only Branches of that which deſcends lower. 

When a Man is overtaken witn ſome violent Paſſion, if he is careful to make a RefleQion uport 
tvhat he feels in his Entrails, and in other parts of his Body, where the Nerves inlinuate themſelves, 
az alſo upon the Changes of Countenance, which accompany it; and if he conſiders that all 
divers Azitations of the Nerves, are altogether involuntary, and that they happea in ſpite of 
the Relittance that our Will can make to them, he will find it no hard matter to ſuffer himſelf to 
embrace this ſimple Expoſition, that hath beea given of all theſe Relations and Correſponden- 
cies betwixt the Nerves. 

But ifa Manexamines the Reaſons and the End of all theſe things, fo much Order and Wiſdom 


/ will be found in them, that a little Soberneſs of Thought and Attention will be able to convince 


the molt devoted Admirers of Epicarus and Lueretizs, that there is a Providence that governs the 
World. (Whew | fee a(W.uchy 1 have reaſon to conclude, that there is ſome Intelligent Being, 
lnce it is Impoſſi ble for Chance and Hap-hazard to produce, to range and ure all its Wheels. 
How then cankd it be poſſible, that Chance, and a confus'd Jumble of Atoms, ſhould be ca- 
pable of ranging in all Men and Animals, fuch abundance of different ſecret Springs and Engines 
with that Exattaeſs and Proportion, 4 T have juſt Explain'd : and that Men and Animals Fould 
thereby procreate others exactly like themſelves. So ridiculous it is to think or to ſay with Lu- 
crews, I hat all the parts which go to the Compoſition of Man, were pack't together by Chance 
that ms Eyes were not made with any defiga of Seeing, but that he afterwards thought of See- 
ing becaule he found he had Eyes; And thus with the other parts of the Body. Theſe are his 
\Vords. | 

I amina ne facias oculorum clara creata, 

Proſpicere ut poſſimus: &, ut proferre vids. 

Proceros paſſus, ideo faſtigia poſſe 

Sur arum, ac feminum pedibus fundata plicart - 

Brachia tum poro valid ex apta lacertis 

Ffje, manuſeque datas ttraque a parte mimftras, 

Ut facere ad vitam poſſimus, que foret uſits. 

Cetera de genere hoc inter quecunque pret tur : 

Omnia perverſa prepoſtera ſunt ratione, 

Ni: adeo quoniam natum”ſt in corpore, ut uti 

Fofſemus : fed quod natum 'ſt id procreat uſum. 


{Muſt not he needs have a ftrange Averſion to a Providence, who would thus voluntarily put 
out his Eyes for fear of ſeeing it, and endeavour to render himſelf inſenſible to Arguments (o 
ſtrong and convincing, as thoſe Nature furniſhes us withal? I confeſs, when once Men affett to 
be thought bold, or rather Atheiſtical Wits, as did the Fpicureens, they preſently find themſelves 
benighted in darkneſs, and fee only falſe glimmerings for the future; they peremptorily deny the 
moſt clear and Selt-evideat Truths, and as haughtily and Magilterially affirm the falſeſt and ob- 
ſcureſt Things in the World. 

The Poer I have juſt cited, may ſerve as a Proof of that Blindneſs of theſe venturous Wits ; 
he confidently pronounces, and againſt all appearance of Truth, about the moſt difficult and ob- 
ſcureſt Queſtions : when at the ſame time it may well be thought, he has no Preception of Idea's, 
that are molt clear and evident. If I ſhould ſtand to tranſcribe paſſages of that Author to juſti- 
fie what I ſay, 1 ſhould make too Jong and tedious a Digreſſion; for though it may be permitted 
me to make ſome Reflections, which ſtay and faſten the Mind for a Moment npou eſſential Truths, 
yet I ſhould never attone for making Digreſlions, which throw off the Mind- a conſiderable time, 
from its Attention to its principal Snbje, to apply it to things of little or no Importance. 


CHAP. V. 
I. Of the Memory, II. Of the Habits. 
E have been explaining the general Cauſes, as well External as Internal, which effect 
wW a Change inthe Animal Spirits, an+conſequently in the Imaginative Faculty. We 


have ſhewn that the External are the Meats we feed upon, and the Air we take in, 
for Reſpiration. And that the Internal confiſt in the Involuntary Kricuinn of certain Nerves. 
We know no other general Cauſes, and we are confident there are none. In ſo much that the Fa- 
culty of Imagining, as to the Body, depends only on two things, namely, the Animal Spirits, 
and the Diſpoſition of the Brain, whereon they att. There nothing more remains at preſent to 
to give us a perfe&t Knowledge of the Imaginatian, than the manifeſtation of the different Chan- 
ges, that may happen in the Subſtance of the Brain. 
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I. 
Of the 
Memcry. 


 oþ MarezRANCHE Concerning Book IT. 


They ſhall be examined by us, as ſoon as we have given ſome 1deaof the Memory and Habits, that 
is to ſay, of that facility we have of thinking upon things which we have already thought upon, 


and doing the ſame things we have already done : The Methodical Order of our Diſcourſe will 
have it ſo. 14 

In order to give an Explication of the, m—_—_ it ſhould be call'd to Mind, what has been ſe- 
veral times already inculcated ; that all our different Preceptions are affix'd to the Changes which 
happen to the Fibres of the Principal part of the Brain, wherein the Soul more particularly reſides. 

This one Snppoſition being laid down, the Nature of the Memory is Explain'd : for as the 
Branches ofa Tree, which have continued for ſome time bent after a particular manner; preſerve 
a readineſs and facility of being bent afreſh in the ſame manner ; ſo the Fibres of the Brain, ha- 
ving once receiv'd certain Impreſſions from the current of the Animal Sptrits, and from the 
Action of Objes upon them, retaia for a confiderable time, ſome Facility of receiving the ſame. 
Diſpoſitions. { Now the Aemory conſiſts only in that Promptneſs or Facility ; ſince a Man thinks 
upon the ſamethings, whenever the Brain receives the ſame Impreſſions. ! 
— And whereas the Animal Spirits at ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs ſtrongly upon the Sub- 


' Nance of the Brain; and External Objets make far greater Impreſſions, than the Imagination 


MN. 
Of the 
Habits. 


* ] ex- 
plain elſe- 
where 
wherein 
thy Power 


conſiſts. 


ſingly ; it is from hence cafie to diſcover, why a Man does not equally remember all the things he 
has formerly perceiv'd ; how, for inſtance, it comes to paſs, that what a Man has often percei- 
ved, is generally repreſented livelier to the Soul, than what a Man has had but now and then 
a Preception of: why he more diltinttly remembers the things he has ſeen, than thoſe he has only 
imagin'd ; and ſo why, for example, a Maa ſhall know better the diſtribution of the Veias in the 
Liver by once ſeeing the Diſſetion of that part, than by often reading it ia a Book of Anatomy ; 
and ſo of other things of like nature. 

But if a Man would make refletion upon what has been formerly ſaid, concerning the Imag:- 
ation; and upon the little which has juſt now been ſpoken concerning the Memory; and if he be 
rid of that prejudice, that our Brain is too little for the hoarding up and preſerving ſuch abun- 
dance of Traces and Impreſſions, he will take pleaſure in diſcovering the cauſe of all thoſe won- 
derful Effefts of the Memory, St. Auſtin with ſo much admiration ſpeaks of, in.the Tenth Book of 
his Confeſſions. But I ſhall not explain theſe things more at large; as believing it more expedi- 
ent for every Man to explain them to himſelf by ſome Eſſay of Thought ; for as much as the things 
that way diſcover'd, are always more grateful and agrecable, and make greater Impreſſion on us, 
than thoſe we learn from other Men. 

It is neceſſary to the wp mes of the Habits, to know the manner whereby ( we have reaſon 
to think) the Soul moves the parts of the Body, to which ſhe is united ; and that is this: Accor- 
ding to all appearances in the World, there are always in ſome places of the Brain, whatever 
they be, a very great Quantity of Animal Spirits, very rapidly mov'd by the Heat of the Heart, 
from whence they proceeded ; and molt readily difpos'd to glide into thoſe places, where they 
find an cafie and an open paſſage. All the Nerves terminate in the Receptacle of thoſe Spirits, 
and the Soul has the * Power of dgtermining their Motion, and conducting them through the 
Nerves, into all the Muſcles of the Body. Theſe Spirits enteriag therein ſwell them up, and - 
conſequently contratt them : And thus they move the parts to which the Muſcles are afix'd. 

We ſhall readily be perſwaded, that the Soul moves the Body in the manner thus explain'd, if 
it be obſerv'd, that when a Man has been a long time faſting, let him try, how he will, to give 
certain motions to his Body, he will be unable to effe&t them, and even will be at ſome pains to 
ſtand upon his Legs. But it ſo be he find a way of conveying into his Heart ſomething very Spi- 
rituous, as Wine or any like nutriment, he forthwith perceives that his Body obeys his Deſires 
with far greater facility, and that he is able to move it how he pleaſes. For this ſingle Experi- 
ment makes it, one would think, ſufficiently maniteſt, that the Soul is incapable of giving Moti- 
on to her Body for want of Animal Spirfts; and that by their means ſhe re-aſſumes her Sove- 
reignity and Dominion over it. 

Now theſe Inflations of the Muſcles are fo plain and palpable ia the Motions of our Arms, and 
other parts of our Body; and 'tis ſo reaſonable to believe theſe Muſcles cannot receive any Infla- 
tion, without the admiſſion of ſome body into them ; as a Bladder-cannot be blowa and extended, 
without the entrance of the Air, or ſomething elſe; that it ſeems not to be doubted but the Ani- 
mal Spirits are driven from the Brain, through the Nerves into the Muſcles, to dilate them, and 
to produce in them all the Motions we deſire. For a Muſcle being full is neceſſarily ſhorter than 
waen It is empty; and ſo attrafts and moves the part to which it is conjoin'd , | as may be ſeen 
explain'd more at large in Ar. Des Cartes Treatiſe ot the Paſſions, and in that Concerning Man. 1 do 
not however deliver that Explication as perietly demonſtrated in all its parts : To render it en- 
tirely evident , there are many things farther requiſite to be demanded : without which, it is next 
to impoſlible to explain ones ſelf. But the Knowledge of them is not ſo uſeful for our Subjedt ; 
for let the Explication be true or falſe, it will not fail to be of equal uſe to acquaint us with the Na- 
ture of the Habits. Since if the Soul moves not the Body in that manner, it neceſſarily moves it 
in ſome other, that comes up near enough to it, to deduce thoſe conſequences from it, which 
we ſhall infer. 

But to the intent we may purſue our Explication, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the Spirits 
find not the paths, through which they ought to paſs, always ſo free and open, as they ſhould be; 
which is the occalion, for example, of the Difficulty we meet with in moving thc Fingers with 


that Nimbleneſs as is neceſſary to play on Mutlical Iaſtruments; or the Muſcles imploy'd in 
Prouun- 


Chap. VI. The Search after Trhth. 
' Pronunciation, to pronounce the Words of a ſtrange Language : but that the Animal Spirits by 
little and little, ſo open and plain the Ways by their, continued ſucceſſion, as to take away in 
time all manner of Reſiſtance. Now the Habirs conſiſt in that Facility the Animal Spirits have 
of into the Members of our Body. = 
Tis the eaſieſt thing ipaginable, according to this Explication, to reſolve a multitude of Que- 
tions relating to the Habirs : As why, for inſtance, Children are more capable of acquiring 
new Habits, than Perſons of a more conſummate Age. Why it is a thing of ſuch ty, to 
lay aſide an inveterate Cuſtom. | Why Men by uſe of Speaking, obtain ſo great a Dexterity at it, 
'as to pronounce their Words with an incredible ſwiftneſs, - and even without conſidering them; 
2s is but too often cuſtomary with thoſe, who ſay the Prayers which they have been as to, ſe- 
veral Years together. And yet many things go-to the Pronunciation of one Word; many 
| Muſcles muſt be mov'd at once, in a certain time, and a definite Order, as thoſe of the Tongxe, 
the Lips, the Throat, and Diaphragm. But a Man may with a little Meditation give himſelf ſatis- 
fation upon theſe Queſtions, as upon many others very curious, and no lefs uſeful, and it.is not 
neceſſary to dwell any longer upon them. 
It is manifeſt from what has been ſaid, that there is a great affinity between the Memory and Ha- 
b:rs; and that in one ſenſe, the Memory may paſs for a Species of Habir. For as the Corporeal 
Habits conſiſt in the Facility the Spirits have acquir'd, of paſſing into certain places of our Body : 
So the Memory conſiſts in the Traces the ſame Spirits have imprinted in the Brain, which are the 
cauſe of that Facility we have of gamma” 3p. and Remembring things. In ſo much that were 
there no Perceptions affix'd to the courſes of the Animal Spirits, and the Traces they leave be- . 
hind them ; there would be no difference between the Memory and the other Habirs. Nor is there 
greater difficulty to conceive how Beaſts, though void of Soul, and incapable of any Perception, 5:e 6. 
may remember after their way, the things that have made an Impreſſion 1n their Brain; than to /Zuftrai- 
conceive how they are capable of acquiring different Habits; and after what I haveexplain'd con- 9s «ror 
cerning the Habits, I ſee no greater difficulty to repreſent to a' Man's ſelf, how the Members by us 
of their Body procure different Habits by degrees; than how an Engine newly made, cannot ſo yemyry 
eaſily be play'd, as after it has been ſome time made uſe of. end Habits 


CHAP. VL 


I]. That the Fibres of the Brain are not ſubjef to ſo ſudden Changes, as the 
Spirits, 1I. Three different Changes incident to the three different Ages. 
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Fluid, the Fleſh no leſs than the Blood : There is only this difference between the Motion FE " 


of one and the other, that the Motion of the parts of the Blood is ſenſible and viſible, ;;, z-4'7 
and that the Particles of the Fibres of our Fleſh are altogether Imperceptible. There is then this re »o 
difference between the Animal Spirits, and the Subſtance of the Braia z That the Animal Spirits /#6je# 19 
are very rapidly mov'd, and very fluid, but the Subſtance of the Brain has ſome Solidity and /* /#44» 
Conſiſtence. So that the Spirits divide themſelves, into little Parts, and are diſpers'd in a few paged gre 
Hours, by tranſpiring through the Pores of the Veſſels that contain them; and others often ſuc- 7;zs, : 
ceed in their Place, not altogether like the former : But the Fibres of the Brain are not ſo eaſie 
ro be diſſipated, there ſeldom happen any conſiderable Alterations in them; and their whole Sub- 
ſtance can't be chang'd, but by the ſucceſſive tra of many Years. : 
_ The moſt conſiderable Differences, that are found in the Brain of one and the ſame Perſon, du- 
ring his whole Life, are in his Infancy, in his Maturity, and in his O!d Age. 
he Fibres in the Brain in a Man's Child-hood, afe ſoft, flexible and gelicate: A Riper and 11, 
more conſummate Age dries, hardens, and corroborates them; but in Old Age, they grow altoge- Three con- 
ther inflexible, groſs, and intermix'd with ſuperfluous Humours, wich the faiat vu languiſhing #47457 
Heat of that Age is no longer able todiſperſe. For as we ſee that the Fibres which compoſe the rem; 
Fleſh, harden by Time, and that the Fleſh of a y Partridge is without diſpute more tender, yan 4 
than that of an old one; ſo the Fibres of the Brain of a Child, or a young Perſon muſt be much Tpwee 4if-- 
more ſoft and delicate, than thoſe of Perſons more advanc'd in Years. rene Ages 
We ſhall underſtand the Ground and the Reaſon of theſe Changes, if we conſider that the Fibres 7 9" 
are continually agitated by the Animal Spirits ; which whirl about them in many different man- 
ners. For as the Winds parch and dry the Earth by their blowing upon it, ſo, the Animal Spi- 
rits by their gitation, render by degrees, the greateſt part of the Fibres of Man's 
Brain, more dry, more cloſe and ſolid ; fo that Perſons more ſtricken in Age, muſt neceſſarily 
have them almoſt always more inflexible, than thoſe of a leſſer ſtanding. And as for thoſe who 
are of the ſame Age, your Druakards, which for many Years together have drank to excefs, cither 
Wine or ſuch qv nrrry banks mult needs have them more ſolid and more inflexible, than 
thoſe who have abſtain'd trom the uſe of ſuch kind of Liquors all their Lives.—.- 
Now the different Conſtitutions of the Brain ia Children, in Adult Perſons, and in Old Peo- 
ple, are very conſiderable Cauſes of the Difference obſervable in the Imaginative Faculty of theſe 


[Three Ages, which we are going to ſpeak of in the following Chapters. 
P CHAP. 


\ LL the Parts of Animate Bodies are in a continual Motion, whether they be Solid, or 1. 


F, Martz»xancar Concermng Book II; © 


CHAP. vVIl. 


{. Of the Communication there is between the Brain of a Mother, and that 
of ber Infant. 11. Of the Communication that is betpeen our Brain, 
the other Parts of our Body, which inclines us to Imitation, and to Com- 
paſſron. II. An Explication of the Generation of Monſtrous Children, * 
and the Propagation of the Species. IV. An Explication of ſome Ir- 
regularities of the Underſtanding, and of ſome Inclinations of the Will. 
V. Concerning Concupiſcence, and Original Sin. VI. Objeions and 


Anſwers. 


T is, I think, ſufficiently manifeſt that there is ſome kind of Tye and Conneftion between 
us, and all the reſt of the World; and that we have ſome Natural Relations to, or Corre- 
ſpondencies with all things that encompaſs us\x which Relations are very advantagious, both 

as to the Preſervation, and welfare of our Lives. But all theſe Relations are not equally binding; 

* There is a cloſer ConneRtion betwixt us and our Native xprns' than China; we have a nearer 
Relation to the Sun, than to any of the Stars ; to our own Houſes, thaa that of our Neighbours: 
There are invilible Ties, that faſten us with a ſtriter Union unto Men, than Beaſts; to ouf Re- 
lations and Friends, than Strangers; to thoſe ona whom we have our Dependence for the Preſer- 
vation of our Bcing, than to ſuch as can neither be the Obje&s of our Hopes or Fears. 

That which is more eſpecially remarkable in this Natural Union, betwixt us and other Men, 
is, That it is ſo much greater, by how much we ſtand more in need of their Kindaeſfs, or Aſſi- 
ſtance. Relations and Friends are intimately united to one another : We may ſay that their Pains 
and Miſeries are common, as well as their Pleaſures and Happineſs ; For all the Paſſions and Sen- 
timents of our Friends, are communicated to us by the Impreſſion their Mein,and Manner,and the 
Air of their Countenance make upon us : But becauſe we may abſolutely live without them, the 
Natural Union betwixt them and us is not the greatelt that is poſſible. 

1. /TChildrenin their Mother's Womb, whoſe Bodies are not yet O_ form'd, and who are © 
of the Com- of themſelves ia a ſtate of the greateſt Weakneſs, Impotency, and Want, that can putfibly be 
wry s.groe conceiv'd, ought to be united likewiſe to their Mothers in the ftriteſt manner imagi And 
tween the though their Soul be ſeparate from that of their Mothers, yet fince their Body is not loos'd, and 
Brain ofthe diſengaged from her's, it ought to be concluded, they have the ſame Sentiments and the ſame Paſ- 
Mother,ard ſions; in a word, all the fame Thoughts as are excited in the Soul, on occalion of the Motions 
that of ber which are produc'd in the Body: 

Infant. { Thus Infants ſee what their Mothers ſee, they hear the ſame Cries, they receive the ſame Im- 
preſſions of Objects, and are agitated with the ſame Pallions. For ſince the Air of the Face of a 
Man in a Paſſion, pierces thoſe which look upon him, and Naturally impreſſes in them a Paſſion 
reſembling that with which he is poſſeſs'd, though the Union of that Man with thoſe that conſi- 
der him, be not very great and binding ; one would think there were good Reaſon, to helieve 
the Mothers capable of imprinting on their Infants all the ſame Sentiments they are touch'd with, 
and all the ſame Paſſions themſelves are ated withal.# For, in ſhort, the Bedy of an Iafant in 
the Womb, is all of a piece with the Body of the Mother ; the Blood aud the Spirits are com- 
mon to them both; the Senſations and Paſſions are the Natural Reſult and Conſequents of the 
Motions of the Blood and Spirits, and theſe Motions are necelſirily communicated from the Ma- 
ther to the Child Therefore the Paſſions and Senſations, and generally all the Thoughts occa- 
fion'd by the Body, are common to the Mother and the Child: 

Theſe things ſeem to me beyond exception true, for ſeveral Reaſons ; which yet I advance not 

* here but as a Suppoſition, which I think will be ſufficiently demonſtrated by what follows : For 
every Suppoſition that can ſtand the ſhock of all the Difficulties poſſible to be rais'd againſt it, 
and repel them z ought to paſs for an indiſputable Principle. 

{ The inviſible Bonds and Cements wherewith the Author of Nature has united all his Works, 
are worthy of the Wiſdom of GO D, and the Admiration or Men; there is nothing in the World 
at once more ſurprizing and inſtrufting than this ; bur we are too inconliderate to regard it. \e 

Wn 'TJeave our ſelves to be condutted, without conſidering who condudts us, or how he does it : Na- 
of the Com. ture 15 conceal'd from our Eyes, as well as. its Author; and we feel the Motions that are pro- 
muzicatios duc'd in us, without conſidering from what Springs they are: Aad yet there are few things 
berweenour more neceſſary to be known by us; fince upon the Knowledge of them it is, that the Explicatioa 
Brain, and of all things relating to Man, depends.' 
ole po There are certainly in our Brain ſome ſecret Springs and Movements, which naturally incline 
our Body, US tO Imitation ;, for this 1s neceſſary to Civil Society. It js not only neceſſary for Cluldrea to 
which m- believe their Fathers; for Diiciples to belicve their Maſters ; and Inferiours, their Superiours : 
cline us #0 Tt is moreover neceſſary, that all Men ſhould be incliaable to take up the like Exteriour Manners, 
—— and to do the ſame Actions, as thoſe with whom they meak to live. For to the intent that Men 
paſſion, ſhould have a Connexion and Depeadaace on catch other, *tis neceſſary they come near to one 

aavther 


"—_— 
Chap. VII. The Search aftet Truth: 
another ja the Characters hoth of Body and Mind, This is the Fundamental Principle of Aburi- 
dance of things we ſhall treat_of in the following Diſcourſe : But as to what we have toſly in 
this Chapter, it is farther neceſſary to know, that: there are in the Brain ſome Natural Diſpoſi- 
tions, wm _—_ us ww 2 well as = imitation. | 
Jt ought to be known then, e Animal Spirits do not only Naturally convey themſely 
/into the Parts of our Body, for the rming the ſame Abies, aa the Motions which 
we ſee others do; but farther, for the Receiving, after a manner, their Hurts and Injuries, and 
Sm of their Miferies, For Experience teaches us, that when we very attentively con- 
r a Man violeacly ſtruck, or dangerouſly wounded, the Spirits impetuouſly / haſten to the 
Parts of our Body correſpondent to thoſe we ſee wounded in another, provided we turn not 
the current of them another way, by a voluntary and forcible Titillation of a different Part from 
that which we ſee hurt or wounded: Or that the Natural Courſe of the Spirits towards the 
Heart and Viſcerous parts, which is uſual in ſudden Commotions, changes not the Determina- 
tion of the Flux of the Spirits we are ſpeaking of, and hurries them aloag with them : Or laſtly, 
unleſs ſome extraordinary Connettion of the Traces of the Brain, with the motions of. the Spi- 
rits, effes the ſame thiag, 7 | 
This Tranſlation of the Spirits into the Parts of our Body, which are Analogous to thoſe we 
fee\injuriouſly treated in others, makes a E) {eniible Impreſſion on Perſoas of a fine and delicate 
Conſtitution, who have a lively Imaginatfon, and very ſoft and tender Fleſh. . For they feel, for 
inſtance, a kind of ſhivering or trembling in their Legs, by an attentive beholding any one that 
has a Sore there, or actually receives a blow in them. | 
(For a confirmation of this, take what a Friend of mine wrote to me to the ſame purpoſe. Ar 
Old Gemleman that liv'd with one o' my Siſters, being ſick, a Young Maid held the Candle whil # be 
was Blooded in the Foot : But as ſhe ſaw the Surgeon Frike in the Lancet, ſhe was ſeiz'd with ſuch an 


Apprehenfion, as to feel three or four aays afterwards ſuch a piercing Pain in the ſame part of ber Foot, 
as forc'd ber to _y her Bed all that time.) 

| The Reaſon whereof is this, That the Spirits impetuouſly diffuſe themſelves into theſe parts of 
our Body ; that by keepiig them more intenſe, they may render them more Senſible to the Soul z 
and may put her upon her guard, 2nd make her ſolicitous to avvid thoſe Evils which we behold 


in . | 
(This Compaſſion in Bodies produces another Compaſſion in Minds : It induces us to Condole 
and Comfort others in their Troubles, becauſe in fo doing, we Comfort and Solace our ſelves : 
In fine, it gives a check to our Malice and Cruelty. For the horrour of Blood, and the fear of 
Death, in a word, the ſenſible impreſſion of Compaſſion often prevents thoſe Perſons from 
Butchering beaſts, who are the moſt convincingly perſwaded they are meer Machines: Becauſe a 
great many Men are unable to Kill them, without Wounding themſelves by a Repercuſliye ſtroke 
of Com n.> 
But that which here is moſt eſpecially remarkable, js, That tke Senſible View of a Wound 
receiv'd by another, produces in thoſe which behold it, a ſo much greater Wound, as their Con- 
ſtitution is more weak and delicate : Becauſe that ſenſible View impetuouſly throwing the Animal 
Spirits iato the Parts of the Body, which are correſpondent to thoſe they ſee hurt or wounded, 
ey muſt needs make a greater Impreſſion in the Fibres of a tender and delicate Body, than ia . 
= of a more ſtrong and robuſt CompleQtion. 
hus Men who abound with Strength and Vigour, are not at all hurt with the ſight of a Maſſa- 
cre; nor ſo much inclin'd to Compallion, becauſe the ſight of it is an offence to their Body, as 
becauſe it ſhocks their Reaſon : Theſe Perſons have no Piry for a Condemned Criminal, as being 
both Inflexible and Inexorable ; Whereas Women and Children ſuffer much Pain by the Burt 
and Wounds they ſee receiv'd by others. They are machinally diſpos'd, to be very Pititul and 
Compaſſionate to the Miſerable. And they are unable to fee a Beaſt beaten, or hear it cry, 
without ſome diſturbance of mind. 

- As for Iafants which are ſtill in their Mother's Womb, the delicacy of the Fibres of their Fleſh 
infinitely exceeding that of Women and Children, the Courſe of their Spirits muſt neceſlarily 
produce more conliderable Changes in them, as will be ſeen in the Sequel of the Diſcourſe. | 

We will ſtill ſuffer what we have ſaid to go for a ſimple Suppoſition, if Mean will have it fo. 
But they ought to endeavour well to comprehend ity if they would diſtiaRtly conceive the thangs 
I preſume to explain in this Chapter. For theſe two Suppoſitioas I have juſt made, are the Prin- 
ciples of an infinite number of things, which are generally believ'd very difficult and abſtruſe. 

And which indeed ſeem impoſſible to be explain'd and clear'd up without them. 1 will here give 
ſome inſtances of what I have ſaid, 

It was about ſeven or eight Years ago, that there was ſeen in the Incarable, a young nl. 

Man who was born an Idiot, and whoſe Body was broken in the fame places that Male- Pipes» ayer gd x. 

- faRtorsare broken on the Wheel. He lived near tweaty Years in the ſame condition: þ,ous Children, a1 the 
many Perſons weat to ſee him ; and the late Queen-mother going to vilit the Hofpi- 'repagation of the Spc» 

tal, had the Curioſity to ſee him, and alſo to touch his Legs and Arms, in the placgs 4% 
were they were broken. : ; 

According to the Principles I have been eſtabliſhing, the cauſe of this Calamitous Acci- 


"dent was, That his Mother hearing a Criminal was to be broken, went to fee the go" 


© "Ro 
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* Accor-* All the blows which were given to the Condemned, ſtruck violently the Imagination of the 
of % he Mother ; and by a kind of Repercuſlive blow, the tender and delicate Brain of her Infant. The 
fitiow, ”PO Fibres of this Mother's Brain recciv'd a prodigious Concuſſion, and were y broke in ſome 
places, by the violent courſe of the Spirits, produc'd at the Sight of fo frightful a SpeQtacle. 
But they had Confiſtency enough to prevent their total Diſſolution. The Fibres, on the contrary, 
of the Infant's Brain not being able to reſiſt the furious torrent of theſe Spirits, were broke and 
ſhattered all to pieces. And the havock was violent enough to make him loſe his Intelle& for 
ever. This is the Reaſon why he come into the World deprived of Senſe. Now for the other, 
why he was. broken in the ſame parts of his Body as the Criminal, whom his Mother had ſeen 
put to-Death. ; 
At the Sight of this Execution, ſo capable of diſmaying a r/morons Woman, the violent courſe 
of the Animal Spirits of the Mother, made a forcible deſcent from her Brain, towards all the 
* Accor- Members of her Body, which were Analogous to thoſe of the Criminal, and * the ſame thing 
ding 10 the happened to the Infant. But becauſethe Bones of the Mother were capable of withſtanding the 
j 9 *> violent Impreſſion of theſe Spirits, they receiv'd no dammage by them; it may be too ſhe felt 
Pam” not the leaſt Pain, nor the leaſt Trembling in her Arms or Legs, upon the Breaking of the 
Criminal : But the rapid courſe of the Spirits was capable of burſting the ſoft and tender parts 
of the Infant's Bones. For the Bones are the laſt parts of the Body that are form'd ; and they 
have verylittle Conſiſtence, whilſt Children are yet in their Mother's Womb. And it ought to 
be obſerv'd, that if this Mother had determin'd the Motion of theſe Spirits, towards fome other 
part of her Body, by ſome powerful Titillation, her Infant would have eſcaped the Fracture of 
his Bones. But the part which was correſpondent to that, towards which the Mother had de- 
termined theſe Spirits, would have been ſeverely injured; according. to what I have alrea- 
ſaid. 
I Fhe Reaſons of this Accident are general enough, to explain how it comes topaſs that Wo- 
men, who whilſt big with Child, ſee Perſons particularly mark'd in certain places of their Fa 
mmprint on their Infants the very ſame Marks, and in the ſelf-ſame places of the Body. A 
*tis not without good Reaſon, that they are caution'd to rub ſome latent part of the Body, when 
they ive any thing which ſurpriſes them; or are agitated with ſome violent Paſſhon. For. 
by this means, the Marks will be delineated rather upon the hidden parts, than the Faces of 
their Infants. 
_ We ſhould have frequent Inſtances of like Nature with this I have here related, if Infants could 
" live after they had receiv'd ſo great Wounds or Diſruptions ; but generally they prove Abor- 
tions : For it may be aid that rarely any Child dies in the Womb, if the Mother be not diſtem- 
per'd, that has any other cauſe of its ill fortune, than ſome fright or impotent Deſire, or other 
violent Paſſion of the Mother. This following 1s another Inſtance, very unuſual and particular. 
— It is no longer than a Year ago, that a Woman, having with too great an Application of 
Thought, contemplated the PiRure of St. Pizs, at the Celebration of his Feaſt of Canonization, 
was deliver d of a Child perfe&tly featur'd like the Repreſentation of the Saint. He had the 
Countenance of an Old Man, as near as was poſlible for an Infant that was beardleſs. His Arms 
were folded acroſs upon his Breaſt; His Eyes beat up towards Heaven, and had very little Fore- 
head, becauſe the Picture of the Saint, being poſtur'd as looking up to Heaven, and elevated 
towards the Roof of the Church, had ſcarce any Fore-head to be ſeen : He had a kind of Mi- 
tre reclining backwards on his Shoulders, with many round prints in the places, where the Mi- 
tres are imboſs'd with Precious Stones. In ſhort, this Infant was the very Picture of the Pi- 
Quure, upon which the Mother had form'd it, by the force of her lmagination. This is a thing 
that all Paris might have fecn as well as I, ſince it was a conſiderable time preſerv'd in Spirit 
of Wine. | 

This inſtance has This remarkable in it, That it was not the Sight of a Man alive, and aQed 
with ſome v:olent Paſſion, that movy'd the Spirits and Blood of the Mother to the Production of 
ſo ſtrange an Effect ; bur only the fight of a Picture; which yet made a very ſenſible Impreſſion, 
and was accompanied with a mighty Commotion of Spirits, whether by the Fervency and Ap- 
plication of the Mother ; or whether by the Agitation, the noiſe of the Feaſt caus'd in her. 

This Mother then beholding the Picture with great Application of Miad, and Commotion of 
Spirits, the Infant, according to the firſt Suppolition, ſaw it with the like Application, and Com- 
motion. The Mother being ſeafibly ſmicten imitated the Picture, at leaſt in outward poſture ; 
according to the ſecond Suppoſition : For her Body being compleatly form'd, and the Fibres of 
her Fleſh hard enough to withſtand the torreat of the Spirits, the could not poſſibly imitate it, 
or become perfectly like it in all things : But thegFibres of the Infant's Fleſh, being extreamly 
ſoft, and conſequently capable of being moulded into any Figure, the rapid courſe of the Spirits 
produc'd in his Fleſh, all that was necellary to render him eatirely like the Image which he ſaw : 
And the Imitation, to which Children are the molt diſpos'd, was almolt as perte as it pollibly 
could be. But this Imitation haying given the Body of the Child a ſhape toq extraordinary, was 
the occaſion of its Death. 

__. There are many other Inſtances to be met with in Authors of the Power of the Mother's Ima- 
/ gination; and there is nothing ſo odd or extravagant, but they ſometimes miſcarry of : For they 
not only bring forth Deform'd and Miſ-ſhapen Children, but the Fruits they have long'd to Eat, 
as Apples, Pears, Grapes, and the like. The Mother ſtrongly imaginiag, and impatieatly long- 


ing to Eat Pears, for inſtance; the lataat receives the ſame impatient Longings, aud ſtroag Ima- 
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ginarions; and the current of the Spirits, a&tuated with the Image of the deſird Fruit, diffuſin 
it ſelf through the little Body; which by reaſon of it flexibility and ſoftneſs, is readily diſpos' 
for a change of its Figure; the ,poor Infant is faſhion'd in the ſhape of the thing it too ar-. 
dently deſires. But the Mother ſuffers not in her Body by it, becauſe it is not ſoft and plyable 
enough, to receive the Figure of the thing imagined ; and ſo ſhe cannot imitate, or make her ſelf 


eiltirely like It. 


Now it ought to be ſuppos'd that this Correſpondence] have been explaining, and which is *:, 
ſometimes the cauſe of ſuch great Diſorders, 1s an unuſeful thing, and an incnnvenient Ordi-  ' 


nance-in Nature. On the contrary, it ſeems to be very advantagious to the Propagation of an 
& Humane Body, and the Formation of the Ferns; and it is abſolutely neceſſary to the Tranſmit- 
ting ſeveral Diſpolitions of the Brain, which ought to be different at different Seaſons, and in dif- 
ferent Countries. For it is neceſſary, for inſtance, that Lambs in particular Countries, ſhould have 
their Brain alrogether diſpos'd for the avoiding and flying Wolves; by reaſon of their abounding 
ia thoſe places, and being, very formidable Creatures to them. 

It is true, this Communication between the Mother's and the Infant's Brain, is ſometimes at- 
tended with unlucky Conſequences; when the Mothers fuffer themſelves to be tranſported with 
ſome outragious Paſſion. Notwithſtaadiag it ſeems to me, that without this Communication, 
Women and other Creatures could not ealily Propagate their Young Ones inthe ſame Species. For 
though ſome Reaſon may be given for the Formation of the Fer in general, as Monſieur Des- 
Cartes has happity enough attempted yet it is moſt difficult, without this Communication of the 


Mother's Brain with that of the Iatfant, to explain why a Mare does not produce a Calf, and a. 


Hen an Egg which coatains a little Partridge, or ſome other Bird of a new Species. AndI am of 
opinion, that thoſe who have thought much upon the Formation of the Ferur, will agree in the 
ſame Notion. 

'Tis true, that the moſt reaſonable Opinion, and that which is moſt agreeable to Experience, 
touching that very difficult Queltion, about the Formation of the Ferxs, is this; That Infants 
are already wholly form'd, even betore the Action whereby they are conceiv'd; and that their 
Mothers only beſtow upon them the ordinary Growth, in the time of their being big with them. 
Nevertheleſs, this Communication of Animal Spirits, and of the Brain of the Mother, with the 
Spirits and Brain of the [nfaat, ſeems however to be ſerviceable in regulating this Growth, and 
determiaing the parts imploy'd in its Nouriſhment, to the poſturing themſelves almoſt in the 
ſame manner, as in the Body of the Mother. That is, in readring the Infant like to, or of the 
ſams Species. This'is maniteſt enough by the Accidents which occur, when the Imagination of 
the Mother is diſordered, and ſome tempeſtuous Paſſion changes the Natural Diſpoſition of her 
Brain. For then, as we have juſt explaia'd, this Communication alters the Natural Formation of 
the Infant's Body, and the Mother proves Abortive ſometimes of her Ferxs, ſo much more reſem- 
bling the Fruits ſhe longed tor, as the Spirits find leſs Reſiſtance ia the Fibres of the Iatant's Body. 

We deny not however, but GO D Almighty, without that Communication we have been men- 
tioning, might have diſpos'd all thiags neceſſary to the Propagation of the Species, for infinite 
Ages, in ſo exact and regular a manner, that Mothers ſhould never have miſcarried, but have al- 
ways born Children of the ſame Bigneſs and Completion ; and perfectly alike in all things. For 
we ought not to meaſure the Power of G O D by our weak Imagination ;z and we are ignorant of 
the Reaſons, which might have determined Him in the Conſtruction of his Work. 

We daily ſce, that without the help and aſfliſtance of this Communication, Plants and Trees 

roduce regularly enough their like ; and that Birds, and many other Animals, ſtand in no need * 
of it for the Breeding and Hatching of their Young ones ; when they brood upon Eggs of a diffe- 
rent Species; as when a Hen fits on the Eggs of a Partridge. For though we have reaſon to ſup- 

ſe, that the Seeds and Eggs have originally contain'd in them the Plants and Birds, which pro- 
ceed from them; and that the little Bodies of theſe Birds may have receiv'd their Conformation, 
by the Communication betore-mentioned ; and the Plants have receiv'd their's by another Commu- 
nication, which 1s equivalent : yet this perhaps would be but a Conjecture. But though it ſhould 
be more than Conjecture, yet we ought in no wiſe to judge by the things which G © D has made, 
what thoſe are which it is poſlible for Him to make. 
=. Yet if it be conſider'd, that Plants which receive their Growth fron: the Action of their Mo- 
/ ther-plant, reſemble it much more, than thoſe which proceed from the Seeds ; that the Tulips, 
for inſtance, which ariſe from the Root, are of the ſame colour with their Mother-Tulip; and 
that thoſe which are deriv'd trom the Seed, are generally very different : It cannot be doubted, 
but that if the Communication' of the generating Plant with the generated, is nut abſolutely uec- 
ceſſary to make it of the /ume Species ;, it is always neceſſary to make it of the ſame Likeneſs. 
So that, though it were fore-ſeen by GO D, that this Communication of the Mother's Brain, 
/ with the Brain of her Child, would ſometimes be the occaſion of the Death of the Ferxs, and 
the Generation of Monſters; by reaſon of the diſorderly Imagination of the Mother : Yet this 
Communication is ſo admirable, and fo neceſſary, for the Reaſons I have alledg'd, aud for ſeve- 
ral others that might ſtill be brought, that the fore-knowledge of theſe incoaveniences ought not 
to have prevented GO D trom executing his Deſign. . It may be affirm'd in one Senſe, that GOD 
had never a Deſign of making Monſters; for it ſeems evident to me, that ſuppoſing he ſhould 
make but one Animal, he wonld never make it Monſtrous: But his Deliga being to produce an 
admirably contriv'd Work, by the moſt \ſimple means; and to unite all his Creatures to one 
another ; he fore-ſaw certaia Effets, that would neceſſarily follow from that Order, and Na- 
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tore of Things, and that was not ſufficient to make him change his Purpoſe and Deſign. For 
thongh, in conclufion, a Monſter, conſider'd disjuattively, be an imperfe& Work, yet when con- 
joyn'd with the reſt of the Creation, it renders not the World imperfet. 

We have ſufficiently explain'd, what the Imagination of a Mother is capable of ing, up- 
on the Body of her Child : Let us now examine the influence ſhe has upon his Mind, and let us 
try to diſcover the firſt and topmoſt irregularities of the Underſtanding and Will of Men in their 
Original. For this is our main and principal Deſign. 

i. Tis certain that the Traces of 'the Brain are accompany'd with Senſations, and Idea's of the 
IP iy "z Soul; and that the Motions of the Animal Spirits are never excited in the Body, but there are 
fome 1-r:- Motions in the Soul correſpondent to them. In a word, it is certain that all the Corporeal Paſ- 
gularities tions and Senſations, are attended with real Senſations and Paſſions of the Soul. (Now, mg 
of the Ua- to our firſt Suppoſitrton, Mothers communicate to their Children the Traces ir Brain, an 
grey BY conſequently the Motions of their Animal Spirits.x Therefore they breed in the Mind of their 
9, Infants the ſame Senſations and Paſſions themſelves are affefted with, and conſequently corrupt 
of the 113, their Moral and Intellectual Capacity ſeveral ways 

.- If it be ſo common for Children to bear imprinted in their Faces the Marks, or Traces of the 
Itea, that made an impreſſion on their Mother ; though the Cutaneous Fibres make a ſtronger re- 
liſtance to the current of the Spirits, than the ſoft and tender parts of the Brain, and the Spirits 
are in a greater Agitation in the Brain, thaa towards the Surface of the Body ; it can't be rea- 
fonably doubted, but the Animal Spirits of the-Mother produce in the Brain of their Childrea 
many Tracks and Footſteps of their diſorderly Motions. Now the great Traces of the Brain, 
and the Emotions of the Spirits anſwering to them, being a long time preſerv'd, and ſometimes 
for the whole courſe of a Man's Life; it is plain, that as there are few Women but have 
their Weakneſſes and Failings, and are diſturb'qd with ſome Paſſion or other during the Sea- 
ſon of their Breeding, there muſt needs be but few Children, but what briag iato the 
World with them, a Mind ſome way or other prepoſterouſly fram'd, and are born Slaves to 
ſome domincering Paſſion... 
—- We have but too frequent Experience of theſe things, and all Men know well enough, that 
there are whole Families ſubjeft to great Weakneſſes of Imagination, which have | been heredita- 
rily tranſmitted from their Anceſtors. But it would be unneceſſary here to give particular in- 
ſtances. On the coatrary, it is more expedient for the Conſolation of ſome Perſons to afhrm, 
that theſe Infirmities of their Fore-fathers, being not Natural, or eſſential to the Nature of Man, 
the Traces and Impreſſes of the Brain, which were the cauſe of them, may by degrees wear out, 
and in time be quite effac'd. 
Yer it will not be amiſs to relate here an Inſtance of Famcs 7. King of England, which is men- 
'tion'd by Sir Kenelm D;gby, in his Book that he publiſh'd concerning Symparhetick Powder. He af- 
ſerts in that Book, that Afary Srrart being big with King James, ſome Scorch Lords ruſh'd into her 
Chamber, and kilF'd her Secrerary, who was an THralian, before her Face, though ſhe interpos'd her 


ſelf between them, to prevent the Aſiſſiarion ;, that this Princeſs receiv'd ſome ſlight hurts; and . 


that the Fright ſhe was put into, made ſuch deep impreſſions 1n her Imagination, as were com- 
municated to the Infant ſhe bore in her Womb; infomuch that King James, her Son, was unable 
all his Life to behold a naked Sword: He ſays he experimentally knew it, at the time he was 
Knighted. For the King, when he ſhould have laid the Sword upon lis Shoulder, rua it diretly 
againſt his Face, and had wounded him with it, it ſome one had not guided it to the proper place. 
There are ſo many Examples of this kiad, that it wonld be needleſs to turn over Authors for 
them : And, I believe, there is no body will ditpate the truth of theſe things. {_For, in ſhort, 
we ſee very many Perſons, that can't endure the tight of a Rat, a Moule, a Cat, or a Frog, and 
eſpecially creeping Creatures, as Snakes, and Serpents; and who know no other Keaſon of theſe 
their extraordinary Averſions, than the kears their. Mothers were put in, by theſe ſeveral Crea- 

tures at the time of their going with Child”) 
; But that which I would above all have obſerv'd upon this ſebjet, is, That there are all ap- 
P* Expli- pearances imaginable of Men's preſerving to this day in their Brain the Traces and Impreſſions of 
cation of their firſt Parents. For, as Animals produce others that are like them, and with the like im- 
Concupi- preſſes in their Brain ; which are the Cauſe that Animals of the ſame Species have the ſame Sym- 


ſcence, and pathies and Antipathies, and perform the ſame Actions, at the ſame junctures, and the like occa- 


PD Gin: fions : So our Firſt Parents, after their Sin, receiv'd ſuch great Prints aud deep Traces in theiCl 
4 Brain, through the impreſſion. of ſealible ObjeRts, as might ealily have becn communicated to 
their Children. Inſomuch that the great Adhetion which is tound in us from our Mother's Womb, 
to ſenſible Objes, and the great diſtance betwixt us and G © DP, in this our impertect ſtate, may, 
in ſome meaſure, be accountcd tor, by what we have been ſaying. 
7. For ſince there is a neceſſity, from the eltabliſh'd Order of Nature, that the Thoughts of 
/ the Soul ſhould be conformable to the Traces of the Brain ; we may affirm, that from the time 
' of our Formation in our Mother's Belly, we are under Sin, aud ſtain'd with the Corruption 
of our Parents; ſince we Date from thence our vehement Application to fſenkble Pleaſures. 
Having in our Brain the like Characters and Impreſſes, with thoſe Perſons who gave us Being; 
we muſt neceſſarily have the fame Thoughts and the ſame Inclinations, with reſpett to Seal» 


ble Objects. 
And 
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{ And thns we muſt come into the World with Concupiſcence about us, and infe&ted with Orizs- 
»al Sin : We mnſt be born with Concupiſcence, if Concupiſcence be nothing but 4 Name Efes 
made by the Traces of the Brain upon the Mind, to unite it to things ſenſible: And we avlt be nom. ch; 
born with Original Sin, if Original Sin| be nothing but the Res of cine, thas Effort 6.5.12,14, 
grown as it were viftorions, and Maſter of the Infant's Heart and Mind. there is pro- &c. 
bability, that this Reign or Victory of Concupiſcence is what we call Original Sin in 1 and 
Actual Sin in Men that have liberty of Adting. ; 
,--It only ſeems as if one might conclude, from the Principles I have eſtabliſh'd, a thing repug- PA 
naat to Experience; to wit, that the Mother muſt always communicate to her Infant Habits and ,,{ 
/ Inclinations like thoſe ſhe has her ſelf, and the facility of Imagining, and learning the ſame things ſmers. 
; ſhe underſtands ; For all theſe things depend only as have been ſaid on the Traces and Impreſles 
of the Brain. And it 15 certain, that the Traces and Impreſſes of the Mother's Brain are com- 
 municated to her Children. This has'been Experimentally prov'd by the Inſtances that have 
been related concerniag Men ; and has been farther confirm'd from the Example of Animals, 
; Whoſe young ones have their Brain filPd with the ſame Impreſſes as thoſe they proceeded from. 
Which is the Reaſon that all thoſe of the ſame Species have the ſame Voice, the ſame way of mo- 
ving their Limbs, in ſhort, the ſame Stratagems for ſeizing their Prey, and of defending them<- 
ſelycs againſt their Enemies. From hence it maſt follow, that fince all the Traces of the Mother 
are engraven and imprinted on the Brain of the Child, the Child mutt be born with the ſame Ha- 
bits and the other Qualities of the Mother : And alſo muſt preſerve them generally through the 
courſe of his Lite; fince the Habits which have been contracted in our more tender Age, are more 
laſting than the other ; which notwithſtanding contradifts Experience. 
In Anſwer to this Objection, we mult underſtand that there are two kinds of Traces in the 
Brain: The one Narzral, or pecaliar to the Nature of Man; the other Acquired. The Nas« © 
tural are Extraordinary deep, and 'tis impoſſible they ſhould be quite effaced. The Acquired, on 
the contrary, may be ealily loſt ; becauſe ordinarily they are not ſo deep. Now though the Na- 
tural and Acquired differ only in Degree of more or leſs, and often the former are leſs forcible 
than the latter, fince we Yaily accuſtom Animals to the doing thoſe things, which are quite con- 
trary to thoſe their Natural Traces lead them to: (A Dog, for inſtance, has been train'd up not 
to touch the Bread before him ; and not to purſue a Partridge, which he is in ſcent and ſight of} 


Yet there is this.Difference between theſe Traces ; that the Natwral are, as one may ſay, con- 
nected with imperceptible Ties to the other parts of our Body. For all the Wheels and Contri- 
vances of our Machine are aſſiſtant to each other, to their continuing in their Natural ſtate. All 
the parts of our Body mutually contribute to all things neceſſary to the Preſervation or Reſtaura- 
tion of theſe Natural Traces; thus they can never be wholly aboliſh'd ; and they begin to revive 
again, when we thought them: quite deſtroy'd. | 

- On the contrary, the Acquired Traces, though greater, and deeper, and ſtronger than the Na- 


tural, are loſt, and vaniſh by degrees; unleſs care he taken to preſerve them, by a perpetnal 
application of the Cauſes which produce them : becauſe the other parts of the Body lend no 
aſſiſtance to their Preſervation, win contrariwiſe, continually labour to expnnge and blot them 
out. We may compare theſe Traces to the ordinary wounds of a Body : they are hurts which 
our Brain has receiv'd which cloſe up of themſelves, as other wounds do, by the Admirable 
Conſtruction of the Machine. 

As then there is nothing in the whole Body, but what is friendly and conformable to theſe 
Natural Traces; they are delivered down to the Childrea in all their force and ſtrength. Thus 
Parrots breed their young with the ſame cries and the ſame Natural Notes with themſelves. Bat 
becauſe the Acquired Traces are only in the Brain, and make no Radiations into the reſt of the 
Body, or very little, (as ſuppoſe, when they are impreſt on it by the Motions which accompany 
violent Paſſions) they ought not to he tranſinitred to their lafants. "Thus a Parrot, who bids his 
Maſter Good Morrow and Good Night, produces not a Young one ſo expert as himſelt ; nor 
do Men of Senſe and Learning beget Children anſwerable to their Fathers. 

So that though it be trne, that all that happens in the Mother's Brain happens lkewiſe at the 
ſame time in the Brain of her Infant ; and that the Mother can neither ſee, nor feel, nor imagine, 
but the Infant muſt ſee, and feel, and imagine the ſame thing: Aad lafly, that all the illegi- 
timate Traces of the Mother, Corrupt the Imagination of the Child ; yet theſe Traces being not 
Natural, in the Senſe we have jaſt explain'd it ; *tis no wonder if they uſually cloſe up as fon 
as the Child proceeds from the Mother's Womb. For then the Cauſe which delineated theſe 
Traces, and fed and nouriſh'd them, ſubſiſts no longer ; the Natural Conſtitution of the whole 
Body lends an hand to their Deſtruction; and Senſible Objetts produce a new Set extraordiaary 
deep and numerous, which efface the greateſt part of thoſe the Child had in its Mother's Womb. 
For it daily happening that a great Pain makes us forgetful of thoſe that have preceded it  *tis 
not imaginable but ſuch lively Senſations, as are thoſe of Infants, when firſt the delicate Or- 
gans of their Senſes receive the Impreſlions of External objects, muſt deſtroy the greateſt part 
of thoſe Traces, which they only receiv'd before from the 1ame Objects, by a kind of rebound 
from their Mother, when they lay as it were ſheltred from them by the incloting of the Wamb. 

/ Notwithſtanding, when theſe Traces \are form'd npon a ſtrong Paſſion, and are accompany 'd 
' With a moſt violent Agitation of the Blood and Spirits in the Mother, they at fo forcibly on the 
Brain of the Child, _ the reſt of irs Body, as to imprint therein Characters as-deop and durable 
as the Natural Traces. As in the inſtance of Sir Kene/m Digby,in that of the Child who was bara 
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an Ideot and a Cripple ; in whoſe Brain and all his Members ſuch ravage was made, by the 
Imagination of the Mother ; and laſtly, in the inſtance of the general Corruption of the Nature 
of Mankind; $\ | A ; 

And we need -not wonder, that the Kg of England's Children were not ſubject tothe ſame In- 
firmity as their Father: Firſt, Becauſe this ſort of Traces diffuſe not their Impreſlion ſo far into 
the Body as the Natural. Secondly, Becauſe the Mother having not the fame Infirmity as the 
Father, by her good Conſtitution prevented its deſcending to her Children. And laſtly, Be- 
cauſe the Mother acts infinitely more on the Brain of the Child, than the Father, as is evident 
from what has been already ſaid. 

But it muſt be obferv'd, That all theſe Reaſons which ſhew that Xing James's Children might 

'/" eſcape the Infirmity of their Father, make nothing againſt the Explication of Origiral Sin; or of 
that predominant lInclination towards things ſenſible : nor of that great Alienation from G O D, 
which we derive from our Parents: becauſe the Traces which feaſible Objects have impriated 
on the Brain of the firſt Founders of Mankind, were ſtamp'd extreamly deep; were accompa- 
nied and augmented with violeat Paſſions; were fortified aud corroborated by the continual uſe 
of things ſenſible and neceſlary to the Preſervation of Lite ; not only in Adam and Eve; but alſo, 
which is very remarkable, in the greateſt Saiats z ia all Men, and 1a all Women, from whom we 
are deſcended. So that there is nothing which could put a ſtop to this Corruption of our Na- 
ture. And thns it is fo far from being poſſible for theſe Traces of our Firſt Parcats to wear out 
by Degrees; that on the coatrary, they mult needs be continually renewing and increaſing; and 
without the Grace of JFSUS CHRIST, which is continually oppoling this unruly tor- 
rent, it would be abſolutely true to ſay in the words of an Heathen Poer : 


eras parentum, pejor avu, twlit 
Nos nequiores, mox daruros 
Progen.em vitioftorem, 


For great notice ſhould be taken, that the traces which quicken the moſt Devout Mothers 
with the ſcatimenats of Piety, communicate aot aiy Piety to the Childrea in their Womb; and 
that the Traces, on the other: hand, which excite the [dea's ot Senkble things, and which are 
purſved with Paſſions, fail not ro communicate iy Dor Children the Seaſation, and love of Sen- 
ſible things. A Mother, for example, who is Rtirr'd up to the love of GOD, by a Motion 
of Spirits, accompanying the Traces which the Image of a Venerable Old Man occalions in her 
Brain ; becauſe this Mother has affix'd the Idea of GO D to the Trace of an Old Man; (for as 
we ſhall ſhortly ſee in the Chapter concerning the Connection of Idea's, this may ecalily be done, 
though there is no Analogy at al! betwixt the Image of GOD and an Old Man This Mother, 
I ay; can only produce in the Braja of her Iatant the [Trace of an Old Man; and an Ialina- 
tion for Old Men ; which is not the love of G © D, wherewith ſhe was her ſelf affected. For, 
in fine, there are no Traces in the Brain that can naturally excite any other Idea's, than thoſe 
of Senſible things : becauſe the Body was not made to taltrutt the Niad, and it never ſpeaks to 
the Soul but in its own favour and behalt. 

Thus a Mother, whoſe Brain is fill'd with Traces, which by their own Nature correſpond 
to Senlible things, and which cannot be exrirpated by reaſon of Concupiſceace abidiag in her ; 
and becauſe ſhe has not her Body in ſubjection, by an uva-avoidable Communication of them t o - 
her Infant, ſhe brings forth a Sinner, though her (elf be Righteous. Tt his Mother is Righteous, 
for as much as loving GO D aQually, or haviag lov'd him by a Zove of Cyoice, this Concupi- 

., ſcence makes her not a Criminal, tho” the may follow the Motions of 1t in her lleep. But thelgy 

* \_fang ſhe bears, having not loved GOD by a Love 0/ Craice, and his Heart having never been 

-”* turn'd towards GO D, *tis plain he is in difoxder, and 11 a State of Corruption z and that there 
is nothing in him but what deſerves the Wy&th ot G O D. 

But when Children are Regenerated by Baptiſm, and Juſtified by a Dilpolition of Heart, much 
like that which remains in the Righteous, duriag the Iilufions of the Night: or, it may be, by a 
Free A+ of loving GO D; which a& was pertorm'd whillt they were for ſome Momeats deli- 
ver'd from the Dominion of the Body, by the Vertue of the Sacrament. (For liace GOD has 
made their Loving him, to be the end of his Creating them, it cannot be coucceiv'd how they can 
be actually Juſtified, and in the Divine Order, valeſs they actually love him, or have formerly 

- doved him, or at leaſt have ſuch a Diſpoſition of Heart as they would have it they kad actually lo- 
ved him) Then though they obey Concupiſe ence 18 their Iatancy, their Cone upifernce 18 00 longer 
Sin. It renders them not culpable, nor deſerving of the Wrath of GO D: T hey fail zot tobe 
Righteous and Acceptable to G © ; by the ſame reaſon, thata Man falls not trom the Srare 
of Grace, though in his ſleep he follows the Motions of Concupiſcence, For Infauts have a Brain 
ſo ſoft and pliable, and receive ſo lively and fo ſtrong Impreſſions from Objects never ſo weak; 
that they have not Liberty of Mind ſufhcient xo reliſt them, 

But I have inſiſted too long upon things, which do not properly belong to the Subjett of my 
Diſcourſe. *Tis enough, if 1 can conclude from the Explication I have given ja this Chapter, 
that all thoſe Spurious Traces which Mothers imprint 1a the Brain of their Children, adultcrate 

Se the 1)- their Minds, and corrupt their Imaginations. And thus the generality of Men are woat to lina- 
luftr atjons, gine things otherwiſe than they are, by giving ſome falſe colour, and ſome irregular ſtroke to the 


Idea's of things which they perceive. 
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I. The Changes which happen in the Imagination of an Infant after bis Birth, 
by bis accompanying with his Mother, his Nurſe and other Perſons. II. Some 


Inſtruftions for their good Education. 


- 


N the preceding Chapter we have conſidered the Brain of an Infant in his Mother's Womb, 
Tet us at preſent examine what _ it is ſubjeR to after his Departure from it. At the 
fame tinie that he quits his darkſome Habitation, and firſt beholds the Light, the cold of the 
Exteriour Air - takes hold of him : the tendereſt Embraces of the Woman that receives him, are 
offeaſive to his nice and delicate Body : All External Objets round about aſtoniſh and confound 
him : they are all occaſions of his fears, ſince he does not as yet know them, nor is in a capa- 
city of reiiſting or avoiding them. His Tears and Cries wherewith he bemoans himſelt, are in- 
fallible Indications of his Pains and Fears. | For theſe are in effe& the Supplications which Nature 
makes to the Aſſiſtants for him, that they would deliver him from the Evils that he ſuffers, and. 
from thoſe he is apprehenſive of. 

But the better to conceive what confuſiog his Mind is under in this condition, I, 
jt muſt be remembred that the Fibres of his Brain are moſt ſoft and tender, and 7be Changes which 

conſequently that all External Objects make(moſt profound Impreſſions on them.) Naim ——_— £ 

"For lince the Jeaſt things are often capable of hurting a weak Imagination, ſuch þ; accompanying with bis 

a multitude of ſurprizing Objects cannot fail to wound and embroul that of a new Morber, bis Nwſe and © 
bora Child. ther Perſons. 

But to form a more lively Imagination of the Perturbations and Pains, Children are expos'd 
to at their Coming into the World, and the wounds their Imagination muſt receive; Let us re- 
preſent to our ſelves, what aſtoniſhment would ſeize thoſe Men, who ſhould ſee at ſome ſmall di- 
ſtance Giants five or lix times as tall as themſelves approaching towards them without knowing 
any thing of their Deſign. Or ſhould they behold bome new Species of Animals,. that had no 
Aualogy to any that they had already ſeen, or if only a Flying Horſe, or ſome other Chimera of our 
Peets ſhould, deſcending from the Clouds on a ſudden, light npon the Earth. What deep ſtrokes 
would theſe Prodigies leave in the Mind, and how would they perplex and confonnd the Brain, 
though at. a ſingle View ? 

It daily happens fhat an unexpected Event, that has any thing terrible in its circumſtances, de-. 
prives of their Senſes, Men of a Mature Age, whoſe Brain is not ſo ſuſceptible of new Impreſ- 
ſions, who are experienc'd in the World, who can make a Defence, or at leaſt are capable of ta- 
king up ſome Reſolution. Child1en at their firſt Arrival in the World, ſuffer ſomething from eve- 
ry ObjeR that ſtrikes upon their Senſes, wherewith they are not yet acquainted. All the Animals 
they ſee, are Creatures of a new Species on their Regard, ſince cothing of what they ſee at preſent 
was ever ſeen by them betore. They are deſtitute of Strength, and void of Experience; the Fibres \ 
of their Brain are of a molt fine and flexible temper. (How then is it poſſible their Imagination F— 
ſhould continue whole, when expos'd to the Imprellions of ſo many different Objects ? 

'Tis true the Mothers have ſomewhat pre-accuſtomed their Children to the Im preſſions of Oh- 
jets, by having already impriuted them in the Fibres of their Brain before they left the Womb; 
and this is the reaſon they receive much leſs damage when they behold with their own Eyes, what 
they in ſome manner have perceived already with their Mother's. *Tis farther true that the 
adulterate Traces and wounds, their Imagination receives upon the ſight of ſo many Objedts, to . 
them frightful and terrible, cloſe up and heal again in time; for as much as being unnatural, the 
whole Body 1s againſt them, and all the parts conſpire to their Deſtruction, aFhas beea ſeen in 
the preceding \ a 9 And this is the cauſe that all Men in general are not Fools from their Cra- 
dles. But this hinders not but that there may be ever ſome Traces ſo ſtrong and deep impreſs'd 
as can never be effac'd, but will remain as long as Life it ſelf. | 

If Men would make ſerious Reflections upon what happens in their-own Breaſt, and contem- 
plate their own T houghts, they would not want an Experimental Proof of what I have ſaid. They 
would generally diſcover in themſelves ſome ſecret laclinations and Averſions, which are not in 
others, whereof there ſeems no other Reaſon to be given than theſe Traces of our Infancy: For 
ſince the cauſes of theſe Inclinations and Averſioas are peculiar tv- us, they have nao faundatioa ia 
the Nature of Men ; and fince they are unknown to us, they mult needs have acted va us at a 
time, when our Memory was not yet capable of regiſtriag the circumſtances ot things, which 
might have aſſiſted us in calliug them again to Miad; and that time could be only that of our 
tendereſt Age. : FE 

Monſieur Des-Cartes has acquaintedus in one of his Epiſtles, that he had always a particular fancy | 
for all Squint-ey'd People; aud having diligently ſearch'd into the Cauſe gf it, at length underltood / 

| this Dete& was incident to a young Maid he lov'd, when he was a Child the Afﬀection be retaiu-/ 
ed for her diffuſing it ſelf to all others that any way reſembled her. | 

But *tis not theſe little irregularities of our Ilaclinations which ſubject ns moſt to Error, *Tis 
our having univerſally, or almoſt univerſally, our Mind adulterate in ſomething or other, and our 
being generally ſubject to ſome kind of Folly, though perhaps we are aot aware of it. Leta Nian 
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but examine carefully the Temper of thoſe _ he converſes with, and he will eaſily ho pes 
ſwadec. into this Opinion, and: though himſelf be an Original for others to Copy after, be 
look'd upon as ſuch; yet he will find all others to be Originals too, and all the difference to con- 
ſiſt in the Degree of wore or leſs. a 

Now one of the Cauſes of the different Charafters of Mens Minds, is doubtleſs the diffe- 
reace of Impreſſions xeceived by them m their Mother's Womb, as has been manifeſted touch- 
ing peculiar and unuſual Inclinations: becauſe theſe being Species of Folly, that are ſettled and per- 
manent for the moſt part , they cannot have their Dependence on the Conſtitution of the Ani- 


mal Spirits, which is of a flux and alterable Nature. And conſequently they muſt needs proceed 


from the Baſe awd Spurions Imprefbons made mm the Fibres of the Brain, at ſuch time as our Me- 
mory was incapable of preferving the Remembrance of them, that is in the beginning of our Lives, 
Here then is One of the commoneft Cauſes of the Errors of Mankind ; I mean that Subverſion of 
their Brain, cauſed by the Impreſſion of External Objets, in making their Entrance into the 
World ; and this-Caufe does not fo ſuddenly ceaſe, as may be poſlibly imagined. 

Ei ordinary Commerce Children are oblig'd to bave with their Nurſes, or even with their 
Mothers that frequently have had no Education, puts the laſt hand, and gives the finiſhing ſtroke 
to the corruption of their Mind.Y Theſe filly Women entertain them with nothing but Foole- 
ries, with ridiculous Tales, and frightful Stories xy Their whole Diſcourſe to/ them is about 
things ſenſible ; and they deliver it in a way moſt proper to confirm them in the falſe Judgments 
of their Senſes+ In a word, they ſow 1n their Minds the Seeds of all the Follies and Weakneſſes 
themſelves are ſubjct to; as of-their extravagant Fears and Apprehenlions, their ridiculous Su- 
perſtitions, and other the like Feebleffſes of Mind. Which is the Reaſon, that not being accuſtom- 
ed to ſearch for Truth, nor to taſte and reliſh it; they at laſt become incapable of diſcerning it, 
and of making any uſe of their Reafon.'s Hence they become timerous aud low-ſpirited, which 
Temper for a long time ſticks by them: For there are many to be ſeen, who |whea fifteen or 
twenty Years old, retain the Charatter and Spirit of their Nurſe. \ 

'Tis true, Chiltken ſeem not to be greatly qualifed for the Contemplation of Truth, and for ab- 
ſtract and ſublime Sciences: becauſe the Fibres of their Braia being extreamly fiae, are molt ea- 
ſily agitated by Objects, even the moſt weak, and leaſt feniible that can be; and their Soul ne- 
cefſarily admitting Senſations proportioned to the Agitation of theſe Fibres, leaves Metaphyſical 
Nations, and pure Imetettion, to apply her ſelf wholly to her Senſations. And thus Children 
ſeem improper for, and incapable of an attentive Application to the pure Idea's of Truth, be- 
ing fo frequently and fo cally drawn off,, by the contus'd Idea's of their Senſes. 

et in Anſwer to this it may be ſaid: Firſt, that *tis cafier for a Child of ſeven Years old, 


+-e>be freed from the Errors his Senſes lead him to, than for a Man at ſixty, who all his Life long 


has been miſ-gnided by the prejudices of Childhoody” Secondly, that a Child, though incapable of 
the clear and diſtin Idea's of Truth, 1s at leaſt capable of being admoniſh'd, that his Senſes 
deceive him upon all occaſions: and it he cannot be taught the Truth, he ſhould not however 
be encouraged and fortified in his Errors: Laſtly, the youngeſt Children, rhough never ſo ta- 
ken up with Pleaſant and Painful Senſations, yer leara 11 little time, what Perſons more advanc'd 
in Years cannot in much longer; as the Knowledge of the Order and Relations, which all the 
things and words, they fee and hear, !tand in to one another. For though theſe things depend 
moſtly on the Memory, yet tus. yery evideat they make great uſe of their Reajon, in the manner of 
their Learning their wn 99 d 

But fiace that Aptneſs and Facility there 1s in the Fibres of a Child's Brain, to receive the Pa- : 
therick Impreſſions of ſeniible ObjeRs, is the cauſe of our judging them incapable of Epeculative 

ence; it is caſie to be redreſſed. For it muſt be acknowledg d, that were the Fears, Delires, 


things molt difficult and abſtratt, or at leaſt ſenſible Mathematicks, Mecheniths, and ſuch like 
Sciences, ,as are neceſſary in the condu@t of their Lzfe. But they have but little concern for ap- 
plying their Minds to abſtraft Sciences, whilſt they are hurried with Deſires, or moleſted with 
Fears : Which is worth while to be well conſidered. 
For as a Man of Ambition, who had juſt loſt his Eſtate or Honour, or was ſy24en!y rais'd to 
an unexpected Preferment, would not be in a Capacity of reſolving 4/erapbyſtral Queſtions, or 
vations of Algebra; but only to do thoſe things, to which he was infinenced by his preſent 
Paſſion: So Children ia whoſe Brain an Apple or a Sugar-plumb makes as deep ai Im;-reflion, 
as a great Poſt, a Title, or Preferment, in that of a Man of Forty Years old; are nor qualti- 
ſied to attend to abſtrated Truths, that are taught them. So that we may aftirm, there 1s no- 
thing ſo oppoſite to Children's Advancement in Science, as thoſe continual Divertions we vive 
them as Rewards, ard the Pains we conſtantly are inflicting, and threatning them with Jl; 
But that which is infinitely more conſiderable is, chat the fears of Correction, aad the de- 
ſires of ſenſible Gratifications, which fill the Capacity of a Child's Migd, utterly alienate him 
from the ſenſe of Piety and Religion ; Devotion is ſtill more abſtract than Science, it has lefs ot the 
reliſh of corrupted Nature in it. The Mind of Man is tronely enough inclin'd to St1dy ; bat bas 
no Inclination to Piety at all. If then great Agitations will not give us leave! to Srud y, thoush 
we Naturally find Pleaſure in it; how is it Pofſible tor Children, whoſe Thouz!;ts are con- 
tinually intent and buſied about ſeniible Pleaſures wherewith they are rewarded, and {entitle 1ains 
with which they are affrighted, to preſerve amonglt all theſe Avocoitions 2 Liberty of Mind t rela 
the things belonging to Religion ? | i he 
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Chap. VIIt. The Search after Truth, | 
—_—__ Capacity of the Mind is very ſtrait and limited, *twill contain but a little furniture : and 
en once *ris fnlt, it has no farther room for any Novel Thoughts, unleſs it empties it ſelf u | 
of the former to receive them. But when the Mind is filled with ſenſible things, 1t does not eva- PE 
cuate it ſelf at its Pleaſure. _ | 
In order to conceive this, it mult be conſidered, that we are all inceſſantly carried towards 
Good by our Natural Inclinations ; and that Pleaſure being the Character whereby we di iſh 
it from Evil, Pleaſure mult unavoidably be mare our concern and buſineſs than all things es. 
Pleaſiire therefore being conjoyn'd to the uſe of Senſible things, becauſe they are the Goods of 
the Body of Man, there is a kind of neceflity theſe Goods ſhould fill up the whole extent of 
our Mind, till GO D diſtuſes ſome bitterneſs upon them, which creates in us a diſlike and 
averlion, by given us, through his Grace, a Senſation of thoſe Heavenly Delights, which ex- 
tinguiſh all Earthly Enjoyments z Dando menti Celeſtem delefationem, qua onnis terrens delefta- S. Auguſt, 
t.o ſuperatir, ; 
4 But becauſe we are as much iinclin'd| to fly Evil, as to love Good, and Pain 'is the Charatter 
/ which Nature has aftix'd to Evil; all that has beea ſaid of Pleaſure ought, in a contrary ſeaſe, to 
be underſtood of Pain. 
Secing therefore the things which make us ſenſible of Pleaſare and Paia, fill the capacity of 
the Mind and 'tis not in our Power tq quit them, and to be unconcern'd about them, when we L 
wou'd: *T1s plain that we cannot give Children a reliſh of iety) (no more than we can any «Y 
other Men unleſs we begin, according tothe Precepts of the Goſpel, with a Deprivatioa of all "0 
thoſe things which afect the Seaſes) and promote great Deſires and Fears. Since all the Paſſions 
obnubilate and extinguiſh Grace, and that tnteraal Delectatiun which G 0 D makes us.ſeaſible of 
ia our Duty. ; 
The leaſt Children are inſtruted with Reaſon no leſs than perfe&t Men, though they want 
Experience. They have too the ſame Inclinations, though they are carried by them unto diffe- 
rent Objects. T hey ſhould then be accuſtomed to follow the condutt of Reaſon, ſince they have 
itin them ; and they ought to be excited to their Duty by a dexterous management of their good 
laclinations. *Iis the way to extinguiſh their Reaſon, and to debauch their beſt Inclinations, 
to hold them to their Duty by ſenſible Impreſſions. They ſeem to be ia the performance of 
their Duty, but they are only ſo in ſhew and appearance: Vertue is not at the bottom of their 
Heart or Mind, their Aforal or their Intellettual Part: They know Vertue very little, but they 
love it much lefs. Their Minds abound with nothing but Fears and Deſires, with Averſions and 
ſenſible Fondneſſes, which they cannot get rid of, to come to the uſe of their Liberty and Exer- 
Ciſe of their Reaſon. Thus Children who are Educated in that diſ-ſpirited and laviſh manner, 
grow harden'd by degrees, and become inſenſible to all the Seatimenrs of an Honeſt Man and a 
Chriſtian z which iaſenlibility cleaves to them all their day. And whea they are in hopes of ſecuring 
themſelves from the Laſh, by their Authority, or their management ; they give themſelves up 
to every thing that flatters their Concupiſcence and their Serſes ;, becauſe tadeed they know no other 
Goods than the Goods of the Senſes. X 
It is true, there ae ſome particular Junures, in which it is neceſſary to inſtru&t Children 
by their Senſes; but this ought never to be done but where Reaſon is defective. They ought at 
firſt to be perſwaded by Reaſon of what their Duty is; aud it they have not Light enough to 
diſcover their Obligations ro it, it ſeems belt to let them alone for ſome time. For this would 
not be to inſtru them, to force them upon an External Performance of what they do not con- 
ceivetheir Duty : Since 'tis the Mind which ought to be inſtructed, and not the Body. But if 
they refuſe to do what Reaſon tells them they ought to do, they are no loager to be born with : Qui parcit 
But rather Severity ſhould be uſed to ſome exceſs. For in ſuch Conjunttures, ' He that ſpares his virgz,odit 
Son, according to the Wiſe Man, has a greater degree of hatred than of love for him. filium ſu- 
If Chaſtiſements be not inſtructive to the Mind, nor conducive to the love for Vertue ; they in- #1. Prov. 
ſtruR, at leaſt, the Body in ſome meaſure, and prevent their taſting Vice, and conſequently their *?* 24 
becoming Slaves. to it. But that which is more eſpecially obſervable, is, That Pains fill not the 
Capacities of the Mind as Pleaſures do. | We ealily ceaſe to think of them, when we no longer 
ſuffer them, and are out of the danger and fear of them. For then they importune not the Ima- 
gination ; they excite not the Paſſions, nor [4 pave Concupiſcence. 1a fine, they leave the Mind 
at liberty to think of what it pleaſes; and thus we may diſcipline Children with them, to keep 
them in their Duty, or in the Appearance of it. 


Co 


But though it be ſometimes uſeful to affright and puniſh Children with ſenſible CorreRions ; 
it oughr/hgt to be concluded, that they ſhould be allured by ſenſible Rewards. There ſhould AC 
means de uſe of, that ang,ayhiit forcibly affect the Senſes, but in a caſe of extreme neceſſity; 
, Now there can be none of beſtowing Senlible Rewards upon Them, and repreſeatiag theſe Re-) , _ C 
wards as the End of their Employment. (This, oa the - contrary, would be the meaus of vitja-y Ps letra  , 
» ting their beſt Actions; and inclining them rather to Senſuality than Vertu&s, The Traces ot; 
N Pleaſures which they have once taſted, rethain ſtrongly imprinted in their Imagination : They! 
bs continually quicken and awaken the Ideas ot Senlible Goods; they conſtantly excite importunats, 
n Deſires, which diſturb the peace of the Mind. Laſtly, They provoke Concupiſcence on all | 
h occaſions, which is the Leaven that corrupts the whole maſs. Burt this is not the place of explai- 
Fe ning theſe things according to their Deſert. 
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SECOND PART: 


Concerning 


The IMAGINATION. 
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I. Of the Imagination of Women, II. Of the Imagination of Men, III, of | 


the Imagination of Old Men. 
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ders of Maa's Imagination: We ſhall eadeavour in this to make ſome Applicatioa of 
theſe Cauſes tothe more general Errors ef Imagination, and ſhall treat likewiſe of the 
Cauſes of theſe Errors, which may be call'd Moral. 

It may be underſtood from what has been ſaid in the fore-going Chapter, that the Delicacy of 
the Fibres of the Brain, is one of the principal Cauſes that diſables us,from bringing an Application 
ſufficient for the Diſcovery of Truths, that lye any whit deep or conceal'd. 

This Delicacy of the Fibres is more uſually incident to Women ; and this 1s the Principle of 
their ſo exatt acquaintance with all things that ſtrike upon their Senſes. *Tis the Woman's Pro- 
vince to determine concerning the Faſhions, to judge of Language, to diſtinguiſh the genteel 
Mein, and the fine and courtly Behaviour: They tar out-do Men 1n the Science, Skill, and Dex- 
terity about theſe things. ( All that depends upon the Taft falls under their Juriſdiction ; but ge- 
nerally they are incapable of Penetrating into Truths that have any Difficulty in the Diſcovery. 
All things of an abſtrafted Nature are Incomprehenſible to them?; They cannot imploy thei 
Imagination in diſentangling compound and perplex'd Queſtions. - Their Conſideration ter- 
minates on the ſurface and out-ſide of thiags: and their Imagination has neither ſtrength nor 
reach enough to pierce to the bottom of them, and to make a Compariſon of their parts, without 
Diſtration.y A Trifle or a Feather ſhall _call them off, the ſmalleſt out-cry diſmay them, and 
any little Motion gives them Imployment : y In ſhort, the Aode and not the Reality of things, is 
enough to take up the whole Capacity oft their Mind; becauſe the leaſt Objetts producing great 
Motions in the delicate Fibres of their Brain, by a neceſſary conſequence cxcite ſuch lively and 
great Senſations in their Souls, as wholly poſſeſs and take them np>{ 

But though it be certain, that this Delicacy of the Fibres of the Brain is the principal Cauſe of 
all theſe Effects; yer it is not equally certain, that it is naiverſally to be found in all Women. 
Or if it be to be found, yet their Animal Spirits are ſometimes fo exattly proportion'd t6 the 
Fibres of their Brain, that there are Women to be met with, who have a greater folidity of Mind 
'Tis in a certain Tcmperature of the Largeneſs and Apitation of the Ani- 
mal Spirits, and Conformity with the Fibres of the Brajn, that the ſtrength of parts conſiſts: 
And Women have ſometimes that juſt Temperature. here are Women Strong and Conſtaut, 
and there are Men that are Weak and Fickle.y There are Women that are Learned, Couragious, 
and capable of every thingy And | on the contrary, there are Mea that are Soft, Effeminate, 
incapable of any Penetration, or diſpatch of any Bulineſs. In hae, when we attribute any Fai- 
lures to a certain Sex, Age, or Condition, they are only to he underſtood of the generality; it 
being ever ſuppos'd, there isno general Rule without Exceptiona 

For it ought not to be imagin'd, that all Men, or all Women of the ſame Age, Country, or 
Family, have their Brain of the ſame Conſtitution.y It 1s more pertiaent to believe, that as there 
are not two Faces 1a the World, in every thing reſcinbling one another ; ſo there are noc two 
Imaginations exactly alike > Aud that all Men, Women, ,and Children ditfer trom one auother, 
only more or leſs, in the Delicacy of the Fibres of their Brajii,”\, For as we ought not too haltily 
to ſuppoſe an Ffſential Identity in thoſe things, between which we ſee no Difference; fo we oaght 
nor to make Fſſential Differences, where we cannot find perfect /4entiry. For theſe are the common 
Faults Men uſually fall into. : 

That which may be ſaid of the Fibres of the Braia, is, That in Children they are very foftand 
extreamly tender ; that with Age they harden and corroborate : Yet notwithitanding the gene- 
rality of Women, and ſome Men, have them extreamly delicate all their Lives. To determine 
any thing farther, we dare not. But this is enough to be ſaid of Women and Children, That as they 
are not concern'd with ſearching after Truth and the Inſtrudtion of others; ſo their Errors do 
avt occalion much Prejudice ; hace little credit is givea to things by them advanc'd. Ler us ſpeak 
ot 


WW: have in the Firſt Part, in ſome meaſure, explain'd the Phyſical Cauſes of the Diſor- 
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Chap: 1. "5M 0 
en grown up; of ſuch as have their Mind in its Strength and Vigour; ſuch as may be thought | 
able of figding out Truth, and teaching it to others. . _ | £4 NEE | 

(The ordinary Seaſon for the greateſt Pertedtion of the Mind, is, from the Age of Thirty, to _ Il. 
that of Fifty Years. The Fibres of the Brain ih that have uſually attain'd a tolerable conſi- Of the 
ſtence; the Pleaſures and Pains of the Senſes make hardly any more Impreſſion on them. | So that 200% 
a Man has no more to do, than to ward off violent Paſſions, which rarely happen; and from 
which a Man may ſcreen himſelf, if he diligently avoid all manner of occaſion : And thus the of 
Soul meeting with no more Diverſion from things ſeaſible, may, with greater eaſe and leiſure, 48<+ 
give her ſelt to the Contemplation of Truth. — | = | 

A Man in this capacity, who had not his Mind fil'd with the Prejudices of Childhood ; who 
from bis Youth upwards had obtajn'd a Facility for Meditation; who would only take up with 
the clear and diſtin& Notions of Intelle&, and induſtriouſly rejett all the confug'd Idea's of Senſe; 
and who had both Time and Inclination for Study ; would doubtleſs very rarely fall into Er- 
ror. But ſuch a Man as this is not the ſubjet of our Diſcourſe; 'tis Men of the vulgar ſtamp, 
who uſually have nothing of this in them. | | | 

I ſay then, that the Solidity and Conliſtence accruing with Age to the Fibres of Men's Brains, 
gives the Solidity and Conſiltence to their Errors, it I may ſo ſpeak. *Tis the Seal that ſeals up 
their Prejudices, and all their falſe Qpinions, and locks them from the Attempts and Force of 
Reaſon. In fine, by how much this Conſtitution of the Fibres of the Brain is advantagious to 
well Educated Perſons, by fo much it is prejudicial to the.greateſt part of Mankind ; becauſe it 
confirms cach of them in the Notions they have taken up. | | 

But Men are not only confirmed and ſtrengthened in their Errors, when they have attained to 
the Age of Forty or Fifty Years\ They are ſtill more liable to fall into new ones every day; for - + 
believing themſelves competent Judges of every thing, as indeed they ought to be, they perem- 
ptorily determine, yet only conſult their Prejudices to give a deciſion: For Men reaſon only up- 
on things with relation to the Idea's they are moſt familiar with, and accuſtomed to. When a 
Chymizt would reaſon about any Phyſical Body, immediately his three Principles are preſent to his 
Mind. A Peripaterick has recourſe forthwith in his Thoughts to his four Elements, and the four 
Primitive Qualities: And another Phslo/opher drives every thing up to other Principles. And fo 
there can nothing enter into the Mind of a Man, but is inſtantly tinged with the Error he is ſub- 
jet to, and augments their number. 

This Conſiſtence of the Brain has beſides a very miſchievous Efec, eſpecially on more Aged 
ſort of People, which is, to incapacitate them for Thought and Meditation : They are aw, en 
to faſten their Attention upon any thing they have a Mind to-know; and fo are incapable of reach- 
ing to Truths that are any thing obſcure or intricate, They are utterly inſenſible to the moſt rea- 
ſonable Opinions, when founded upon Principles that to them ſeem Novel, though as to thoſe 
other concerns, that Age has given them Experience ih, they are very underſtanding Men. (But 
all that I here affirm is ouly to be underſtood of thoſe, who have ſpent their younger days with- - 
out the due Uſe and Improvement of their Mind, and applying it as they ſhould 40h 

To illuſtrate theſe things, *tis neceſſary to know, that not any thing whatever can be learned 
without Advertency and Attention ; and that "tis impoſſible we ſhoutd be atteative to any thing, 
unleſs we Jmagine it, and frame a lively Repreſentation of it in our Brain. But to the end we 
may Imagine any Obje&ts, *tis neceſſary we ſhould infle&t ſome part of our Brain, or impreſs ſome 
other kind of Motion init, that we may frame the Traces, whereunto are conſociated the Ideas 
that repreſent theſe ObjeQs to us : So that it the Fibres of our Brain were any whit hardned, 
they would be capable of no other Infletion or Motions, than thoſe they were formerly us'd to: 
And thus the Soul could form no Imagination of, nor conſequently be attentive to what ſhe plea- 
ſes; but only to ſuch things as are cuſtomary and tamiliar to her. 

Hence we ought to conclude, that *tis of very great Advantage to uſe a Man's ſelf to Medi- 
tate upon all ſorts of Subjets, in order ta acquire an Habitual Facility of Thinking on what he 
will. For as we acquire a great Readineſs at moving our Fingers all manner of ways, and with 
a prodigious Nimbleneſs, by the frequent Uſe we make of them in playing on a Mulical Inſtru- 
ment; fo the parts of our Brain, the Motion whereof is- neceſſary to the Imagining what 
we pleaſe, attain by Uſe a certain Facility 'of Plying and Infleting themſelves, which makes 
vs imagine the things we have a Mind to, with a great deal of Eaſe, Readineſs, and *Di- 
ſtiation. 

Now the beſt means of procuring this Diſpoſition, which cauſeth the Principal Difference be- 
tween a Man of Parts, and another ; 1s to accuſtom a Man's ſelf from his Youth tothe Diſquiſition of 
the Truth of things very abſtrat and difficult: Becauſe in that Age the Fibres of the Brain ate 
pliable and flexible all manner of ways. - 

| ſuppoſe not however, that this Facility can be acquir'd by thoſe we call Men of Books and 
Learning z who only apply themſelves to Reading, without Meditation, and without ſearching 
out the Reſolution of Queſtions themſelves, before they Read them in Authors. *Tis palpable 
enough, that hereby they only acquire a Facility of Remembriag what they have read. *Tis 
daily obſerv'd, that Men of much Reading, are nnable ro bring Advertency of Attention to 
things that are. new to them, and unheard of; and that the Vanity of their Learning, imclining 
them to form a Judgment of them, before they conceive them, makes them fall into groſs Errors, 
to which other Meu are not obnoxious. 
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is the main Cauſe of thiir Errors, there is' 
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mory has ſuggeſted. But ſhould the falſity of it be made too manifeſtly a 
tute a ſecond, and a third in its room, which they defend ſometimes aginſ all 
Truth, and eyen againſt their own Conſcience; as having but little ReſpeQ or Love for Truth, 
but a great deal of Shame and Confuſion in acknowledging, there are things another knows ber- 
ter than themſelves. 
All that has been faid concerning Mea of forty or fifty Years old, ought with greater allow- 


Concerning ance to be underſtood of Aged Men ; becauſe the Fibres of their Brain being ſtill more inflexible, 
the Im«gr- and wanting Animal Spirits to imprint new Traces ia it ; their Imagination is altogether faint 


nation of 
Cld Men. 


and languid. 

a eeharves generally the Fibres of their Brain are loaded with abundance of ſuperfluous Hu- 
mours, they loſe by degrees the Memory of things paſt, and retura to the w es uſual- 
ly incideut to Childhood. Thus in this Decrepid Age, they have the Defefts which de- 
pend on the Conſtitution of the Fibres of the Brain ; which are found both in Children and in 
grown Men. Though it may be faid they have more Prudence than either of them, becauſe 
they are leſs ſubje&t to their Paſſions, which proceed from the Commotion of the Animal 
Spirits. 

" ſhall not explain theſe things more at large, becauſe it'is eaſie to judge of this Age, by the 
others before treated of; and to conclude that Old Men have more difhculty than others at 
conceiving what is ſaid to them ; that they are more zealouſly devoted to their Prejudices and 
Ancient Opinions z and conſequently are more confirmed and ſtrengthened in their Errors, in 
their corrupt Habits, and other things of like Nature. *Tis only to be advertis'd, That the 
ſtate of Old Age is not preciſely determined to Sixty or Seventy Years; that all Old Men are 
not Dotards ; and that thoſe who have paſs'd the Sixticth Year, are not always delivered from 
the Paſſions of Youth ; and that we ought not to draw too general Conſequences from the Prin+ 
ciples eſtabliſh'd. 


CHAP. |! 


That the Animal Spirits generally run in the Tracks of Idea's that are 
mo$} familiar to us, which is the Reaſon of our prepoſterous Judg- 


ments. 


Animal Spirits, and in the Conſtitution of the Fibres of the Brain, according to diffe- 
rent Ages: Wherefore ſuppoſing a Man to have meditated a little upon what has beea ſaid 
upon that Subjet, he muſt neceſſarily have a diſtiat Knowledge enough of the Imaginati 
and of the moſt common Natural Cauſes of the difterences obſervable between the Minds 
Men; ſince all the Changes happening in the Imagination and the Mind, are only the Con- 
—_— of thoſe which are to be found ia the Animal Spirits, aad the Fibres that compoſe 
the Brain. > 
But there are many particular, and ſuch as we may call oral! Cauſes of the Changes which 
happen in the Imagination of Men ; namely, Their differeat Conditions, their various Employ- 
ments; and, in a word, their ſeveral ways of Living ; which deſerve to be attentively cons | 
fidex'd; becauſe theſe ſorts of Changes are the Cauſes of a aumberleſs multitude of Errors, ev 
Man judging of things with reference to his own Condition: We think it not ſo much our Bu 
neſs to ſtand to explain the Effects of ſome lefs cuſtomary Cauſes; ſuch as great Diſeaſes, ſur- 
prizing Misfortunes, and other unexpeted Accidents, which make very violent Impreſſions in 
the Brain, and which ſometimes totally ſubvert it ; becauſe theſe things are of very rare occus- 
rence z and befides, the Error ſuch ſort of Perſons fall iato, are too groſs to be contagious, ſince 
they are palpable and diſcernible to all Mankind. | 
But that we may perfetly comprehend all the Changes the differcat conditions and ſtates of 
Life produce in the Imagination; *tis abſolutely neceſſary to be-call'd to mind, that our Imagh 
ning Objects is only the traming Images thereof to our Selves; and that theſe Images are nothi 
but the Traces delineated by the Animal Spirits in the Brain; that we Imagine things ſo mu 
ſtronglier as theſe Traces are more deep and better cut, and as the Animal Spirits more fre- 
quently and violently paſs through them ; that theſe Spirits, by their frequeut courſe, fo plaid 
and open the Paſſage, as to enter the ſame Tracks with greater readineſs than any other neigh- 
bouring parts, through which they either have not paſs'd, or not ſo frequently. This is the 
molt ordinary Cauſe of the Confulion and Fallity of our Idea's. For the Animal Spirits which 
wele 


If Have, I think, explain'd in the fore-going Chapters, the various Changes happening ia the 
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were direfted by the Adio of External Objedts, or even by the'orders of the Soul to 
dution of certain Traces, frequently produce others, which indeed have | 
them, but are not altogether the Traces of theſe ſame Objeds, nor 
to repreſent ; becauſe the Animal Spirits finding ſome Reſiſtance in the p | 
which they ought to paſs, are eaſily diverted to into the deep Traces of 
moſt familiar to us: Here are ſome very groſs and ſenſible Inſtances of theſe 

When thoſe who are not extraordinary ſhort-ſighted behold the Moon, 
a Noſe, and a Mouth in a word it looks to them as if they ſaw a Face, 
her of what they fancy they perceive. Many Perſons ſee in her quite another 
who believe the Moon to be fuch as ſhe appears, would —_ undeceived, but 
hold her with Teleſcopes, though of a moderate ſize; or did they only conſult the i 
Hevelins, Ricciol, and others have made Publick., Now the Reaſon why a Man uſually ſees a F 
in the Moon, and not thoſe irregular Blotches that are in her, is becauſe the Traces of a Face, 
which are imprinted in the Brain, are very deep, for that we frequently look on Faces, and wi 
great Attention. So that the Animal Spirits meeting with oppoſition in the other parts 
the Brain, eaſily ſwerve from the Direction the Light of the Moon impreſſes on them, when a 
Man beholds her; to accomodate themſelves to the Traces whereunto Nature has affix'd the 
Idea's of a Face. Beſides that the apparent Magnitude of the Moon differing not much from a 
common head at a certain Diſtance; She by her Impreſſion forms ſuch Traces, as have Conne&ion 
with thoſe which repreſent a Noſe, a Mouth, and Eyes; and ſo ſhe determines the Spirits to 
take their courſe in the Traces of a Face. There are ſome who diſcera in the Moon a Man on 
Horſe-back, or ſomething elſe than a Face, becauſe their Imagination having been briskly ſmit- 
ten with ſome particular Objetts, the Traces of theſe Objects open at any thing that bears the 
leaſt Analogy to them. 

*Tis apon the ſame grounds we Imagine we ſee Chariots, Men, Lions, aad other Animals ia 

the Clouds, when there is any little reſemblance betweea their Figures and theſe Animals: and. - 
all Men, eſpecially thoſe who-are uſed to Deſigning, ſee ſometimes Heads of Mea on W 
whereon there are many irregular ſtains. 
-Tis tor the ſame Reaſon {tiil that the Spirits of Wine, entering without any DireQion of the 
Will into the moſt familiar Traces, make Men betray their Secrets of the greateſt concerament; 
and that when a Man ſleeps he uſually dreams of Objects he has ſeen in the Day-time, which have 
form'd very great Traces in the Brain : becauſe the Svuul is ever repreſenting thoſe ys Frere 
of ſhe has the greateſt and deepeſt Traces. But ſee other Examples of a more complex kiad. 

A Diſtemper is new : and it makes ſuch hayock and deſtruction, as amazes all Men. , This im- 
prints Traces ſo deep in the Brain, that this Diſeaſe is never abſeat from the Mind. If this Di- 
feaſe be call'd, for inſtance, the Scarvy ; all Diſeaſes muſt preſently be call'd Scarvy : the Scarvy 
is new, therefore all new Diſtempers is the Scarvy : The Scurvy 1s accompany'd with a dozen 
Symptoms, whereof many are common to other Diſtempers, that matters aot: If a ſick Per- 
ſon fortunes to have any one of the Symptoms, he muſt needs be ſick of the Sc ; and other Di- 
ſtempers are never ſuſpected, or thought of, that have the ſame Symptoms. is expected that 
all the Accidents which befal thoſe that have been fick of the Scxrvy, muſt befal him rov: The 
ſame Medicines therefore are preſcrib'd him, and *tis matter of amazement, to find they have 
not the ſame Effect, as they have been known to have had in others. : 

An Author applies himſelf to one kind of Study; The Traces of the Subje& he's imploy'd 
about, are ſo deeply imprinted , and make ſuch lively Radiations through the Braia, as to con- 
found and efface ſometimes the Traces of things of a quite different kind. There has beet a Maa, 
for inſtance, that has wrote many bulky Volumes on the Croſs; this made him diſcover a Croſs in 
every thing ie look'd upon ; and *tis with Reaſon, that Farber AMorinus handſomly rallies him, 
for thinking a Medal repreſented a Croſs, though it repreſented quite another thing. *Twas by 
fuch another unlucky tura of Imagination Gilbertzs and many others, after having ſtudied the 
Load-ſtone, and admir'd its properties, muſt needs reduce to theſe Magnetick Qualities abundance 
of Natural Effets, that had no Relation to them in the World. 

The. Inſtances I have here alledg'd, ſuffice to prove that the great facility of the I 
repreſenting Objects that are familiar to it, and the difficulty it finds in —_— e that are 
Novel, is the Reaſon of Mens forming almoſt ever ſuch Idea's as may be ſtyPd mix'd and impure; 
and of the Mind's judging of things only with Relation to it ſelf, and its former Thoughts. A 
thus the different Paſſions of Men, their Inclinations, Conditions, Imployments, Qyabties, Stu- 
dies, finally all their different Ways and Scopes of Life, putting very conſiderable Differences? 
in their Idea's, occaſion them to fall iato innumerable Errors, which we ſhall explaia ia the follow- 
ing Diſcourſe: Which was the reaſon of My Lord Bacor's ſpeaking this moſt judicious Sentence : 
Omnes perceptiones tam ſensiis quam mentis ſunt ex analogia homi ms, non ex analogia univerſi: Eſtque 
intellettus humanus inſtar ſpeculs inequal;s, ad radios rerum qui ſnam Naturam nature rerum immiſcet, 
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of the Mutual C onnedTion between the Idea's, and the Traces of the Brain 3 
and of the Mutual ConnecF1on there is between Traces and Traces, Idea's 


and [dea's. - 


MONG the whole Maſs of Material Beings, there is nothing more worthy of the Con: \ 
templation of Men, than the Contexture of their own Boay, and the Correſpondence | 
found between the Parts that compoſe it. And among all things Spiritual, there is | 

nothing, the Knowledge whereof is more neceſſary, than that of their Soul, and of all the Relay 
tions ſhe is indiſpenſably under to GOD, and Naturally to the Body. ; | xs 

'Tis not enough to have a confus'd Knowledge or Senſation, that the Traces of the Brain are 
mutually conneRted to each other, and that they are purſued by the Motion of the Animal Spirits ; 
that the Traces when excited in the Brain, excite the Idea's in the Underſtanding, and that the 
Motions that ariſe in the Animal Spirits, raiſe the Paſſions in the Will. We ought, as far as is _ 
poſſible, to have a diſtin Knowledge of the Cauſe of all theſe different ConneQions ; but eſpeci= 
ally of the Efe#ts they are capable of producing. | 14.” | 

We ovght to know the Cauſe thereof, in as much as it is neceſſary to know our Guide and 
ConduQor, who alone is capable of aQting in us, and of rendring us happy or miſerable ; and we 
ought to know the Effet of them, it being neceſſary to know our ſelves as much as ſible, and 
other Men with whom we are oblig'd to live: $o ſhould we know the means both of conducting 
our ſelves to, and preſerving our ſelves in, the moſt happy and perfe& ſtate we are capable of at- 
taining, by the order of Nature, and the Precepts of the Goſpel: and {6 ſhould we be able to , 
frame our Lives ſociably with Men, by exatly knowing the means of making uſe of them in 
our Exigencies, and aſſiſting them in their Miſeries. 

I pretend not to Explain in this Chapter a SubjeR ſo vaſt and Eomprehenſive : nor have l that 
Opinion of my ſelf, as to think I ſhould throughly do it in this whole Work. There are many 
things I am ſtill ignorant of, and deſpair of ever knowing well - and there are others which I 
preſume I know, but am unable to explicate : For there is no mind ſo little and ſo narrow, but 
may by Meditation diſcover more Truths, than can be deduc'd at length by the moſt Eloquent 


Man in the World. 


We are not to imagine with a great part of the Philoſophers, that the Mind becomes Body + 


when united to the Body, and that the Body becomes Mind when united to the Mind. The Soul 
is not expanded through all the parts of the Body, in order to give Life and Motion to it, as the 
Imagination repreſents: nor does the Body become capable of Senſation by its Union with the 
Mind, as our treacherous and abuſive Senſes would ſeem to perſwade us. Either Subſtance pre- 
ſerves its own particular Being, and as the Soul is incapable of Extenſion and Motions ; ſo the Bo- 
dy is incapable of Thought and Inclinations. All the Aﬀinity that we know between the Bo- 
dy and Mind, conſiſts in the Natural and Mutual correſpondence of the Thoughts of the Soul, 
with the Traces of the Brain ; and of the Emotions of the Soul, with the Motions of the Animal 
Spirits. 

"When the Soul receives ſome new Idea's, ſome new Traces are imprinted on the Brain ; and 
when Objeqs produce new Traces, the Soul receives new Idea's. Which is not ſaid, as if the 
Soul conſider'd theſe Traces, ſince ſhe has no knowledge of them; or, as if theſe Traces inclu- 
ded theſe Idea's, ſince there is no Analogy betwixt them : or laſtly, as if ſhe receiv'd her Idea's 
from theſe Traces; for 'tis inconceivable, as ſhall be explain'd hereafter, how the Mind ſhould re- 
ceive any thing from the Body, and become more enlightqed than ſhe is, by turning towards it, as 
the Philoſophers pretend, who would have the Souls Perception of all things to be caus'd Per con- 
verſionem ad phantaſmata, by the Converſion to the Phantaſms, or Traces of the Brain. 

has when the Soul wills the moving of her Arm, the Arm is mov'd, though ſhe not ſo much 
as knows what ought to be done to the moving it: and when the Animal Spirits are agitated, the 
Soul finds a Commotion in her ſelf, though ſhe is ignorant whether there be any ſuch thing as Ani- 
mal Spirits in her Body. 

When I come to treat of the Paſſions, I ſhall ſpeak of the Connection there is between the 
Traces of the Brain, and the Motions of the Spirits ; and of that which is between the Idea's, and 
the Emotions of the Soul: for all the Paſſions have their Dependance thereon. 1 am to Diſcourſe 
at preſent only of the ConneQtion between Traces and Idea's, and the Connection Traces have 
with one another. 

There are three very conſiderable Cauſes of the Conne&ion of Idea's with the Traces of the 
Brain. The firſt and moſt general, is the /dentiry of time: for our having had certain thoughts 


having a-freſh the ſame thoughts, as often as theſe Traces are re-produc'd in our Brain. If 
the Idea of GOD has been offer'd to my Mind; at the ſame time my Brain receiv'd an Im- 
preſlion from the ſight of theſe three Letters 7 4 h, or trom the ſound of the ſame word, 'tis 
enough that the Traces produc'd by the ſound or light of theſe Characters be re-printed, to 
cauſe me to think on GO D,; nor can I thiak of G0 D, but ſome contus'd Traces of the Charaters 
or 
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or ſounds, that the thoughts I had of G 0 D were attended with, will be re-produc'd in my.Brain: 
For the Brain being never empty of Traces, there are conſtantly ſuch as are ſomewhat related to 
what we think of, though theſe Traces are frequently very imperfe& and confug'd. 

The ſecond Cauſe of the ConneQion between Idea's and Traces, and which ever ſuppoſes the 
former, is the Will of Men. This Will is neceſlary to the intent this ConneRion of Idea's with 
the Traces, may be regulated and accommodated to uſe. For were not Mer naturally inclin'd 
to a mutual Agreement about affixing their Idea's to Senſible Signs; this Conne&ion of Idea's 
would not be only abſolutely uſeleſs to fociety, but would morcover be very irregular, and ex- 
treamly imperfect. 

And that, firſt becauſe Idea's have neyer any ſtrong, ConneQion with the Traces, except when 
the Spirits being agitated and fermented, make the Traces deep and permanent. So that, ſince 
the Spirits are only agitated by the Paſſions, had Men no Paſſion for communicating their own 

- thoughts and participating thoſe of others, it is plain that the exa&t Connection of their Idea's to 
particular Traces, wou'd be very weak;  fince they would never uſe themſelves to thoſe exat 
and regular Connections, were it not to become intelligible one to another. 

Secondly, the repeated concurrence of the ſame ldea's with the ſame Traces, being neceſſary 
to make fo ſtrong a Connection, as may be durable and laſting ; (ſince a firſt meeting, ugleſs 
attended with a violent Motion of the Animal Spirits, cannot confederate them ſo ſtrongly 
as is requiſite) it is manifeſt, that ſhould n6t Men contrive to agree, it would be the greateſt 
chance in the World, for the ſame Traces and the ſame Idea's to meet a ſecond time. Thus 
the Will of Men is neceſſary to regulate the Connettion and Alliance of the ſame Traces 
with the ſame Idea's; though this Will of Agreeing is not ſo much the reſult of their Choice 
and Reaſon, as an Impreſſion of the Author of Nature, who has diſpos'd and made us all for 
the Benefit of cach other, and given us a ſtrong Inclination to vunite.in Mind, as much as we are 
united in our Bodies. 

The third Cauſe of the ConneQtion of Idea's with the Traces, is the Nature, or the conſtant 
and immutable Will of the Creator. There is, for inſtance, a Natural ConneRion, and indepen- 
dent on our Will, between the Traces produc'd by a Tree or a Mountain which we ſee, and the 
Idea's of a Tree or a Mountain : between the Traces produc'd in our Brain by the cry of a Man 

. or an Animal ſuffering Pas, and whoſe Plaints we hear: by the mein of a Man's Countenance 
that chregi#ns or fears us; and the 1dea's of Pains, Strength, Weakneſs; and alſo the Senſations of 
Pity, Fear, and Courage, Which are occalion'd in our ſelves. | 

Theſe Natural Connections are of all others the ſtrongeſt ; they are generally alike in all Man- 
kind: and they are abſolutely neceſſary} to the Preſervation of Life. And this is the Reaſon 
they have no dependence on our Will. For if the ConneQtion of Idea's with Sounds and certain Cha- 
rafters, is weak and very different in different Countries ; 'tis becauſe it depends on the weak and 
changeable Will of Men. And the Reaſon why it depends thereon, is becauſe this ConneRion is 
not abſolutely neceſſary to their Living z but only to their Living as Men; who ought to form 

» themſelves into Civil and Rational Societies. 

It is here very obſervable, that the Connection of Idea's, which repreſent things Spiritual di- 
ſtint from us, with the Traces of our Brain, is not Natural, nor pollible to be ſo: And conſe- 
quently that it is or may be different in all Men ; ſince it has no other cauſe than their own Will, 
and the 1dentity of time; whereof I have. ſpoken before. . On the Contrary, the Connettion of 
Idea's of all things material with certain particular Traces, is Natural ; and conſequently there 
are particular Traces which excite the ſame Idea iu all Mankind. It cannot be doubted, for in- 
ſtance, but all Men have the Idea of a Square upon ſight of a Square, becauſe that Coancetti- 
on is Natural: but it may be very well; doubted whether all Men have the Idea of a Square, 
when they hear the word Square pronounc'd ; becauſe that Connettion is alrogether arbitrary. 
We ought to think the ſame thing of all thoſe Traces that are connefted with the Idei's of things 
of a Spiritual kind. | 

But becauſe the Traces which have a Natural Connection with Idea's, give the Mind concern 
and application, and conſequently render it attentive ; the generality of Men are very ready at 
comprehending and retaining ſenſible and palpable Truths : that is to ſay, the Relations, which 
Bodies have to one another. And on the other hand, becauſe the Traces, which have uo other 
ConneQtion with Idea's, than that which the will has effected between them, ſtrike not vigorouſly 
on the Mind ; all Men in general find it very difficult tocomprehend, and harder yet to retain ab- 
ſtrated Truths ; that is to ſay the Relations which are berween things which come not withia the 
Verge of Imagination. But when theſe Relations are any whit compounded, they ſeem abſolntely 
incomprehenſible ; eſpecially to thoſe who are not us'd to them; becauſe they have not ſtreagthen- 
ed the Connettion between theſe abitract Idea's and their Traces, by a perpetnal Meditatioa. And 
though others have perfetly comprehended them, they forget them agaiu in a little time z be- 
cauſe the Connection is hardly ever ſo ſtrong, as the Natural. 

'Tis ſo true, that all the difficulty Men have to comprehend and retain things Spiritual and Ab- 
ſtrat, proceeds from the difficulty they find to corroborate the Connection of their Idea's with 
the Traces of the Brain; that when they find the means of Explaining by material Kelations, 
thoſe that are between things Spiritual, they make them eaſily underſtood ; impriating them in 
ſuch manner on the mind, as not only to be ſtrongly convinc'd of them, but alſo to retain them 
without any trouble. The general Idea we have given of the Mind ia the firſt Chapter ot this 
Work, is perhaps a ſufficient Proot of what I wg g 
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On the contrary, when the Relations that are betweeti material things are ſo eſt, that there 
is no neceſſary ConneCtion between the Idea's of theſe things, and the Traces of Expreſli- 
ons; they are difficultly comprehended and _—_ forgotten. | ; 

Thoſe, for inſtance, who enter upon the Study of Algebra, or Analyticks, are incdpable of ta- 

= king Algebraick Demonſtrations without a great deal of pains; and when they have once maſter'd 
them, tney retain them but a ſhort time ; becauſe Squares, (for example) Parallelograms, Cubes, 

4 Solids, and the like, being expreſt by aa, ab, a3, abc, &c. the Traces whereof have no 

- Conneftion with their Idea's; the Mihd finds no hold to faſten the Idea's to, and to examine the 

: | Relations of them-by. ; 

But thoſe who begin to Study Common Geography, moſt clearly and readily conceive the little 
Demonſtrations that are explain'd to them ; provided they diſtinaly naderſtand the Terms made 
uſe of ; Becauſe the Idea's of a Square, a Circle, or the like, are Naturally Connefted with the 
Traces of the figures they ſee deſcrib'd before their Eyes. And it often happens, that the meer 
ſhewing of the figure nſed in the Demonſtration, makes them ſooner comprehend it, than the 
Diſcourſes made to explain it. Becauſe words being Connected to Idea's by an arbitrary 
inſtitution only, excite not theſe Idea's readily and diſtinaly enough, to make us eaſily under- 
ſtand their Relations. For 'tis chiefly upon that account, there is ſo much difficulty found in 
learning the Sciences. 

By the way, it may be diſcover'd from what I have been ſaying, that thoſe Writers who coin 
abundance of new Words and Figures, to explain their Notions by ; ſpend much pains to very lit- 
tle purpoſe. They think to make themſelves intelligible, when indeed they take the way of be- 
coming incomprehenſible. We define, ſay they, all our Terms, and all our CharaQters, and others 
ought to agree to them. It is true, others agree to them with their W:#, but their Natwre is re- 
pugnant. They cannot faſten their Idea's to theſe Novel Terms; becauſe to that is required cuſtom 
and long praftice. The Authors perhaps have attain'd that cuſtom, but the Readers have not : 
And when a Man endeavours to inſtrutt the Miad, *tis neceſſary he firſt know it; ſince he ought 
to conform to Nature, and offer her nothing yonmnnteg or offenſive. 

Yet we ought not to condema the Induſtry and Care Mathemaricians take in defining their 
Terms; for Definition is evidently neceſſary to take away Equivocation. But the ordinary and 
recciv'd Terms ought to be imploy'd as far as poſſibly they can ; or ſuch whoſe common ligni- 
fication is not very remote from that which they pretend to introduce; which is a thing not con- 
ſtantly obſerv'd among the Aathematicians. 

Nor do we pretend by what has been ſaid, to condema Algebra; eſpecially ſuch as Ar. Des- 
Cartes has reſtor'd, and left it to us. For though the Novelty of ſome Expreſſions in that Science, 
give the Mind ſome trouble at firſt ; yet there is ſo little variety and confulion ia theſe E 10Nsz 
and the Aſſiſtances the Mind receives from them ſo much out-weigh the Difficulty found inthem, 
that I am of Opinion 'tis impoſlible for a Man to invent a way of Reaſouing and Expreſng his 
Reaſonings, more ſuited or better accomodated to the Nature of the Mind, or that can carry it 
farther in the Diſcovery of unknown Truths. The Expreſſions of that Science do not diſtrat 
the Capacity of the Mind ; they burden not the Memory ; they contract and abridge ia a won- 
derful manner all our Idea's and our Reaſonings, and even render them in ſome meaſure ſenſible 
by Practice. - In fine, their uſefulneſs is much greater than the Natural Expreſſions of the deline- 
ated Figures of Triangles, Squares, and others of like Nature; which are inſerviceable to the Diſ- 
quiſition aud Unfoltding of Truths any whit intricate and obſcure. But ſo much for the Conne- 
Aion of Idea's with the Traces of the Brain. *Ths ſeaſonable to ſay ſomething of the ConneQion 
of Traces with one another, and conſequently of the ConneQion between the Idea's correſpon- 
ding to theſe Traces. " 

II. This Connection conſiſts in this, that the Traces of the Brain are ſo firmly connefted to one 
Of the Mu- anothey, as 'tis impoſſible to excite them again, Without the whole retinue which were imprinted 
rual Con- at the ſame time. If a Man for inſtance, happens to be in ſome publick Solemaity, in caſe he ob- 
mag. ſerves all the Circumſtances, and all the Principle Perſons that aſſiſted at, the time, the place, 
** the day, and all other Particularities ; the remembrance only of the Place, or ſome other lefs ob- 
ſervable Circumſtance of the Ceremony, will be ſufficient to bring the Repreſeatation of all the 
other to his Mind. *'T is upon this account that when we can't recollet the Principal Name of 
a thing, we ſufficiently ſpecifie it by making uſe of a Name, which ſignifies ſome Circumſtance of 
that thing ; as not being able to call to Mind the proper Name of a Church, we can make uſe 
of another Name, ſignifying a thing that has ſome Relation to it, We can ſay, 'Tis that 
Church where there was ſuch a Throng ; where Ar. fuch a one Preach'd ; where we went on 
Sunday. And thus not having the proper Name of a Perſon ready at hand, or whea it is more 
convenient to denote him in another manner, we can do it by ſaying, He whoſe Face was disfi- 
red by the Small-pox ; the Portly ang well-made Gentleman ; the little crooked Man, accor- 
ing as we ſtand affetted towards him >.though to expreſs a Man in terms of contempt, is aei- < 
ther a fign of good Nature nor good Manners.) , 
Now the mutual Connection of theſe Traces, and conſequently of their Idea's one with an» , 
other, is not only the foundation of all the Figures of Xherorict, but alſo of infinite other things of 
_ greateſt concerament in Morality, and Politicks, and in all Sciences in general, which are any 
_— —_ to Man; and conſequently of many things we ſhall treat of ia the ſequel of our 
tcourſe. 
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Chap. IV. ' The Searth aftet Truth. | It 
The cauſe of the Conne&ion of many Traces together, is the demriryof time, wherein they 
were imprinted on the Brain. For tis enough for many Traces to have been produc'd at the 
ſame time, to cauſe that they ſhould never afterwards be excited, but in company of — 
becauſe the Animal Spirits, finding the Channel of theſe Co-temporary Traces ral tr | 
and the Corpo- 


open, continue their courſes in them, by reaſon of their meeting with amore free 
them, than through the other parts of the Brain. This is the cauſe of Memory, 
real Habits which are common to us with Beaſts. ES 25S 

The ConneRions of the Traces are not always conjoyn'd with the Emotions of the Spirits, be- 
cauſe all the things we ſee do not always appear either Good or Evil: Theſe too 
may change or break, hecauſe being not of perpetual neceſſity for the preſervation of Life, there 
is no need they ſhould always be the fatne. | _ | 

But there are certain Traces in our Brain which have "cp Conne&tion with one another; 
as alſo with certain Commotions of the Spirits; that Bang neceſſary to the Preſervation of 
Life. And this ConneRion can't be broken, at leaſt not eaſily, becauſe *tis convenient it ſhould 
always be the ſame. For inſtance, the trace of a great Precipice, which a Man ſees under him, 
and from which there is danger of falling, or the Traces of fome bulky Body imminent over his 
Head, and ready to fall and cruſh him, is naturally Connected with that which repreſents 
Death, and with a Commotion of the Spirits, which diſpoſes him to flight or the deſire of . 
ing it. This ConncRtion admits no alteration, becauſe *tis neceſſary it ſhould always be 
ſame; and it conliſts in a diſpolition of the Fibres of the Brain, which we bring with us into 
the World. 

All the Connections which are not Natural, may, and ought to break ; becauſe the different 
Circumſtances of times and places ought to change, to the end they may be uſeful to the Pre- 
ſervation of Life. *Tis convenient the Partridge, for inſtance, ſhould fly the Sports-man with 
his Gun, at the ſeaſon and the places of his purſuing the Game. But there's no neceſlity it 
ſhould fly him in other places, or at other times : Thus *tis neceſſary all Animals for their Pre- 
ſervation ſhould have certain Connettions of Traces eaſily made, and eafily broken; and that 
they ſhould have others very difficult. to be ſeverd; and laſtly, others iacapable of Diſſo- 
lution. 

"Tis of very great uſe, to make diligent enquiry into the different Effets theſe different Conne- 
ions are able to produce: For there are Effets, which as they are very numerous, ſo they are no 
leſs important to the Knowledge of Man, and all things relating to him. We ſhall ſee hereafter, 
that theſe things are the principal Cauſes of our Errors. But *tis time to return to the SubjeR 
we have promisd to Diſcourſe on, and to explain the different Changes which happen to the 
Imagination of Men, by reaſon of their different ways and purpoſes of Life. 
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CHAP. IV. 


I. That Men of Learning are the mo$t ſubjet to Error. II. The Cau- 
Jes why Men had rather be guided by Authority, than make uſe of their 


own Rea ſon. 


HE Differences obſervable in Men, as to their Ways and Purpoſes of Life, are almoſt 
infinite. Their different Conditions, different Employments, different Poſts and Offices, | 
and different Communities are innumerable. Theſe Differences are the Reaſon of | 
Men's acting upon quite different Deſigns, and Reaſoning upon different Principles. Even in 
the fame Community, wherein there ſhould be but one Character of Mind, and all the ſame 
Deſigns; you ſhall rarely meet with ſeveral Perſons, whoſe Aims and Views are not different. 
Their various Employ ments, and their many Adheſions, neceſſarily diverſifie the Method and 
Manner they would take to accompliſh thoſe various things wherein they agree. Whereby 
'tis manifeſt that it would be an impoſſible Undertaking, to go about to explaia in particular 
the Moral Cauſes of Error ; nor would it turn to any great Account ſhould we do it in this 
place. I _—_— therefore only to ſpeak of thoſe Ways of Living, that lead vs into great 
multitudes of Errors, and Errors of moſt | dangerous Importance. When theſe ſhalt be ex- 
ind, we ſhall have open'd the way for the Mind to proceed farther ; and every one may 
iſcover, at a ſi View, and with the greateſt caſe imaginable, the moſt hidden Cauſes of 
many i the Explication whereof would coſt a world of Pains and Trouble. 
When once the Mind fees clearly, it delights to run to Truth; and it runs to. it with an incx- 
preſſible falfinel7———— wp — | APIITS 
The Imploymeat that ſeems moſt neceſſary to be treated of at preſent, by Reaſon of its pro- x, 
ducing moſt confiderable Changes in the Imagination of Men, and its coudutting them into Er- Men of 
rors moſt, is that of Men of Books and Learning; who make greater uſe of their Memory, £carning 
than Thought. ( For Experience has ever manifeſted, that thoſe who have applicd themſelves the fu png 
moſt fervently to the Reading of Books, and to the Search of Trarh, are the Men that have ted-;,,,,. 


vs into a very great part of our Errors{\ . 
*'Tis 
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Tis much the ſame with thoſe that Study, as with thoſe that Travel. When a Traveller hag 


/ unfortunately miſtaken .his way, the farther he goes, at the greater diſtance he is from his - 
Journey's end; and he ſl] deviates ſo much more, as he is induſtrious and in haſte to arrive at 
the place deſizn'd. $9 the vehement purſuits Men make after Truth cauſe them to betake them- 
ſelves to the Reading of Books, whereia they think to find it; or put them upon framing ſome 
Phantaſtical Sy/fc-2 of the things they deſire to know; wherewith when their Heads are full and 
heated, they try by me fruitleſs Sallies and Attempts of Thought to recommend them to the 
taſte of others, with hopes to receive the Honours that are uſually pay'd to the firſt Founders of 
Syſtems. Theie twa [mpertections are now to be conlider'd. 
" Mis not eaxſic to be under{t5od how it comes to paſs, that Men of Wit and Parts chooſe rather 
to truſt to the Condut of other Men's Underſtanding in the Search of Trath, than to their own, 
which G0 D has givea them?\ There is doubtleſs infinitely more Pleaſure as well as Honour, to 
be conducted by a Man's own Eyes, than thoſe of others. And a Man who has good Eyes in his 
Head, will never thiak of ſhutting them, or plucking them out, under the hopes of having a 
Guide:N And yet the uſe of the Underſtanding is to the uſe of the Eyes, as the Underſtanding is 
to the Eyes ; and as the Underſtanding is infinitely ſuperiour to the Eyes, ſo the uſe of the Un- 
derftanding, is accompany'd with more ſolid Satisfactions, and gives another fort of Content, 
than Light and Colours give the Sight. (Notwithſtanding Men employ their Eyes in Guiding and 
Conducting themſelves, but rarely make uſe of their Reaſon in Diſcovery of Truth. / 
1. But there are many Cauſes which contribute to this overthrow of Reaſon. Firſt, /Men's Na- 
The Caſes tural Careleſſneſs and Ofcitation, that will not let them be ar the Pains of Thinking. 
why Men / Secondly, Their Incapacity to Meditate, which they have coutratted, for want of applying 
__ _—_ themſelves to it from their Youth ; as has bcen explain'd in the Ninth Chapter. 
& 21, — Thirdly, The inconcernedneſs and little Love they have for Abſtra&t Truths, which are the 
rity, br” Foundation of all that can be known in this World, 
make uſe of _ The Fourth Reaſon is the Satisfattion which accrues from the knowledge of Probabilities, 
their on, which are very agrecable, and extreamly moviag, as being founded upon ſenſible Notions. 
has The Fifth Cauſe is that ridiculous Vanity, which makes us affect the ſeeming Learned. For 
thoſe go by the Name of Learned, who have read moſt Books: The Knowledge of Opinions is 
of greater uſe in Converſation, and ſerves better to catch the Admiration of the Vnlgar, thaa the 
,— Knowledge of True Philoſophy, which is learned by Meditation, 

{In the fixth place, we may reckon that unreaſonable Fancy, which ſuppoſes the Ancients were 
more Fe than we can be; and that there is nothing left for us but what they have ſuc- 
ceeded 1n. : 

_ The Seventh is a Diſiogenuous Reſpet mix'd with an/abſurd Curioſity, which makes Men ad- 
mire things that are moſt Remote and Ancient, ſuch as are far fetch'd, or come from unknown 
Clirus oy Countries, as alſa Books that are moſt Myſterious and Obſcure. Thus Hecraclitas's Repute here- 
obſcuram tofore was owiig to his Obſcurity. Men are very inquiſitive after Ancicnt Medals, tho' corroded 
linguam. with ruſt ; and the Shoe or Slipper of one of the Ancients is reſpettully preſerv'd, though eaten 
Fucretws. yp with Worms{ Their Antiquity makes them Venerable.\There are ſome Men who apply them- 
ſelves to the Reading the Rabb:n/, becauſe they wrote ian outlandiſh, very corrupt, and obe 
ſcure Language. Ancient Opinions are ia greater elteem, for being more remote from us. And 
doubtleſs if Nimrod had written the Hiſtory of his Reign, all the moſt rcfin'd Poliricks, and even 
all the other Sciences, had been found contain'd in't ;|jult as ſome have been able to diſcover 
in Homer and Vireil, the perte&t Knowledge of Nature. Deference, ſay they, is due to Anti- 
Veritas fi- Quity : How could Ariſtotle, Plato, Epicurus, thoſe grand Sages be miſtaken 7 hey do not confi- 
ka tempo» der,that Ariſtorle, Plato, Epicurns,were Men like us, and of the ſame Species withtis; and moreover 
Hm W- that the World ſince their Time, is grewn more than two thouſand Years older ; that it has 
ont. aind greater Experience, and ought to be more enlightned , and that 'tis the Age and Experi- 

Ence of the World that makes the Diſcovery of Truth. 
The Eighth Reaſon is, That when a New Opinion or a modern Author is in Vogue, our own 
Glory ſeems to be obſcur'd, by being too near him: But we are under no ſuch Apprehenſions 

from the Honour that is given to the Ancients. 

The Ninth is, That Truth and Novelty are inconſiſtent in matters of Faith. For when Men 
will not diſtinguiſh between Truths which depend on Reaſon, and thoſe which rely upon Tra- 
dition, they don't conlider that they ought to be learn'd ina very differeat manner. They con- 
found Novelty with Error, and Antiquity with Truth. | Luther and Calvin, and others, ſay they, 
have Innovated and Err'd; therefore Galllens, Harvey, and Des-Cartes, in what they have ad- 
vanc'd as New, are deceiv'd. Luther's Conſubſtantiation is Novel, and is Falſe : Therefore Har- 
vey's Circulation of the Blood is Falſe, becauſe 'tis New ; and for this Reaſon they indiſcriminately 
give the odious Title of Imovators, to Hereticks and New Philoſophers, The ldea's and Terms of 
Truth and Antiquity, Falſhood and Novelty, have been Connected one with another: And this is 
the Effect of it; the Vulgar part of Men no longer ſeparate them; and Mea of Senſe find ſome 
difficulty to ſeparate them, as they ſhould do. 

The Tenth is, That we live in an Age wherein the Science of Ancient Opinions is ſtill in great 
Repute: And tis only thoſe few who can take the Liberty of Thinking, that are able, by the 
force of their Reaſon, to ſet themſelves above corrupt and evil Cuſtoms. When a Man is in a 
preſs and a throng, 'tis a hard matter not to follow the torrent. 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, Becauſe Men are ated only by Intereſt 3 which is the Reaſon that thoſe themſelves who 
' find out the Abuſe, and diſcover the Vanity of theſe ſorts of Studies, ſtick cloſe to them ſtill : 
' Becauſe Honours, Preferments, and Benefices, are entail'd to them ; and thoſe who are Emineat 


herein, have a greater ſhare of them, than thoſe that are ignorant of them. | 

All theſe Reaſons make it, one would think, eaſie to be conceiv'd, why Men implicitly follow 

the Ancient Opinions, as true; and reject the New ones univerſally, as falſe; finally, why they 

make no uſe, or very little of their Reaſon. Undoubtedly there are abundance of other more 

particular Reaſons, that contribute to it ; but if theſe we have brought be attentively conſi- 

der'd, it will be no matter of ſurprize to find ſome Men obſtinately Bigotted to the Autharicy 
\ 


of the Ancients. ; 
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CAP V:; 
Two pernicious Effeits Reading has upon the Imagination. 


of abundance of very miſchievous Effetts, which 'tis worth while to conlider. 

The Firſt is, That by accuſtoming them to a diſuſe of their Reaſon, it by little and «5:e the 
little puts them under an utter Incapacity of uſing it. For it ought not to be imagin'd, that thoſe frft Article 
who grow Gray in the Study of Ariſtotle and Plaro, make much uſe of their Underſtanding : * the po 
They penerally ſpend ſo much time in the Reading of theſe Books, meerly to enter into the oma * 
Sentiments of their Authors: And their main Scope and Purpoſe is, to know truly the Opinions ® : 
they held, without troubling themſelves much abont thoſe of them which ought to be held, as 
ſhall be prov'd in the ſucceeding Chapter. Thus the Science and Philoſophy they learn, is pro- 
perly a Science of Ademory, and not a Science of the Underſtanding. They know only the Hiſto- 
Ty, and the matter of Fact, and not the evident Truths ; aud may more juſtly be call'd Hiſtori- 
ans, than true Philoſophers. 

The Second Effe&t produc'd in the Imagination by the Reading Ancient Authors, is the ſtrange 
confuſion it makes in the Idea's of moſt Men that give themſelves to it. There are two different 
ways of Reading Authors: The one is very Advantagious and Uſeful ; the other very Uſeleſs, 
and alſo Dangerous. { Reading is of great uſe, when one meditates on what one reads : When a 
Man by an Eſſay of Thought endeavours the Reſolution of the Queſtions he ſees in the Contents 
of the Chapters, before he begins to read them ; when he Methodizes and Collates the Idea's of 
things with one another ; in a word, when he uſes his Reaſon. On the contrary, Readiag, is of 
no account, when he underſtands not what 'tis he is about : But 'tis of dangerous conſequence 
for a Man to read, and comprehend what he reads, when he does not ſtrictly ſearch and examine 
into it, ſo as to be able to judge of it; and eſpecially if he has Memory enough to retain what he ' 
conceives, ang Imprudence enough to conſent to it. The firſt way enlightens the Underſtanding, 
it corroborates and enlarges it Capacity. The Second ſtraightens its Capacity, and renders it by 
degrees weak, obſcure, and contus'd. 

Now the generality of thoſe, who glory in the Knowledge of others Opinions, ſtudy only 
the ſecond Manner And fo the more Reading they have, the more feeble, dark, and confus'd 
their Underſtanding grows. ; The Reaſon whereof is, that the Traccs of their Brain are con- 
founded with cach other; as lying in great numbers, and being never Poſtur'd and Methodiz'd 
by Reaſon ; which is the thing that hinders|the Mind from imagining and repreſenting clearly the 
things it has occaſion for. When the Mind wonld open ſome particular Traces, finding others 
that are more familiar to it in the way, *tis ealily impos'd upon. For the Capacity of the Brain 
being not infinite, 'tis hardly poſſible a great quantity of Traces, form'd without Order and Me- 
thod, ſhonld not entangle and perplex themſelves, and thereby put the [dea's in confuſion. *Tis 
upon this ſcore, that Men of a great Memory are commonly incapable of judging well,concerning 
things that demand a great Attention. | 

But that which is eſpecially remarkable, is, That the Knowledge Men acquire by Reading, 
without Meditation, and with deſign only of retaining the Opinions of others; in a word, all 
Science that depends on Memory, is properly the Science that puffs up, and makes them Arro- 
gant z becauſe this is that which glitters moſt to appearance, and makes the poſſeſſors vain and 
conceited, And thus we generally obſerve thoſe that are this way Learned, to be proud, haugh- 
ty, and preſuming ; pretending to have a right of judging of all things, though very little quali- 

d for that purpoſe ; which is the Reaſon of their falling into multitades of Errors. 

But this falſe Science is the Cauſe of a greater miſchief ſtill. For thoſe Perſons fall not into 
Error along, but draw whole troops of Vulgar Minds along with them; as alſo a vaſt retinue of 
Young People, who Believe their Deciſions, as Articles of Faith. Theſe falſly Learned, havin 
oppreſs'd and overborn them by the weight of their profound Literature, and maz'd them wit 
the Doftrine of uncouth and extravagant Opinions, and the Names of Ancient and Unknown 
Authors, gain ſuch an irreſiſtible Sway and Authority over their Minds, that they reverence and 
admire as Oracles, whatever proceeds from their Mouth ; and blindfold, and implicitly ſubſcribe 
to all their Seatiments. Nay, Men of far greater Underſtanding and Judgment, who had 
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never known them and who ſhould not be inform'd what and who they were, ſeeing them talk 
in ſo Magiſterial a' way and Deciſive a ſtrain, in ſo haughty, fo imperious, and ſo grave an 
Air, could ſcarce forbear having a Reſpe&t and Eſteem for what they ſay, becauſe *tis an hard 
matter to be unaffected with the Air, the Carriage, and Senſible manners of the Speaker. For as 
it often happens that your Arrogant and Confident Men are too hard for others of greater 
Abilities, but that are more Judicious and reſerved: ſo thoſe Men that maintain things nei- 
ther true, nor probable, often ſilence their Opponents, by talking in an Imperious, Haughty, 
or grave ſtrain, that ſurprizes and amuſes them. 

Now thoſe of whom we ſpeak, have ſo much Value and Eſteem for themſelves, and Contempt 
for others, as to be confirm'd in a certain Faſtuous Habit, mix'd with a fort of Gravity, and 
Fictitious Modeſty, which prepoſlſeſſes and wins the Hearer's Mind. 

For it ought to be obſerv'd, that all the different Airs and Behaviours of Men of different Con- 
ditions, are only the Natural Reſults and Conſequences of the Eſteem every May has for himſelf, 
in Relation to others: as 1s ealie tp be ſeen if a Man conſiders them a little. Thus an Haughty 
and a Brutal Air is peculiar to a Man that highly eſteems himſelf, and diſregards the Eſteem of 
other Men: An Air of Modeſty is the Air of a Man that ſets little by himſelf, but has much E- 
ſteem for others.) The Grave Air is that of a Man who has a great Eſteem for himſelf, and deſire 
of being Eſteem'd by others. \ The Simple and Down-right Air aud Carriage is that of a Man 
neither ſolicitous about himſelf nor others.) 

Thus all thedifferent Airs, which are almoſt infinite, are only the Effects which the different de- 
grees of Eſteem every Man has tor himſelf, and for thoſe with whom he converſes, naturally pro- 
duce in his Face, and in all the External parts of his Body. We have explain'd in the Fourth Chap- 
ter, that Correſpondence which js between the Nerves which excite the Paſſions withia us, and 
thoſe that evidence them outwardly, by the Air they imprint upon the Face. 
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CHAP. VI. 


That Men of Learnin generally are ſo Opinionated with an Author, that their 
Principal Drift is -E. Knowing what he held, without caring to know what 
ought fo be held. 


narily ſubject to: (which is that they grow conceited with an Author. It there be any 

thing true or good in a Book, they are preſently extravagant in extolling it. *Tis all 
true! *tis all excellent, and admirable! They pleaſe themſelves in admiring what they do not un- 
derſtand, and would fain have all the World to admire it with them. The Encomiums they be- 
ſtow on theſe obſcure Authors, they.make redound to their own glory : Since others are here- 
by perſwaded, that they Parneey underſtand them ; and this admanilters fuel to their Vaaity. 
They eſteem themſelves above the reſt of Mankind, upon the ſtrength of being perſwaded they 
underſtand ſome Impertinence of an Ancient Author, or of a Man perhaps that did not under- 
ſtand himſelf. What a multitude have ſweat and laboured, in the Illuſtration of the obſcure Paſ- 
ſages of ſome of the Ancient Philoſophers and Poers ? And what abundance of fine Wits are there 
in theſe Days ſtill, the main Pleaſure of whoſe Lite conſiſts in Criticiziag on a Word, or the 


f JHERE is ſtill another Defed of very great Importance, that Men of Reading are ordi- 


- Opinion of an Author ? But *twill not be amiſs at preſent to bring ſome Proof of what I ſay. 


The Queſtion concerning the Immortality of the Soul, is without doubt a Queſtion of very great 
Importance. We cannot find fault with the Philoſophers, for laying out themſelyes fo induttriouſ- 
ly towards the Reſolution of it. And though they heap up mighty Volumes, to prove after a 
ſlender faſhion, a Truth that may be Demonſtrated in a few Words, or a few Pages; yet 
they are excuſable. But when they are very ſolicitous, and concern'd about deciding what 
Ariſtotle thought of it; they are as pleaſant Gentlemen as one could wiſh. It js, in my Mind, 
of very little uſe and benefit to thoſe who live at preſent, to know whether there was ever ſach 
a Man as was call'd Ariftorle : whether this Man was the Author of thoſe Books which go under 
his Name :+ whether he underſtood this or that iu ſich a part of his Works. This can neither 
make a Man wiſer nor happier, (But it is very material to know whether what he ſays be true or 
falſe in it ſelf. 

'Tis thea very uſeleſs to know what was Ariftorle's Opinion concerning the Immortality of the 
Soul; though it be of great Advantage to know the Soul to be Immortal. Yet I make no ſcruple 
to affirm, that there have been many Scholars more ſolicitous to know AriFeotle's Sentiment on 
this SubjeQ, than the Truth of the thing it ſelf. Since there have been thoſe, who have wrote 
Books purpoſely to explain what that Philoſopher's Belief was of it ; but have not done ſo much, 
to know what ought to be believ'd concerning it. 

But though there have been a multitude of Men, who have harraſſed and fatigued their Mind 
in reſolving what Ariſtorle's On was; yet their fatigues and pains have been all iavain : ſiuce 
they cannot yet agree about this ridiculous Queſtion. Which evideaceth how miſ-tortunate the 
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followers of Ariſtotle are, in having 4 Man ſo dark and obſcure. to enlighten them 5 and who even 
afſets Obſcurity, as he declar'd in a Letter that he wrote to Alexander. * Tk Wt + 

The Opinion then of Ariſtorle about the Immortality of the Soul, has been a mighty Queſtion, 
and very noted amongſt the Learned, But that it may not be imagin'd that I ſpeak at random, 
and without foundation, I arm oblig'd to tranſcribe a Paſſage here of La Cerda, ſomewhat long 
and tedious : wherein that Author has amaſs'd together the different Authorities upon that Sub- 
ject, as upon a Queſtion of greateſt Importance. Theſe are his words upon the Second Chapter 
of Tertull;an De Reſurrectione carnis. 

ueſtio hec in ſcholis utrinque wvalidis ſuſpicionibus agitatur, num animam immortalem, mortalenrue 
fecerie Ariſtoteles. Et quidem Philoſophi haud 1gnobiles aſſeveraverunt Ariſtotelem poſuiſſe noſtros animos 
t interitu alienos, Hi ſunt e Greris & Latinis interpretibus Ammonius uterque, Olympiodorus, Philo- 
pores, Simplicins, Avicenna, uti memorat Mirandula l. 4. De examine vanitatis, Cap. g, Theodorus, 
Merochytes, Themiſtins, $. Thomas 2 Contra gentes Cap 79. & Phyſ. Left. 12. & preteres 12, Metaph. 
Lef#. 3. & Quodlib. 10, Qu. 5. Art, 1. Albertus Tratt. 2. De Anima Cap. 25. & Tratt. 3. Cap. 13. 
<Agidins Lib. 3. De Anima ad Cap. 4. Duranqus in 2 Diſt. 18. Ou 3. Ferrarins loco citato contra gentes, 
& latt Eugubinus L. 9. De peremni Philoſophia Cap. 18. & quod pluris eſt, diſcipulus Ariſtotelis Theo- 
phraſtus, magiſtri mentem C ore & calamo noviſſe penitus qui poterat. 

In contrariam fattionem abiere nonnulli Patres, nec infirm Philoſophi, TJuſtinus in ſua pareneſi, 
Origines in #rempeuliy, CF ut fertur Natiantenus in Diſp. contra Eunom. & Nyſſenus Lib. rg has 
Cap. 4- Theodoretus de Curandis Gr ecorum Aﬀetibus Lib. 3. Galenus in Hiſtoria Philoſophica, Pompona- 
tins L, de Immortalitete' Anime, Simon Portins L. de Mente Humana, Cajetanus 3. de Anima Cap. 2. 
In eum ſenſum, ut caduenwm Animum noſtrum putaret Ariſtoteles, ſunt partim addutti ab Alexandro 
Aphodrs de Anditore, qui [ic folitus erat interpretari Ariſtotelicam mentem ;, quanruis Eugubinus Cap. 21» 
CE 22 enum excuſer. Fr quidem unde colleoiſſe videtur Alexander mortalitatem, nempe ex 12. Metap. 
inde S. Thomas, Theodorus Metochytes immartalitatem collegerunt. 

Porro Tertullianum neutram hanc opinionem amplexum credo, ſed putaſſe in hac parte ambiguum 
Ariſtotelem. ITraque ita citat illum pro utraque: Nam cum hic adſcribat Ariſtoteli mortalitatem anime, 
tamen L. de Anima C. 6. pro contraria opinione immortalitatis citat. Eadem mente fuit Plutarchus, 
pro utraque opinione advocans enndem Philoſophum in L. 5. de placitis Philoſoph. Nam. Cap. 1. mor- 
talitatem tribuit, & Cap. 25. immortalitatem. Ex Scholaſticis etiam, qui in neutram partem Ariſtote- 
lem conſtantem judicant, ſed dubium & ancipitem, ſunt Scotus in 4. Diſt. 43. Qu. 2. Art. 2. Harveus 
qrodlib. 1. Q. 11. & 1. Sent. Diſt. 1. Q. 1. Niphus in opnſculo de Immortalitate Anime Cap. 1. & ree 
centes alii Interpretes: quam mediam exiſtimationem credo veriorem, ſed Scholis lex vetat, ut authori= 
tatum pondere librato illud ſuadeam. 

I deliver all theſe Quotations as true, upon the integrity of the Commentator ; as thinking 
it would be loſs of time to ſtand to verifie them. Nor have [ all thoſe curious Books by me, from 
which they were taken. I add no new ones of my own, as not enyying him the Glory of having 
made a good Collection. And it would ſtii] be a greater loſsof time to do it, though a Man ſhould 
only turn over the Indices of Ariſtotle's Commeatators. | 

We ſee then in this Paſſage of La Creda, that Men of Books and Study, that have paſs'd 
for the Ingenious of their Times, have taken abundant Pains to know whether Ariſtorle belie- 
ved the Immortality of the Soul: and there have been ſorne of them who are able to write 
Books peculiarly on the Subjet, as Pomponatius. For that Author's ckief Defign in his Book is, 
to ſhew that Ar:ſtorle believ'd the Soul was Mortal. And poſſibly there are others, whornot only 
are ſolicitous to know what were Ar:/torle's thoughts upon this Subjet; but who moreover look 
upon it as a very important Queſtion to know, for inſtance, whether Terrullian, Platarch, or others, 
believ'd or not, whether it was Ariſtotle's Opinion that the Soul was Mortal. As there is great 
Reaſon to ſuppoſe from La Cerda himſelf, it we refle& only on the latter part of the Paſſage we 
have quoted, Porro Tertullianum, &C. 

Though it be an uſeleſs thing, to know what Ariſtorle believ'd concerning the Immortality of 
the Soul, and what were Terrulliar's and Plutarch's thoughts concerning A1/torle's belief; yet the 
foundation of the Queſtion, The Immortality of the Soul, is at leaſt a Truth very neceſſary to be 
known. But there are infinite things, the Knowledge whereof is very impertinent and uſe- 
leſs; and conſequently more uſeleſs ſtill, to know what were the Ancieat thoughts about 
them : and yet there are Men very anxious and inquiſitive in conjeturing the Opinions of 
Philoſophers on ſuch ſort of Subjefts. There are found whole Books full of theſe ridiculous 1n- 
quiries; and *tis theſe noiſie trifles that have been the occaſion of ſo many Wars among the 
Learned. 

Theſe vain and impertinent Queſtions, theſe ridiculous Genealogies of fruitleſs Opinions, are 
the important Subjedts for the Criticiſms of the Learned. They think they have the Right and 
Privilege of diſpiſing thoſe who diſpiſe theſe Fooleries, and of treating as igaorant Perſons 
ſuch as glory in being ignorant of them. They imagine they are pertect Malters of the Hi- 
ſtory and Genealogy of Subſtantial Forms z and the Age is ungrateful unleſs it acknowledge their 
Merit. Theſe things manifeſtly diſcover the weakneſs and vanity of the Mind of Man; aad that 
when Reaſon does not govern his Study, his Studies are ſo far from perfecting his Reaſon, that 
they darken, corrupt, and totally pervert it. 
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"Tis worth while here to obſcrve, that in Queſtions of Faith *tis no fault to ſearch into the 
Belief of St. Auſtin (for inſtance) or any other Father of the Church; nor even to make Inquiry 
whether St. Auſti:?s Belicf was the ſame as his Predeceſſors. Becauſe matters of Faith are only 
learn'd by Tradition, and Reaſon is unable to diſcover them. The moſt Ancient Faith being 
the moſt true ; we muſt cadeavour to know what was the Faith of the Ancients, which cannot 
be done but by Examining the Opinion of ſeveral Perſons who have ſucceeded one another in 
ſeveral times. But things which depend on Reaſon are quite of another Nature; and we ought 

F, not to be ſolicitous about the Opinion of the Ancients, to know what we ought to hold con- 
cerning them. Yet I know not by what ſtrange ſubverſion of Reaſon ſome Men are angered, if 
we ſpeak otherwiſe in Philoſophy, than Ariſtorle has done , and yet take it very patiently to 
hear a Man talk in Dizin'ty contrary to the Goſpel, the Fathers, and Councils. 1 am of Opi- 
nion that thoſe who make the greatelt out-cry againſt the Novelties of Philoſophy, which ought 
to be had in Eſteem, are the moſt obſtinate and zealous Patrons and Defenders of certain No- 
yelties in Divinity; which onght te he had in abhorrence. For 'tis not their Terms and Lan- 
guage we diſapprove; which (as unknown as they were to Antiquity ) are Authoriz d by Cuſtom. 
*Tis the Errors they diffule and ſupport by the help of this Equivocal and confus'd Diale&t which 
we condemn. 

In point of Diviriry we ought to be fond of Antiquity, becauſe we ought to love the Truth; 
which Truth is found in Antiquity. Aud all Curiolity ought to ceaſe, when once we have taken 
hold of Truth. But in point of Phile/ophy we ought on the contrary to love Novelty ; for the 
fame Reaſon that we onght always to love the Truth ; that we ought to retrieve it ; and ought 
to have an Indefatigable Curioſity for it. If Taro and Ariſtorle were believed Ilnfallible, a Man 
ſhould perhaps apply himſelf to the underſtanding of them only : But Reaſon oppoſes the Be- 
tief of it. Reaſon, on the contrary, would have ns judge them more ignorant than the New 
Philoſophers ; lince in the Age we live in, the World is two thouſand Years older, and has lear- 
ned greater Experience, thaa it had in the days of Ariſtotle and Plato; as we' have already 
faid : And the New Philoſophers may know all the Truths the Ancients have left us; and find 
out, and add a great many more to them. Yet Reaſon will not have us believe theſe New Phi- 
loſophers any more than the Old upon their bare Word. It bids ns, on the contrary, examine 
attentively their Thoughts, and withhold our conſent, till there is no jonger room for doubting, 
without being ridiculoutly prepofie'd with the Opinion of their vaſt Knowledge, or the other 
ſpecious Qualities of their Mind. 
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Of the P repoſſeſſtin of Commentators. 
f 1HI1S Prepoſſeſion is no where apparent in ſo ſtrange and exceſſive a degree, as in the 


Commentators on an Author ; becauſe the Untlertakers of this Task, Which ſeems too 

low and ſervile for a Man of Senſe, imagiue their Authors merit the Praiſe and Ad- 
miration of all the World. They look upon them as part of themſelves, and fancy they are 
Body and Soul to one another ; and upon this View, Selt-love admirably plays its part. They 
artfully accumulate Encomiums on their Authors, they ſhed Light and Radiations round them, 
they load them with Glory, as knowing they ſhall have it themſelves by reflettion and rebound. 
This great and lofty Idea not only magnifies Ariſtotle and Plaro in the Mind of many of the Rea- 
ders, but imprints a reſpect in them for all that have Commented upon them ; and ſome of 
of them had never Deihed their Auchors, had they not fancy'd themſelves incircl'd, as it were, 
in the Rays of the ſame Glory. 

Yet I will not ſay that all Commentators are ſo liberal in their Panegyricks on their Authors, 
out of hopes of a Return; ſome of them would ſtart ar ſuch an Appreheaſiou, if they would 
conſider a little : They are lincere and well-meaning in their Praiſes, without any Politick deſign, 
and without thinking what they do ; but Self-love thinks for them, and withour their beiug aware 
of it. Men are inſenſible of the heat that is in their Heart, though it gives Life and Motion to 
all the other parts of their Body, They mult touch and handle themſelves to be convinc'd of 
it, becauſe this Heat is Natural. The cauſe is the ſame in reſpect of Vanity, which is ſo conge- 
nial to the Mind of Man, that he is inſenlible of it; and though 'tis this (as a Man may ſay ) that 
gives Life and Motion to the greateſt part of his Thoughts and Deligas, yet it often does it ia 4 
manner imperceptible by him. {He muſt handle, and feel, and ſound himſelf inwards to kaow 
that he is vain.\ *Tis not ſufficiently underſtood that 'tis Vanity which is the Firlt mover, in the 
greateſt part of Humane Actions; and though Self-love knows this well enough, it knows it 0u- 
ly to diſguiſe it fromthe reſt of Man. 

A Commentator then being ſome ways related, and allied to his Author that he works rpon 
Selt-love never fails to diſcover in him notable Subjets for Praiſe and Incenſe, | with deliga to 
make them redound to the advantage of the Offerer. And this is perform'd in ſo Artificial, ſo 
Subtil, and Delicate a manner, as to be wholly Imperceptible. But this is not the proper place 
of expoling all the Wiles of Self-love aad laterclt. 

Nor 
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The Search a fter Truth. 


Nor is the Prejudicat: Eſteem Commentators have conceivy'd for their. Authors, and the Honour 
they do themſelves in prailing them, the only Reaſon of Sacrificing to them : marker another 
Motive, and becauſe they think the PraQtiſe neceſſary. There are Men who have no great Eſteem 
either for certain Sciences or Authors, who notwithſtanding fall zealouſly to writing Comments 
on them ; becauſe either their Imployment, Chance, or perhaps a capricious Humour has d 
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them in the Attempt : and thele too think they arc under an Obligation to be exceſſive in the Praiſes 


of the Sciences, and Authors which they work on; whe nat the ſame time the Authors are Silly and 
Impertinent ; and the Sciences Ignoble and Uſeleſs. ; 

And indeed what can be more ridiculous, than for a Man to undertake to Comment on an Au- 
thor whom he thought Impertinent, and to write Seriouſly on a Subjef he believ'd to be Inſig- 
nificant and Uſeleſs ? *Tis neceſſary therefore to the Preſerving his Re utation, to Praiſe both 
the Authors and Sciences ; though both one and the other are Contemptible, and nothing worth : 
and the fault of Undertaking an ill work mult be mended with another. Which is the Reafon that 
v hen Learned Men Comment on different Authors, they fall into Abſurdities and Contradi&ions. 
- Upou this Account it is, that almoſt all prefaces have as little of Truth in them as good Senſe. 

"If a Man Comments upon Ariſterle, he is the Genins of Nature. If a Man writes upon Plato, *tis the 


| Divirze Plate, They hardly ever Comment upon the works of Plain Men: but "tisalways of Men 
; wholly Divine; of Men who have been the Admirationof their Age, and who have been bleſs'd by 


Providence with Light and Underſtanding above the relt of Mankind. Tis the ſame thing too 
with the matter they treat on : "115 alwaysthe fineſt, the moſt exalted, and molt neceſſary of all 
other. 

But that I may not be credited upon my bare word, I will deliver here the way, where ina Fa- 
mous Commentator among, the Learned, treats the Author that he Comments on. I mean Averroes 
who ſpeaks of Ariſforle. He fays in lis Preface upon the Phyſicks of that Philoſopher, that he was 
the Inventor of Legick, Moral Philoſophy, and Merapbyſicks; and that he has carried them to the 
top of their perfeftion. Complevir, (ſays he )quia nullus corum, qui ſecuti ſunt eum uſque adhoc rempus, 
quod eft mille &F quingenterum annorum, quidquam addidit;, nec invenies in ejus verbis errorem alicujus 
guantitati, & talem efſe virturem in individuo uno miraculoſum & extraneum exiſtit : & hec diſpoſttie 
ciim in uno homine reperitur, dignus et efſe Divinus magts quam bumanus. And in other places he ſtill 
beſtows more pompous and magnificent praiſes on him: As Lib. 1. de Generatione Animalium, Lau- 
demus Deum qui ſeparavit hunc virnm ab alits in perfettione, appropriavitque ci ultimam dignitatem huma- 
nam, quam non omnis homo potest n qUACUNGHE etatre attingere, The ſame he ſays of him, Lib. 1. Deſt. 
Diſp. 3. Ariſtotelis doctrina et SUMMA VERITAS, quonian ejus intelleftus fuit finis humani 
intellettis : quare bene dicitur de illo, quod ipſe fit creatus Cf datus nobis Divina providentia, ut non To 
oremis poſſ.bilia feari. 

Muſt not a Man be mad in good carneſt that will talk at this rate ? And muſt not his Bigottry 
for this Author be degenerated into Extravagance and Folly ? Ariſtotle's Dottrine is the SO V E- 
REIGN TRUTH. *'Tis impoſſible for any man to equal him or come near him in Science, This is 
the Man that was ſent us from Heaven, to teach us all that i; poſſible ro be known. This is he upon whom 
all the wiſe Men are forwd;, and they are ſo much more learr'd, as they better underſtand him. AS he 
ſays 1 another place : Ariſloteles frur Princeps per quem perficiuntur omnes Sapientes, qui fuerunt poſt 
em: licet differant inter ſe in intelligendo verba equs, & in eo quod ſequitur ex eis, And yet the Works 
of this Commentator have been diſperſed over all Exrope, and into Countries farther remote. 
They have been-tranſlated out of Arabick into Hebrew ;, out of Hebrew into Latin, and it may 
be into many other Languages: Which Manifeſtly ſhews what Eſteem the Learned have had for 
them. So that a more ſenſible inſtance than this, cannot be given of the Prepoſleſſion of Men 
of Study. For it evidently ſhews, that they are not only Opinionated with an Author themſelves, 
but alſo communicate their Bigottry to others, proportionably to the Eſteem the World con- 
ceives of them. And thus theſe falſe Praiſes Commentators load him with, are often the cauſe, 
that Men of no very brightned Parts, wha betake themſelves to the Reading of them, are pre- 
poſſeſſed, and thereby led into infinite Error. See here another inſtance. 
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* A Man renowned among the Learned, who Founded the Geometry, and Aſtronomy Le&tures in Prele&ic. 
the Univerſity of Oxford, begins a Book, which he wrote upon the Eight firſt Propolitions of E- nes 13 in 
clid, with theſe Words. Conſulium meum eſt, Auditores, ſi vires & valetndo ſuffecerint, explicare Rong 

C- 


Definitiones, Petitiones, communes Sententias, & ofto priores Propoſitiones primi libri Flementorum , ce- 
tera peit me venientibus relinquere. And he concludes with theſe words. Exolvi per Dei gratiam, Do- 


mento- 
rum Eu- 


mini Auditores, promiſſum, liberavi fidem meam, explicavi pro modulo meo Definitiones, Petitiones, con» clidis. 


munes Sententias, & ofto priores Propoſitiones Elementorum Euclidis. Hic annis feſſus cyclos artemq; ve- 
pono. Succedent in hoc munus ali: fortaſſe mags vegeto corpore, vivido ingenio, Cc. A Man of a 
competent Senſe would not require more than an hour's time, to learn of himſelf, or with the 
help of the meaneſt Geometrician, the Definitions, Poftulates, Axioms, and the Eight firſt Prope- 
ſitions of Euclid : they have very little need of any Explication : and yet here is an Author that 
talks of his Enterprize, as of ſome very difficult aud mighty Undertaking. He is apprehen- 
ſive leaſt his ſtrenth ſhould fail him, S: wires & wvaletudo ſuffecerint. He leaves the Proſecution 
of them to his Succeſlors. Cetera poi# me venientibus relinquere. He thanks G OD for having, 
through his particular Mercy, accompliſh'd and made good what he promiz'd. Exo!vi per Dei 
gratiam promiſſum;, liberavi fidem meam : Explicavi pro modulo meo. What? the Quadrature of the 
Circle ? the Duplication of the Cube ? This Great Man has explain'd pro modulo /uo, the - Defini- 
tions, Poſtulates, Axioms, and the Eight f/# Propoſitions of the firſt Book of Euclid's —_— 

X Poſltbly 
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'* compos'd his Elements, as ſhould neceſſarily demand a * Book of near three 
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offibly 2moneſt thoſe who ſhall ſucceed him, there may ſome be found of a er and 
healthier Conſtitution than himſelf, to carry on ſo great a Work. Succedent in boc manus alis FOR- 
T ASSE magzi« <cgeto corpore & 11 ido mngemo. But as for his part, he has done enough to fit down 
. Hier ann feſſme cyclos arte report. : | 
_—_ Never wad & being > ablenre, or of ſaying ſuch extraordinary things, when he 
| ed Ea 
4in his Di#-ir:6915, Axioms, Foſtulates, and Ei Le firft Pro ſitions. But this . 
pq 2ins how to enhance the Science of Euclid, Nd if ns wood have p_—_ him, and he 
had bet continued in the ſame Vigour, we ſhould at preſent have had a dozen or fifteen mighty 
Volumes, vin FE wl.d's Flements ouly, which doubtleſs would have been very beneficial to No- 
vice Pretend: © to Geometry, and had made much for the Honour of Exchid, | 

See what whimſical detigns a fallly term'd Learning can put Men upon. This Gentleman 
was vers'd in the Greek Tongue ; for we are oblig'd to him for a Greek Edition of St. Chryſoſton!'s 
Works. He poſhbly had read the Antient Geometricians : He could give an Hiſtorical Account 
of their Proroſiti0ns, no leſs than their Deſcent and Genealogy. He had all the reſpe& for Ami- 
quity, that ouszht to be had for T ruth; and what is it ſuch a Diſpolition of Mind produces ? A 
Commentaiy wpon the Pefin.r.ons of Terms, the Demands, Axioms, and the Eight firſt Propoſi- 
tions of Fuck 4; much harder to-be underſtood and remembred, 1 do not fay, than the Propoſi- 
tions he commented on ; but thaa all that ever Exclia wrote on Geomerry. 

There are many Men that out of Vanity telk in Greet, and even ſometimes in a ſtrange I an- 
guage they dou't themſelves uaderſtand : For Dittonaries no leſs than Indices, and Common Places, 
are very great helps to ſome ſorts of Authors : But there are very few of Prudence enough to 
keep in their Greek upon a Subject, where it is needleſs and impertinent to make uſe of it. And 
this makes me believe it was Prepoſſeſſion, and an inordinate Eſteem for Exclid, that form'd in 
our Author's Imagination, the firſt Defign of his Book. 

If this Gentleman had made as much uſe of his Reaſon as his Aemory, ina Matter where Reaſon 
ſhould have only been imploy'd :. or if he had had as great a Reſpe& and Love for Truth,as Vene- 
ration for the Author he went toexpound ; there is great Probability that having miſpeat ſo much 
time upon ſo frivolous a Subjett, he would have acknowledg'd Exchid's Definitions of a Plane An- 

ole, and Parallel Lines, to be Vicious and Defettive, and inexpreflive of the Nature of them, and 
that the Second Propoſition is impertinent, fince the Proof of it depends npon the Third Poitulate, 
which is harder to be granted than that Second Propoſition ;, ſince in granting that Third Poitulate, 
which is, That we may deſcribe from ary Point a Circle at mhat imerval we pleaſe, we not only grant 
that 4 Lire may be dramn from a Point equal to another Line; which Euchd effeRs in that Propoſi- 
tion after a very round-about manner : But we allow, that from any Poiat may be drawn an infi- 
nite number of Lines, of what length we pleaſe. 

But the Deſign of molt Commentators is not to Illuminate their Authors, and to find out 
Truth ; 'tis to make Oftentation of their Learniag, and implicitly to defend the Authors which 
they Comment on, even to their Vices.*”Tis not fo much to make themſelves or their Authors un- 
derſtood, they talk, as to make him admur'd, and themſclves together with him. If the Geatleman 
before-mention'd, had not ſtuti'd his Book with Seatences of Greet, witha great many Names of 
unheard of Authors, and ſuch other uſcleis Obſervations, for the underſtanding Common Notions, 
Verbal Defimrons, and Geometrical Foitulates, who would have read his Book ? who would have ' 
admir'd him ? or who would haye coaterr'd on its Author the Honorary Title of Learned, or of 
a Man of Senſe? 

[ preſume it can't be doubted after what I have ſaid, but the Indiſcrete Reading of Books often 

repoſleſſes the Mind./But as ſoon as Prepoſſeſſion eaters in, that which we call Common Seaſe, is 
iſh'd out of it. /Tis incapable of Judging ſoberly of any thing any way relative to the Sub- 
ject of its Prepoſſeſſion : It Rains and tinctures with ir every Thought : nay, it cannot apply it 
felf to Subjects quite remote from thoſe it is prejudic'd for. / Thus a Man opinionated with Ari- 
Forle, can reliſh nothiag but Ar-5terle'y He mult judge of every thing with relation to Ariſtotle. 
What does not accord with that Philoſopher, ſeems falſe ; he has conſtantly ſome Saying of Art- 
forle in his Mouth he 1s citing him upon all occaſions, and all forts of Subjetts, both to prove 
things ſo obſcure, as no Man can comprehend ; and to prove things ſo ſelf-evident, as Childrea 
cannot doubt of ; becauſe Ariſtorle is to him what Reaſon and Evidence are to others. 

So if a Man be poſleſs'd with the conceit of Exckd and Gromerry, he will be for reducing eve- 
ry thing you ſhall ſay to him, to the Lines and Propoſitions of his darling Author, and ſhall talk 
nothing but with reference to his Science. The whole would not be bigger than irs part; bur be- _ 
cauſe Exl:d has faid it : nor will he be aſham'd to quote him for the Proof of it, as | have ſome- 
times obſery'd. But this is ſtill more cuſtomary with thoſe who are devoted to other Authors, 
than thoſe of Geometry , in whoſe Books nothing is more frequent than Greek, Hebrew, Ar abich 
Citations, to prove things as evident as the Sun at Mid-day, 

All this is occaſion'd by Reaſon that the Traces imprinted on the Fibres of the Brain by the Ob- 
zeRts of their Prepoſſeſſion are ſo deep, as always toremaia gaping and half opea : And the Animal 
Spirits continually paſſing through them, preſerve them ſo without permitting them to cloſe again 
So that the Soul having always of neceſlity, the Thoughts that are coancted with theſe Traces, 
becomes as it were enſlay'd to them, and the is ever troubled, and diſquieted, evea whea know- 
ing ſhe 1s wrong, ſhe is willing to be Righted. Thus ſhe is in conſtant danger of falling into 1 
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great number of Errors, unleſs ſhe ſtands always upon her guard, with an'inviolable Reſolution 
of obſerving the Rule given in the beginning of this Work; that is, of Denying an entire Conſent, 
except to things entirely evident. 

| paſs over the evil Choice that is generally made of the kind of Study Men apply themſelvesto, 
as properly belonging to Moral Philo/ophy, to treat of; though it may likewiſe + reduc'd here to 
what has been faid of Prepoſſeſſion.. For when a Man is fallen beyond retrival into the Reading 
of the Rabbis, and Books of all ſorts of moſt unknown, atid conſequently moſt uſeleſs Languages; 
and ſpends his whole Life therein; he does it doubtleſs out of Prepoſſeſſion, and the 
hopes of becoming Learned: though it is impoſſible by that Method to acquire any true Si 
But becavſe this Application to unprofitable Studies does not ſo much ſubje us to Error, as 
waſte our Time, to poſſeſs us with a fooliſh Vanity ; I ſhall not ſpeak here of thoſe who fondly 
thiak of becoming Learued in all theſe ſorts of ſordid and unprofitable Sciences, the number 
whereof is very great, and the Study uſually too paſſionate and earneſt. 


CH AT. VOL 
I. Of the Inventors of ew Syſtems. II. The laſt Error of Men of 


Learning. 
\ \ who reſign up all to the Authority of ſome certain particular Authors. There are others Of tbe 
ſti!l very oppoſite to theſe ; who have no reſpeR at all for Authors, let their Eſteem 77-2075 
be what it will among the Learned. If they eſtecm'd them formerly, they are now of a contrary C- 
Mind, and fe: themſelves up for Authors. They love to be thought Ilaventors of ſome new Opi- 
nions, thereby t@ procure Reputation in the World: and are well ſatisfy'd, that by ſaying ſome- 
thing that was never ſaid before, they ſhall not fail co have their Admirers. 

This ſort of People are generally of a ſtrong Imagination ; the Fibres of their Brain arein ſuch 
a diſpoſition, as to preſerve for a long time the Traces of what has been impriated on them. Thus 
when once they have imagia'd a Syſtem that has in it any thing of probability, *tis impoſſible to 
beat them out of it. Whatever any way. makes for its confirmation, is moſt heartily embrac'd 
and retain'd. And on the contrary, all the Objeftions that are made to it, are over-look'd ; at leaſt 
are eluded by ſome frivolous Diſtinion. ' | They are inwardly pleas'd with the ſight of their own 
Workmanſhip; and of the Eſteem, they hope, will redound to them from ir. They only apply 
themſelves to conſider the Image of Truth, deduc'd from their probable Opinions. They fix his 
Image ſtedfaſtly before their Eyes, but never behold with a eddy View the other ſides of their 
Sentiments, which would betray their Falſhood. 

There muſt go great Qualifications, to capacitate a Man to be the Inventor of any true Syſtem. 

For *tis not enough to have a quickneſs of Parts ; ' there muſt beſides be a certain Capaciouſneſs of 
Thoughts, and Reach of Mind, which can at one View take in a clear proſpe& of a great many 
things. Little and narrow Minds with all their Vivacity and Delicacy, are too ſhort-ſighted 
to ſurvey all that is neceſſary to be ſeen, for the eſtabliſhing a Syſtem. They are check'd and 
even ſtop'd with ſome little Difficulties that diſcourage them ; or with ſome glimmering Lights, 
which dazzle and carry them away : their Sight is too narrow to ſurvey at once the whole body of 
. a Capacious Subject. | 

But however Capacious and Penetrating the Mind is, unleſs it he withal exempt from Paſſion 
and Prejudice, there is no Goud to be hoped from it. _—_ take up one part of their 
Mind, and tinge and infect all the _ The Paſſions confound all the Idea's a thouſand ways ; and + 
make us generally diſcover in the Objedts, all that we have a mind to find in them. Even the 
Paſſion, that we have for Truth, ſometimes deceives us, when ir is too vehement; But the Am- 
bition to be thought Learned, is the great Impediment to our becoming really ſo. 

Nothing then 1s more rare and extraordinary, than to find ſuch Mea as are capable of making 
new Syſtems; and yet nothing is more common than to find ſuch, as have fram'd ſome Syſtem or 
other to their Humour. We ſee few of thoſe, who ſtudy much, reaſon upon common Notions; 
there is ever ſome Irregularity in their Idea's; which is an evident ſign they have ſome particu- 
lar Syſtem we are unaquainted with. Tis true, all the Books they compoſe, do not favour of it. 
For when their Bulineſs is to write for the Publick, Men are more cautious of what they fay ; and 
a bare Attention is often enough to undeceive them. Yet we ſee Books Publiſh'd from time to 
time, which are a ſufficient Proof of what I ay. And there are Perſons who are proud to let the 
World know at the beginning of their Book, that they are the Founders of ſome new Syſtem. 

The number of the Inventors of new Syſtems is much increas'd by thoſe, who have been = 

eſs'd with any Author. For it often falls ont, that having not met with Truth, nor any ſolid 
oundation in their Opinions of the Authors they have read ; they firſt enter into a great Diſ- 
like, and an high Contempt of all ſorts of Books; and thereupon fall to Imagining ſome proba- 
ble Opinion, which they hug agd cheriſh, and whereia they ſtrengthen themſelves 1a the manner 
I have explaig'd. ; 


E have been manifeſting the ſtate of the Imagination of Men, of Books, and Study, T. 
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t as ſoon as this Heat of AﬀeCtion for any Opinion is boyl'd over and abated, or the 
Dyſigu of Appearing in Publick has oblig'd them to examine it with a more exat and ſerious 
ttention ; they diſcover the Falſity of it, and throw it up; but with this Condition, that 
ey will never take up any other, but utterly condemn all thoſe, who ſhall pretend to the 
iſcovery of any Truth. | | 5 
So that the laſt and moſt dangerous Error, which Men of Study fall into, is their Imag:ning 
there can be nothing knowa.\, They have read many Books, both Ancientand Modern, and have 
miſs'd of Truth in them : They have had many fine Notions of their own, which they have 
found to bs falſe, after a more ſtri& and attentive Examination. From whence they conclude 
that all Men arc like themſelves; and that if thoſe who fancy they have diſcover'd ſome Truths 
ſhotid ſeriouſly conſider them ; they would be undeceiv'd as well as themſelves. And this is 
enough for them to condemn them, without making any more particular Enquiry ; becauſe if 
they did not condema them, it would be a kind of Confeſſion, that they were wiſer than them- 
ſelves; a thing they cannot think very probable. 

- They look therefore upon thoſe as Bigotted to their own Thoughts, who give out any thing 
as certain and infallible : Nor will they ſuffer a Man to talk of Sciences, as of Evident Truths, 
which cannot reaſonably be doubted of ; but only as of Opinions, of which it is good not to be 
igaorant. Yet theſe Gentlemen would do well to conſider, that though they have read a great 
number of Books, yet they have not read all; or that they hage not read them with all the Atten- 
tion, that was neceſſary to a perfe&t Underſtanding of them. And that though they have had 
many fine Thoughts, which they have fonnd falſe in the Concluſion, yet they have not had all 
that are poſſible; and ſo 'tis no improbable thing, that others ſhould have found better than 
themſelves. Nor 1s it neceſſary, abſolutely ſpeaking, that others ſhould have greater Senſe than 
they, if that offends them ; for *tis enough to have had greater Fortune. They need not be af- 
fronted to hear ir ſaid, That others have Evident Knowledge of what they are Ignorant ; ſince 
we ſay at the ſame time, that many Ages have been ignorant of the ſame Truths: Not for want 
of excellent Wits ; but becauſe theſe excellent Wits have not luckily fall'n upon them. 

Let them not be angry therefore, that a Man ſees clearly, and ſpeaks as he fees; byt let them 
apply themſelves to what is ſaid to them, if their Minds be ſtill capable of Appfcation, after, all 
their Excurſions ; and then let them judge if they pleaſe. But it they will not examine it, let 
them hold their Tongue. Bur I would have them reflect a little, whether that Anſwer fo readily 
made by them, to moſt of the things demanded of them, No body Underſtands it, No body knows 
how "tis done, be not an injudicious Anſwer ? Since to antwer fo, a ian mult of neceſſity believe 
he knows all that all Men know, or all that is poſſible ro be known by them. For had they not this 
Notion of themſelves, their Anſwer would be ſtill more 1mpertinenat. And why ſhould they be 
ſo hard put to it, to ſay they know nothing of them ; tince in ſome particular junttures, they ac- 
knowledge they know nothing at all? And why maſt all Men be concluded Iguorant, becauſe they 
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are inwardly convinc'd they are Ignorant themſelves : 
_- There are then three ſorts of Perſons that apply th-mſelves to Study. The firſt are ſuch as are 
prepoſterouſly Bigotted to ſome Author, or ſome inlig.uicant or falle Science : The ſecond are 
{ſuch as are prepoſleſs'd, aad full with their own Fancies: The laſt, which uſually procced from 
the other two, are ſuch as Imagine they know all that 13 poſſible to be known ;, and who fancying 
they know nothing with Certainty, conclude univerſally that nothing can be Evidently known, 
and regard all things that they hcar, as bear Opinions. 

Tis eaſie to be ſeen that all the Faults, incident to theſc three ſorts of Men, depend on the 
Properties of the Imagination, explain'd in the X. and XI. Chapters, and eſpecially of the Firſt. 
That all this is owing to Prejudice, which choaks up their Minds, and makes them inſcnſible to all 
other Objects, but thoſe they are prepoſſeſs'd with. It may be ſaid that their Prejudices do in 
their Minds, what the Miniſters of Princes do in reſpect of their Maſters; for as theſe Geatlemen 
permit, as little as poſſible, any others than thoſe of their own Party and Intereſt, or ſuch as are 
unable to diſplace them from their Maſter's Favour, to come to the ſpeech of tlicm ; ſo the 
Prejudices of the former ſuffer not their Mins to take a full View of the pure and unmix'd Idea's 
of Obje&ts. But they diſguiſe them; they cloath them with their own L.iveries; and thus all 
mask'd and diſcolour'd preleat them to the Mind : $9 that tis next to impoſlible it hontd diſcover, 
and throw off its Errors. 
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Chap. IX © ©» The Search after Truth 1 
CHAP. 1% 


I. Of Efeminate Minds. 1I. Of Superficial Minds. III. Of Men of 
Authority. IV. Of the Experimental Philoſophers. 


I Have, if I miſtake not, ſaid enough to diſcover in general, what are the Faults of Imagina- 


tion; and the Errors whereunto Men of Books and Study are moſt obnoxious. Now where- 
as there are few beſides, who trouble their heads with Searching after Truth; and the reſt of 
the World take up with their Opinion ; it ſeems we might put an end here to this Second Part. 
However, *tis not amiſs to add ſomething concerning the Errors of other Men; as being no un- 
ful thing to take notice of them. 
(Whatever flatters the Senſes, extreamly affe&t us; and whatever affe&ts us,makes us mind it i 7. 
portion to irs affecting uy Thus thoſe who reſign themſelves up to all ſorts of moſt Senſi- of zfemi- 
ble and Pleaſing Diverſions, are incapable of Penetrating into Truths ever o little abſtruſe and 2«:« Minds 
difficlt ; becauſe the Capacity of the Mind, which is aot infinite, is filPd up with their Pleaſures ; | 
or at leaſt is very much divided by them. 
The generality of Great Men, of Courtiers, of Rich, and Young, and of thoſe we call the fine 
"Wits, giving themſelves to perpetual Diverſions, and ſtudying only the Art of fapem by all 
that gratifie the Concupiſcence and the Senſes; by degrees obtain ſuch a Niceneſs in theſe things, 
or ſuch a Softneſs, that it may be often ſaid, they are rather the Effeminate, than the fine Wits; 
which they would fain be thought. There is a great deal of difference betwixt a true Fineneſs, 
and Softneſs of Mind. Though theſe two things are ordinarily confounded. 
The Fine, or the Curious Wits are thoſe whoſe Reaſon deſcend to the. leaſt Differences of 
things. Who fore-ſee Effetts which depend on hidden, un-uſual, and inviſible Cauſes. In brief, 
they are thoſe who dive tartheſt into the SubjeQts they conſider. But the ſoft Minds have only a 
counterfeit Delicacy and Niceneſs. They are neither Lively nor Piercing : They cannot ſee the 
Effects of even the moſt groſs and palpable Cauſes. In ſhort, they are unable to comprehend or 
penetrate any thing ; but are wonderfully nice as to Modes and Faſhions. An ungentile Word, 
a Ruſtick Accent, or a little Grimace, ſhall provoke them infinitely more than a confus'd maſs of 
lame and inconcluding Reaſons. They cannot diſcover the Defe& of an Argument, but can cri- 
tically diſcern a falſe Step or an incompos'd Geſture. In a word, they have a pertct Underſtan- 
ding of Senſible things, as having made continual uſe of their Senſes ; but have no true Know- 
ledge of things depending on Reaſon, becauſe they have ſcarce ever imploy'd their own. 
Yet theſe are the Men that flouriſh moſt jn the Eſteem of the World; and who moſt eaſily ad- 
vance to the Reputation of the Fine Wits, For when a Man talks with a free and eafie Air, when 
his Expreſſions are pure, and well choſen; when he ſerves himſelf with Figures that pleaſe the 
Senſes, and excite the Paſſions in an imperceptible manner ; though what he ſays be nothing but 
Impertinence and Folly, though there be nothing good or true in his Diſcourſe, yet he ſhall be 
voted by the common Opinion the Fine, the Curious, the Acute Wit. *Tis not perceiv'd that 
this is only a Soft and Effeminate Mind, that glitters with falſe Lights, but never ſhines out with 
a genuine Brightneſs; that only perſwades becauſe we have Eyes,and not becauſe we have Reaſon: 
For what remains, I do nut deny buy that all Men have a Tin&ure of this Infirmity we have 
now remark'd in ſome part af them. © here is no Man whoſe Mind is not touch'd with the Im- 
preſſions of his Senſes and Paſſions ; an conſequently who has not ſome Adherences to Senſible 
Manners;) All Men differ in this but in degree of more or leſs.) But the Reaſon of charging this 
Fault npon fome particular Men, is, becauſe there are thoſe who acknowledge it to be a Fault, 
and labour to corre it : Whereas the Men we have been ſpeaking of, look upon it as a very ad- 
vantagious Quality : They are ſo far from owning this falſe Delicacy as the Effet of an Effeminate 
Softneſs, and the Original of infipite Diſtenpers to the Mind, as to imagine it the Produ& and 
'Sign of the Beauty and Excellency of their Genius... & I 
To theſe may be added a vaſt number of Superficial Minds, who never go to the bottom of 17. 
things ; and have but a confus'd Perception of the Differences between them ; but they are not in % perf 
the Fault, as are thoſe before-mention'd ; for 'tis not their Divertiſements that ſtraiten their Souls © Kinds: 
and make them little-minded ; but they are naturally fo. This Littlenefs of Mind proceeds not 
trom the Nature of the Soul, as may perhaps be imagin'd. *Tis effeted ſometimes by the pau- 
city or dulneſs of the Animal Spirits, ſometimes by an immoderate plenty of the Blood and Spi- 
rits, by the inflexibility of the Fibres of the Brain, or by ſome other. Cauſe net neceilary to 
known. = | 
There are then two ſorts of Minds. The, one eaſily obſerves the differences of things ; and 
this is the ſolid Mind. The other imagines and ſuppoſes a reſemblance between them, which is 
the ſuperficial CharaRter.?, The firſt has a Brain fitly diſpos'd for the Reception of the clear and 
diſtin&t Traces of the Objects it conſiders; and becauſe 'tis very atteative to the Idca's of theſe 
Traces, it ſees the ObjeQs at hand, and ſurveys every part of them. But the Superficial Mind 
receivesonly the faint and confus'd Traces thereof; and that, by the by, very remotely and ob- 
ſcurely ; infomuch that they appear alike, as the Faces of thoſe we behold at too great a diſtance; 
becauſe the Mind ever ſuppoſes Similitude .and Equality, where *tis not oblig'd to acknowledge 
Difference and Inequality ; for the Reaſons I ſhall give ia the Third Book. i 
”Y | 
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--Jn this Claſs may be reckon'd all your Publick Haratiguers, and great Talkers; and many of 
/ thoſe who have a great Facility at opetng (andy eng k but ſeldom. For _ 
- *tis extreamly rare for Men of ſerious Meditation, to be able to e ves clearly upon 


the things they have thought. They. generally heſitate when they come to Diſcourſe about them, 

as being | lous and fearful of uhng ſnch Terms, as may excite a falſe Idea in the Hearers. 

Being aſham'd totalk purely for Taikiog ſake (as is the way with a great many who talk 

torily on all adventures.) They are at a loſs at finding words e e of their un-obvious and 

not common Thoughts. | | 24:8 
Though I have the greateſt Deference and Eſteem imaginable for Pious Men, Divines, and 


of Men of Aged Perſons, and, in general, for all thoſe who have deſervedly.a great Sway Authority + 
Authority, oy others; yet 1 think my ſelf oblig'd to ſay thus much of them, t it is uſual for them to 


think themſelves infallible, becanſe the World hears them with R that they exerciſe their 
Mind but little in diſcovering Speculative Truths x that they are too li in —_—_— what- 
ever their Pleaſure and Humour ſuggeſts, they have attentively conſider'd it. © Not that 


they are to be blam'd, for not applying themſelves to the Study of many Sciences, not very ne- 
ceſſary for them to know ; we allow them to omit them, and likewiſe to d them; but _ 
*tis not fair to judge of them out of a fanciful diſlike, and wo 1b0r ng ſuſpicions. or they ought _ 
to conſider that the Serious Air and Gravity wherewith they ſpeak, the Authority they have ob- 
tain'd over the Minds of others, and that cuſtomary way of contrming their Diſcourſe with a 
Text of Scripture, muſt unavoidably engage in Error their reſpe&tful Auditors z who being in« - 
capable of Examining things to the bottom, are caught with Modes and external Appearanc 
Vhen Error comes cloath'd in the Dreſs of Trath, it frequently has more reſpect than Truth * | 
it ſelf} And this illegitimate Reſpect has very dangerous Conſequences : Peſſima res eft Errorum * 
Apotheoſis, & pro peſte intelleftus habenda eſt ſi vanis accedat veneratio, Thus when ſome Men out of _ 
a falſe Zeal, or a Fondaneſs for their own Thoughts, bring the Holy Scripture to countenance or 
ſupport falſe Principles of Phyſicts, or other of like Nature, they are often attended toas Oracles, 
by the admiring Crowd, who credit them upon their word, becauſe of the Reverence they aſ- 
cribe to Divine Authority : When at the ſame time ſome Men of a worſe CompleCtion, have ta- 
ken occafion hereby rd coatcma Religion. So that by ſtrangely perverting its Nature, Holy Scrie 
prcre has been the Cauſe of ſome Men's Errors; and Truth has been the Motive and Original to 
other's Inpiety. We ſhould then be cautious, ſays the fore-cited Author, of ſearching after Dead - 
things among the LY, and of preſuming by our own Sagacity of Mind, to diſcover in the 
Holy Scriptures, what the Holy Spirit has not thought fit to declare in it. Ex Divinorum & Hye 
manorum maleſana admixtione, continues he, non ſolum educitur Philoſophia phantaſtica, ſed etiam Reli« _ 
io heretica. Iraq, ſalutare admodum eft ſi mente ſobria fides tantum demur que fide: ſunt. All Men, who - 
Love any Authority over others, ought never to determine till they have ſo much the more ſeri. 
ouſly conſider'd, as their Determinations are more obſtinately adber'd to ; and Divines ſhould be - 
more eſpecially regardful, leſt they give ſcandal and contempt to Religion, through a falſe Zeal, 
by an ambitious delire of their own Fame, and of giving Vogue to their Opinions. Byt it being 
not my Buſineſs to preſcribe to them their Duty, let them hearken to St. Thomas Aquinas their 
Maſter, who being conſulted by his General for his Opinion touching ſome Poiats, anſwers him ia 
theſe words of St. Auſtin. | | 
Multum autem nocet talia, que ad pietatis doflrinam non ſpeftant, wel aſſcrere vel negare, quaſi perti« | 
nentia ad Sacram doftrinam. Dicit enim Auguſtinus in 5, Confeſſ. Ciim audio Chriſtianum aliquem fra- 
trem iſta que Philoſophi de carlo aut ftellis & de Solis & Lune motibus dixernnt, neſcientem, & alind pro © 
alio ſentientem, patienter intueor opinantem hominem ;, nec illi obeſſe video cum de te, Domine Creator om- + 
nium noſtrium, non credat indigna, i forte ſitus & habitus creature corporalis ignoret. Obeft autem ſi 


hec ad ipſam dottrinam pietatis pertinere arbitretur, & pertinacins affirmare audeat quod ignorat. Soo 4 


autem obſit manifeſtat Auguſtinus in 1. ſuper Geneſ. Ad literam. Turpe eſt, inquit, ninus & perni 
ac maxime cavendum, ut Chriſtianum de his rebus quaſi ſecundum Chriſtianas Bs loquentem, ita deli= | 
rare quilibet infidelis audiat, ut quemadmodum dicitur toto clo errare conſpiciens ;, riſum tenere vix poſſit, 
Et non tamen moleſtum ef, quod errans homo videatur : fed quod Authores noſtri ab ets qui foris ſunt, . 
talia ſenſiſſe creduntur & cum magno eorum exitio, de quorum ſalute ſatagimus, tanquam indotti repre- 
benduntur atque reſpununtur. Unde mibi videtur tutins efſe, ut bec que Philoſophi communes ſenſerunt, & | 
noſtre fidei non repugnant, neque eſe ſic aſſerenda, ut dogmazta fidri, licet aliquando ſub nomine Philoſophe- © 
rum introducantur, neque ſic eſſe neg anda tanquam fider contraria, ne ſapientibus hujus mundi contemnends © 
doftrinam fidei, occaſio prebeatur: | 
'Tis a dangerous thing poſitively to determine concerning matters, that are not of Faith, as if 
they were: St. Aſtin is our Author for it, in the fifth Book of his Confeſſions : © Whea I ſee © 
« (fays he) a Chriſtian, who is un-inſtrutted in the Opinions of Philoſophers about the Heavens, 
© the Stars, and the Motion of the Sun and Moon, and who miltakes one thing for another ; 1 
* I eave him to his Opinions and Uncertainties. Nor do I ſee what iujury it can do him (pro- 
« vided he has right Notions of Thee our LORD and CRE ATOKX) to be ignorant of the 
<«. Site and Poſitian of Bodies, and the different Regulations of Material Beings. But be does 
* himſelf rong, ia that he fancies theſe things concern Religion, and takes upon him obſtinate» 
* lyto ain what he does not underſtand. The ſame Holy Man explains his Thoughts more clear- 
- | hay ws rſt Book of the literal Expoſition of Geneſis, in theſe Words. © A Chriſtian ſhould 
» be extreamly cautious of ſpeaking of theſe things, as if they were the Dodtrine of = Sacred * 
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—_ The Search after Truth. EY 
« Writings; fince an Heathen Who ſhould hear him utter his Abſurdities, that had no appearance 
« of Trot, would Ridicule him for it. Thus the hrs ——_——— ond the 
« Heathen but ill-edify'd. Yet that, which on theſe ns is matter of greateſt + is, not 
« that a Man is found in an Error; but that. the Hearhens, whom we labour to convert, falſely,and 
« to their unavoidable deſtruQion, imagining that our Authors abound with theſe ridiculous 
© Notions, condemn them, and ſpurn them as Ignorant and Unlearned ; which makes me think 
« jt much the ſafer way, not to affirm as the Maxims of Faith, the common receiv'd Opinions 
« of Philoſophers, though not inconſiſtent with them, (though the Authority of Philoſophers may 
« ſometimes be us'd to make way for their reception,) nor to rejeCt their Opinions as contrary 
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« to Faith, leſt occaſion be given tothe Wiſe Men of the World, to contemn the Sacred Traths + 


« of the Chriſtian Religion. : FP be | 

The generality of Men are ſo careleſs or unreaſonable, as to make no diſtin&tion between the 
Word of GOD and that of Men, when joyn'd together. So that they fall into Error, by ap- 
proving them both alike; or into Irreligion by the contempt of both indifferently. *Tis eaſie 
to ſee what is the Cauſe of theſe laſt Errors, and how they depend upon the CouneRtion of Idea's, 
explain'd in the XI. Chapter ; and I need not ſtand more largely to explain them | 


t ſeems ſeaſonable to ſay ſomething here of the Chymiſts, and of all thoſe in general that im- 
ploy their time in making Experiments. Theſe are the Mea that are in Search after Truth: Their 


The Study of Nature is uadoubredly more Noble, than of Books; Viſible and Senſible Experi- 
ments afford us much more certain Proofs of things, than the Reaſonings of ; and no Obje- 
Aion can be made to thoſe Men, whoſe Circumſtances of Life have enga 'd them ia the Study of 
Natural Philsſophy, for endeavouring to excel in it, by making continua Faperiatents 3 provided 
their greateſt Application be made to the more neceſſary Sciences. We find no fault with Ex- 
perimemal Philoſophy, nor the Improvers of ic; but only with their Defe&s. 

The firſt of which is, that uſually *tis not the Light of Reaſon which condudts them in the 
Method of their Experiments, but only Chance. Which is the reaſon that they grow little more 
Learned or Skilful, after having waſted much of their Time and Fortune therein. . 

The ſecond is their inſiſting rather upon Curious and Extraordinary Experiments,. than on 
thoſe that are more Common; when *tis plain that the Commoner being the more ſimple, they 
ought firſt to be dwelt upon, before a Man applies himſelf to the more Compounded, and to thoſe 
which depend upon a multitude of Cauſes. 

The third is their earneſt and diligent Search after Profitable Experiments; and their negleRt 
of thoſe, which oaly ſerve to illuminate the Mind. 

The fourth, that they are too un-exaQt in their Obſervaticns of all the particular Circumſtan- 
ces of Time, Place, the Quality of the Drugs made uſe of; though the leaſt of theſe Circum- 
ſtances is capable of fruſtrating the delir' For *tis obſervable that the Terms the Yirruoſ 
uſe, are Equivocal: The Word Wine, for inſtance, ſignifies ſo many different things, as there 
are different Soils, various Seaſons, and ſeveral ways of making and preſerving it. So that it 
may be ſaid in general, there are no where two Veſſels of it altogether alike. And when a 
Chymift ſays, To make ſuch an Experiment, take wine, we have but a very confus'd Idea of his 
meaning, For which Reaſon they ſhould uſe a moſt exa&t Circumſpettion in Experiments, and 
not deſcend to the Compound fort, till they are very well acquainted with the more Simple and 


Ordinary. 

The ffch is, That they make too many DeduRQtions from a ſingle Experiment; when on the 
contrary, to the Eſtabliſhing any one good Concluſion, there ſhould go generally many Experi- 
ments. Though a ſingle 3 may be aſſiſtant to the inferring many Concluſions. 

Laſtly, The moſt part of Naturaliits and ChymsFs conſider only the particular Effeas of Na- 
ture. They never aſcend up to the firſt Notions of the Things Bodies are compos'd of. Whea 
yet it is moſt certain we can have no clear and diſtin&t know of any particular Phenomena, 
unleſs we are firſt maſters of the moſt general Principles, and run them up as high as Ae: 
rage and , and aretir'd and diſcourag'd 
with the Toll and ce. There are many other Faults theſe Geatlemen are ſubjeR to, but I 
deſign not to reckon them all up. h 

e Cauſes of theſe Faults which I have remark'd, are the want of Application ; the av 7 
ties of the Imagination explain'd in the Tenth and Eleventh Chapters ; and Men's jadging the 
Differenceof Bodies, and the es they undergo, only from the Senſations they have of them ; 
according to the Explication given wu the Firſt Book. 


IV. 
of ſuch 
make 


Opinions are uſually embrac'd without Scruple and Examination. And thus their Errors are ſo Sk, 


' fauch the more dangerous, as they are communicated to others with greater Facility. 
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The THIRD PART: 


Concerning 


' The CONTAGIOUS COMMUNICATION 


Of Strong TMacINATIONS. 


CHAEF: 1. 


I. Of the Diſpoſition we have to imitate others in all things, which 15 the Ori- 
ginal of the Communication of thoſe Errors, that depend on the Power of 
Imagination. II. Two things that more eſpecially increaſe this Diſpoſition. 
III. What that ſtrong Imagination is. 1V. T hat there are ſeveral kinds 
of it. Of Fools, and of thoſe that have a Srong Imagination, in the Senſe 
'tis here taken, V. Two conſiderable Imperfe&ions of Men of a Strong 
= 200% VI. Of the Power they have to perſwade, and impoſe on 
OFners. | - 


to, and ſhewn how our own Imagination engages us in Error; all that remaias in this 

Second Book, is to ſpeak to the Contagious Communication of Strong Imaginations, 1 mean | 

that Sway and Power ſome Minds have of drawing afhers into their Errors. | 

1, F{ Strong Imaginations are wondrouſly contagious þ They domineer over the weaker, faſhion 

of the pi. them by degrees after their own Image, and imprint the ſame Characters upon them. And there- 
pofirion we fore {ſince Men of Conceit, and of a Vigorous and Strong, Imagination, are the leaſt reaſonable 
bavero ins of any; there are very tew Cauſes of the Errors of Men, more nniverſal than this dangerous 


al bing: Communication of the Imazvination. ; | 
which; rh In order to conccive what this Contagion is, and how it's tranſmitted from one to another, 
Original of we muſt know that Men are nader a mutual neceſſity of one another's Aſſiſtance, and are fo 
theCommu- fram'd as out of many Bodies to compound one, whereof all the Parts have a mutual Correſpon- 
nication of gence. For the preſerving aad cheriſhiag of which Union, GOD commanded them to have Charity 
thoſe Er- : ll - 4 . . LY , . , 
yor5, the for each other. But whereas Self-love might by little and little extinguiſh Charity, and break the 
d-pend on Bond of Civil Society ; GO D thought fit for the Preſervation of it, to unite Men more firmly 
tbe Power ſtill by Natural Ties, which might ſubliſt in caſe Charity ſhould fail, and alſo defend ir againſt 
T 1mZi- the attacks of Self-love. rat - 

FED Theſe Natural Ties, which we have in common with Beaſts, conliſt in a certain Diſpoſition 
of Brain, which makes all Mea prone t» imitace the Aftions of thoſe they converſe with, to 
frame the ſame Judgments with them, and to be afted with like Paſſions they ſee them polleſs'd 
with. Which Diſpoſition is a much ſtraiter Obligation to bind them to each other, than Charity 
founded upon Reaſon, this Chariry being rarely to be met with, 

Now when a Man wants this Lifpofiticu of Brain, whereby he may be affected with our Sen- 
timents and Paſſions, he is Naturally i.capable of uuiting and making up one Body with us. He 
may he compar'd to thoſe Irregular Stenes that canuvot be plac'd 1n a Building, becauſe they can» 


not be joyn'd with the others. 


H AVING already explain'd the Nature of the Imagination, the Failings it is ſubje& 


Oderunt hilarem triſter, tri feemgque jocoſt, 
Sedatum celeres, agilem gnatumnque remiſſi, 


*'Tis a more conſiderable Vextue than is imagin'd, to keep fair with thoſe who are untouch'd 
with our Paſſions, and whoſe Notions are coutrary to» our own. And we ſhall have Reaſon to 
think ſo,-if we conlider that 'tis a.kind of laſulting, when we ſce a Man that has juſt cauſe of 
Sorrow or Joy, not to take part with him ia his Seatiments. (When a Man is in Sorrow, one 
ſhonld -:ot come before him with a Gay aud Airy look 3 which, betpeaks Joy, and violently im- 
prints the Motions thereof i:i his Im: jiuation, (This being to dilturb him from the ſtate that 

15 molt conver. nt and pleaiaat to him tor lorrow is the pleaſantelt of all the Pallivas, to a Man 
/ under any Affliction) t/ * tllaler' | TT. | 
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ap. I. - 
There is then a certain Diſpoſition of Braia in all Men whatever, which naturally inclines them 11. 
to conform and adapt themſelves to the Manners of thoſe they live with. Which Diſpoſition 799 things 
has two more principal means to cheriſh and augment it; one whereof is in the Soul, and the © ,"** 
other in the Body. The former primarily conliſts ia the Inclination all Men have for Eminen- 

cy and Greatneſs : Which Inclination is a ſecret Spur and Incitement to our Talking, Walking, Diſpeſirion 
Drefling, and Deporting our ſelves like Men of Rank and Quality. This is the Origine of the 7* hve ro 
New Modes, of the Inconſtancy and Flux of the preſent Languages, and of certain general = © 
Corruptions of Manners. In ſhort, this is the principal Source of all thoſe ſtrange and extrava- * 
gant Novelties, which have no Foundation in the Reaſon, but only in the Humour of Men. 

The other means that augment this our Imitative Diſpoſition, and which is the Matter chiefly 
to be ſpoke to in this place, conſiſts in a certain Impreſſion, which Men of a ſtrong Imagination 
make upon weak Minds, and delicate and tender Brains. 

By the ſtrong and vigorous Imagination, I mean that Conſtitution of Brain, which makes it ,3'- 
capable of very deep Impreſſions ; which {© take up the Capacity of the Soul, as not to ſuffer her Rs - 
to attend to vther things, beſides thoſe repreſented by theſe Images. warks Yo 

Now there are two ſorts of Perſons who have a ſtrong Imagination in this Senſe explain'd. The 5. 
one receive theſe deep Traces by a diforderly and involuntary Impreſſion of the Animal Spirits; .. IV- 
and the other, which I delign more particularly to treat of, receive them through the Diſpoſition fo ——_ 
incident to the Subſtance of their Brain. ; : 

"Tis plain that the former are abſolutely Fools, ſince they are oblig'd by the Natural Union 
between their Traces and [dea's, to think of things that others they converſe with, do not think 
of, which incapacitates them from ſpeaking pertinently to the thing ia hand, and making a ſuta- 
ble Anſwer to the Queſtions that are ask'd them. | 

Of theſe there are infinite torts, that differ only ia degree; amongſt which may be reckon'd 
all ſuch as are acted without any violent Paſſion, ſince in the time of their Perturbation, the Ani- 
mal Spirits ſo forcibly imprint the Traces and Images of their Paſſion, that they are unable to 
think of any thing, elſe. =] 

But *tis to be obſerv'd, that the Imagination of the weakeſt Minds, and the moſt ſoft and, ten- 
der Brains that he, are not 1a danger of beiag corrupted by this fort of People, for two very 
good Reaſons. The firſt is, that being unable to conform their Anſwers to the Idea's of others, 
they are as nnable to perſwade them to any thing; and the ſecond is, that their Diſcourſe is al- 
ways heard with contempt, upon the account of ſo viſible a Diſorder in their Brain. 

"Tis true however, that Men in a Paſſion infect the SpeQators with the ſame; and ſtrike their 
Imagination with Impreſſions like to thoſe they feel themſelves. But becauſe the outrage is ſo 
viſible, the Impreſſions it makes are reſiſted, and a little time will quite diſcard them. They 
wear off of themſelves, when no longer fed and ſapply'd, by the Cauſe that produc'd them; that 
is, when the tranſported Perſon is out of fight, and the ſenſible View of the Features the Paſſion 
drew upon the Face, produces no more alterations in the Fibres of our Brain, nor Agitations ia 
our Animal Spirits. 

My Delign 1s only to examine that ſort of ſtrong and vigorous Imagination, which conſiſts in a 
Diſpoſition = Brain fit and proper to receive very deep Impreſſions, from the weakeſt and leaſt= 
active Objects. | 

'Tis no Imperfettion to have a Brain diſpos'd for the Imagining things ſtrongly, and receiving 
molt diſtin and lively Images of the molt inconfiderable Obje&ts; provided the Soul ſtill ſaper- 
intends the Imagination, and theſe Traces be impriated by her Orders, and expung'd by her 
Commands : *Tis, on the contgary, the Original of Subtilty and Strength of Wit. But when 
the Imagination lords it over the Soul, and theſe Traces, without ſtaying for the Orders of the. 

Will, are ſtamp'd by the Diſpoſition of the Brain, by the Attion of ObjeRs and the Animal Spi- 
rits, 'tis manifeſtly a baſe and miſchievous Quality, and a kind of Madneſs. Let us try to diſco- 
ver their Character, whoſe Imagination is wrought in this manner. 

And in order to this, it onght to be re-minded, that the Capacity of the Mind is very narrow, 
and that there is nothiag ſo cumberſom, as I may ſay, or ſo ſoon takes it up, as the Senſations of 
the Soul, and, in general, all the Perceptions of Objets that vehemently affe& us; and that the 
deep Traces of the Brain are ever attended with Senſations or other Perceptions, which challenge 
a great Application of Mind. In remembring this, *twill be calie to lay open the Minds of Men 
of ſtrong Imagination, and to diſcover their real Characters. 

The firſt whereof is their Incapacity to judge prudently of things any whit difficult and intri- V- 
catez becauſe the extent of their Minds, being fIFd with Idea's naturally annex'd to theſe deep | __ 
Traces, they are not at liberty of thinking on many things at the ſame time: Whea as in Com- + 
pound Queſtions, the Mind, by a quick and deſultory Motion, muſt run over the Idea's of a great of Men of 
many things, and ſurvey, at one View, all the Relations and Dependencies, that neceſſarily go «Swong 
to the Reſolution of the Queſtions. magination 

Every one is conſcious from his own Experience, how impoſſible it is to contemplate any ab- 
ſtrat Truth, when he is under the Senſe of Pain, that is any thing violent; the reaſon whereof 
is, that the deep Traces then printed on the Brain, poſſeſs the Capacity of the Mind. Thus 
thoſe we are ſpeaking of, having, as his ſuppos'd, deeper Traces of the ſame Objects than others, 
muſt have a Mind of narrower Bounds, and incapable of embracing ſo many things. The firſt 
Defect therefore of theſe Men, is their having a little Mind, and fo much the lefs, as their Brain 
receives deeper Traces from ſuch Objects as are gy! conliderable. _ 
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 Theſecond is their being Y3/oniſts, but in ſo ſubtle and delicate a way, as his hard to be 
diſcover'd : and which makes the common ſort of Men not think them ſo : no 'tis only the ac= © 
wee bra clear-fighted Minds, that are apprehenſive of their Viſions, and the ramblings of their 
Fat «| 

For the underſtanding the Original of this Defe&, we muſt farther call to Mind what has been 
ſaid at the beginning of the Second Book ; that in regard of what happens in the Brain, the Sen- 
ſes and Imagination differ only in de of more or leſs; and that *tis the largeneſs and depth of 
the Traces that makes the Soul ſenſible of Obje&ts; makes her judge them as preſent, and in ca 
city to affect her ; and laſtly, near enough to her, to make her feel Pleaſure and Pain: For w 

'the Traces are little, the Soul only imagines the Obje&ts of them ; ſhe judges it not as preſent, 
nor looks upon it as very great and conſiderable : But in | gen mow as theſe Traces grow larger 
and deeper, the Soul judges the Obje& to be bigger and more conſiderable, that it ap 
nearer to us, and, in concluſion, is capable of touching and hurting us. : 

The Yiſioniits | ſpeak of are not arriv'd to that high degree of Madneſs, as to believe they ſee 
before their Eyes the Objedts that are abſent: The Traces of their Brain are not ſo deep as that 
comes to : They are not ſo thorow-pac'd finiſh'd Madmen ; for it they were, it would be in vain 
to talk of them here, ſince their Diluſions would be fo vilible, that no Man could be impos'd on 
by them, They are not Yiſiemſts of Senſe therefore, but of Imagination only. Madmen and 
Phrenticksare //;ſroniſts of the former ſort, for that they ſee not things as they are, and frequently 
ſee thoſe that are 01. But our Viſiomſts are of the latter ſort, ſince they Imagine things quite other- 
wiſe than they are, and /magine likewiſe thoſe that are not. And yet *tis evident that the Y:ſioniſts 
of Senſe, differ from the Y:ſionifts of the Imagination only Secundum plus & minus ;, and the paſ- 
ge is frequent from one Condition to the other. For which reaſon we ſhould repreſeat the di- 
ſemper'd Mind of the latter, by compariag it with that of the former ; as being of a more ſen- 
ſible Nature, and making greater Impreſſion on the Soul, ſince in things that differ thus only in 
_— thoſe that are /e/s Senſible ought to be expreſsd by Analogy to thoſe that are 
more 10. } 

The ſecond ImperfeRtion then, as has been ſeen, of Men of a Strong and Vigorous Imagina- 
tion, is their being /iſroniſts of Imagination, or limply Yiſioniſts: ſince the Viſconifs of Senſe go by 
the Name of Madmen. I come now to ſhew the il] Qualitics of theſe YViſfonary Wits. 

_--— They exceed all Bounds, and keep no Mean upon any occaſion, hightaing what is low and 
mean, and magnifying what is little, and bringing cloſe what's remote; ſince nothing appears to 
them as it is. They admire or exclaim at every thing indifferently, without Judgment and 
Diſcretion. If their Natural Completion diſpoſes them to Fear ;. 1 mean if their Animal Spirits 
be few in number, weak and unaQtve, they ſhall be frighted at the leaſt thing in Nature, and 
tremble at the fall of a Leaf. Whereas if they abound with Blood and Spirits, | the more com- 
mon thing of the two, they ſhall teed upon empty hopes ; and giving themſelves upto their luxu- 
riant Imaginations, build (as we ſay) Caſtles in the Air,with a mighty Joy and Satisfa&tion. They 
are vehement jn their Paſſions, head-ſtrong in Opinions, aad ever well ſatisty'd with themſelves. 
But when once they are ambitious of being look'd upon as the Wits of the Age, and ſet up for 
Authors, (for there are Authors of all ſorts, /iſien-/ts and others;) Good God ! what Extrava- 
gancies, W himſies, and Irregular Motions do we fee! wherein Nature has nothing to do, where 
all is AﬀeRed, forc'd, and Bombaſtic. They never ſtir but they arc upon the Prance, every 
Step mult be in Time and Meaftre, and all proceeds in Figures and Hyperboles. If again the 
Humour takes them to be Religious, and their own Fancies be their Guide, they turn abſolutely 
Jews and Phariſees ;, ſticking uſually to the Surface and Shadow ; and being wholly taken up with 
the out-ſide Ceremonies, and little PraQtices of ſmall or no importance. Hence they become 
Scrupulous, Timorous, and Superſtitious; tv whom every thing is Faith, every thing Eſſeatial, 
except that which is truly Faith and Effential. For the moſt material and weighty things of the 
Goſpel, Juſtice, Mercy. and Faith, are frequently neglected ; whilſt their Mind is catertain'd 
(with their Tithing Mint and Cummim ) 1. e. with the leis important Dutics of Religion : But here 
the Subjet grows too plentiful, and there is no need of making tarther Refletion than on what - 
OCcurs in their ordinary Converſations, to be fatisfy'd of thelc Failings, and to obſerve ſeveral 
others. 

/* But Men of a ſtrong and vigorous Imagination have ſtill other Qualities, very neceſſary to be * 

 throughly explain'd, For hitherto we have treated only of their Dete&ts, and we ſhould do them 
Juſtice now in ſpeaking of their Advantages ; one whereof, among the reſt,more eſpecially belongs 
to our Subjett roars | it is upon the Strength of that they domineer over the Vulgar ſort of 
Minds ; they enter them into their Thoughts, and communicate all the falſe Impreſſions to them, 
which themſelves are affeted withal. 

This Advantage conſiſts in a Facility of Expreſſing themſelves in a ſtrong and lively, though 
Thar Men VRnatural, manner. Such as Imagine things ſtrongly, expreſs them with much vehemence, aud 
of « Strong Periwade all thoſe that are convinc'd, more by the ſenlible Manner and Impreſſion, than by the 

Imagina- of Argument : For the Brains of Men ot Strong Imaginations receiving, as has been ſaid, 

2101 eaſy deep Im $ of the Subjes they imagine, theſe Impreſlions are naturally purſued 'by a great 

2ſwade. Commotion of the —_— which diſpoſes their whole Body to ſet off their T houghts in a ready 
and lively manner of Expreſſion. The Air of the Face, the Tone of the Voice, the Elegancy of 
their Words animating their Expreſſions, prepare the Spettators and Hearers for Attention, and 
diſpoſe them to a Machinal Reception of the Image impriat&d by the Speakers. For, in fiat, 

whea 
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when a Man is affetcd with what he ſays, he generally affefts others with it too ; as a Man in a 


Paſſion never fails to be moving: Though his Rheroric be Inartificial and Irregular, yet he is « 


ſure of gaining his point, becauſe the Air and External Demeanour ſtrike upon the Senſes; and 
a& in a hivelier way on the Imagination, than the moſt powerful Diſcourſes coldly pronounc'd : 
Foraſmuch as theſe Diſcourſes don't gratifie the Senſes, nor affe& the Imagination: 

Theſe Men then have the Advantage of Pleaſing, Moving, and Perſwading; becauſe of their 
Imaging their Thoughts in a moſt lively and ſenſible manner : Though there be other Cauſes 
contributing to the Conqueſt they obtain over the Minds of others. For they moſt commonly 
Diſcourſe upon obvious and' eafie Subjefts, and ſuited to Vulgar Capacities. Then they only 
make uſe of ſuch Terms and Expreſlions as raiſe the confus'd Notions of the Senſes, which are 
ever very Strong and Parhetical;, and when they treat of Lofty and Difficult Subj "tis ia a 
looſe and common-place way, without venturing a Diſcuſſion of Particulars, and fixing to Prin- 
ciples; whether becauſe they underſtand not theſe Points, or are fearful of being at a loſs for 
Terms, or of perplexing or tiring the Minds of ſuch as are not capable of much Attention. 

And now we may readily judge from what has been ſaid, that the Diſorders of the Imagination 
are extreamly contagious, and that they inſiavate and diffuſe themſelves into moſt Minds with a 
great deal of eaſe: \But whereas thoſe who are of a Strong Imagination, are generally Enemies to 
Reaſon,)and irreconcilable to good Senſe; becauſe of the littleneſs of their Minds, and the Vi- 
ſions they are ſubjed to; *tis manifeſt to be ſeen there are few more general Cauſesof our Er- 
rors, than this contagious Communication of the Diſorders and Diſtempers of the Imagination: 
But theſe Truths deſerve to be farther Illuſtrated by the Examples, and known Experience of 
the World. | 


CHAP. I 
General Inſtances of the Strength of Imagination. 


HILDREN in reſpet of their Fathers, but eſpecially Daughters in regard of their Mo- 
thers, afford us very frequent Jaſtances of this Communication of the Imagination : The 


ſame things do Servants in relation to their Maſters, Maids in reſpe@ of their Miſtr 
Scholars of their Teachers, Courtiers of their Kings, and generally all Inferiours in reſpe& © 
their Suptriours; ſuppoſing only that Fathers, Maſters, and the reſt of the Superiours have any 
Strength of Imagination themſelves. For otherwiſe *tis poſſible for Children and Servants to 
remain untouch'd, or very little infeted, with the languid Imagination of their Fathers afd 
Maſters. | 

The Effects of this Communication may be likewiſe obſerv'd in Equals ; but that more rarely, 
for want of that ſubmiſſive Reſpe&t among them, which qualifies and diſpoſes the Mind for the 
Reception of the Impreſſions of ſtrong Imaginations, without examining them : Laſt of all, they 
are to be ſeen in Superiours alſo, with reſpe&t to their Inferiours, who ſometimes are impower'd 
with ſo Lively and Authoritative an Imagnation, as to turn the Minds of their Maſters and Supe- 
riours which way they pleaſe. : 

"Twill be caſte to conceive how Fathers and Mothers make ſo very ſtrong Impreſſions on the 

Imagination of their Children, if it be conſider'd, that the Narwra! Diſpolitions of our Brain, 
whereby we are inclin'd to imitate thoſe we live with, and to participate of their Sentiments 
and Paſſions, are ſtronger in Children with reſpeR to their Parents, than in any others; whereof 
ſeveral Reaſons may be given. The firſt is their being of the ſame Blood : For as Parents com- 
monly tranſmit to their Children the Seeds and Diſpoſitions for certain Hereditary Diftempers ; 
ſuch as the Gonr, Stone, Madneſs ; and generally all thoſe that were not of Accidental Acquire- 
ment, or whoſe ſole and only Cauſe was not ſome extraordinary Fermentation of the Humours, 
as Fevers and ſome others; (for of ſuch *tis plain there can be no Communication.) So they 
imprint the Diſpoſitions of their awn Brain -on the Brain of their Children, and give a cer- 
tain Turn to their Imagination, that makes them wholly ſuſceptible of the ſame Senti- 
ments. 

The ſecond Reaſon is the little en rm np and Converſe Children generally have with other 
Men, who might ſometimes ſtamp different Impreſſes on their Brain, and, in ſome meaſure, in- 
terrupt the bent and force of the Paternal Impreſſion. For as a Man, that was never abroad, 
commonly Fancies that the Manners and Cuſtoms of Strangers are quite contrary to Reaſon, be- 
cauſe contrary to the uſage of his Native Town, or Cuſtom of his Country, whilſt he yields to be 
carry'd by the current z ſo a Child, who was never from his Father's Home, imagines his Parents 
Sentiments and Ways of Living to'be Univerſal Reaſon, or rather thinks there are no other Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon or Vertue to be had, beſides the Imitation of them. Which makes him believe, 
is mn he hears them ſay ; and do, whatever he ſees them do. 


_ 


But this Parental Impreſſion is fo ſtrong, as not only to influence the Child's Imagination, but \ 
-to have its Effet on the other parts of the Body. So that a young Lad ſhall Walk and Talk, . 
and have the ſame Geſtures as his Father : And a Girl ſhall Mimick the Mother in her Gare, \ 
Diſcourſe, and Dreſs; If the Mother Liſps, the Daughter muſt Liſp too; if the Mother has any / 
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odd fling with her Head, the Daughter takes the ſame : In ſhort, Children itnitate their _— 'M 


even in their Bodily Defe&ts, Grimace, and Faces, as well as their Errors, a 


Vices | . 
There are ſtill many other Cauſes, which add to the Effet of this Impreſſion. The chief 


of which are, the Authority of the Pareuts, the Dependence of Children, and the mutual Love 


' between them ; But theſe Cauſes are as common to Courtiers, Servants, and, in general, to all 


Artic. 3 


Inferiours, as to Children; I therefore chooſe to explain them by the Inſtance of the Court- 
Gentlemen. 

There are thoſe who judge by whar's in ſight, of that whictris unapparent ; of the Greatneſs, 
Strength, and Reach of Wit, and Parts, which they ſee not; by the Gallantry, Honours, and 
Riches which they know ; and meaſure the one by the other: And that Dependency Men are 1n 
to the Great, the Delire of partaking of their Greatneſs, and that ſenſible Luſtre that ſurrounds 
them, makes them aſcribe Honors Divine, if | may ſo ſpeak, to Aortal Aer, For GOD be- 
ſtows on Princes Awthoriry, but Men attribute to them Infallibiliry : Such an Infallibility as has no 
Boundaries preſcrib'd to it, on any ſubjet, or any occaſion, nor is confiu'd to certain Ceremo- 
nies. For the Great know all things naturally ; they are ever in che Right, even in the Decilion 
of Queſtions which they do not underſtand : None attempt to examine their Politions, but thoſe 
who want Experience and the Artof Living; and *tis Preſumption and want of Reſpect to doubt 
of them. But tis no leſs than Rebellion, at leaſt down-right Folly, Sottiſhneſs, and Madneſs 
to coadema them. 

But when we are Hopour'd with a Place in the Favour and Eſteem of Great Men, 'tis no longer, 
plain Obſtinacy, Conceitedneſs, and Rebellion ; *tis a Crime of a deeper dye; Ingratitude, and 
Perfidiouſneſs, not to ſurrender implicitly to their Opinions. *Tis ſuch an unpardonable Offence 
as utterly incapacitates us for any of their future Favours. Which is the Reaſon that Courtiers, 
and by a neceſſary conſequence, the generality of the World, indeliberately ſubſcribe to the Sen- 
timents of their Sovereign, even fo tar as to Model their Faith by, and make the Truths of Reli- 
gion ſubſervient to his Fantaſtic Humour and Folly. 

England aud Germany furniſh us but with too many Inſtances, of the blind and exorbitant Sub- 
miſſiou of the People to the Wills of their Irreligious Princes, wherewith the Hiſtories of the late 
Times abound : And ſome Men of a conſiderable Age, have been knowa to have chang'd their 
Religon four or five times, by reaſon of the diverſe changes of their Princes, 

The Kings and even the Queens of England have the Government of ail the States of their Kingdoms, 


of the Reli- mherher Eccleſiaſtical or Civil in all Cauſes. *Tis they that are the Approvers of the Litzrgies, of 
gion of th: the Feſtival Services, of the way wherein the Sacraments ought to be Admiuiſtred and Received. 


Charch of 
England. 


They appoint, for iuſtance, that our LORD ſhall not be adored in the Fucharift, though they 
oblige to the Receiving it on the Knees, according to the Ancient Cuſtom. In a word, they 
arbitrarily change the whole Subſtance of their Lir«rgies, ro ſuit them to the New Articles of 
their Faith ; and together with their Parkameinr!, have equal Right of judging of theſe Articles, 
as a Pope with a Councel;, as may be ſeen in the Statutes of Eng/and and Trelard, made at the begin- 
ning, of the Reign of Queen E/:zaberh. Laltly, we may add that the Kings of England have a 
greater Jariſdictioa over the Spirituals, than the Temporals of their Subjects; becauſe thoſe 
wretched People, thoſe Children of this World, are leſs concern'd tor the Preſervation of their 
Faith, thau the Security of their Forrunes; and readily embrace the Opinions of their Princes, 
whea taxeir Temporal latereſt ſtands not in the way. 

The Revolutions which have happend to Religion ia Sweden and Denmark, may ſerve as a 
farther Evidence of the Power ſome Minds have over others; though indeed ail thoſe Revolu- 
tions were coutributed to, by many other very conſiderable Cauſes. Which ſurprizing Changes 
are lo many Proots of the Contagious Communication of the Imagination, but Proots too valt 
and mighty; and ſuch as contound and dazle the Mind, rather than enlightea ic; becauſe 
there are too many Cauſes concurring to the Production of theſe great Events, When Cour- 
tiers, and all Men elſe, ſo commonly give up the latereſt of Intallible Truths, Eſſential Truths; 
Truths thatare necellary to be alerted, unleſs a Man reſolve upon Everlaſting Deſtruction: How 
can it be expected they ſhould run any hazard in the Defence of Abltrat Truths of as little 


- Certaiaty, as they are of Uſe ? It the Religion of the Priace makes the Religion of his Subjects ; 


Piutarch, 
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the Reaſon of the Priace will be the Reaſon of his Subjects too; and ſo the Seatiments of the 
Prince, his Pleaſures, his Paſſions, his Sports, his Habit, and generally all his Attioas will be 
A-la-mode : For the Prince himſelt being as the Original aud Eſſential Mode, nothing that is 
derived from him will be out of Faſhiva: Aud lince all the Irregularities of the Faſhion be- 
come Graces and Beauties, 'tis no wonder that Princes act fo forcibly oa the Imagiaation of 
other Men. 

It Alexander holds his Head awry, his Courtiers will have theirs in the ſame Poſture : If D/c- 
yſu the Tyrant apply himſelt to Geomerry upon Plato's Arrival in Syracuſe, Geometry grows the 
Study of the Court; and the King's Palace, ſays Plurarch, is preſently fill'd with dult, by the 
valt number of thoſe that are drawing Figures in ic. But as ſoon as Plato is diſguſted with the 
Tyraat, and the Tjrant dilliking his Study betakes himſelf afreſh to his Pleaſures: The Cour- 
tiers turn Voluptuaries to accompany him. *. One would thiak, contiaues that Author, they 
-* were enchanted, and that ſome C:rce had Metamorphos'd them iato vther Men. Their Aftettioa 
for Philoſophy grows into an Atfection tor Debauchery ; aad their Abhorrence ot Debauchery, into 
the Abhorreace of Ph:loſophy. And thus Priaces caa change Vices into Vertues, and Vertves 
1ato 
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into Vices; and one word of their Mouth is able to reverſe all the Idea's of them. One Royal 
Word or Geſture, a Frown or a Lip, ſhall debaſe true Science and Learaing, into Pe 3 en- 
title Raſhneſ6, Brutality, and Cruelty, to the repute of Valour and Greatneſs of Courage ; and 
make Libertiniſm and Profaneneſs, paſs for Force and Liberty of Thought. 

But this, as all that I have been ſaying, ſuppoſes that Princes have a Strong and Lively Imagi- 
nation; ſince if it were Weak and Languiſhing, they could not Animate their Diſcourſe, nor give 
it that lively Turn and Vehemence, requiſite to Maſter and lnſlave the weaker Minds. 

And now if the Imagination all alone, and unaſſiſted with the ſupplies of Reaſon, can produce 
fo ſurprizing Effects, there is nothing to Fantaſtical or Extravagant, but it will perſwade, when 
back'd and ſupported with auy apparent Reaſons. Here are ſome proofs of it. 


One-ey'd King ; as it would be ridiculous to appear at Court now a-days in Ruffs and Caps, 6r 
in white Buskins and gilded Spurs. This Erh:opian Faſhion was as Extravagant and incommo- 
dious, as can be imagin'd ; but yet it was the Faſhion: It was cheerfully follow'd by the Court, 
and.the Pain to be indur'd was leſs thought on, than the Honour a Man purchas'd by manifeſt- 
ing ſo generous an Aﬀettion for his King: In ſhort, this Mode, when ſupported by a pre- 
tended Reaſon of Frieadſhip, grew up iuto a Cuſtom and a Law, that obtain'd a conſiderable 
Time. | 

We learn from the Relations of thoſe who have travell'd in the Levarr, that this Cuſtom is 
obſerv'd in ſeveral Countries; as alſo ſome others, as inconhſtent with Reaſon and good Senſe. 
But there is no neceſſity of twice cutting the Line, to ſee Unreaſonable Laws and Cuſtoms religi- 
ouſly obſerv'd ; we may find the Patrons of Fantaſtical and Inconvenient Faſhions nearer Home : 
Our own Country will ſupply us with enow : Where-ever there are Men not inſenſible to Paſſions, 
and the Imagination has the ſupremacy over Reaſon; there will be fantaſtical Humours, and 
Humours unaccountable. If there be not ſo much Pain to be ſuffer'd in going with bare Breaſts, 
in the moſt rigid Winter Seaſon, and ſtoving up the Body in the exceſſive Heats of Summer, as 
in the plucking out an Eye, or cutting off an Arm 3 yet the Shame ſhould certainly be greater. 
I co: eſs the Pain is not fo great, but neither is theReaſon of undergoing it ſo apparent; and fo 
the '-xtravagance Comes at leaſt to an even poize. For an Erhiopian might, in juſtifying himſelf, 
{ay he pluck'd out an Eyg, out of a point of Loyalty and Honour £ But what ſhould a Chrift:arn 
Lady ſay for Expoling what Nature and Religion oblige her to conceal ?5 Perhaps, that ſhe did it, 
becauſe 'twas the Faſhion, and for no other Reaſon. But ſhe ought to know, That 'tis an Extrava- 

ant, Inconvenient, Unſeemly, and Shameful Faſhion on all Accounts, and proceeds from nothin 
ut a manifeſt Corruption of Reaſon, and a ſecret Depravation of Heart ; and cannot be favour” 

or follow'd without Scandal, and openly fiding with the Corruption of the Imagination againſt 


Reaſon ; with Impurity againſt Purity ; with the Spirit of the World againſt the Spirit of GOD») 


In a word, to follow this Mode is to violate both the Laws of Reaſon, and of the Goſpel : But 
what matters that, you'll ſay, it 1s the Mode; that is a Law more Sacred and Inviolable, than 
That written by the Finger of G O D upon the Tables of Moſes, and thoſe graven by his Spirit on 
the Hearts of Chriſtians.” — 

{And indeed I cannot fee that the Engliſh or French have much Reaſon to laugh at the Ethiopians 
and Savagess At the firſt time of ſeeing' a Core or One-ey'd King, in the Front of a Train 
of Lame and Halt-ſighted Courtiers; I confeſs a Man would ſcarce forbear lauging : But time 
would make it familiar, and inſtead of ridiculing them for aa Infirmity of Mind, he would more 
admire perhaps the Greatneſs of their Courage, and Perfe&tion of their Friendſhip. But *tis not 
ſo with the Faſhions of our modern Ladies : Their Extravagancies have no pretended Reaſon to 
uphold them, if they have the Advantage of being leſs troubleſome, they ſtand chargeable how- 
ever with being more irrational. In ſhort, they bear the Charadter of an Age ſtill more corrupt 
in which nothing is found ſufficient to qualifie the Diſorders of Imaginatian. 

W hat has been ſaid of Courtiers, ought likewiſe to be underſtood of the moſt part of Servants 
in reſpect of their Maſters, Maids 1n reſpect of their Miſtreſſes, and not to make an impertinent 
Induction of particulars, of all Inferiors 1g reſpe&t of their Superiors : and eſpecially of Children 
in reſpe& of their Parents: Foraſmuch as they have a very peculiar Dependance on them, 
are cheriſh'd and brought up tenderly by them, which is not done in the reſt ; and laſtly, 
becauſe Reaſon inclines Children to ſuch Submiſſion and ReſpeR, as Reaſon it ſelf cannot always 
regulate. 

is not abſolutely neceſſary for the influencing the Imagination of others to have ſome Autho- 
rity over them, and that they have ſome kind of Dependance on us ; the ſole ſtrength of Imagi- 
nation is ſometimes ſufficient to do it : "Tis common for ſtrangers, for Men of no Reputation, 
for ſuch as we are not prepoſleſs'd with any Eſteem of, to have ſuch force of Imagination, and 
conſequently ſo lively and charming Expreſſions, as to perſwade us without our kaowing either 
for what end, or by what means we were perſwaded ; 1 confeſs it ſeems ſtrange it ſhould be o, 
but yet there is nothing commoner. ; 

Now this imaginative Perſwaſion muſt proceed from the force of a Viſionary Wit, who has a 
lively way of Talking, without knowing what he ſays; and who thus briggs over the Minds of 
Hearers to give a ſtrong afleur, without knowing what *tis they aſſent to. { For the generality of 
Men give way to the torce of the feaſible Impreſſion, and ſo dazles and confounds them, and 
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thor, That in Ehiopia the Courtiers Crippl'd and Deform'd pjioor. 
themſelves, lop't off a Limb or two, and ſometimes even died, to imitate their Princes. *Twas Sicul.Bibl. 
as ſcandalous to be ſeen with a Pair of Eyes, or to walk upright in the Retinue of a Crooked and Lib. 3- 
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makes them paſſionately judge of what they confuſedly conceiv'd. We deſire ſuch as ſhall read 
this Work, to conſider this thing, to obſerve the Inſtances of it in the Companies they light v 
on; and to make Refle&tion on what happens in their own Breaſt on ſuch occations z which will 
be a thing of greater uſe to them than they can imagine, 

But it ſhould be well conſider'd, that there are two things, which wonderfully contribute to 
the Power of other's Imagination over us: The firſt is, a grave and pious Deportmeat ; the 
ſecond, a Preſumptuous and Libertine Behaviour. For accordingly as we are diſpos'd to Piety or 
Libertiniſm, we find an Air of Gravity and Piety in Diſcourſe, or a Preſumptious and Li- 
bertine ſtrain ſhall a& very differently upon us. 

Tis true, the one is of more dangerous contagion than the other ; but yet we ſhould equally 


/ reſiſt the ſenſible Manners of either ſide; and only ſubmit to the force of the Reaſons they are 
' attended with; for ridiculous Nonſence and Impertinence may be ſpoke in a grave and ſober way; 


and Blaſphemy and Profaneneſs, with an Air of Devotion. Wherefore we ſhould, following 
the Advice of. St. John, examine Whether the Spirits be of GOD, and not tru{t all ſorts of Spirits. 

We know the Devils ſometimes transform themſelves into Argels of Light; and there are Men 
who have, as it were, naturally the Mein of Piety, and Look of Religion, and conſequently a 
well-eſtabliſh'd Reputation in the World ; who yet exempt Men from their Ellential Obligations, 
even from the loving GOD and their Neighbour; to cnflave them to fome fooliſh Practices, or 
Phariſaick Ceremony. 

But the Strong Imaginations, whoſe Impreſſion and Contagion ſhould more iaduſtriouſly be 
avoided, are of Men abroad in the World, who aftett the beuig reputed the Bold Wits ;, which 
is a Reputation ealily acquir'd. For 'tis but denying, with a particular Grace, Original Sin, 
the /mmortality of the Soul, or ridiculing ſome receiv'd Opinion of the Church, to ſet up for ſuch 
an accompliſh'd Wit among the Vulgar. 

Theſe little Minds are generally full of Life and Fire, of a forward and haughty Carriage, 
which ſways and diſpoſes Weak Imaginations, toyield to the vivid and plaulible Diſcourſe, which 
to any thinking Man will appear to have nothing in it. For as happy as they are at Expreflin 
they have but very ill luck at Reaſoning. And yet whit Men, though never fo Rational, h 
rather be mov'd and affected with ſenſible Pleaſure, that attends the way of Delivery, and the 
ſpecious Expreſſions, than to enter into an irkſome Diſquiſition of the Reaſons ;* *tis viſible theſe 
Minds muſt have theaſcendant over others, and fo propagate their Contagion and their Errors, 
by the Authority they have over the Imagiuation of other Men. - 


—_— — —_———— _ 


CHAP. MI. 
I. Of the Force of ſome Authors Imaginatiom. II. Of Tertullian. 


over others, is the Prevalency ſome Authors have of perſwadiag without Reaſons. For 

inſtance, Fhe Turn, Tertulliar, Seneca, Montagne, and fome others give their Diſcourſe, 
has thoſe Charms and Luſtre, which dazle the Minds of moſt Men; though it be only a faint 
Draught of Fancy, and, as it were, the Shadows of thoſe Authors Imagination. Their Words, 
as dead and inanimate as they are, have greater Vigour than the Reaſons of others: They eater, 
they penetrate, they domineer in the Soul at ſo imperious a rate,as to challeage Obedience without 
being underſtood, and make their Orders ſubmitted to, before they are known. A Man has a 
Mind to believe, but he knows not what. When he would know what 'tis he would believe, and 
approaches, as I may ſay, thoſe fleeting Phantoms, to take a View of them, they diſſipate into 
ſmoak with all their gandy Drepery and Luſtre. 
But though theſe Authors I have nam'd, are the moſt proper Inſtances that can be given, to 
ſhew the Power of ſome Men's Imaginations over others, and I propoſe them tor that purpoſe; 
yet I pretend not to condemn them in every thing. For I cannot forbear having au Eſteem for 
thoſe particular Beauties that are in them, and a Defercnce to that univerſal Approbation the 
have had for many Ages; I muſt declare I have a great Veneration for ſome of Tertulliar's 
Works, and eſpecially for his Apology again#t the Gentiles, and his Book of Preſcrintions againft He- 


()* of the greateſt and moſt notorious Proofs of the Power ſome Imaginations have 


<e1he 11-7eticks;, and for ſome parts of the Books of Seneca, though I have very little Eſteem for any thing 
luſtr ations. of Montaone. 


Tertullian was indeed a Man of profcund Learning, but of a better Memory than Judgment; 
and had a greater Penetration and Extent of Imagination, than of Intellect. There is no doubt 
but he was a F:ſronr#, in the Senſe I have before explain'd ; and was traught with moſt of the 
Qualities I have attributed to the Yiſfronary Wits: And the Veneration he had for Aontanu?'s Viſee 
ons and his Prophereſſes, are an undoubted Demonſtration of the Weakneſs of his Judgment :; Hi 


fervent Zeal, and Tranſports, and Ermthuſiaſms upon trifling Subjetts, are a ſenſihle Indication of 


a diſtemper'd Imagination. What irregular Motions are there in his /yperbeles ant Fignres? How 
many pompous and magnificent Arguments that owe all their force to their (enlible Luſtre, and 
perſwade meerly by giddying and dazling the Mind ? ; 


To 
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To what purpoſe,” for inſtance, does that Author, in juſtifying his wearing the Philoſophers 
Gown inſtead of the uſual one, alledge this Habit was formerly the Faſhion ia the City Carthage ? 
Should we at preſent wear Kuffs and Caps, hecauſe they were in uſe in thedays of our Fore-fathers? 
Or would it look well for Women to punt on old-faſhion'd Hoods and Fardmgales, except it be in 
the Carnival, when they would diſguiſe themſelves to go a Maſqueraring ? 
What could be concluded from thoſe pompous and magnificent Deſcriptions of the Changes 
the World undergoes, and what could they contribute to his Apology ? The Moon has different 
Phaſes, the Year changes its Seaſons, and the Fields have another Conntenance in Summer than 
in Winter. Inundations lay whole Provinces under Water ; and Earthquakes ſwallow them up: 
New Cities are built, and new Colonies planted ; and People in ſwarms have over-run and de 
ulated entire Countries : And therefore the common Toga ſhould be chang'd for the Phil Fic 
allium. What Affinity is there between the thing to be prov'd, and all theſe Changes, and ſe- 
veral others he's at great 'Pains to find out, and which he deſcribes in unnatural, obſcure, and 
bombaſtic Expreſſions? The Peacock varies every ftep he makes; and the Serpent gliding into a 
narrow hole, lips out of its Skin, and grows young again ; why then ſhould not we change our. Cha 
Habit ? Could any Man in his Wits, and in cold Blood, make ſuch Inferences as theſe ? Could any & ego 
that ſhould hear him, hold from laughing ? Did not this Author make giddy the Head, and con- Pallio. 
found the latelle& of his Reader ? 


Ji 


Almoſt all the remainder of that little Book De Pallio, is fillPd with 
Reaſons as foreign to his Subject as theſe ; | which certainly prove nothing, 
but only amuſe ſuch as are liable to be amus'd : But *tis needleſs to infiſt 


Multos etiam vidi poſtquam bene I 


zſtuaſſent, ut eum afſequerentur, 
nihil przter ſudorem & inanem ani- 


longer on this Topick : 1t may ſuffice to ſay, That if Accuracy of FROG, Ges VR 0cades, ad cjes "x 
and Clearneſs and Diſtintneſs of Diſcourſe, ſhould always appear in what- beri videriq; dignus, qui hoc cogno- 
ever a Man writes (ſince the end of Writing is to manifeſt the Truth) ———— voluit, adeo quod 
tis impoſſible to excuſe this Author, (who, |by the Teſtimony of (Salmaſins, —_— rs 2d hoe xe 8 
_ the be roar Modern Criticks has laid out all his Endeavours to become _= aufim neminem ad foam 
obſcure ; and has ſo well ſucceeded in that Deſign, that this Commentator excitifſe, qui potfit jurare hunc libel- 


ſcarce forbore Swearing that no Man ever perfe&tly underſtood him. But ſup- 


lum a capite ad calcem uſq; totum,a 


4 "Is : ; ſe non minus bene i m quam 
poling the Gerizs of the Nation, the Humour of the Mode. that then pre- ate 
vail'd, and laſtly, the Nature of Sztyre or Raillery, migh+in ſome meaſure RO TY 2 ne nr ERAINed 


juſtifie this notable Deſign of being Myſterious and Incomprehenſible : yet 
all this could never atone for the pitiful Reaſons and the Ramblings of an Author, who in many 
of his Works, as well as this, ſpeaks whatever comes in's Head ; provided it be in ſome unordi- 
nary Thought, which he can ſet off in ſome bold Expreſſioa, with hopes of making Oſteatatiog 
of the force, or I might ſay, the corruption of his Imagination. 


CHAP... IV. 
Of the Imagination of Seneca. 


tions Carrying him into unknown Regions ; where yet he walks with as great confidence 29d ence] 
and ſecurity, as if he knew where he was, and whither he was terding. Whenever he 
makes large ſteps, ſteps in Figures, and exactly meaſur'd; he fancies he is far advanc'd ; whereas 
he imitates the Dancers, that always end where they begin. 
\\'e ought to diſtinguiſh the Force and Beauty of Words, from the Force and Evidence of 
Reaſons. There is doubtleſs much Force, and ſome Beauty im the Words of Seneca; but very 
little Screagth and Evidence ig his Reaſons : By the Force of Imagination, he gives ſuch a Turn 
to hi> Words, as moves, agitates, and panyoret by the Impreſlion they make on us; but he fails 
to give that DiſtiaQtueſs and pure Light, which illuminates and perſwades by Evidence. His 
Conviction depends on the Commotion he raiſes, and the Pleaſure he ſuggeſts; but ſuch as can 
read him ſedately and undiſturb'd, that can take heed of Surprize, and are us'd to no other Con- - 
viction than that of Clearneſs and Evidence of Reaſon, will not, I dare ſay, be convinc'd by his 
Diſcourſe. For, in ſhort, ſo he talks handſomly, he is but little folicitous about what he fays ; 
as if it were poſſible a Man ſhould ſpeak well, without knowing what he ſpeaks. And thus he 
commonly perſwades, without knowing how or why we are perſwaded; as if it were reaſona- 
' ble to be convinc'd of any thing without a diſtia&t Knowledge of it, and Examination of the 
Proots that demonſtrate it. | 

What can be more ſtately than the Idea he give us of his W:iſe-men; and yet what at the bottom 
is more vain and fantaſtical ? The Portraiture he draws of Plaro is too fine to be Natural; but 
'tis tuch Paint and Varniſh, he puts upon none but the unthinking ſort of Men, and thoſe that are 
unacquainted with Nature. Cao was a Man, and ſubjeQ to the Miſery of Men: *Twas only a 
Fancy that he was invulnerable, or that when he was ſtruck, he was not hurt : He had neither the 
hardneſs of Adamant to be impenetrable to Iron, nor the ſtability of Rocksto be unſhaken by the 
Floods, as Seneca pretends. In a word,,he was not infenſible 3 as Srmeca himſelf is oblig'd to ac- 
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F | | HE Imagination of Seneca is ſometimes as irregular as Tertulliar's : His impetuous Mo- 
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when his Imagination is a little cool'd, and he reflects a little better on what he ſays, 
uam multa in illum tela conjiciantur, cum fit null: penetrabilis , quomodo quorundam 


knowledge, 


: lis ferro duritia eff : nec ſecari adamas, ant cedi vel teri pote5t, ſed incurrentia ul. 
598 7 gia. cnt _ rojefts in Pome y whe mare frangunt, nec 'pſe ulla ſevitie veſtigia fot ver- 
berati ſeculis oftentant : Tra ſapients animus ſolidus et, & id roborys collegit, ut tam rut; ſit ab injuria, 
quam illa que extuli. SEN. C. 5. Tra. Qnod in ſapientem non cadit injuria. 

But what? will he not grant that his }/iſe-man may become miſerable, when he acknowledges 
he is not inſenſible to Pain? No by no means ; Pain can never afte&t him, nor the fear of it dif- 
quiet him : For his Wiſe. man is Paramount to Fortune, and above the Malice of Men: and they 
are incapable of giving him any Diſturbance. | | 6 | 

Adſum hoe wobis probaturus, ſub iſto tot crvitatum everſore muniment a incurſu ariets labefieri, & 
turrium altitudinem cuniculis ac latentibus foſſis repente reſidere, & equaturum editiſſumas arces aggerem 
creſcere. Arnulla machinamenta poſſe reperiri, que bene fundatum animum agitent. And lower : Non 
Babylonis muros illi contuler1s, quos Alexander imravitg, non Carthaginss, aut Numantie mania una manu 
capta - non Capitolium arcemve, habent iſt a hoſtile veſtigium. Cap. 6. | | BT 

uid tu putas cum ftolidus ille Rex multitudine telorum diem obſcuraſſet, ullam ſagittam in Solem InCi- 
diſſe * ut celeſtia humanas manus effugiunt, & ab his qui templa diruunt, aut fimulachra conflant, nihil 
divinitati nocetur ;, ita quicquid fit in ſapientem, proterve, petulanter, ſuperbe fruſtra tentatur. Cap. 4. 
Inter fragorem templorum ſuper Deo: ſuos cadentinm uni homint pax fur. Cap. 5. 7 | 
| Noneſt ut dicas ita ut ſoles, hunc ſapientem noſtrum nuſquam urveniri. Non fing mus iſtud humans in- 
genit Vanum decus, nec ingentem imaginem re falſe CONCIPLINMS : ſed qualem confirmamus, & exhibuimus 
& exhibebimus. Ceterum hic ipſe M. Cato vereor ne ſupra noſtrum exemplar ſir. Cap. 7. 

Videor mihi intueri animum tuurm incenſum, & - de chew : paras arclamare. Hec ſunt que au- 
Foritatem preceptis veſtris detrahant. Magna promuttitts, & que ne optari quidem nedum credi los 
ſunt. And lower : Ita ſublato alte ſupercilio in eadem, que ceteri, deſcenditus mutatis rerum nominibus; 
tale itaque aliquid, & in hoc efſe ſuſpicor, quod prima ſpecie pulchrum atque magnificum eſt, nec injuri- 
am, nec contumeliam accepturum eſe ſapientem. And lower : Ego vero 5 Sis. non ;maginario honore 
verborum exornare conſtitui, ſed eo loco ponere, quo nulla perveniat mjuria. 

Battering Rams, and other Engines of Wars, will ſhake the Walls and Towers of the ſtrongeſt 
Garriſons, and in time level them with the Earth : But what Machines are found ſufficient to 


ſhake the impregnable Mind of his Wiſe-man? Compare not with him the Wall of Babylon forc'd 


by Alexander ;, nor thoſe of Carthage and Numantia, that one General overturn'd : Nor laſtly, the 
Capitol, and the Ciradel, which carry the marks of the prevailing Enemy. Arrows ſhot againſt 
the Sn are ſpent 10 vain; Sacriledges committed in the overthrow of Temples, and the Shrines 
of the Gods melted down, touch not the Divinity ; yet the Gods may be overwhelm'd in the 
ruines of their own Temples: But his Wiſe-man ſhall never be oppreſs'd ; or rather, he may be 
oppreſs'd, but 'tis impoſlible he ſhould be hurt. 

But think not (ſays Seneca) that the Wiſe-man I am piQuring, is no where to be found. *Tis 


no vain Fiftion of ours, ridiculouſly to exalt the Mind of Man: 'Tis not a Stalking Idea, with- 


E picurus 
ait, Injuri- 
as tolera- 
biles efle 
Sapienti, 
nos injuri- 
as non efſe 


out Realty and Truth ; no, the Original Caro tranſcends perhaps the Picture that I make of 
him. 

But methinks, continues he, I perceive your Mind begins to kindle, and grow hot; and you 
are ready to cry out, That 'tis the way to make our ſelves contemptible, to promiſe things above 
the reach of Fairh or Hope ; and that the Sroicks only change the Names of things, to ſpeak the 
ſame Truths in a more lofty and ſupercilious ſtrain. But ſee how you are miſtaken : For 'tis not 
our Deſign to dignifie the Wiſe-man with the imaginary Honour of great and pompous Words; 
but to ſet him in a place inacceſlible to Injuries and Aferonts. 

See here now Sereca's weak Reaſon is hurried away with an impetuous Imagination. But is it 
poſſible for Men, under a continual ſenſe of their Miſeries and Infirmities, to fall into ſuch pre- 
ſumptuous and arrogant Notions ? Can a reaſonable Man be maan_, that Pain cannot touch or 
hurt him ? Or could this All-wiſe, this Self-ſufficient Caro ſuffer without Diſquiet, at leaſt ſome 
Moleſtation, I don't ſay the heinous Inſults and Abuſes of an enraged Rabble, Dragging, Stri 
ping, Beating him ; but the Stinging of a ſilly Fly ? What can be imagin'd more weak againſt 

rong and convincing Proofs of our own Experience, as this pretty Arguing of Seneca, which 
yet is one of his beſt Arguments ? | 

Validins debet eſſe quod leait, eo quod leditur : non eft autem fortior nequitia virtute : non poteft 
leds Sapiens. Injuria in bonos non tentatur niſi a malis, bonis inter ſe pax et. od ſi ledi mſi infirmur 
20n poteſt, malus antem bono infirmior eſt, nec injuria bonis niſi a diſpari verenda 2 injuria in Sapientem 
virum non cadit. Cap. 7. 

That which hurts, ſays he, muſt be ſtronger than that which is hurt : But Vice is not ſtronger 
than Vertue; therefore the Wiſe-man cannot be hurt. To this we need only anſwer, Ei 
that all Men are Sinners, and conſequently worthy of the Miſery they ſuffer, as Religion aſſures 
us; or that if Vice be not ſtronger than Vertue, yet the Vicious may ſometimes be more preva- 
lent than the Vertuous, as Experience manifeſts. 

 Epicuras was 1n the right, in ſaying that Injuries were ſupportable by a Wiſe-man ;, but Seneca cer- 
tainly in the wrong, to afhrm, The Wiſe-man could net be injur'd. The Vertue of the Stoicks 
could never render them impregnable; tince *tis not inconſiſtent with true Vertue for a Man to 
be Miſerable, and pitiable at the time of his ſuffering ſome Evil : St. Pax! and the Primitive Chri- 
ftian:, had doubtleſs more Vertue than Caro and all the Soicks; and yet they conteſs'd they were 
Miſerable 
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' take Cato's way of Revenge; but pardons, as one that was truly offended. He was able to revenge 
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iferable through the Pains they endur'd ; though they were Happy through the Proſpe& of arl 

Errnal Retribution. Si tantum in bac vita ſperantes ſumus, miſerabiliores ji omnibus homimbus, 

t. Paul. | | | 
m—_ *tis GOD alone, who through his Grace can give us a real, and a ſolid Vertue, ſo'tis from . 
Him only we can receive the Fruition of a ſolid and real Happineſs; which yet he neither pro- 
miſes, nor gives us in this Life; but, in the other it muſt be expetted from his Juſtice, as the 
Recompenſe of the Miſeries we have undergone for the Love of him in this: We are not as yet 
in poſleſſion of that Peace and Repoſe, which nothing can diſturb; even the Grace of our 
LORD makes us not ſo Invincible, but it commonly leaves us to the Senſe and Feeling of our 
own Imbecility, both to certifie us there is nothing ia the World but is capable of hurting us ; 
and to teach us to ſuffer, with a modeſt Patience and an humble _ + all the Injuries 
we receive; and not with 4 faſtuous and haughty Patience, like the Conſtaney of Proud Preſum- 

tuous Cato. 

n When Cato was ſtruck on the Face, he was not troubl'd at it ; nor would he revenge or par- 
don the Aﬀront, but Dogmatically deny'd that he had receiv'd any. He would be thought infi- 
nitely above thoſe that ſtruck him : So that his Patience was Pride and Arrogance, and affronting 
and abuſing thoſe that injur'd him: This Patience of his being a manifeſt ſign, that he look'd up- 
on his Enemies as Beaſts, with whom *twas below him to be angry. And this Contempt of his 
Enemies, and great Eſteem of himſelf, is what Seneca calls the greatneſs of Courage ; Mujori ani- 
mo, ſays he, (ſpeaking of an Abuſe Cato had receiv'd,) non agnovit, quam ignoviſſer. How extra- 
vagant it is to confound Magnanimity with Pride, and ſeparating Patience from Humility, to joyn 
it with an unſufferable Arrogance. And yet how feelingly does ſuch Extravagance flatter the Va- 
nity of Man, who is never willing to ſtoop and abaſe himſelf? And how dangerous isit, for Chri- 
ſtians eſpecially, to be inſtructed out of the Morality of an Author of fo little Judgment as Seneca, 
and yet of ſo ſtrong, ſo lively, and fo impetuous an Imagination, as dazles, and giddies, and 
drags along the Readers, that have but little Strength of Mind, but great Propenſion to whatever 
indulges Concupiſcence, and their Senſes ? 
Let Chriſtians rather learn from their Maſter, that they are liable to the Inſults and Injuries of 
evil Men; and that the Good are ſometimes ſubjeted to the Wicked, by the order of Providence. 
When one of the Officers of the High-Prieſt gave our LORD a box on the Ear ; that Wiſe-man 
of the Chriſtians, he who was infinitely Wiſe, and whoſe Power was as great as his Wiſdom, 
confeſſes that Servant was capable of hurting him : He is not vex'd at the Aﬀront, nor does he 


Himſelf, and deſtroy His Enewies; but he rather ſuffers with a modeſt and an humble Patience, 
offenſive to none, not even to that Servant that had injur'd Him. Whereas Caro either could not, 
or durſt not take a real Revenge of the Afﬀront he had receiv'd, and therefore attempts an ima- 
inary one, Which ſtruck in with his Vanity and his Pride. For he ſwells and exalts his Mind as 
bigh as the Clouds; from whence he looks down upon Men below as little Flies ; and deſpiſes 
them as inſignificant InſeRs, incapable of offending him, and unworthy of his Indignation. This 
Vifion, is a Notion worthy of the Wiſe Cato: *Tis this which gives him a greatneſs of Soul, and a 
conſtancy of Courage, that equals him with the Gods. *Tis this which makes him Invulnerable, 
as ſetting, him above the Power and Malice of other Men. Alas, poor Caro Thou fancieſt thy Sapientia 
Vertue raiſes thee above all things ; whereas thy Wiſdom is Folly, and thy Magnanimity abomi- ÞJus_ 
nable before GO D; whatever the Wiſe-men of the World may think of it. _— < 
There are /'iſoniſts of ſeveral kinds. Some fancy themſelves transform'd into Cocks and Hens ; of apud 
others think they become Kings and Emperors; and ſome again perſwatle themſelves they are in- Deum. 
dependent, and {ike the Gods, And yet whilſt Men look upon thoſe as Madmen, who are confi- Wod ho- 
dent of being chang'd into Cocks and Kings, they do not always think thoſe ſv, who ſay their Ver- are earner 
tue renders them independent, and equal to the Gods. The Reaſon whereof is, That to be rec- jr Srvgg 
kon'd a Madman, 'tis not enough to have Mad Thoughts; but tis moreover requiſite that theſe tiock an- 
Thoughts be taken for Viſions and Madneſſes by other Men. For Madmen never go for what te Deum. 
they are, among Madmen that are like them, but only among Rational Men ; {as Wiſe-men never #*- 15. 
pals for what they are, in the Company of Madmenyx Wherefore ſuch are acknowledg'd for 
Madmen, who take themſelves for Cocks or Kings; becauſe no Man ſees any reaſon to believe ano- 
ther can be ſo eaſily chang'd into a Cock or a King : But 'tis not now-a-days that Men firſt begin to 
think they can become as Gods: It has been the helief of all Ages, and perhaps more of' former 
than the latter ; ſo probable has their Yanity always made that Opinion. They derive it from 
their firſt Parents, for I make no doubt but Adam and Eve were of the ſame Sentiment, when 
they ſubmitted to the Temptations of the Devil, upon the promiſe he made them that they ſhould 
become like GOD: Eritis ficur Dii. Even the Pureſt and moſt liluminate Intelligencies were ſp 
blinded by their Native Pride, as to believe they might grow Independent; and thereupon form'd 
a Delign of uſurping the Throne of the ALMIGHTY. Thus we need not wonder that Men, 
who have neither the Purity nor the Illumination of Angels, ſhould give themſelves up to be blin- 
ded and ſeduc'd, by the motives of their Vanity. 
If the Temptation of Greatneſs and Independency be the ſtrongeſt of all others, 'tis ſo upon 
its appearing to us, as it did to our firſt Parents, conformable to Reaſon, as well as to our Incli- 
nation ; becauſe we are not at all times ſenſible of our whole Dependence. Had the Serperr 
threatned our firſt Parents, ſaying, Unleſs you cat of the Fruit, which GO D has torbidden ye, 
ye ſhall be tragsform'd, one into a Cock, and the other _ an Hen, we make no doubt to affirm, 
B b they 
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they had lavgh'd at the groſſneſs of the Temptation ; for even we ſhould have laugh'd at it our 
ſelves. But the Devil, judging of others by himſelf, knew well that the deſire of Independency, 
was the Weak-ſide where they were the moſt eaſily taken. 

The ſecond Reaſon why welook upon thoſe as Diſtemper'd in their Brain, who affirm they are 
either Cocks or Kings, but have no ſuch Thoughts of thoſe who aſſure us that nothing can hurt 
them, becauſe they are above Pain, is that the Hyperondreacks are palpably deceiv'd z and 'tis but 
opening the Eyes to have ſentible Proofs of their Deluſion. But when Caro affirms that he is not 
hurt by him that ſtrikes him, and that he is above all the Injuries that can be done to him; he 
affirms it, or may affirm it with that Haughtineſs and Gravity, as makes it impoſlible to be diſco- 
vered, whether he is not actually within what he appears to be without. And we are inclin'd 
to believe his Soul is unſhaken, becavſe his Body remains unmovable : For that the outward De- 
portment of our Body is a Natural Indication of what happens inwardly to the Soul. Thus a bold 
Lyar, when helyes with a ſtrong aſſurance, makes the moſt incredible things believ'd; the Con- 
fidence wherewith he delivers them, is a Proot that affets the Senſes, and conſequently is a ve- 
ry powerful Motive to Perſwaſion with the greateſt part of Men. Thereare then but few that 
look upon the Sroicks as /7ſionits, or as hardy Lyers; becauſe they can have no ſenſible Proof of 
what paſſes at the bottom of their Soul ; and the Air of their Face 1s a very ſenſible Argument, 
which ealily abuſes them; beſides that, their Vanity inclines them to believe that Man's Mind is 
capable of that Greatneſs and Independence, which he boalts of. 

All which makes it evident, that there are few more dangerous Errors, or more cafie commu- 
nicated, than thoſe the Books of Seneca abound with; becauſe they are Errors of a ſubtil and de- 
licate Nature, proportion'd to the Vanity of Man, and like that wherein the Dev! engag'd our 
firſt Parents. They are attir'd in theſe Books with moſt ſumptuous and ſplendid Habiliments, 
which make way for their Reception in molt Minds. Whercin catring, they ſeize, ſtun, and 
and blind them ; but blind them with a Faſtnons Blindaeſs, a Dazling Blindneſs; a Blindneſs at- 
tended with glimmerings of Light; and not an Humbliyg and Caliginous Blindneſs, that makes a 
Man ſenſible he is blind, and acknowledpe it to others. The beiag ſtruck with this Blindacſs of 
Pride makes us reckon our ſelves the Fine and the Bold Hrs; and others allo think us fo, and ad- 

Beaux mire us. So nothing is more contagious than this Blindneſs; whilſt the Vanity and Senlibility of 
Ss = Men, the Corruption of the Senſes and the Paſſions diipoſe them to the delire of being {truck with 
Forts, it, and provokes them to ſtrike others with it alſo. 

I am then of Opinion that there is no Author more fit than Seneca, to exemplific that contagi- 
ous Communication of a great many Men, who go by the Name of the #;»e and Bold Wit; ;, and 
to ſhew how theſe ſtrong and vigorous Imaginations domineer over the Weak and Unenlightened 
Minds ; not by the force and evidence of their Reaſons, which are the Productions of the Mind ; 
but by the Turn, and lively way of Expreſſion, which depend on the Strength of Imagi- 
nation. ; 

| know well enough that this Author's Reputation is. conſiderable un the World, and "will be 
look'd upon as a raſh attempt to have treated him as a very Imaginative, and Injudicious Ao» 
thor : But "twas chicfly upon the Account of his Eſteem 1 have faid fo much ot him here; not 
out of any Envy or ill Humour, but becauſe the Eſtimation he 1s in, will more ſentbly touch the 
Mind of the Reader, and more cloſely apply it to the Conlideration ot the Errors I have at- 
tack'd. For we ſhould, as {ar as pollible, bring the molt Enugent Ioſtances, when the things 
we ſay arc important, it being ſometimes an Honouring a Book, to Cfitizice upon it. Bart yet 
am not the only Man that finds fault with the Writings of Seneca, for not to mention ſome Fa- 
mous Men of our own Age, 'tis near 1ix hundred Years ago, that a molt Judicious Author ob- 

1. 1nPhi- fery'd, there was little Exattneſs in his Philoſophy, little Judgment and Jultice ia his Elocution ; 
lolophia 1nd his Reputation was rather the xeſult of the Heat, and indiſcrect lucluuation of Youth, thau 
parum di- - "a6 7 
ligens. the Conſent of Lcarned and Judicious Men. | | 

2. Velles Publickly to engage the groſſelt and moſt palpable Errors, is labour loſt, there being no conta- 
eum ſuo pjon in them. *T would be ridiculous to advertiſe Men, that Hypocondri.ck People arc deceiv'd; 
oe 'tis viſible to all the World. Burt it thoſe very Men, they have the greatelt Opiuion ot, ſhould 
| wb chance to be miſtaken, *tis a piece of ſervice to admonilk, them, Ielt they ſhould imitate them in 
Ci0, their Errors. Now 'tis plain that the Spirit of Swzcca is a Spirit of Pride and Vaiuty : And where- 

3. Si ali- as Pride, according to the Scripture, 1s the Originc of Sin ; [rium Peccart Super bia: The Spirit 
qua con- of Sexeca cannot be the Spirit of the Goſpel ; nor his Afeorals be atlicd to the Ao u's of our SAY bk 


temp"l” OUR, the only true and ſolid. Mor. 
Conſenſa True 'tis, that all the Notions of Sexeca are not falſe nor dangerous. And he may be read 


Erudito- With profit by ſuch as have an exactneſs of Thought, and arc acquatuted with tlc touadatioa of 
rum quam Chriſt:an Morality. Good uſe has been made of him by'Great Men, and 1 have no intcat of blam- 
Pucrorum jng thoſe, who to accommodate themſelves to the Weakuck of others, that had au excecſlive 


nee Eſteem for him, have drawn Argumeats from his Works whereby to detend the 416: ality ot our 


barerur, LORD, and oppugn the Enemies of the Goſpel with their own Weapons. 
Cuirril.lib The Alcoran has many good thines in it, and ſome true Prophecies arc to be found in the Cer- 
12. (4s 2: turies of Noſtradamus, The Alcoran is made uſe of, to oppoſe the Religion of Aſavomer ;, aud No 
t ſtradamus's Prophecies may be of uſe to convince ſome Fantaltick and Viſionary People, But what 
is good in the Alcoran can't make it a good Book, nor can ſome truc Explications ua Neſtr adams 
Centuries make him ever paſs for a Prophet ; neither can it be ſaid, that all who! make uſe of theie 
Authors, approve them, or have for them any real Eſteem. 


A Man 
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Chap. V. The Search after Truth. 


A Man ought not to go about to overthrow what I have ſaid-about Seneca,, by alledging abun- 
dance of Quotations out of him, which contain in them nothing but ſolid Truths, and conſonant 
to the Gaſpel : For I grant many ſuch are met with in that Author ; and ſo there are in the Alco- 
ran, and other miſchievous Books. Nor would he be leſs to blame, who ſhould overwhelm me 
with the Authority of thoſe great Numbers, who have made uſe of Seneca, fince uſe may be made 
of what we think an impertinent Book, provided thoſe we ſpeak to, judge otherwiſe of it than 
vur feclves. 4 

Bat to ruine intirely the Wiſdom of the Sroicks, we need only know one thing, which is ſuffici- 
ently prov'd by Experience, and by what we havealready ſaid ; which is, that we are link'd and 
faiten'd to our Body, our Relations, our Friends, our Prince, and our Country, by ſuch ties as 
we neither can break, nor could for ſhame endeavour it. Our Soul is united to our Body, and by 
our Body to all things Vilible, by ſo potent an Hand, that *tis impoſſible by our own force, to 


looſen the Connection; *'Tis impoſſible oyr Body ſhould be prick'd, but we muſt be prick'd and ; 


hurt our ſelves; becauſe the ſtate of Life weare in, moſt neceſſarily requires this Correſpondence 
between us, and the Body which we have. In like manner *tis impoſſible to hear our ſelves re- 
proach'd and deſpis'd, but we muſt feel ſome diſcontent thereupon ; becauſe GOD, having 


| made us for ſociable converſe with other Men, has given us an [nclination for every thing, capa- 


ble to bind and cement us together ; which Inclination, we have not ſtrength enough of our 
ſelves to overcome. *Tis Extravagance tov fay that Fain does not hurt us; and that words of Con- 
tumely and Contempt are not at all offenlive to us, as being above ſuch things as theſe : There is 
no getting above Nature, without being aſliſted by Grace; nor was there ever any Soick who de- 
ſpis'd Glory and the Eſteem of Men, through the meer Strength of his Mind. 

Men may indeed get the maſtery of their Paſlions, by contrary Paſſions : They may vanquiſh 
their Fcar or their Pain by Vain Glory ; I'mean only that they may abſtain from Flying, or Com- 
plaining, when ſeeing themſelves in the midſt of a multitude, the deſire of Glory ſupports them 
and ſtops thoſe motions'in their Bodies which put them upon Flight : In this manner they may 
conquer them z but this is no Conqueſt or Deliverance from their ſlavery ; *tis poſſibly to change 
their Malter tor ſome time, or rather to put on a longer and an heavier chain: *Tis to grow with 
happy, and tree only in-appearance, but in reality to ſuffer an hard and cruel bondage. The na- 
tural nnion a Man has ſtill with his Body, may be refiited by that union he has with Men; be- 
cauſe Nature may be reſiſted by the ſtrength of Nature. GO D may bereliſted by the forces He 
himſelt ſupplies us with; but G OD cannot he reſiſted by the ſtrength of a Man's own mind; 
Nature can't be pertetly vanquiſh'd but by Grace: becauſe G © D cannot, if 1 may be allow'd ſo 
to ſpeak, be overcome but by the ſpecial auxiliarics of GO D himſelf. 

And thus that ſo much celcbrated and vaunted Diviſion of all things, in ſuch as depend not on 
us, and ſuch as we ought not to depend on, is a Divikon that ſeems agreeable to Reaſon, but is 
not conliſtent with this diſorder'd ſtate Sin has reduc'd us to. We are united to all the Creatures 
by the Order of GOD, but we abſolutely depend on them by the Diſorders of Sin: So that be- 
ing incapable of Happineſs, when in Pain or Diſturbance, we ought not to hope for Happineſs in 
this Life, by imaginiag we have no Dependence upon thoſe things to which weare naturally ſlaves. 
There is ao pollibility of being happy, except by a lively Faith, anda folid Hope (which gives 
us a fore-talt of the Enjoyment of future Goods) nor of living up to the Rules of Vertue, and 


overcoming, Nature ; (unleſs ſupported by the Grace merited for us by. Our LOXD and SAFV 
OUR JESUS CHRIST, Jet... - WH 


CHF TY, 
Of Montagne's Book. 


M Imaginations have over others. For that Author has ſuch a ſort of a Fiac and DebG- 
naire way, and gives ſuch a Lively and Natural Turn to his Thought, as *tis almoſt 
impoſſible to read him, without being prejudic'd in his behalf; that his affected Negligence ad- 
mirably becomes him, and indears him to moſt Men, without making him contemptible ; and his 
Arrogancy is that of a Gentleman, if we may ſay ſo, that makes him reſpeRted, and not diſliked. 
That Air of Gentility and Gallantry, ſuſtain'd by ſome ſtock of Learning, works fo prodigiouſly 
on the Mind, that a Man often admires him, and ſtill yields to his Decitions, without daring to 
enquire into them, and ſometimes without underſtanding them. *Tis not by the ſtrength of his, 
Reaſons he perſwades; tor Reaſons are ſeldom alledg'd for what he advances, at leaſt ſach as have 


any force and ſolidity in them. And indeed he neither has any Principles whereon to bottom 
his Reaſonings, nor any Method to make Deductions from his Principles. 'A Touch of Hiltory 


is no Argument; nor a little Story a Demonſtration: A couple of Verſes of Hor-ce, or an 
Apophthegm of Cleomenes or Ceſar, are not fit to perſwade Reaſonable Men : And yet theſe Ffſ. ys 


are nothing but a Contexture of ſcraps of Hiſtory, little Relations, good Words, Di/f:chs and 
Apophthegms. 
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F. MatEBRANCHE Concerning __ Book Il. 


Mont rone ſhould not be look'd upon in his Eſſays as a Man that argues, but as one that writes 
for his Biverſons whoſe drift is the Pleaſure, and not the Inſtruction of his Reader : _— 
thoſe that read him were only diverted by him, it muſt be own'd that Montagpe could not do t 
ſo much harm. But *tis next to impoſſible to forbear loving that which plea es, and not to deſire 
thoſe Diſhes that are agreeable to the Palate. Nor can the Mind long be pleas'd with the read- 
ing of an Author, but it will take in its Sentiments, or at leaſt receive ſome TinQure from them, 
which mingling with its Idea's, makes them confus'd and obſcure. 

Bur *tis not only dangerous to read Aontagne for Diverſion ; by reaſon that the Pleaſure a Man 
takes in him, inſenlibly eagages him in his Opinions; but alſo, becauſe his Pleaſure 1s more cri- 
minal than is imagia'd. For *tis certain that this Pleaſure ariſes chiefly from Concupiſcence, 
and that it only feeds and ſtrengthens the Paſſions ; this Author's way of Writing being only 
ſo taking, becauſe 'ris ſenſible and moving, and that it rouſes our Paſſions in an imperceptible 
manner. | : ; - 

It would not be time miſpent to prove this in particular; and, in general, that we are pleas'd 
with all the divers Styles of Men, meerly on the account of the ſecret Corruption of our Morals; 
but this is not the proper place for it; and beſides it would carry us too far from our purpoſe. 
However, if we but reflect on the ConneQtion of our Idea's and Paſſions I formerly ſpoke of ; as 
alſo upon what paſſes within our ſelves at the time of our Reading ſome well wrote piece, we may 
in ſome meaſure diſcover, that if we love the Sublime Sryle, the noble and free Air of ſome Au- 
thors, *tis becauſe of our Vanity, and our Paſſion for Greatneſs and Independency. And that 
the reliſhwe find in that delicacy of Effeminare Diſcourſes, 1s deriv'd trom no other Fountain, than 
a ſecret Inclination for Softneſs and Pleaſure. In a word, *tis Senſibility and not Reaſon, a cer- 
tain Skill and Faculty for what affefts the Senſes, and not for Truth, that makes ſome Authors 
charm aud raviſh us, even whether we willor no. But to return to Montagne. 

The Reaſons why his greateſk Admirers ſo much cry him up, to me ſeems to be, that they 
thought him a Judicious Author, and far from the imputation of Pedanrry ; as alſo one who was 
throughly acquainted with the nature and weakneſſes of the Mind. If I ſhould ſhew then that 
Aontagne with all his Gallantry, was as much a Pedane as many others; and that he had a very 
imperte&t Knowledge of the Mind: I ſhall make it appear, that thoſe who moſt admire him, 
were not perſwaded by the Evidence of his Keaſons, but were only brought over by the Force of 
his Imagination. 

The word Pedant is very Equivyocal; but Uſe, if I miſtake not, and even Reaſon, will have it 
ſignifie thoſe, who to make oltentation of their falſe Science, quote all ſorts of Authors, right or 
wrong ; talk meerly for talking ſake, and to beadmir'd by the Ignoraat ; and without any Judg- 
ment or Diſcretion, amaſs together Apophrhegms and Paſſages of Hiſtory, to prove;or at leaſt pre- 
tend to prove things, that cannot be made out by any thing but Realon. 

Pedant is oppos'd to Rational; and that which makes Pedanrs ſo odious to Men of Senſe, is their 
being Irrational ; for ſenſible Men, naturally loving to Reaſon, can't endure the Converſation of 
thoſe who reaſon not at all. Pedarnts are unable to reaſon, becauſe their Mind is little, or elſe is 
taken up with Fal/e Learning ;, and they are «willing to reaſon, as knowing they are eſtecm'd and 
admir'd by ſome ſort of People, more for their citing ſome pallage of an Unknown or Ancient 
Author, than pretending to Argument and Reaſoning. And thus their Vanity acquieſcing in the 
proſpect of the reſpect taat's paid to them, fixes them to the ſtudy of uncommon, and out of the 
way Sciences, that attract the Admiration of the Vulgar, 

Pedants therefore are vain, and arrogant, of great Memory, and little Judgments : ſucceſs- 
ful and powerful in Citations, misfortunate and weak in Reaſons: Of a vigorous and capa- 
cious Imagination ; but deſultory| and diſorderly, and unable to keep to any Accuracy and 
Exactneſs. 

Having thus clear'd the Notion of the word Pedart, it will be no hard matter to prove Mon- 
ragne as much a Pedant as moſt others, in this fignification of it; which ſeems moſt agreeable to 
Reaſon and Cuſtom. For I ſpeak not here of the Pedant of the Long Robe, it bging not a Pxda- 
gogue's Gown that only makes a Pedant, Montagne, who had ſuch an averſion to Pedanrry, 
pollibly never wore a Gown; but nevertheleſs could not diveſt himſelf of all his Impertfe- 
ctions. He has lahour'd much for a Geatleman-like way, but has taken no great pains tor ex- 
actneſs of Thoughts; or it he has, 'twas to very little purpoſe. And ſo he became a Genreel 
Pedant, or a Pedamt of a ſpecies entirely new ; rather than a Rational, Judicious, and a Worthy 
Man. 

Alontagne's Book contains ſo evident Proofs of the Vanity and Arrogance of its Author, as may 
make it ſcem an uſeleſs Undertaking to ſtand to remark them. For a Man mult nceds be very 
conceited, that, like him, could imagine the World would be at the pains of reading ſo large a 
Book, mcerly to gain ſome acquaintance with its Author's Humours. He mult neceſſarily diltin- 
guiſh himſelf from the relt of the World, and look upon his own Perſon as the Miracle and Phe- 
nix of Nature. 

All created Beings are under an indiſpenſable obligation of turning off the Minds of ſuch as 
would adore them, towards the only One, that deſerves their Adoration: And Religion teaches 
us never to ſuffer the Mind and Heart of Man, whom GOD created for himſelt, to be bulied 
about us; and to be taken up with loving and admiring vs. When St. Joh» proitrated himſelf 
before the Angel of the LOX D, the Angel forbad him, ſaying; / am thy fellow Servant, and of 
thy Brethren : Worſhip GOD. None but the Devils, and fuch as partake of their Pride, _ 

pleas 


Chap. V. The Search after Truth. 


pleas'd with being worſhipp'd : To require therefore that others ſhould be affe&ed and taken up 
with our particulars, what 1 it but to deſire not only to be worſhipp'd with an ontward' and appa- 
rent, but alſo with a real and inward worſhip? *Tis to deſire to be worſhipp'd even as GOD him- 
ſelf delires it, that is, in Spirir and in Truth, | | 

Montagne wrote his Book purely to pitture himſelf, and repreſent his own Humours and Incli- 
nations; as he acknowledges himſelf in the Advertiſement to the Reader.. inſerted in all the Edi- 
tions. I give the Pitture of my ſelf, ſays he: 1 am my ſelf the Subjeft of my Book. Which is found 
true enough by thoſe that read him ; for there are few Chapters wherein he makes not ſome Di- 
oreſſion to talk of kimſelf: and there are even ſome whole Chapters wherein he talks of nothing 
cliſe. But it he wrote his Book meerly to. deſcribe Himſelf, he certainly Printed it, that his own 
Charatter might be read in it. He theretore defir'd to be the Subjet of the Thoughts and Attention 
of Men ; though he ſays there is no reaſon a Man ſhould employ his time upon fo frivolous and 
idle a Subject. Which words make only for his Commendation : For if he thought it unreaſona- 
ble for Men to ſpend their time in reading his Book, he himſelf ated againſt Common Senſe in 
publ iſhingit. And ſo we are oblig'd to believe either that he Thought oe what he /a:d, or did not 
what became him. 

But *tis a pleaſant Excuſe of his Vanity, to ſay he wrote only for his Friends and Relations : 
For, if ſo, how chance-there were publiſh'd three Editions? Was not one eaough for all his 
Friends and Relations? Why did he make Addirions to his Book in the laſt Impreſſions, but no 
Retractions; but that Fortune favour'd his Iatenations ? 7 add, ſays he, but make no Correttions, be- 
cauſe when once a Man has made his Book of publick right, he has, in my Opinion, no more pretence or 
ritle roit. Let him ſay what he can better in another, but let him not corrupt the Works already ſold. 
Of ſuch as theſe "11s folly to purchaſe any thing before they are dead: Let them think long before they 
publiſh. Why are they in ſuch baſte * My Book is always one and the ſame. He then was willing to 
publiſh his Book for, and depoſite jt with the reſt of the World, as well as to his Friends and Re- 
lations. But yet his Vanity had never been pardonable, if he had only turn'd and fix'd the Mind 
and Heart of his Friends and Relations on his Pitture, ſo long time as is neceſſary to the reading 
of his Book. 

If *tis a Fault for a Man to ſpeak often of himſelf, *tis Impudence, or rather a kind of Sottiſh- 
neſs to praiſe himſelf at every turn as Montagne does: This being not only to fin againſt Chriſtian 
Humility, but alſo Right Reaſon. 

Men are made for a ſociable Life, and tobe form'd into Bodies, and Communities. But it muſt 
be obſerv'd, that every particular that makes a part of a Society, would not be thought the mea- 
neſt part of it. And ſo thoſe who are their own Encomia#ts, exalting themſelves above the reſt, 
and looking upon others as the bottom-moſt parts of their Society, and themſelves as the Top- 
moſt and moſt Honourable, aſſume an Opinion of themſelves, that renders them odious, inſtead 
of indearing them to the Aﬀections and Eſteem of the World. 

Tis then a Vanity, and an indiſcreet and ridiculous Vanity in Montagne, to talk ſo much to his 
own Advantage, on all occaſions : But 'tis a Vanity ſtill more Extravagant in this Author to 
tranſcribe his own Imperfe&ions: For if we well obſerve him, we ſhall find that moſt of the 
Faults he diſcovers of himſelf, are ſuch as are glory'd in by the World, by reaſon of the Cor- 
fyption of the Age : That he freely attriblites ſuch to himſelf, as can make him paſs for a Bold 
W:t, or give him the Air of a Gentleman; and that with intent to be better credited when he 
ſpeaks in his own Commendation, he couaterfeits a frank Confeſſion of his Irregularities. He has 
reaſon to ſay, that The ſerting roo high an Opinion of one's ſelf, proceeds often from an equally Arro- 
gant Temper. "Tis always an infallible figa that a Man has an Opinion of himſelf; and indeed 
Montagne ſeems to me more arrogant and vain, in diſcommending than prailing himſelf; it being 
an inſufferable Pride, to make his Vices the Motives to his Vanity, rather than to his Humiliation. 
I had rather ſee a Man conceal his Crimes with Shame, than publiſh them with Jmpudence;, and, 
in my Mind, we ought to have that Unchriſtian way of Gallantry in abhorrence, wherein Aon- 
tagne publiſhes his Defects. But let us examine the other Qualities of his Mind. 

[f we would believe Montagne on his word, he would perſwade us that he was a Man of 6 


vill 
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Retention ;, that bis Memory was treacherous, and faiPd him in every thing : But that in his Judg- £-2.Cb.1o 
ment, there was no defect. And yet ſhould we credit the Portraiture he has drawn of his own £+1-Ch-24 


Mind, I mean his Book, we ſhould be of a different Opinion. 7 could nor, ſays he, receive an Or- 
der without my T able-book,, and if I had an Oration to ſpeak, that was conſiderably long-winded, I was 
ford to that vile and miſerable neceſſity of learning it word for word by Heart ;, otherwiſe I had neither 
Preſence nor Aſſurance, for fear my Memory ſhould ſhew me a ſuppery trick. Does a Man that could 
learn Memoriter, word for word long-winded Diſcourſes, to give him ſome Preſence and Afſſu- 
rance, fail more in his Memory than his Judgment ? And can we believe Montagne when he ſays, 


I am forc'd to call my Domeſtick Servants by the Names of their Offices, or their Conntries ;, it being the * 


moſt difficult thing to remember Names, and if I ſhould live long, I am perſwaded 1 ſhould forget my 
own ? That a plain Gentleman, who could retain by Heart, and word tor word, and with Afſu- 
rance, long-winded Diſcourſes, ſhould have ſuch a multitude of Servants, that he could not re-, 


+2.Ch.17 


member their Names! That a Man, who was Born and Bred in the Aidst of Fields and Tillage, who 1. 12. C', 
kept Buſineſs and Farms in huz Hands ;, and who ſays, To be regardleſs of what lies at our Feet, of what *7: 


we have in our Hands, and of what moit nearly concerns the neceſſities and uſe of Life, is a thing utterly 
inconſiſtent with his Maxim, ſhould forget the French Names of his Domelticks ! Could he be 1900- 
rant, as he ſays, of the mo#t part of our Coins in uſe, the difference of one Grain from another, either 
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in the Earth or Granary, unleſs it were the moſt manifeſt ; of the groſſeſt Principles of Agri- 
culture, which there's hardly a Child but knows ; what uſe Leaven is of in making Bread ; and 
why Wine muſt ſtand ſometime in the Fat, before it ferments , and yet has his Mind ftor'd with 
the Names of the Ancient Philoſophers and their Principles; with the 1dca's of Plato, Epicurms's Atoms, 
the Plenum and Vacuum of Lencippms and Democritns ;, the Water of Thales, Anaximander's Infinity 
of Nature, Diogenes's Air, the Numbers and Symmetry of Pythagoras, the Infinite of Parmenides ; 
the Unity of Muſens; the Water and Fire of Apolloderus; the Similar Parts of Anaxagoras ; the 
Diſcord and Friendſhip of Empedocles ;, the Fire of Heraclitys, &c. A Man that in three or four Pa- 
ges of his Book, quotes more than fifty different Authors, with their Opinions: Who has filld his 
Book with various Hiſtorical Paſſages,and many confus'd Apophthegms, whoin point of Books, ſays, 
Hiſtory and Poefy were his Excellency : W ho contradiQts himfelt every moment, and in the ſame 
Chapter, and even in the ſpeaking of things he pretends to be belt acquainted with; I mean the 
Qualities of his Mind, ſhould this Man boaſt that his J#dgment 1s better than his Aemory ? 

We wiil confeſs that Montagne was Excellent at Forgerfulneſs, ſince Montagne aſſure us of it, and 
would have us think ſo ; nor 1s this altogether contrary to Truth. But let us not believe him on 
his word,or for the Praiſes that he gives himſelf; that he was a Man of great Senſe, and of extra- 
ordinary Sagacity of Mind : For this might engage us in Error, and give tuo much Countenance to 
thoſe falſe and dangerous Opinions, he puts off with a preſumptuous and dogmatical Arrogance, 
which only confounds and blinds the feebler ſorts of Minds. 

The other Encominm they beſtow on Aontagne, is, that he was perfe&tly acquainted with the 
Mind of Man; that he ſurvey'd it to the bottom,its Nature, and its Properties ; that he knew the 
ſtrong and weak fides of it; and, in a word, all that could be known of it. Let us ſee if he de- 
ſerve theſe Praiſes, and whence it comes to paſs Men are fo liberal on his behalf. 

Thoſe who have read Montagne, know well enough that he would faiu paſs for a PyrrhoniF, 
and that he takes Pride in doubting of all things. The perſwaſion of Certainty i1n any thing, ſays he, 
is a certain teſtimony of Folly, and extream incertainty ;, and there is not a foolifher and leſs Philoſophical 
fort of Men, than the Philodox of Plato: On the contrary, he extolls the Pyrrhomiſtsat that exceſſive 
rate in the ſame Chapter, that *tis not to be doubted but he was of the ſame Sect. *T was neceſ- 
{ary in the time he liv'd, to doubt of every thing, to paſs for a Man of Parts and a Gentleman ; 


and the Quality of a Bold Wir, which he pretended to, engag'd him farther in theſe Opinions. 


Now *tis but ſuppoſiag him an Academick, to be able at one [troke to manitelt him the moſt ig- 
norant of all Men; not only in what relates to the Nature of the Mind, but in every thing elſe. 
For ſince there is an Eſſential difference between Knowing and Dowbr.1g, if the Academicks ſay 
what they think ; when they aſſure us, They know nothing, we may conclude they are the molt Ig- 
norant Perſons in the World, 

But they are not only the moſt /gnorant of all others; but alſo the moſt Unrea/onable Defenders 
of their Opinions : For they not only reject what is moſt certain, and univerſally receiv'd, to be 
thought the Bold Hrs; but by the ſame ſtrength of Imagination, love to talk in a Decilive Magi- 
ſterial ſtrain, about the moſt uncertain and improbable things in Nature. Aſonra:ne affords us a 
manifeſt Inſtance of this Diſtemper of Mind: And we mult neceſſarily ſay he was not only ig- 
norant of the Nature of an Humane Mind, but was in the groſſeſt Errors upon that SubjeQ, ſup- 
poling he had /zi4 what he rthoughr of it, as he ought to have done. 

For what can we ſay of a Man' that confounds the 44nd with Aarter, that reports the moſt ex- 


' travagant Opinions of the Philoſophers, about the Nature of the Soul, without deſpiling them 


and in a way that gives us to underſtand he lik'd thoſe beſt, that were moſt oppolite to Reaſon: 
Who ſaw no neceſhty of the Immortality of our Souls ; who thinks it indiſcoverable by Humane 
Reaſon; and who looks upon the Arguments that are given for it, as Dreams, which the delire 
of it breeds in us : Somnia non docentis, ſed optantis : Who finds fault with Men tor ſeparating from 
the Crowd of other Creatures, and diſtinguiſhing themſelves from Beaſts, which he calls our Fet- 
low Brethren and Companions ;, who believes they converſe with, and underſtand cach other, and ridicule 
us; as we diſcourſe and underſtand one another, and laugh at them; who makes a greater difference bee 
twixt Man and Man, thanberwixt a Man and a Beaſt: Who attributes even to Spiders, Deliberation, 
Thought, and Concluſion. And who after having maintaia'd, that the Diſpoſition of the Fiumane Boy, 
bad no advantage over that of Beaſts, readily embraces this Opinion. That *tis not by o«r Keaſon, 
our Diſcourſe, our Soul, we have the Aſcendant over Beaſts ;, but on the account of our Beanty, the fine- 
neſs of our Complettion, and the excellem Diſpoſition of our Members, in compariſon of which we ought 
to give up our Intelligence, Prudence, and the reſt, as trivial Accompliſhments, &c. Can any 
one ſay that a Man who concludes with ſuch the moſt extravagant Opinions, as that *Tis mer by 
the Deduttions of Reaſon, but our Arrogance and Obſtina y, that we give our ſelves the Preeminence above 
other Animals, had a very exa& Knowledge of the Mind of Man? Or can he think to convince 
others hercin ? 

But we ſhould doall Men Juſtice, and impartially declare what was the Character of Mont ange's 
Mind. ' He had indecd but {rele Memory, and ſtill leſs Fudgment - But theſe two Qualities put to- 
gether, make not that accompliſh'd thing which generally goes by the Name of Finere/+ and Beau- 
ty of Wir or Parts. *Tis the Beauty, the Vivacitys and the Extent of Imagination which are 
the Ingredients of the F'ne Wit, *Tis the glittering and not the ſolid Mind, that plcaſes the ge- 
nerality ; becauſe thiey love what touches the Senſes above that which inſtructs their Reaſon. And 
thus taking the Finenets of Imagination for the Finenels of the Mind, we may fay, that Mor 
raone had a Mind Fine, and indeed extraordinary : His Idea's arc falſe, but handſom. His Ex- 
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preſſions irregular and bold, but taking : His diſcourſes ill-ſeaſon'd, but well imagin'd. There 
appears throughout his Book the Charatter of an Original, that is infinitely pleaſing. As great a 
Copyer as he is, the Copyer is not diſcerr'd ; his ſtrong and bold Imagination giving always the 
turn of an Original, even to what was the moſt ſtol'n. To conclude, he has every thing neceſ- 
ſary either for pleaſing us, or impoſing on us: And, I think, I have ſufficieatly ſhewn, that tis 
not by convincing their Reaſon he gets into the Favour and Admiration of Men, but by turning 
their Mind by an ever-victorious Vivacity of his imperious Imagination. 


_—_—_——— 


CHAP. VI. 


I. Of Witches in Imagination, and of Wolf-men. II. The Con- 
cluſion of the two fir Books. 


HE ſtrangeſt effeft of the force of Imagination, is the immoderate Fear of the Appari- 

- tion of Spirits, Witchcraft, Spells, and Charms, Lycanthropes or IWolf-men, and gene- 
rally of whatever is ſuppos'd to depend on the Power of the Devil. 

There is nothing more terrible, or that frightens the Mind more, and makes deeper impreſ- 
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fions in the Brain, than the Idea of an inviſible Power,intent upon doing us miſchief, and to which of mags 


we can make no reſiſtance : Whatever Diſcourſes raiſe that Idea, are attended to with dread 
and curioſity : Now Men affc*ting all that's extraordinary, take a whimſical delight in relating 
ſurprizing and prodigious Stories, of the Power and Malice of Witches, both tothe ſcaring others 
r—_ elves. And fo we need not wonder that Sorcerers and Witches are fo common in ſome 
Countries, where the belief of the Wrirches-Sabbath is deeply rooted in the Mind : Where all the 
moſt extravagant Relations of Wirchcrafts are liſten'd to as Autheatic Hiſtories; and where Mad- 
men and Yſronift;, whoſe Imagination has been diſtemper'd through the recital of theſe Stories, 
and the corruption of their Hearts, are burnt for real Sorcerers and Witches. 

I know well enough I ſhalt incur the blame of a great many, for attributing the moſt part of 
Wirchcrafts to the pe of Imagination, as knowing Men love to be ſcar'd and frightned ; that 
they are angry with ſuch as would diſabuſe them, and are like thoſe imaginary ſick People, who 
reſpectfully harken to, and punctually execute the orders of Phyſicians who prognoſticate direful 
accidents to them : For Superſtitions are not eaſily either deltroy'd or oppos'd without finding a 
great number of Patrons and Defenders. And that Inclination to a blind-fold_ Belief of all 
the Dreams and Illuſions of Demonograpbers is produc'd, and upheld by the ſame Cauſe z which 
makes the Superſtitious ſtiff and untraQtable, as it were ecalie to demonſtrate. However, this 
_ not to diſcourage me fromſhewiag in a few words, how I believe ſuch Opinions as theſe 
take footiiig. | : 

{A Shepherd in his Cottage after Supper, gives his Wife and Children a Narrative of the adven- 
tures of the Wirches-Sabbarh. And having his Imagination moderately warm'd by the Vapours of 
ſtrong Liquors, and fancying he has been often an Aﬀfſiſtant at that imaginary Rendezwvors, fails 
not to deliver himſelf in a manner ſtrong and lively. His natural Eloquence, together with the 
Diſpoſition his whole Family is 1n, to hearken to a Subjet ſo new and terrible, muſt doubtleſs 
produce prodigious Impreſſions in weak Imaginations ; nor is it naturally poſſible but his Wife and 
Children muſt be diſmay'd, muſt be affeted and convinc'd with what they hear him ſay. Tis an 
Husband, 'tis 4 Father that ſpeaks of what himſelf has been an Eye-witneſs and Agent: He is 
belov'd and reſpected, and why ſhould he not be believ'd ? The Shepherd repeats the ſame thin 
one day after another ; his Wife's and Children's Imaginatioa receive deeper aad deeper Impreſ- 
ſions of it by degrees, till at laft it grows familiar ; their Fears vaniſh, but ConviQtion ſtays be- 
hind ; and at length Curioſity invites them to $0 to it themſelves. They anoiat themſelyes, and 
lay them down to ſleep : This Diſpoſition of Heart, gives an additional heat to their Imagina- 
tion, and the Traces the Shepherd had imprinted on their Brain open, ſo as to make them fancy 
ia their lleep all the Motions ot the Ceremony he had deſcrib'd to them, preſent and real. They 
wake,\and ask each other, and give a mutual Relation of what they ſay. And thus they ſtreng- 
then the Traces of their Viſion ; and he who has the ſtrongeſt ' Imagination, haviag the beſt 
kuack at perſwading the reſt, fails not in a few Nights time, to Methodize the Imaginary Hiſto- 
ry of the Sabbath. Here now are your finiſh'd Witches of the Shepherd's making ;z and theſe in 
their turn will make many others, if having a ſtrong and lively Imagination, they be not deterr'd 
by Fear from telling the like Stories. 

There have been known ſuch hearty down-right Witches, as made no ſcruple to confeſs to eve- 
ry body their going to the Sabbath; aud who were ſo throughly convinc'd of it, that though ſeve- 
ral Perſons watch'd them, and aſſur'd them they never ſtirr'd out of their Bed, yet have with- 
ſtood their Teſtimony, and perſiſted in their own perſwaſion. 


—. We all know that when Children hear Tales of Spirits, what frights they are put into, and 


that they have not courage to ſtay without Light and Company : Becauſe at that time their Brain 

receiving not the Impreſhions of any preſent Obje&, opens 1n thoſe Traces that are form'd in it by 

the Story, aud that with ſo much force, as frequently to ſet before their Eyes, the Objeas _ 
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ſented to them ; And yet theſe Stories are not told them as if they were true, nor ſpoken in a man- 
ner denoting the Belief of them in the Speaker ; and ſometimes coldly and without the leaſt con- 
cern, Which may make it les to be admir'd, that a Man who believes he has been preſent at the 
IWirches-Sabbath, and conſequently affirms it in a ſerious tone, and with a look of aſſurance, 
ſhould eaſily convince his reſpecttul Auditory of all the circumſtances he deſcribes to them ; and 
thereby tranſmit into their Imagination, Impreſſions, like thoſe he was himſelf abug'd with. 

Men in ſpeaking engrave 11 our Braia ſuch Impreſſions as they have themſelves. When they 
are deep they ſpeak in a way that makes a deep Impreſſion upon others : For they never ſpeak, but 
they make them like themſelves ia ſome thing. or other. Children in their Mother's Womb, have 
only the Perceptions of their Mothers ; and when brought into the World, imagine little more 
than what their Parcnts are the cauſe of; even the wiſeſt Men take their Meaſures, rather from 
the Imagination of others, that is, from Opinion and Cuſtom, than from the Rules of Reaſon. 
Thus in the places where |:rches are burat, we find great numbers of them, it being taken for 
granted, they are really what they were executed for ; and this Belief is ſtrengthened by the Diſ- 
courſes that are made of them. {Should they ceaſe to puniſh them, and treat them as Mad-folks, 
we ſhould ſee in a little time no more Witches ; becauſe thoſe that are only imaginarily ſo, which 
certainly make the greateſt number, would return to ſober Senſe again. 

—Tis certain that {True Witches deſerve Death and that the Imaginary are not to be reputed al- 
together innocent : For generally they never fancy themſelves to be Wirchez, without having their 
Heart diſpos'd to go to the Sebbath, and anointing their Bodies with ſome Drug, to bring about 
their wicked Delign : But by puniſhing all theſe Criminals without diſtinftion, the common Per- 
ſwaſion gathers ſtrength, the Imaginary Witches daily multiply, and a great many People deſtroy 
their Lives and Souls together. Wherefore *tis not withour Reaſon, ſeveral of our Courts have 
left off puniſhing them; lince which, there are found but few that are within their Juriſdition z 
and the Envy, Hatred, and Malice of the Wicked, cannot uſe that pretence to the Deſtruion of 
the Innocent. 

The Apprehenſion of Wolf-mer, or of Men, who imagine themſelves transform'd into Wolves, 
is a Fancy 1 leſs ridiculous. A Man by an extraordinary Sally of Imagination, /talls iato a ſort of 
Madneſs, that makes him fancy he grows a Wolf every Night. This Diſorder of his Mind, diſ- 
poſes him to the doing all the Actions that Wolves either do, or he has heard of them. He leaps 
then out of his Houſe at Midnight, roams along the Streets, fallsupon ſome Child he meets with, 
bites, tears, and miſerably miſuſes it. The Stupid and Superſticious People imagine this Fana- 
tick is really turn'd Wel7 ; becauſe the wretch believes it himſelf, and has whiſper'd it to ſome Per- 
ſons, who cannot conceal the Secret. 

Were it an calie thing to form in the Brain ſuch Impreſſions, as perſwade Men they are tranſ- 
form'd into Wolves; and could they run aloag the Streets and make all the havock thoſe wretched 
Holf-men do, without an entire ſubveriion of their Brain (as tis an calic matter for a Man to go 
to the Witche:-Salbath, in his Bed, and withuurt waking, ) theſe notable Stories of Men Metamor- 
phos'd into Wolves, would have no leſs effect than thoſe that are told of the Rendezvous of Witches ; © 
and we ſhould have as many Wolf men as-we have Wizards. But the periwaſion of being chang'd 
into a Wolf, ſuppoſes a ſubverſion of Brain much harder to be effected, than that Diſorder of oac, 
who only thought he went to the Ardnight-Sabbath; that is, of one, who tancy'd he ſaw in the 
Night what was nor, and who, when he waked, could not diſtinguiſh his Dreams trom the Thoughts 
he had 1n the Day-time. 

'Tis a very common thing for ſome Men to have ſuch lively Dreams, as to remember every 
particular of them when they wake, though the ſubject of their Dream, has nothing in it very 
terrible ; and ſo *tis no hard matter tor Men to perſwade themſelves they have been at the Wirches- 
Sabbath ;, ſince to this no more is requir'd, than that their Brain preſerye the tootiteps in it, which 
were made by the Animal Spirits in their Slecp. 

The main Reaſon way we cannot take our Dreams for Realities, is, the Incohcrence we fiad in 
our Dreams, with the things we have done, when awake : For hereby wediſcover they are only 
Dreams. Now this is no Rule'for the Sorcerer to judge by, that his Sabbath is a Dream ; for he 
never goes to the Sabbarh but in the Night-time, and the Occurrences thereiu are incapable of 
having any Connettion with the other Actions of the Day ; ſo that tis Morally unpollible he ſhould 
be made ſenſible of his Error by this Mcans. Nor 1s there any neceſlity, that the things faucy'd 
to be ſeen by theſe pretended Witches at the Sabbath, ſhould have any Natural Order to vac ano- 
ther ; ſince they ſeem ſo much the more real, as they are the more extravagant and contus'd ia 
Coherence. Wherefore it makes enough tor their Deception, that the Idea's of theſe Sabbatic 
Ceremonies be lively and frightful; as 'tis impoſſible they ſhould be otherwiſe, if it be conli.ler'd, 
that they repreſent things wholly new and extraordinary. 

But the Imagination mult be highly diſtemper'd, betore a Man can fancy himſelf a Cock, a 
Goat, a Wolf, or an Ox; which is the reaſon the thing is no commoner ; though theſe Diſorders 
of Mind ſometimes happen either through GO D's punitive Juſtice, as in the caſe of Nebuchode- 
noſor, related in Scriprxre, or by a natural overflowing of Melancholy 1a the Brain, whereof ma- 
ny Inſtances are to be met with in the Books of Phyſicians. 

Though 1 am fatisfy'd, that real Witches are extreamly rare, and that their Sabbath is nothiag 
but a Dream; and that the Courts, which throw out the Indittments of Wirchcr.uft, are the molt 
equitable; yet I doubt not but there may be Sorcerers, Charms, and Witchcraft, and that GOD 
ſometimes permits the Devil to exerciſe his Malice upoa Men. But we are taught by holy Scri- 

pture, 
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pture, that The Kingdom of Satan is defliroy'd;, and that an Angel of Heaven has chain'd up the De- 

vil, and ſhut him in the Aby/s, from whence he ſhall never eſcape till the end of the World: 

That this is the Strong dan, CHRIST has difarm'd and ſpoil'd; and that the-time is come, 

when the Prince of the World 1s baniſt'd out of his Kingdom. 

He reign'd till the Coming of our SA/JO UR, and he teigns Rifl, if any one will have it ſo, 
in thoſe places, where the Knowledge of our SAVIOUR is not come. But he has no Right or 
Power over thoſe, who are Regenerated in FESUS CHRIST... He cannot ſo much as tem t 
therff, naleſs by G 0 D's Permiſſion , and if he permits it, *tis that they may overcome him: "This 
therefore doing the Devil too much honour, to make ſuch Hiſtories, as illuſtrate his Power, as is 
done by our new» Demonographers ;, ſince theſe Hiſtories render him formidable to weaker Minds. 

We ought to deſpiſe the Devijs, as we deſpiſe 'Execationers, and tremble before GO D alone : 

'Tis his Power we ſhould only far his Judgments and his Wrath,)we ſhould only dread, and \,, 
never provoke ffim by the conte of his Laws and his Goſpel. He deſerves to be attended to, 
when he ſpeaks himſelf; and ſo do Men whea they ſpeak of him. But *tis ridiculous to be fright- 

ned and troubled when they ſpeak of the Power of the Devi/; our trouble is too great an honour 
to our Enemy, who loves to be reſpected and fear'd ; and we ſacrifice to his Pride, when we pro- 
{trate and abaſe our Mind before him. 

'Tis now time to put an end to this Second Book, and to remind you, by what has been ſaid 11. 
in this and the Fore-goiag Book, That all the Thoughts the Soul has through the means of, or 7he Con- 
with dependance on the Body, are wholly for the Body ;, and are either all falſe, or obſcure : gant. 
That they are only inſtrumental jn uniting us to ſenſible Goods, and to whatever can Procure rſt Books. 
them, which Union engages us ia infinite Errors and exceſſive Miſeries ; though we are not al- 
ways ſenſible of theſe Miſeries, no more than we are of the Errors that occaſion them. 1 give 
here a remarkable Inſtance. . i # 

The Union that we had with our Mothers in their Womb, which is the ftriteſt poſſible to be 
had with Mankind, was the Cauſe of two of the greateſt Evils, namely, Sin and Concupiſcence ; 
which are the Original of all our Miſeries. And yet for the forming of our Body, it was necel- 
fary that Union ſhould be ſo cloſe and tric as it is. 

This Union whicthywas broken at our Birth, was ſucceeded by another, whereby Children arc 
con-ſociated to their Parents and their Nurſes. This ſecond Union was not fo ſtri& as the former, 
and therefore did us not ſo much miſchief ; having only inclin'd us to believe and imitate all that 
our Parents and Nurſes do and fay. *Tis plain this ſecond Union was farther neceſſary, not as 
the firſt, for the forming, but the preſerving of our Body; that we might know all the things 
uſeful or advantagious to it, and might accommodate it to ſuch Motions as are neceilary to ob- 
tain them. 

Laſt of all, the Union which we have at preſent with all Men, is unavoidably the cauſe of a 
gon me of Evil to us; though it be not to ſtrait, as being leſs neceſſary to the, Preſervation 
of our Body. | 

For 'tis upon the ſcore of this Union, we live by Opinion, that we eſteem and love, what is 
eſteem'd and lov'd in the World, in ſpight of the Remorſe of our Conſciences and the true Idea's 
that we have of things. I ſpeak not here of the Union we have with the Mind of other Men ; 
in behalf of which it may be ſaid, we receive inſtruttion from it: 1] ſpeak only of the ſenſible 
Union that is between our Imagination, and the Air, and Manner of thoſe that ſpeak to us. We 
ſee then how all the Thoughts we have by the Dependance on the Body, are falſe, and fo much 
the more dangerous to the Soul, as they are the more uſeful to the Body, * wh 

Which being fo, let us try to rid our ſelves by degrees of the Deluſions of our Senſe, of the 
Viſion and Chimera's of our Imagination, and of the Impreſſion made by other Men's Imaginations 
on our Mind. Let us carefully reje& all the confus'd Idea's we have contracted through the De- 
pendance we are in to our Body ; and letus only admit the clear and evident Idea's which the Mind 
receives en. xy neceſſary Union with the Divine Logos, or with Eternal W:ſdom and Truth ; 
as WE ot explai Th following Book, which treats Of the Ukderffanding or Pare Mind. 
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TREATISE. 


The Search after TRUTH. 
BOOK the THIRD, 


Concerning 


The UNDERSTANDING, 


OR 


'The Pure Intellect. 


CHAP. I. 


I. Thought is only eſſential to the Mind. Senſation and Imagination are 
only the Modifications of it. II. We know not all the Modifications 
our Soul is capable of. III. They are different from our Knowledge 
and our Love, nor are"they always Conſequences of them. 


HE Subjet of this Third Book is fomewhat dry and barren : In which we enquire 

into the Mind confider'd alone, and without any reterence to the Body, in order to 

diſcover the Infirmities peculiar to it, and the Errors deriving only from it. The 

Senſes and Imagination are exuberant and inexhauſtible Sources of Error and Dece 
tion : But the Mind afting by it ſelf, is not fo ſubject to ftrayiag and miſconduRt. It was a difhe 
cult thing to pur an end to the two laſt Treatiſes ; and *tis no leſs difficult to begin this; not that 
there is not enough to be ſaid on the Nature and Properties of the Mind ; but becauſe weenquire 
not here ſo much into its Properties, as its Weakneſſes. *Tis not therefore to be wonder'd, if 
this Tra is not ſo large, nor diſcovers ſo many Errors as the two fore-going ; nor ought it to be 
complain'd of for being ſomewhat Dry, AbſtraRt, and Applicative. For *tis impoſſible in all 
Diſcourſes to move the Senſes and Imaginations of others ; nor ought it always to be done: A 
Subjett of an abſtra& Nature, in becoming ſenſible, commonly grows obſcure, and *tis enough to 
be made intelligible: So that nothing is more unjuſt, than the uſual Complaints of thoſe, who 
would know every thing, and yet take pains for nothing; who take pet, it you deſire them to 
be attentive: who would ever be touch'd and mov'd, and have therr Sertes and their Paffions 
eternally gratify'd : But, we confeſs our ſelves unable to give them Satisfadtion. Writers of 
Comedies and Romances,are oblig'd to pleaſe, and to procure Attention ; but for us, it's ſufficient if 
we can inſtru, even thoſe that labour to make themſelves attentive. 

The Errors of the Senſes and Imagination, proceed from the Nature and Conſtitution of the 
Body ; and are expos'd to view, by conſidering what Dependency the Soul's in to it : But the 
Errors of the Pure Underſtanding cannot bediſcover'd, but by conſidering the Nature of the Mind 
It ſelf, and of the Idea's that are, neceſſary to its knowing Objects. And therefore to penetrate 
into the Cauſes of the Errors of the Pure Underſtanding, "twill be neceſſary to iulilt in this Book, 
on the conſideration of the Nature of the Mind, and of Intellectual Idea's. 
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Chap. I. The Search after Truth. _ 1607 


In the firſt place, I ſhall treat of the Mind, conſider'd in its own Nature Wi wy 1 
tion to the Body, to which it is united. | So that what I ſhall ſay on this p gg? pul hve yt 
pure [ntelligences, and by ſtronger Reaſon to what we call Pure Under ing. For by the 
Word Pure Underſtanding, I mean only to deſign that Faculty, the Mind has of knowing External 
Objet, without _— Corporeal Images of them in the Brain, to repreſeat them by. After 
which I ſhall diſcourſe of latellefual Idea's, by means of which the Pure Under ſtanding perceives 
Exteriour wer] : TY 

I am perſwa no Man can doubt, after he has ſeriouſly thought on it. but the * Eſſence of TI 
the Mind contiſts only ia Thought, as the Eſſence of Matter conſiſts only in Extenſion ; Ky that — 
according to the different Modifications of Thought, the Mind one while Wills, and another ſerial ks 
while /magires, or has many other particular Forms, as according to the differeat Modifications th 5ou!. 
of Extenſhon, Matter is ſometimes Water, ſometimes Wood, and ſometimes Fire; or has abun- 5*"/i- 
dance of other particular Forms. copadions, od 

1 only advertiſe thus much, That by the word Ttought, I underſtand not here the parti- '»1y , "& 


Idea of Thonght as we have of Extenſion; for we only know Thought by Internal Sentiment or rvny, 5 
Conſcience, Þ as | make out hereafter. which is 


I am farther perſwaded, it is impoſlible to conceive a Mind, without Thought ; though *tis caſie firſt con- 
enough to conceive one without Actual Senſation, [magination, and eyea without Yolition; in like ER ; 
manner, as 'tis impoſſible to conceive any Matter without Extenſion, though ir be eaſie to. conceive depend al 
one that's neicher Earth nor Mettle, neither ſqzare nor roxwnd, and which likewiſe is not in AMorien. ihe Modifi- 
Hence we ought to conclude, that as there may be a Portion of Matter, that is neither Earth nor £92 96- 
Mettal, neither ſquare nor round, nor yet in Motion ; ſo there may be a Mind, that neither feels/7? = * 
Heat nor Cold, neither Joy nor Sorrow ; that Imagines gothing, and even Wills nothing ; ſo that pa: of the 
all theſe Modifications are not eſſential to it. Thought therefore is only the Eſſence of the Mind, Pure ow 
as Extenſion only is the Eſſence of Matter. Chap. 7. 

But as Matter or Extenſion, were it without Motion, would be altogether uſeleſs, and incapa- 
ble of that variety of Forms, for which it is created ,, and tis not conceivable that an Intelligent 
Being delign'd to produce It in that manner ; ſo were a Mind or «ght without Yolition, 1t 18 
plain it would be wholly uſeleſs, ſince that Mind would have no tendency towards the Objets of 
its Perceptions; nor would it love Good, for which it was created ; So that *tis impoſſible to be 
couceiv'd, that an Intelligent Being ſhould have produc'd it in ſuch a condition. Notwithſtan- 
ding, as Motion is not the Eſſence of Matter, ſince it ſuppoſes Extenſion ; fo Volition is not the 
Eſſence of the Mind, ſince Volition ſuppoſes Perception. 

Thought therefore all alone, is what conſtitutes the Ffſence of the Afind, and the different 
manners of Thinking, as Senſation and Imagination, are ouly the Modifications it is capable of, 
but wherewith it is not always modify'd: But Yelicion is a Property that always accompanies it, 
whether in Conjun&tion with, or Separation from the Body; which yet is not Eſſential to it, 
ſince it ſuppoſes Thought, and 'tis poſlible to couceive a Mind without Will as a Body without 
Motion. | 

However the Power of Willing is inſeparable from the Mind, though it be not eſſential to it; as 
the Capacity of being mov/d is inſeparable from Matter, though it he not included in its Eſſence. 

For as it is impoſiible to conceive any Matter that cannot be moy'd, fo 'tis im to conceive 

any Mind, that has not the Power of Willing, or is incapable of any Natural Inclination. But 

again, as Matter may be conceiv'd to exiſt without any Motion, ſo the Mind maybe conceiv'd 

to ex;fh without any Impreſlion of the Author of Nature towards Good, and conſequently wirh- 

out {{M. For the Will is nothing but the Impreſſion of the Author of Nature, which carries us tos 

ne Good in general; as we have explain'd more at large, in the firſt. Chapter of the Firſt 
k. 

What has been ſaid in that Treatiſe of the Senſes, and what we have now ſaid, of the Nature 11. 
of the Mind,does not ſuppoſe we know all the Modifications it is capable of : We are far from mak- * oe 
ing ſuch like Suppofitions believing, on the contrary, that the Mind has a Capacity of receiving Modifi - 
an infinite ſucceſhon of diverſe Modihcations, which the ſame Mind knows nothing of. þ len ey 

The leaſt portion of Matter is capable of receiving a Figure of three, ſix, ten, or of ten thoo- Soul is c4- 
ſand Sides; alſo a Circular, or Elliptic Figure, which may be conſider'd as Figures of infinite ?%' ef. 
Sides and Angles. The different Species of each of theſe Figures are innumerable; Infinite are 
Triangles df a different Species, and more ſtill are the Figures of four, fix, ten, or tea thouſand 
Sides, and of infinite Polygones. For a Circle, an Ellipſss, and in general every regular or irre- 
gular Curvilin'd Figure, may be conſider'd as an infinite Polygove : An Eltipþs, for inſtance, as an 
infinite Polygone, but whoſe Sides or Angles are unequal, being greater towards the lictle Diame- 
ter, than the great; and ſo of other infinite Polygores, more compound and irregular. 

A plain piece of Wax therefore is capable of infinite, or rather infinitely infinite different 
Modifications, which no Mind can comprebend. What reaſon is there then to imagine: that the 
Soul, which is far more noble thaw'the Body, ſhould be capable oaly of thoſe Modifications ſhe 
has already receiv'd ? 


Had 
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Had we never Fele Pleafure or Pain, had we never Seen Light nor Colour ; or had we been 
with reſpe to all things, as the Bliad and Deaf are, in regard to Sounds and Colours ; ſhould 
' we have had Reaſon to conclude we were incapable of all the Senſations we have of Objects ? For 
theſe Senſations are only the Modifications of our Soul, as has been prov'd in the Book concer- 
ning the Senſes. CELL 

It muſt be granted then, that the Capacity the Soul has of Receiving different Modifications, 
is probably greater than the Capacity it has of Conceiving, 1 would ſay, that as the Mind can» 
not exhauſt, or comprehend all the Figures Matter can be faſhion'd in, ſo it can't comprehend 
all the different Modifications poſſible tor the Almighty Hand of GOD to Mint the Soul into, 
though it knew as diſtin&tly the Capacity of the Soul, as it knows that of Matter; which yet 
it cannot do, for the Reaſons I ſhall bring in the Seventh Chapter of the Second Part of this 
Book. 

If the Soul, whilſt we are on Earth, receives but few Modifications, *tis becauſe it is united 
to the Body, and depends upon it. All her Senſations have reference. to her Body, and as ſhe has 
not the Fruitiqn of GO D, fo ſhe has none of thoſe Modifications this Fruition ſhould produce. 
The Matter whereof our Body is compos'd, is capable hut of very tew Modifications in our Life- 
time z it cannot be reſolv'd into Earth and Vapour, till after our Death ; It cannot at preſent be- 
come Air, Fire, Diamond, or Mettal; it cannot grow round, ſquare, or triangular ; it muſt 
neceſſarily be Fleſh, and have the Figure of a Man, to the end the Soul may be united to it. 
"Tis the ſame caſe with our Soul : She muſt neceſſarily have the Senſations of Heat, Cold, Co- 
lour, Light, Sounds, Odors, Taſts, and many other Modifications, to the end ſhe may continue 
united to her Body. All her Senſations are ſubſervieat to the Preſervation of her Machine. 
They trouble her, and diſmay her, if but the leaſt inward Spring chance to break or ſlaken 
which neceſſarily ſubje&s the Soul to her Body, as long as her Body is ſubjeft to Corruption. 
But when the Body ſhall be cloath'd with Immortality, and we ſhall no longer fear the Diſſolu- 
tion of it parts; *tis reaſonable to belicye the Soul ſhall be no longer touch'd with thoſe incommo- 
dious Senſations, which we feel againſt our Will; but with infinite others of a different kind, 
whereof we have at preſent no Idea ; which will exceed all that we can think, and will be worthy 
the Greatneſs and Goodneſs of the GO D we ſhall enjoy. ; 

'Tis therefore unreaſonable for any one to think he ſo throughly comprehends the Nature of 
the Soul, as to be able to pronounce it incapable of any thing more than Knowledge, and Love. 
This indeed might be maintain'd by thoſe who attribute their Senſations to external Objes, or 
to their Body; and who would have their Paſſions to be in their Fable For indeed if we rob 


the Soul of all her Paſſions and Senſations, all that we leave diſcovgrable in her is, no more than, 
a conſequence of Knowledge, or of Love. But I cannot conceife how thoſe who are retriev'd © 
from thoſe Deluſions of the Senſes, can perſwade themſelves, that all our Senſations and our 
Paſſions, are nothing but knowledge and Love; I would ſay, Specres of confus'd Judgments the 
Soul paſſes upon Objets, with reference'to the Body which ſhe Animates. I cannot conceive, 
how a Man canaffirm Light, Colours, Odors, and the like, to be Judgments of the Soul ; for it 
ſeems to me on the contrary, that I diſtinly perceive Light, Colours, Smells, and the other Sen- 
fations, to be Modifications quite different from Judgments. | 
But let us make choice of more lively Senſations, and ſuch as the Mind is moſt taken up with; 

and ſee what theſe Perſons ſay of Pain and Pleaſure. They will have theſe Senſations, with ſeve- 

* S. Aug: ral moſt conſiderable * Authors, to be only the conſequences or dependences of the Faculties we 
ws Ao de we have of Knowing and Willing ;, and that Pain, for inſtance, is only the Regret, the Oppoſition, 
DesCartes and Averſion the Will has, to what ſhe knows hurtful to the Body which ſhe loves. Now to me 
in bs Man, this ſeems evidently to confound Pain with Sorrow ; but fo far is Pain trom heing a Conſequence 
Kc, of the Knowledge of the Mind, and the Aftion of the Will, that on the contrary it precedes them 

both. b 


| 
4 
If you put, for example, a burning, Coal in the Hand of a Man aſleep, or that was ming | 


his Hands behind him ; I know not how it can be with any probahility aftirm'd, that this. Man 
firſt knew there happen'd in his Hand ſome Motions contrary to the good Copltitution of 
his Body; that hereupon his Will -oppos'd them z and that his Pain was the Conſequence of that 


Knowledge of his Mind, and Oppolition of his Will. On the contrary, it is in my Opinion un» [ 
doubtedly certain, that the firſt thing this Man pexceiv'd as foon as the Coal touch'd his Hand, l 
was Pain; and that the Knowledge of the Mind, and Oppoſition of the Will, were oaly the [ 
Conſequences of it, though they were truly the Cauſe of the Sorrav which fuccceded the c 
Pain. 

But there's a vaſt difference between this Pain and the Sorrow it produces. Pain is the firſt h 
thing the Soul is ſenſible of; it is not preceded by any Knowledge, nor can ever be agreeable © 
and welcome of it ſelf, Whereas Sorrow is the laſt thing the Soul fecls; it is ever preceded O 
with Knowledge,(and is always pleaſant of it ſeIſ.X T his is evidently manitcſt trom the Pleaſure d 
that attends the Sorrow a Man's affected with, at the direful Repreſentations ot the Theatrez tt 
tor this Pleaſure increaſes with the Sorrow ; but Pleaſure never increaſes with Pain. The Come» at 


dians, who ſtudy the Art of Plealing, know well that they muſt never lay the Stage in Blood3 
becauſe the ſight, though of a fictitious Murder, would be too Terrible to be Plcaſant : But they 
are not afraid of touching the SpeQators with a deep Sorrow ; becauſe Sorrow is ever agreea- Pt 
ble, when there's occaſion to be moy'd with it. There is then an Eſſ:ntial difierence betweea th 
Sorrow 


"_ 
hd 
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Sorrow and Pain; and it can n6 wiſe be ſaid, that Pain is nothing but the Kno | | 
Mind, together with an Oppoſition of the Will. . E but the Krolrledgs of the 

As to all the other ations, ſuch as are Smells, T Sounds, Colours, the generality 
of Men do not think they are the Modifications of their Naw, But a the contrary, Che they 
are diffug'd upon the Objetts , or at leaſt that they are only in the Soul, as an Idea of a or 
a Circle ; that is, are united to the Soul, but are not the Modifications of it ; and the Raſen of - 
their judging thns is, that this kind of Senſations do not much affe&t them ; as I have ſhewn in © 
the Explication of the Errors of the Senſes. | 

It ought then, I think, to be concluded, That we know not all the Modifications incident to 
onr Soul ; and that, beſides thoſe which ſhe has by the Organs of Senſes, it is impoſſible for her to . 
have Eo — which ſhe has never experimented, nor ever ſhall, till deliver'd from the cap- 
tivity © Y. | | 

And yet it muſt be confeſs'd,that as Matter is not capable of infiaite different Configurations,but 
becauſe of its Extenſion ; ſo the Soul is not capable of different Modifications but on the account 
of as gd. it being manifeſt that the Soul would be incapable of the Modifications of Pleaſure, 
Pain, and even of thoſe that are indifferent to her, were it not for her being capable of Perception 


or Thovghr. 

It is ſafficient then to know, that Thought is the Principle of all. theſe Modifications : If any: 
one will have ſomething in the Soul previous to Thought I ſhall not diſpute it with him :- But 
as I am afſur'd that no One has any Knowledge of his Soul, but by Thought, or by being inward- 
ly conſcious of what paſſes in his Mind ; ſo 1 am certain that if any One would reaſon about the- 
Nature of - _ he oughtonly _ conſult that Internal Senſation, which coaſtantly repre-.| 
ſents her to himſelt ſuch as ſhe is, and not to imagine againſt the conviction of his own Conſcience, 
that ſhe is an inviſible Fire, a ſubtile Air, Gs. or the like. 
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CHAP. IL 


|. The Mind being limited, cannot comprehend any thing of an infinite 
Nature. II. Its Limitation is the Origine of a great many Errors : 
JI. _ eſpecially of Hereſies. IV. The Mind muſt be ſubmitted 
unto Faith. 


O then, that which we immediately diſcover in the Thought of Man, is irs being li- 1. 
mited to a very narrow compaſs ; from which conſideration may be'drawn two very im- 7he Mind 
nt Concluſions : As brit, that the Soul cannot perfeRtly know Infinity. Secondly, *"g /imi- 
that ſhe can have no diſtin& Knowledge of many things at once. For as a piece of Wax is inca- *** — 
pable of admitting at the ſame time a great number of different Figures ; ſo the Soul is incapable pane, 
of knowing at the ſame time a multitude of things. And as again a piece of Wax cannot be ſquare «nr infinize 
and round at the ſame time, but only ſerki-tuare and ſemi-circular ; and the more di t Nature. 
Figures it has, the leſs perfett and diſtin they will be ; ſo the Soul cannot perceive many things 
at once; and her Thoughts will be ſo much more confus'd, as they are more numerous. 
Laſt of all, as a piece of Wax, which had a thouſand Faces, and on each Face a different Fi- 
gure, would be neither ſquare, nor round, nor oval, nor could a Man ſay what Figure it was of ! 
So it ſometimes happens that a Man has ſuch a multitude of difterent Thoughts, that he fancies 
he thinks of nothing at all z which is exemplify'd in thoſe that fall into a Trance. The Animal 
Spirits irregularly turning in their Brain,excite ſuch a multitude of Traces, as not to a any one 
ſtrongly enough, to produce any particular Senſation, or diſtin& Idea in the Mind ; ſo that theſe 
Perſons perceive ſo many things at once, that they have no diſtin Perception of any, and this 
makes them conclude they have perceiv'd nothing. 
Not but that ſometimes Men ſwoon away for want of Animal Spirits : But at that time the Soul 
having oaly Thoughts of Pure Intelle&ion, which leave no Traces in the Brain, we never remem- 
ber them when,we come to our ſelves; and that makes us believe we have thought of Nothing. 
This | have faid by the way, to ſhew It is a miſtake to believe the Soul does not always thiak, be- 
cauſe Men fancy ſometimes they think not of any thing, 
Every one that refle&s buta little upon his own Thoughts, is experimentally convinc'd that the x7, 
Mind cannot apply it ſelf to the conſiveration of many things at once, and 4 fortiori is unable to The limits 
comprehend wharh infinite. And yet out of an unaccountable Capricio, ſuch as are not ignoraut = Go 
of this, apply themſelves rather to the Contemplation of infinite ObjeQts, and of Queſtions that - of 
demand an infinite capacity of Mind, than to ſuch as are ſuited to the Reach and Abilities of , ggo,, me 
their mind. And a great many others, who would fain know all things, . ſtudy ſo many Sciences »y Frrors. 
at once, as only confound the Underſtanding and incapacitate it for any true Scienceat ail. |' - 4 
How many do we ſee deſirous of comprehending the Diviſibility of Matter ad infinirum , and of 
knowing how 'tis poſlible for a grain of Sand to contain ſo many parts in it, as this Earth, tho 
proportionably leſſer. What a multitude of Queſtions are form'd, never to be reſalv'd upon 


that ſubje&t; and many others which include any thing of Infinity in them the A 4 
Ee which, 
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which; Men think to-find- in their own Mind ? When: yet, though they ſtudy them till- they 
fweat, af they gain at laſt, is oaly to be opinionated with ſome Error, or Extravagance or 

x 'Fis-certainly a very Plcafant thing to ſee Men deny the Diviſibility of matter to infinicuen ; 

meerly becauſe they cannot confprehend. it, rhough they rightly Ee for the Demonſtrati- 

ons that prove it ; and this at the ſame time that they confeſs it im e for the Mind of Man 
to'comprehend infinity. For the Arguments which ſhew matter to be diviſible tp Iafiaity, are 
demonſtrative,if there were ever any ſuch; and they acknowledge it when they conkder them with 

Attention. Notwithſtanding, which, if they hear Objections propos'd, which they cannot An- 

ſwer, their Mime Tecoils from the Evidence juſt perceiy'd, and they begin to boggle at them. 

Fhey are earneſtly taken-np with the Objection which they cannot Anſwer ; they invent ſome 

frivolous Diſtin&tion to the Demonſtrations of infinite Diviſibility z and conclude at laſt they were 

deceiv'd; and that at} the World is in an Error. Hence they embrace the contrary Opinion, 
and defend it by Torgid Points (Puntta inflate) and ſuch kind of Extravagances their Imagination 
is fore to fornifh them wirhal. Now the reaſon of their Delulions, is the want of being inwardly 
convinc'd, that the Mind of Man is Finite 3 and that there is no neceſſity of comprehending the 

Diviſibility of Matter to infinity, in order to be perſwaded of it: Becauſe all the ObjeQtions that 

require the Comprehending it for their Reſolution, are ſuch as *tis impoſlible ſhould be re- 

ſoly'd. 

Would Men only ſtick to ſuch Queſtions as theſe, we ſhould not have much reaſon to be con» 
cern'd at it : For thovgh there may be ſome that are prepollefs'd with particular Errors, yet they 
are Errors of little conſequence. And as for the reſt, they have not altogether loſt their 
ia thigking on things they cannot comprehend : For at leaſt they are convinc'd of the W 

+ 4rr of of their Mind. © *Tis good (fays a very Judicious * Author) to tire and fatigue the Mind with ſuch, 

Thinking, © kind of Subtilties, in order to tame its Preſumption, and to make it leſs daring, ever to oppoſe 
<< its feeble Lights to the Truths propos'd to it by the Goſpel, under pretence it cannot com- 
« prehend them. For ſince all the ſtrength of the Mind of Men is oblig'd to fall under the weight 
of the leaſt Atom of Matter, and to acknowledge, it clearly ſees, it 1s infinitely diviſible, with- 
out being able to comprehend how *tis poſſible : Is this not viſibly to fin againſt Reaſon, to retuſe 
to believe the wonderful Effects of the Almightineſs of GO D ; (which is of it ſelf lacompreheaſi- 
ble,) for that very Reafori that our Mind cannot comprehend them. 

nn The moſt dangerous Effet then produc'd by the Ignorance of, or rather Inadvertency to the 

Aud cſve- Limitation and Weakneſs of an Humane Mind; and conſequently to its Incapacity of compre- 

cialy of hending what any ways belongs to Infinity; is Hereſie. ' There are to be ſeen, if I miſtake not, 

Herefies. in theſe days above any uther, a great many Men, who form a peculiar Theology to themſelves; 
which has no other Foundation than their own Mind, aad the Natural Weakueſs of their Rea» 
ſon ; becauſe even in Subjedts, not under the Juriſdiction of Reafon, they will aot believe what 
they cannot comprehend. ; | 

The Socinians cannot comprehend the Myſteries of the Trinity and Incarnation: And this ſuffi 
ces not only to their diſ-believing it, but alſo to their Affirming of thoſe that Believe it, ig an 
Arrogant and a Libertine way, that they are born to Slavery, A Calviniit can't conceive how 
*tis poſſible for the Body of FESUS CHRIST, to be really preſeat in the Sacrament of the 
Alter, at the ſame time he is in Heaven; and hence he thinks he has ſufficient Reaſon to coaclude 
it impoſlible, as it he perfetly comprehended how far the Power of GO D could go. 

So a Man that's convinc'd of his own Liberty, if he falls to work, and heats his tead in eudea- 
vouring to reconcile the Fore-knowledge of G O D, and his Decrees with Liberty, wall pollibly 
fall into the Error of thoſe, who do not believe that Man is a free Agent. For being unable. og 
one hand to conceive how the Providence and Fore-knowledge of G © D can be compatible with 
the Liberty of Man; and on the other, his rcſpe& for Religion, forbidding him to deay a Pro- 
vidence, he will think himſelf oblig'd to caſhire Men of their Freedom ; or uot making ſufficieut 
RefleQtion on the Weakneſs of his Mind, will fancy he isable to fathom the Myſterious ways 6 OD 
has of reconciling his Decrees with our Liberty. 

But Hereticks are not the only Men who want Atteation to conſider the Weakneſs of theis 
Mind, and that give it too much Scope and Liberty of Judging of things, which it cauaot attaia 
to: This being the fault of moſt Men, eſpecially of ſome Divines ot the later Ages. For we 
may perhaps reaſonably ſay, that ſome of them (o frequently imploying Humang Kealouing, # 
yo or explain the myſteries above Reaſon, though it may be done with good lutention, aud 

or the Defence of Religion againſt Herericks ; give frequent occalion to the ſame Hereticks 
adhering obſtinately to their Errors, and treating the myſteries of Faith as Humane Opinions 

The Working and Agitation of the Mind, and the Subtilties of the School, are no fit means - 
to make Men ſenſible of their own Weakneſs, and to inſpire them with that Spirit of Submiſſion 

ute to make them humbly reſign to the Deciſions of the Church. On the contrary, thei 

Subtil and Humane Reaſonings, may kindle a ſecret Pride in their Heart, and diſpoſc them to im- 
ploy their Mind to evil paryodd, by framing a Religioa ſuitable co its Capacity. And fa tar are 
we from ſeeing Hereticks convinc'd by Philoſophic Arguments, aud the Reading of Books pure- 
ly Scholaſtical, ſo as to acknowledge and condemn their Errors; that on the contrary, we find 
them daily taking conſtant occaſion from the Weakneſs of ſome School-men's Arguings, to tur 
the moſt Sacred myſteries of our Religion into Jeſt and Raillery ; which indeed are not eftabliſh'd 
oa 
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omany Reaſon, cod apuionat tum 

on written par —g brood: 
indeed-tis impoſſible 

Three Perſons: Ms Hog ve gromey CO Dit 
'ris captfelterit for-Man-ro: be free; whilſt 'G'O D'knows: Etertity alt that: 
The Reaſons that'are: brought'to prove and! explain theſe 'chings are fuch for the 7 
cotwince- none but thoſe who are willing roadmit- them-without Examination's but-kc 
Jous and! extravagant to Men- minded! to oppugn them; and that'are not | 
the: Foundation of theſe myſteries. "Nay, 'it may be ſaid, | that 'the- ObjeQions' that ; | 
againſt the Principal Articles of our Faith, and' po pevy y gain thoapſerieev ET 
are {6 ſtrong, as cannot-poſſiby admit of any clear, nin ena; bow Tar LF w5p | 
men, 25 one way or other does-not ſhock our. weak and ſtaggering Reaſba'c Theſe myſteries 'be- 6, 
ig, in-truth, incomprehenſible. 

The beſt way of Jana ror en is not then to accuſton1 them to the Exerciſe of Reaſon; 
by orging to thenr only- uncertain. om. a9 0 deduc'd from Philoſophy ; becauſe the Truths we 

inſtru& them in, come not'u tinity of Reaſon: Nor is italwa ys convenient, 

to wit Argument in Truths, that can be made our by # Reaſon, as well as Tradition, key, 
lity of the Sou}, Original Sin, the: of Grace, the corruption of and ſome others 
for fear leaft the Mind having once the Evidence of Arg _ 
not acquieſce in thoſe which-are only proy'd by Tradition. © On Ja the echer hand, they ſhould 
tavghet to quit their own Reaſon, by making them ſenſible- of its Weakneſs," its Ang 
its Diſproportiou to our myſteries; and when the Pride of their mind ſhall be- humbled and 
brought down, it will be eaſte to introduce them into the Sentiments'of 'the Church; by repre- 
ſenting to them her Authority, or explaining to them the Tradkienut all Ages, if they are C2- 
pable of nnderſtandiog nt. Berl 2 

Bret whilf® men are continnally calling of their Sight, from eo Weakneſs and Limitation of 
their Mind, their Coura So be puffed up with an indiſcreet Preſumption; they will be dazled 
by an abufive Light, a nded with the love of Glory; and Hereticks will be- continual] 
Hererrcks > Philoſophers tn and opinionated : ad Men will never leave diſputing on 

things they can difpnte on, as long as Diſputarion pi Þ them” 
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CHAP. 1. 
. The Philo rs diſhpate or diſſolve the force-of their Mand, by applying 


it to Subjects, including too many Relations, "and dependin - 5 too many 


things ; and by obſerving no Method in. their Studies. An Inftance 
taken from Ariſtotle. III. That Geometricians on the contrary take a good 
Method in the Search 0 of Truth: Efpecially thoſe who make ufe of Algebra, 
and Analyticks. That their Metbod increaſes the ſtr ength of the 
Mind, _ that Ariſtotle's Logick leſſens it. V. Another Fault whof Lear- 
ned Men. 


E N not only involve themſelves in a multitude of Errors, by being buſied with Que- 7. 
ſtions, partaking of Infinity, whilſt their Mind is Finite; but by over-matching their Thar the 
Mind which is but of a narrow Reach, with thoſe of a vaſt + wt 
It has been already ſaid, That as a piece of Wax was ineppable of receiving many perfett and — 
very diſtin& Figures, ſo the Mind was aye 9662 of receiving many diſtiat Idea's; that is, of their 5Srx- 
ceiving many things diſtindly at th time. Wheace 'tis ealie to conclude, that we dies. 
ſhould not apply our ſelves at firſt to the finding out oceult Truths, the Knowledge whereof de- 
PRRM too many things, ſome of which are unknown to us, or aat 5 familiar as they ſhauid 
For we ought to ſtudy with order, and make what we know diſtin&tly, ſerviceable to rhe 
Learning pcs ooo or what we know but confuſedly. And yet the mol pare of thaſe, who 
the 0/009 trouble not themſelves ſo much : They never make trial of their forces, nor 
RN a try how far the reach of their Mind will go : "Tis a fecret Vanity, and 
a diſorderly Deſire of Knowledge, and not Reaſon, which regulates their Studies: | For: 40. > wo 
conſulting their Reaſon, they undertake the fathoming the moſt hidden and inſcratable Truths, 
and the reſolving Queſtions, which depend on ſuch a multitude Relations, that the maſt quick 
and piercing Mind would, to the diſcovering their Truth with an abſbluce Certainty, require 
ſeveral Ages, and infinite Experiments to PEN. 
In Medicine and Morality, there are a valt many Queſtions of this nature; all the Sciences of 
/ Bodies and their Qualities 'as of Animals, Plants, Metrals, and their Properties, are fuch Seian- 
ces as can never be made {efficiently evid _—_— or certain ; eſpecially unleſs they are cultixated ig 
in another manner, than has been done ; the moſt ſimple and leaſt compos'd, are began with, 
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10$ F. Marzizancar: Concerning Book INI;> © 
on-whic/ thoſe: other depend. \ But! Men of ſtudy. care not to;be at the pains of a methodical , 
Philoſophy : Thepartnat agreed abbut the-certainty of the Principles: of Phyſics : They frank- , 


ly cobfeG6 they >xnow got the Nature of Bodies-in / general, nor. their Quiatities. And | yet they 
Hcy i\able; for inſtance, to-acconnt »for Old Men's Hairs growing White, .and their 
Teeth e-:Black; and ſuch like Qneſtions, which depend-on ſo many Cauſes, as "tis impoſli- 


ble to-give-any -infallible-Reaſon of them.' - For to this, tis neceſſary to know, wherein truly 
conhilts-the-Whitenefs :of | Hairs in particular ; the -Humours they. are fed with , the Strainers, 
which;ave -in: the Body, to let theſe Humours through ; the Conformation of the Root of the. 
Hairs;//or of the Skin they paſs through; and the difference of all theſe things, in a Young Man, 
and an Qi; which is abGlutely impoſſible; or at leaſt extreamly difficult to be known. 

11, _ Arifotle, for-inſtance; has pretended' not to be ignorant of 'that adventitious W hitenelſs in the 
Anlyſtance Hairs of ;Old Men';' and haggiven ſeveral Reaſons for it 'in ſeveral places of his Books. But be- 
of the wait jng the Genius of Nature, he has not ſtopt there; but penetrated much farther. He has moreover 
of n_ " giſcover'd, that the Canſe which turn'd Old Men's Hairs white, was the ſelf-ſame with that which 

ro made ſome Men, and ſome Horſes, have one Eye Blue, and the other of another Colour. Theſe: 

Lib. 5. de are his. Words : *Enggrmaure 5 winiea uw], x; 6i ayypomnry of lam Ne # aiThet aides IN rap 5 27 dryor@ 

generati- maT). grey. This is very ſurprizing, but there is nothiag un-iatelligible to this Great Man; 

on- Anim. who gives Reaſons for ſuch a vaſt number of things, in almoſt all. parts of his Phyſics, as the moſt 

_ enlightaed:Men of this Age believe impenetrable ; which muſt needs give good grounds for an 

Author's ſaying, He was given vs by GO 7, that we might be ignorant of nothing poſlible to be 

known : Ariſtotelss eff SUMMAVERIT AS, quoniem tjus Intellettus fuit funis human intelleft ks. 

ware bene dicitur de illo, quod ipſe fuit creatus, & datus nobis divina Providentia, ut non ignoremus 

ilia ſeiri, Averroes ought too to have ſaid, T hat Ariftorle was given us by Divine Provid 

tor the underſtanding what was impoſſible to - be underſtood. For certainly, that Philoſopher 

teaches us, not only the things that may be known, but (ſince we muſt believe him on his word, 

_ his. Dodrine being the Sovtraign Trarh, SUMMAVERIT AS) he teaches us likewiſe thoſe 
things, which 'tis impoſſible to know. . , | 

Undoubtedly a Man muſt have a ſtrong Faith, thus to believe Ariftorle, when he only gives ys 
Logical Reaſons; agd: explains, the Effects. of Nature, by the contus'd Notions of the Seaſes ; 
eſpecially when he poſitively determines upon Queſtions, which we cannot ſec; poſlible for Men, 
ever to reſolve. Yet Ariſtotle takes particular care of admoniſhing us to believehim on his word : 
it being an uncontroverted Axiem, with this Author, That a Diſciple 15 to believe ; Ii m5 dew + 
parSuyoyra., , 

True; ſometimes Diſciples are oblig'd to believe their Maſters: But their Faith ſhould reach 
no farther than to Experiments, and matters of Fat.” For, would they become true Ph:loſophers, 
they ought to examine their, Maſter's Reaſons, and never receive them till they had diſcover'd 
their Evidence by their own. But to: become a Peripateric Philoſopher, there is no more requi« 
ſite, than to. believe, and to remember : The fame Diſpoſition of Mmd going to the reading 
that Philoſophy, as to the reading of- an Hiſtory. For ſhould a Man take the freedom of uljag his 
Mind and bis Reaſon, he muſt not 'expe& to grow any conſiderable Philoſopher. Is 3 mr docy 

But the Reaſon why Ariſtorle, and a great many other Philoſophers have pretended to know 
what can never be known, is their not well diſtinguiſhing the difference betwixt knowing, an 
knowing; betwixt having a Certain and Evident Knowledge, and only a Probable and Objcure : 
And the Reaſon of their not having obſery'd that Diſtinction, is their being taken up always with 
ſubjeRs of a greater Reach and Comprehenſion, than their own Mind; ſo that'they have uſhally 
Teen only ſome parts thereof, without being able to take them all in together ; which ſuffices to 
the Diſcovery of many Probabilities, but not for the evideat Diſcovery of Truth. Beſides which, 
Vanity, being the Motive to their ſeeking Science, and Probabilities making more for their F.ſtegrn 
among Men, than Truth it ſelf, as being more proportion'd to the ordinary ſtature and ability pf 
the Mind ; they neglected to ſearch for the neceſſary means of augmenting its Capacity, and gi- 
ving it a greater Growth and Comprehenſion ; for which reaſon they have not been able to go 
to the bottom of Truths that lay any thing deep and couceal'd. + 

1048 The Geometrician: only have well diſcover d the narrow Capgcity of the Mind; at leaſt have 
Thar Geo- taken ſuch a Method in their Studies, as ſhews they have a perte&t Knowledge of it ; cſpccially 
aibiany thoſe who uſe Algebr: and Apalytics; which Yiera and Des-Cartes have re-eltabliſh'd and perte- 
Merkel in Qed in this Age. Which is hereza apparent, that:theſe Men never attempted the Reſolution of 
ſearch of Difficultics very Compound, till after having moſt clearly known the more Simple, which they 
Irmrh., depend on; they n-vcr fix'd to the: conſideration of Crooked Lines, as of Conick Sections, till 
they we perfet Maiicrs of common Geomerry, But what js peculiar to the Analyſts, is that, ſee*) 
WW. ing their Mind incapable 0! Attention to many Figures at once, and unable to imagine Solids of 
Fe 74. More than three Dimenſions, though there were trequeat neceſlicy of conceiving ſuch as had more; 
ereaſes the they made uſe of common Letters, that are very familiar to us, to expreſs and abridge their 
frrength of Idea's. And thus the Mind being not confounded, or taken up with the Repreſentation, it wou 
zbe Mind, be oblig'd to make, of a great many Figures, and an infinite number of Lines, can ſurvey at a fin- 
retas gle view, what otherwiſe was impoſlible to be ſeen: Foraſmuch as the Mind can launch out far- 
Logick di- RT, and penetrate into a great many more things, when its Capacity is manay'd to the belt ad- 
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_al place, in a dexterous 
it out/impertinently on things not neceſſar 
ies ah proc. well worthy to- be | 
ane thing, /makes it: evident; e-ordinaty Logicksare more proper, to mien by 
he Mind, than colsrge it 5/it being” viſible; thet by-inptoying the wfrrargera bparbg po 
finding out any Truth, the Capacity of the Mind muſt be taken up with them; and it mill 
have he le Liberty for attending to, and comprehending the whole extent of the ſubje& it exa- 
miges. | | | 


'Tis.manifeſt enough then, from what hath been ſaid, that moſt Men haye made but little Re- 
flection on the Nature of the Mind, when they would imploy it in The Search of Truth; that they 
haye not been throughly convinc'd of its. little Extent; and the neceſſity there is of 'Husbantding it 
well, and -iucreaſing it 3 and that this is one of the moſt conſiderable” Cauſes of their Errors,” and 
of their ſo ill ſucceſs in their Studies. - + | 

This is not faid with Preſumption, that there were ever any Sho knew not their Mind was li- 
mited, and ſtraitned in its Capacity and Comprehenſion. This doubtleſs has been known, and 
is {till confe(s'd by all the World. But the generality know it only confuſedlyy and confeſs it no 
tarther than Teeth-outwards : For the conduR they take in their Stndies, gives the Lye to their 
Confeſſion ; ſince they att as if they truly believ'd their Mind was Infinite ; and are deſirous of y 
diving into things which depend on a great many Cauſes, whereof they commonly know not 
any_one. | ben li 

a here is ſtill another Failing, very cuſtomary with Studious Men ; and that is their applyin V. 

to too many Sciences at once ; fo that if they ſtudy fix hours a day, they ſometimes ſtudy Gif” Another 
fereat thirgs.& *Tis vilible, that this fault wi fumes from the ſame Cauſe as the others I have been Fav of 
ſpeakiag of. For there is great probability, that if thoſe, who ſtudied in this manner, knew —_ 
evidently how diſproportion'd it was to the Capacity of their Mind ; and that it was more pt 
to fill it with Error and Confuſion, than with true Science ; they would not let themſelves 
tranſported with the diſorderly motives of their Paſſion and Vanity : For wer. bop is not the 
way to be ſatisfy'd in our purſuits, but the moſt ready means to know nothing at all. | 


CHAP. IV. 


I. The Mind cannot dwell long upon Obje&s that have no Relation to it. 
or that include not ſomething of Infinity m them. 1I. The Inconſtancy of the 
Will, is the Cauſe of that want of Application, and conſequently of Error. 
JII. Our Senſations take us up more, than the Pure Idea's of the Mind : 
IV. Which is the Source of the Corruption of our Morals: V. And of the 
Ignorance of. the Vulgar fort of Men. 


HE Mind of Man is not only ſubjett to Error, for want of being Infinite, or for being , 7. 

of leſs Extent than the Obje&ts of its Conſideration ; as has been explain'd in the two 7h Mini 

laſt Chapters : But becauſe it is Inconſtant, and nothing Reſolute in its Attion 3 and 5%y,.. 

_— to keep the View fixt and ſteady on the Obje&, long enough to examine all the parts , Fr. 
of it. | | ; | : jets that 
The better to conceive the Cauſe of this Inconſtancy and: Levity of the Mind, we muſt know #-ve no&e 
that the Will is the Direqtreſs of its Action; that the, Will applies it. to the Objects which it king _ 
loves; and that the ſame Will is it ſelf in perperual fluctuation and diſquietude, whereof 1 aſſign pra Lg EIS 
this to be the Cauſe. , ſomerbing. 
{Tis not to be doubted but GOD 1s the Author of all thiags, and has made them- only for of #fizr 


Himſelf, and that he draws the Heart of Man towards him, by a Natural and Invincible Im-.* **** 

preſſion, which he | Perpernally influences him 1 a4 Bf | WES 
(Th impoſſible for GOD to have wi/”d that, there Mould be any Will that did not love 'Him, 

or that lov'd Him leſs than any other Good, if there could be any other beſides Himſelf ;-it beins 

impoſſible for Him to ordain, that a Will ſhould not love that which was ſupreamly Amiable, or 

ſhould love that :more which was leſs lovelyX And thus Natural Love muſt needs Carry ns to 

G O D, as proceeding from GOD, and noting bing able to ſtop the motions thereof, unleſs 

GOD Himſelf that impreſſes them. & There is no Will whatever, but neceſſarily follows = 

the. motions of this Loye:X The Righteous and the Wicked, the Bleſſed, and the Damned, love 

GO D with this Love Sand 'tis this Love, in-one ſenſe, that is the Cauſe of the Miſery of the | 

latter. For this Natural Love we have for GOD, heing the ſame thing with the Natural Impreflion, 

which carries us towards Good in general, towards Infinite -Soveraign Good ; 'tis maniteR - that 

all Minds love G O D with this Love, ſince there is no other that.is the Univerſal, the Infinite, 

the Soveraign Good.) For, laſtly, All Spirits, __ even the Divels, paſſionately defire to be Hap- 
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—_— waa 9 emprprniny being 
; a then lahouring thus with a perpetual thirſt;bei 
75 and Reſtleſs lopgings tor that Good jt 4s'not' in Poſlefſion 
cs M CeapE oats. Tit pps therefo ere the 
whach it} $ 4Capal ing y. re 
Oe ally to one mens other Objefts; and when ia this hurry and agitation, communicated to 
of pplica- by the Will, it mects with any Objett that carries the Mark of Good, 1 that by 
100, and jg the poul,makes it ſenhble of ſome internal Delight or Satisfaftion, then this Thirſt of the 
ronſequent- rjles anew ; theſe Delires,, Eagernelles, -and Fervencies are re-kindled; and the Mind oblig'd 
9 of £110: geait 99..thoma, fixes it ſelf only on the Object that either is or ſcems to be the cauſe of th 
approximate it to the Soul, that regales and feeds upoa it for ſome time. But the Em 
y 4 Creatures, being unable to Ali the Infinite Capacity of the Heart of Man; theſe little Plea- 
ſures, inſtead of extinguiſhing its Thirſt, only provoke and inflame it, and give the Soul a foo- 
liſh and vaig Hope of being ſatisfy'd in the multiplicity of Earthly Pleaſures; which produces afar 
greater Cay Ta h and an inconceivable Levity in the Mind, which ought to make the Diſco- 
very tq the Soul of all theſe Goods 5t! 
It's trye, when the Mind falls by chance upon an Objet of an Infinite Nature, or which in- 
cludes ſomething great and mighty in it, its unſettledneſs and caſting about ceaſes for ſome time: 
For finding that this Obje& bears the badge and character of thac which the Soul deſires, ir dwells 
upen it, and cloſes in with it for a conkigerable time : But this cloſing and adheſion, or rather ob- 
of the Mind; to examine Subjects iafinite, or too vaſt and uaweildy, is as uſeleſs to it, as 
that Levity, wherewith it conſiders thoſe that are proportion'd to its Capacity ; ſince 'tis too 
weak to accompliſh fo difficult aa Enterpriſe, and in vain it endeavours to effe&t it : (That which 
muſt render the Soul happy, is not, as | may ſpeak, the Comprehenſion of an Infinite Objett 
( this ſhe is uot capable of ) but the Love and Fruition of an Infinite Good, whereof the Will is 
capable, through the Motion of Love, contionally imprefs'd on it by GO D Himſelf. 
Which being thus, we need not wonder at the Ignorance and Blindneſs of ; becauſe 


their Mind being ſubjeQted to the Inconſtancy and Levity of their Heart, which hor rem it 
from conſidering any thing with a ſerious Application, is unable to penetrate into a ſubje&t any 
whit perplex'd, and difficulc. For, in ſhort, the Attentioa of the Mind is to iatelligible Objects, 
what a ſteady View of the Eyes is to thoſe of Sighe: And as a Man that can't fix his Eyes on the 
Bodies that are about him, can never ſee them well enough to diſtinguiſh the differences of their 
leaſt parts, and top diſcoyer all the Relations thoſe little parts have to one another : So a Man 
who cannot fix the Eye of his Mind upon the things deſir'd to be kgown, can never have a ſuffici- 
ent Knowledge to diſtinguiſh all the parts; and to obſerve all the Relations that may poſſibly be 
between themſelves, or themſelves and other ſubjects. 

Yet it is certain that all our Knowledge conliſts in a clear View of the Relations things ſtand in 
to one another. So that when it happens, as in difficult Queſtions, that the Mind muſt ſurvey 
at one ſight a multiplicity of Relations, that are between two things or more, it is plain, that if 
it has not conſider'd theſe things very attentively, or if it has but a confus'd Knowledge of them, 
it can never have a diſtin Perception of their Relation, and conſequently cannot make any ſolid 
Judgment of them. 

ITE. One of the main Cauſes of our Mind's wanting Application for Abſtrat Truths, is our ſeeing 
oy is oo them as at a Diſtance, whilſt other things are continually offering themſttves to the Mind, that 
» are nearer at hand : The great Attention of the Mind, brings home, as | may ſay, the remote 
thes the Idea's of the Objefts we conſider. But it often falls out, that when a Man is very intent on Me- 
Pureldes's taphyſical Speculation, he is ealily thrown off from them, by ſome accidental Senſations breaking 

in upon the Soul, which fit cloſer to it than thoſe Idea's: For there needs no more than a little 
Pleaſure or Pain todo it. The Reaſon whereof is, that Pleaſure and Pain, and all Seuſations ia 
_ the 1b general, -are within the very Soul : They modifie her, and touch her more to the quick, thag 
$e:4 ** the ſimple Idea's of Objedts of Pure Intelletion, which though preſent to the Mind, neither touctr 
Pars of 1b, AT modihe it at all. And thus the Mind on one hand, being of a ſtraitned and narrow reach, 
Book. and on the other, unable to prevent feeling Pain, and all its other Senſations, has its Capacity 
ld up with them; and ſo cannot at one and the ſame time, be /erſibte of any thing, and think 
freely of other ObjeQts that are not ſenſible: The Humming of a Fly, or of any other little 
Animal, ſu g it communicated to the principal part of the Brain, and perceiv'd by the Soul, 
is capable (do what we can) of interrupting our Conſideration of very Abſtract and Snblime * 

Fe Truths; becauſe no Abſtract Idea's modifie the Soul; whereas all Senſations do. 

Which & From hence ariſes that Stupidity and Droufineſs of the Mind, in regard of the moſt Funda- 
the Source Mental Truths of Chriſtian Morality; which Men know only in a Speculative and Fruitleſs man- 
of the Cor- ner, without the Grace of FESUS CHRIST. All the World knows there is a GO D, and 
—_— of that this GOD is to be ſerv'd and worſhipp'd. But who is it, that ſerves and worſhips him with- 

#% out the Divine Grace, which alone gives us a reliſh of Delight and Pteafbre, in theſe Duties ? 
{ There are but very few that do not perceive the Emptineſs, and Inconſtancy of Eatthly Goods, 

Ke ; . P : y 
and that are not convinc'd -with an Abſtra&t, though moſt certain and evident ConviRtion, that 
they are indeſerving of our Cares and Applicationty Bnt where are thoſe, who deſpiſe _ 
Goods 
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to confirm the Diſpoſition of their Heart : Thoſe who are Novice Conv have generally need —_ 
of an Indeliberate, or Preventing Pleafbre, to difintangle them from Senſible Goods, to which mr Love. 
they are faſtened by other Preventing, and Indeliberate Pleaſures. Sorrow and Remorſe of 
their Conlciences, are not ſufficient for this purpoſe z, and as yet they taſte no Joy : But the Juſt 
can live by Faith, and that in Indigeace ; and 'tis likewiſe in this Eſtate they merit moſt : Foraſ- 
much as Men being Reaſonable Creatures, G O D will be lov'd by them with a Love of Choice, 
and not with a Love of Inſtint, or an Indeliberate Love, like that wherewith we love Senſible 
things, without knowing they be Good, otherwiſe than from the Pleaſure we receive in them. Not- 
+ withſtanding, moſt Men having but little Faith, and yet conſtant © ities of taſting Plea- 
ſures, cannot long : ay their EleQtive Love for GO D, againſt their Natural Love for ſenſi- 
ble Goods, unleſs the DeleQation of Grace ſupport them againſt the Efforts of Pleaſure. For 
the Deletation of Grace produces, preſerves, and augments Charity, as Senſible Pleaſures 


Cupidity. 
Ot is apparent. envugh from what has been ſaid, that Men being never free from ſome Paſſion, 
or ſome cafant or troubleſome Senſations, have their Capacity and Extentof Mind much taken 


up ; and when they would imploy the remainder of its Capacity in examining any Truth, they 
are frequently diverted by ſome new Senſations; throngh the diſlike they take to that Exerciſe, 
and the Inconſtancy of the Will, which toſſes and bandies the Mind from Obje& to Obje&, with- 
out letting it ſtand ſtilthy So that unleſs we have habituated our ſelves from our Youth to the cog- 
quering all theſe Oppoſitions, as I have explain'd in the Second Part, we find our ſelves at 
laſt _—_— of piercing into any thing that's ſomewhat difficult, and demands ſomething of 
Application. ; 

Hence we are to conclude, That all Sciences, and eſpecially ſuch as include Queſtions very hard 
to be clear'd up, and explain'd, abound with an infinite number of Errors: And that we ought 
to have in ſuſpicion thoſe bulky Volumes we ſee daily compos'd on Medicine, Phyſics, and 4- 
lity ; and eſpecially on the particular Queſtions of thoſe Sciences, which are mach more complex 
than the general. We ſhould judge too theſe Books to have fo mnch leſs worth in them, as they 
are better entertain'd by the common fort of Men; I mean thoſe, who are little capable of Ap- 
plication, and know not how to ſet their Mind to work ; becauſe when an Opinion is cry'd np, 
and applauded by the People, in a matter difficult to be mage out, *ris an infallible ſign of its be- 
ing falſe, and founded only on the deluſive Notions of Senſe, or ſome falſe Lights of the Inia- 

tlOoNe—._ , . 
© Nevertheleſs 'tis not impoſſible for one Man to diſcover a great number of Troths, that were 

_—_ from Ages paſt ; ſuppoſing this Perſon to have nolack'of Parts, and who 'in Re- 
tirement; as remote as poſſible from every thing that might diſtra& his TROGIG applies him- 
2 ſelf ſeriouſly to the ſeeking Truth: Which makes thoſe appear none of the moſt reaſbuable Men; 
who deſpiſe Mr. Des-Carres's Philoſophy, without knowing 1t; for this'only Reaſbn, that ir ſeems 
next to impoſlible for a ſingle Man; to have found out Froth,- in things ſo 4 conceal'd as 

thoſe of Nature- Bur did "they know the way of Life, rtiat Phil dfe'; rhe rticans he 
imploy'd in his Studies to prevent the Capacity his Mind's being ſhar'd by other Obj | 
thoſe he meant to diſcover the Truth of: The diſtin&taefs' of his Idez's oh which | eftatb nun 
his A : And generally-all the advantages he had above the Ancienrs, by the New Diſco- 

yeries; they would certainly. receive a more and reaſonable Prejudice on'His behalf, rifat 
that of Antiquity, which gives Plato, Ariſtorle, diverſe others their | Aurtiority: 


And 
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And yet 1 would not adviſe them to. ground: only og this Prejudice, and to believe Mr. Des- 


Cattes 4 Great Man, .and his Philoſophy wy eng thoſe advantagious things that may be 


ſaid for it. Monſieur Des-Cartes Was & ke us, ſubje&t to Error agd Illufion, -no leſs than 
others. Not ha is Works, without even excepting his Geometry, but bears the Chara- 
&er. and Earneſt of the weakneſs of an Humane Mind. we ought not to take his word 
for what he teaches ; but read him according to his own Advice, with Precaution, by examining 
whether he is not deceiv'd, and believing nothing that he ſays, without $94 rm; login it ww 
own Evidence, and the ſecret Reproofs of our Reaſon. For, ina word, the $ 

traly, but what it evidently perceives. 


We have ſhewn in the preceding Chapters that our Mind is not infinite, that it is, on the con- 


trary, of but a very indifferent Capacity z and has that Capacity uſually fil'd with the Senſa- 
tions of the Soul : And,laſtly, that the Miad receiving its direQion from the Will, cannot ſteadil 
fix its view upon any Obje&, without being ſuddenly thrown off by the Will's FluQtuation 
Inconſtancy. *Tis moſt certain that theſe things are the moſt general Cauſes of our Errors; and 
I might ſtay here to make them more evident in particular: But what has been already ſaid, will 
be enough, with ſlich as are capable of Attention, to give them to underſtand the weakneſs of 
the Humane Mind ; I ſhalt treat more at large in the Fourth and Fifth Book, of the Errors that 
are owing to our Natural Inclinations, and our Paſſions ; of which we have now ſaid ſomething 


in this Chapter. 


—— 


The SECOND PART: o 


Concerning 


The Pure UNDERSTANDING. 


a 


Of the Natures of LIopx x's. 


— — 


CHAP. I. 


I. What is meant by Idea's. That they really exi$t, and are neceſſary to our 
Perceiving all material Objefts. II. A Particularization of all the ways 
poſſible for 1s to perceive External Objetts. 


I. 

Vhat 5 
neem by us; and it is not probable that the Soul goes out of the Body, and fetches a walk, as I may 
1ea's.That ſay, about the Heavens to contemplate all the Objects therein. 


they realy Tt ſees them not therefore by themſelves; and the immediate Obje& of the Mind, when it be- 


[nag fe holds the S»7, for example, 1s not the Sw, but ſomething intimately united to the Soul ; and the 


ry ro ow ſame thing which I call an /4ea. So that by the Term 74ea, I mean nothing but that Objet which 
Perceiving is immediate, or next to the Soul in its Perception of any thing. f 

mehr ah It ought to be well obſerv'd, That in order to the Mind's perceiving any Objc, it is abſolute» 

jet* IF neceſſary the Idea of that Obje& be aually preſent to it; which is ſo certain as not poſſible to 
be doubted of. But it is not neceſſary there ſhould be any thing withour like to that Idea : Forit 

often happens that we perceive things which don't exiſt, and which never were in Nature. And 

ſo a Man has frequently in his Mind real Idea's of things that never were. When a Man, for It 

ſtance, imagines a golden Mountain, it is indiſpenſibly aeceſſary the Idea of that Mouutain ſhould 

be really preſent to his Mind, When a Frantick, or a Man in a Fever,. or Aſlcep, ſees fome ters 

rible Animal before his Eyes, it is certain that the Idca of that Animal really exiſts. And vt 


* 


that Mountain of Gold and this Animal, never were in Being. | 
Notwithſtanding, Men being as it were naturally inclin'd to belicvc that none but Corporedl 
Objects exiſt, judge of the Reallity and Exiſtence of things quite otherwiſe than they ought. For 
when they perceive an Obje& by way of Senſe, they would have it moſt infallibly to exiſt, the 
it often happens, that there is nothing of it withoue ;, they will have moreover this Obje& to be 
juſt the ame as they perceive it, which yet never happens. But as for the Idea which necelſs- 
rily exiſts, and cannot be otherwiſe than we ſee it, they commonly judge without Reflettion, 
that it is nothing at all; as if Idea's had not a vaſt number of Properties (as that the Idea of # 
ſquare, for inſtance, were not yery different from that of any Number) and did not repreſent 
quite different things. Which is not conſiſtent with Norhing, ſince Nothing has no rope 
| is 
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55.5 we that every one will grant, that we perceive not the Objeds that are without us in» - 
mediately, and of themſelves. We ſee the Swn, the Srars, and infinite other Objetts without 
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'Tis therefore undoubtedly certain, that Idea's have a moſt real Exiſtence. - But let _ fy 
iuto their Nature, and their Eſſence ; and ſee what there is ia our Soul capable of maki wg 9 
the Repreſentatioas of all things. LL making 


Whatever things the Soul ves, are only of two ſorts; .and are either within or 


the Soul, Thoſe that are within the Soul, are her own proper Thoughts; that is; all her diffe- 
rent Modifications : For by the words, Thought, Manner of Thinking or Modification of the Soul, 
I mean Ml thoſe things in general, which cannot be in the Soul, without her iving-them z 
fach are her own Senſations, her Imaginations, her Pure Intelletions, or ſimply 'S., w. 
2iſo her Paſſions, and Natural Jnclinations. Now our Soul has no need of Idea's to perceive. all 
theſe things, becauſe they are within the Soul, or rather becauſe they are the very Soul it ſelf, 
ia ſuch or ſuch a manner ;, juſt as the real Rotundity of any Body and its Motion, are 1 ig but 


the Body figured and tranſlated, after ſuch or ſuch a fort. Er 5 EE 2 

But as to the things without the Soul, we can have no perception of them, but by the means 
of ldea's, upon ſuppolition tat theſe things cannot be intimately united to it; and they are of 
two ſorts, Spiritual and Material: As to the Spartinat, there is ſome nlity they may be 
Jiſcover'd to the Soul without Idea's, immediately by themſelves. For | Experience certi- 
fies us, that we cannot by an immediate Communication declare our Thoughts to one another, 
but only by words, and other ſeauſible Signs, whereunto we have annex'd our Idea's; yet we 
may ſay that G © D has ordain'd this kind of Oeconemy, only for the time of this Life, to pre- 


vent the Diſorders that might at preſent happen, if Men ſhould underſtand one another as they 
plcas'd. {But when Juſtice and Order ſhall reign, and we ſhall be delivered from the Captivity 
of our Body, we ſhall poſſibly communicate_our Thoughts by the intimate union of our ſelves, 


as *tis probable the Angels may do in HeavenJ# $0 that there ſeems to be no abſolute neceſlity 
Idea's, for the repreſenting things of a Spiritual Nature, liggs 'tis poſlible for them to be ſeen 
by themſelves, though in a very dark, and imperfe& manner% - : 

I enquire not here how two Spirits can be united to one another, or whether by that means they can This Pars 
open inwards, and make a mutual Diſcovery of their Thoughts, 1 believe however, there us no Subſtance & dag 
purely Intelligible, except that of GOD; and that nothing can be —— diſcovered but in hu Light, cauſe irmay 
and that the Union of Spirits cannot make them viſible. For though we be moſt intimately united with be paſſed 6- 
our ſelves, we both are, and ſhall be unintelligible to our ſelves, until we ſee our ſelves in G OD, and ver as be- 
he ſhall preſent to us, in our ſelves, the perfettly intelligible Idea, which he has of our Being, wncluded in "s 
his own. And thus though I ſeem to grant that Angels may manife#t to each other, what they are Of. 
and what they think ;, I muit wane? that I do it only becauſe 1 have no mind to diſpute it; provided yjeſs « 
it ſhall be granted me, what car't be conmroverted, namely, That we cannot diſcern material things by Man tnow 
themſelves, and without Ided's. what rbink 

I will explain in the Seventh Chapter, what my Notion is of the way whereby we know Spi- | 5 ye ge 
/ rits; and I will make it appear, that we cannot at preſent entirely kaow them by themſelves, _— of 
” though they may poſſibly be united to us. But I diſcourſe in this place chiefly of material Things, des. 
© which certainly are incapable of ſuch a manner of Union with our Soul, as is neceſſary to make 
them perceiv'd; for that, they being extended, and the Soul not, there is no proportion be- 
twixt them. And beſides, our Souls never depart from our Bodies, to meaſure the Greatneſs 
of the Heavens, and conſequently cannot ſee the Bodies that are without, otherwiſe than by the 
Idea's that repreſent them. And this is what all the World muſt agree to. 

We affirm then, that it is abſolutely neceſſary that the Idea's we have of Bodies, and of all 1. 
other Objects we perceive not immediately by themſelyes, proceed from cheſe ſame Bodies, or A Poricw- 
theſe ObjeRs, or elſe that our Soul has the power of producing theſe Idea's; or that G O D pro- {&izarion 
duc'd them together with her in the Creation ; or that he ptien Am them as often as we think of of a her 
any Objet ; or that the Soul has in her ſelf all the Perfe&tions which ſhe diſcovers in theſe Bodies ; ;j7 a _ 
or laſtly, is united with an All-perfet Being, who comprehends univerſally in himſelf all the z perceive 
Perfe&tions of Created Beings. * External 

There is no perceiving of Obje&ts, but by one of theſe ways : Let us examine without Pre- 9%j#s. 

ſeſſion which ſeems the probable'ſt of all, and not be diſheartacd at the difficulty of the Que- 

ion: It may be we ſhall give a Reſolution clear enough, though we pretend nor to give incon- 


mm SF 2 * 


. teſted Demonſtrations for all ſorts of Perſons; but only moſt convincing Proofs to ſuch as with 
d thoughtful Attention ſhall conſider them : For it probably would look like Raſhnefs and Preſump- 
, WW tion, to talk in a more poſitive manner. 
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F. Mitzzzancus Concerning | Book INI. * 


1 | GH & £1. 
b That Material Objef#s emit not Species which reſemble them. 


HE moſt common Opinion is that of the Periparerics, who , That External Ohe 
"Fay j etts ſend forth Species, which are like them ;, and that theſe Species are convey'd by the Exter- 


nal Senſes as far as the Commune Senſorium. They call theſe the Species [mpreſſe, becauſe 

imprinted by Obje&s on the outward Senſes. Theſe Impreſ#d Species being Material and Senſible 

aft made Jrrelligible by the Inrelleftxs Agens, and are fit to be receiv'd in the Intelleftu Patiens : 

Theſe Species thus Spiritualiz'd, are term'd Expreſſe, as being expreſ#d from the impreſ#d And 

by theſe it is that the Pariene Inrelleft knows all Material things. + : 

I ſhall not ſtand to finiſh the Explication of theſe Notable things, and of the diverſe ways Phi« 

loſophers have of conceiving them. For though they be not agreed about the number of the Fa- 

| culties which they attribute to the Internal Senſe and Under ng, and there are alſo many 

3 that are very dubious, whether they have any need of the Agent Intellef for the knowing Senſible 

3 Objedts ; yet they almoſt univerſally agree in the Emiſſion of the Species, or Images reſembling 
; | the Objedts they proceed from: And 'tis only on this Foundation they multiply tacir Faculties, | 

4 and defend their Ative Jnrelle, So that this Foundation, having no ſolidity, as will be ſeen 
4 by andby, there is no neceſſity of ſtanding to overthrow all the SuperſtruQtures they have buile 


Y upon It. | 
; T okdlataln then, it is got probable that Objects ſhould ſend out Species or Images in their own 
4 likeneſs; and theſe are my Reaſons for ir. The firſt js taken from the Impenerrabilicy of Bodies. 
4 All ObjeRs, as the Sw, the Srar:, as well as thoſe that are near our Eyes, cannot emit Species of 
a different Nature from themſelves : and for this Reaſon 'tis uſually ſaid by the (how's puts that 
theſe Species are groſs and material, to diſtinguiſh them from the expreſs Species, which are ſpirk 
tualiz'd : Theſe Impreſ#d Species of ObjeQts are therefore little Bodies. They cannot then pene» : 
trate each other, nor all the ſpaces betwixt Heaven and Earth, which muſt needs be fill'd with 
From whence *tis eaſie to conclude, that they muſt needs bruiſe, and batter one — 


them. 
3 ſome coming one way, and thwarting others coming another; and fo 'tis impoſlible they ſh 
3 render Objetts viſible. | ; 
3 Again, it is poſſible for one ſtanding on one Point, to ſee a great number of Objedts which 
F are in the Heaven, and on the Earth. There is then a neceſſity that the Species of all theſe 
Bodies be reduc'd into a Point. But they are Impenetrable, ſince they are extended, Ex» 
Lo, QC. 


But we not only can ſce from one end of the ſame Point, abundance of moſt large, and even 
immenſe Objefts : There is moreover not any Point in all theſe great Spaces of the World, from 
whence we cannot diſcover an almoſt inexhauſtible number of Obje&s, and even Objets as big | 

| as the Sur, the Acorn, and Heavens. There is not then any Point in the great Circumference 

| the World, wherein the Species of all theſe things ought not to center, which is contradictory to 
\ all appearance of Truth. _ "4 
if a Man The ſecond Reaſon is taken from the Change theſe Species undergo. It is certain the nearer an | 
yung mind Object is, the greater the Species ought to be, ſince we ſee the Object greater. Now we cannot 
. bow af, the ſee what "tis that can leſſen this Species, and what become of the Parts that compos'd it, whenit 
E Impreſſions Was greater. But that which is ſtill more difficult to conceive, according to their Notion, is 
Y of Vble how 1n beholding an Objet with Magnifying-glaſles, or a Microſcope, the y wo? grows on a ſud- 
ZH 5 : 


L objets,gbo dain, five or fix hundred times bigger than it was before ; for 'tis ſtill harder to be ſeen froi 
Y pike what adventitious Parts it can increaſe ſo mightily in an inſtant. 
2 : Wicated The third Reaſon is, that in looking on a perfe&t Cube, all the Species of its faces are unequal, : 


withous and yet we fail not to ſee all its faces equally ſquare : | And ſo in beholding in a Picture Oval: and 
Gs Parallelograms, which can only ſend forth PEW of a ſimilar Figure ; we ſec notwithſtanding Cir- 

Mr. Des. fles and Squares. For this makes it manifeſtly clear, that there is no neceſſity the Objett we be- 

Cartes's hold ſhould'produce Species like it ſelf, in order to our ſeciag it. 

Dioptrics, Laſtly, it is not conceivable, how it is poſſible for a Body, that is not ſenſibly exhauſted, to 
ſend conſtantly Species from out of it ſelf on every lide ; how it can continually fill with them, 
ſo very capacious Spaces all round about; and that with an incompreheuſible ſwiftneſs. For al 
ObjeRt that lay hid, in the very inſtant of its Diſcovery, may be ſeen many millions of Leagues 
on all ſides. And what ſeems much ſtranger yer, is, that the Bodies which have a great deal of 
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Action, as the Air, and ſome others, have not force enough to extrude from them their repre- ; 
ſentative Images; which the groſſeſt and leaſt a&tive Bodies can do, as Earth, Stones, and almoſt 
all hard Bodies. 


But I ſhall not ſpend more time in producing all the Reaſons that oppugn this Opinion, becauſe 
that would be an endleſs work; the leaſt Eſſay ot Thought turniſhing out an inexhauſtible num- | 
ber of them. Theſe we have already urg'd, are enough, and eyen more than were neceſſary | 
after what has been ſaid relating to this Subject, in the firſt Book, when we explain'd the Errors | 
of the Senſes. But there being ſuch a multitude of Philoſophers devoted to this Opinion, I thought 
it neceſſary to ſay ſomething of 1t, to put them upou retlecting on their own Thoughts. 
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CHAP. III oo 
(That the Soul bas no Power to produce Idea's:). The Cauſe of the Errot 
Men are guilty of, upon this Subjef. _ 45k 


if & H E ſecond Opinion is theirs, who believe that our Souls have the Power 


20 200 


ldea's of the things they would contemplate ;, and that they are miov'd to 
them, by the impreſſions Objets make 'upon the Body ; 'though theſe - im ' 


agai wholly 
new ; ſo Man has the Power of Creating and Annihilating the Idea's of all things as he pleaſes. 
Bnt there's very good reaſon to ſuſpet&t all theſe Opinions, that elevate Man © wigh) AS 
Notions which commonly derive: from his vain and haughty Heart, and which | Father 


No Man can doubt but that Idea's are real Beings, ſeeing they have real Properties, that they 


differ one from another ; and that they repreſent quite different things. Nor can it 


they pleaſe, we incur the danger of maintaining that Men have power of Beings more 
noble and more perfeR, than the World which GO D has created. But this ion never 


Senſes; or if we look upon it as a Being, *tis a Being ſo ſlender and contemptible, that we fancy 
it annihilated, as ſoon T dine from = Mind. $ fy 

But though it ſhould be true, that Idea's were only little, pitiful, deſpicable Beings ; they are 
however Beings, and Beings Spiritual: And Men having not the Power of Creating, have got 
conſequently the Power of Producing them. For the ProduQtion of Idea's in the manner they 
explain it, is a true Creation , and though they endeavour to palliate, and ſoften the Prefump- 
tion and Harſhneſfs of this Opinion, in ſaying, that the Produttion of 1dea's ſuppoſes ſomething 
-—mergh and Creation ſuppoſes nothing ; yet they bring no Reaſon to ſolve the Knot of the 

ifficulty. 3 

For it ought well to be heeded, That there is no greater difficulty in producing Something 
out of Nothing than in producing it, by preſuppoling another thing, out of which it could not 
be made, and which could contribute nothing to its Produftion. There is no greater difficulty, 
for inſtance, in the Creation of an Angel, than in the Production of an Angel from a Stone : Be- 
cauſe a Stone being a Being of a quite oppoſite kind, cannot be any ways ſerviceable to the Pro- 
duction of an Angel. Burt it may contribute to the Produdtion of , of Gold, G&c. be- 
cauſe Stone, Gold, and Bread, are only the ſame Extenſion, of a diverſe Configuration, and all 
theſe are Material things. | 

Nay, it is even harder to produce an Angel out of a Stone, than to produce it out of Nothing ; 
becauſe to the producing an Angel out of a Stone, © far as that is poſſible to be done, the Stone 
mult be firſt Annihilated, and afterwards the Angel Created ; but ſimply to Create an Angel, 
there needs no Annihilation at all. If then! the Mind produces its Idea's from the Material Im- 
preſſions the Brain receives from Objects, it does ſtill the ſame thing, or a-thiag as difficult, or 
even diffculter, than if it Created them : Since Idea's being Spiritpal cannot be produc'd ont of 
Material Images that are in the Brain, to which they have no thy mt or Analogy. 

But ſome will ſay, That an Idea is not a Subſtance : Be it ſo; bus ſtill it is a Being, and a Be- 
ing of a Spiritual kind : And as it is impoſſible to make a Square” of a Spirit, noun a Square 
be not a Subſtance ſo *tis impoſſible to frame a Spiritual Idea, out of a Material Su e, tho” 
an Idea were not a Subſtance. | -»— 

But ſuppoſe we ſhould allow the Mind of Man to have an abſolute Power of Creating, and An- 
nihilating the Idea's of things; yet after all; he would never imploy it to the producing them. 
For as a Painter, mo never ſo excellent at his Art, could not repreſent an Animal he had 
never ſeen, or had no Idea of ; fo that the Pi&ture he was oblig'd to make of ir, would not be 


like that unknown! Animal ; ſo a Man could not form the Idea of an ObjeR, unleſs he knew it 


before; that is, unleſs he had already the Idea of it, which has no dependance on his tat 
al. © ” # But 
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But if he has the Idea of it already, he knows the Obje&t; and *tis needleſs to form'a new 
_ of it. *Tis therefore needleſs to attribute-to-the Mind of Man the power of producing its 

ca's. | 2 | 

It may perhaps -be ſaid, that the Mind has general and confus'd Idea's, which it does not pro- 
duce; and that thoſe which it produceth are particular, more clever and diſtin ; but it all comes 
to the ſame thing. For as a Painter could not draw the Picture of a particular Man, fo as to be 
certify'd he had hit it right, unleſs he had a diſtin& Idea of him, and even unleſs the Perſon him- 
ſelf ſhould fit; ſo the Mind that had only the Idea, for inſtance, of Being, or of an Animal in 
general, .could not repreſeat to it ſelf an Horſe, nor form any very diſtind in& Idea thereof, nor be 
allurd this Idea pertealy reſembled an Horſe, unleſs it had a former Idea thereof, wherewith to 
collate this ſecond. ' New if it had a former, it is in vain to form a ſecond : And the Queſtion 
proceeds upon that former. Therefore, &c, 

It is true, that whilſt we conceive a Square by pure Intelle&tion, we may beſides —_— = 
that is, perceive it by drawing the Image of it in the Brain, But'tis to be obſerv'd in 
place, that we are not the real and principal Cauſe of. that Image ; but it would take up too much 
time to explain.it : And again,: that the ſecond Idea, which accompanies that Image, is fo far 
from being more diſtia4 and accurate than the others, that, on the contrary, it owes all its Ex- 
atneſs. to irs Reſemblance with the firſt, which ſerves to regulate the ſecond. For, in brief, it 
is not to be believ'd, that the Imagination, or even the Senſes, make us a more diſtia&t Repreſen- 
tation of Objects, than the Pure Intelle& , but only that they make the Mind more concern'd, 
and applicative : . For the Idea's of Senſe and Imagination, are not diſtin& any farther, than 
they are conformable with thoſe of Pure latelle&ion. |The Image of a — for inſtance, 
that the Imagination delineates in the Brain, is no otherwiſe juſt and regular, than as it con» 
forms with the Idea of a Square, which we have by Pure Intelle&tion. *Tis that Idea which 
regulates the Image. *Tis the Mind that conduQts the Imagination, and obliges it, as I may 
ſay, to look time after time, whether the Image painted by it, be a Figure of four right and 

ual Lines, whoſe Angles are exaQtly right : la a word, if that which is ;:magir'd, be like that 
which is conceiv'd. 

After what has been ſaid, I ſuppoſe no body can doubt, but it is an Error, in thoſe that affirm 


- 
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oculis cer- the Mind can form the Idea's of Objeas ; ſince they attribute to the Mind a Power of Creating, 
no,quanto and even of Creating with Wiſdom and Order, though it has no Knowledge of what it does; 


pro ſui na- 


tura vicr 


a thing utterly inconceivable. But the Cauſe of this their Error, is that cuſtomary Judgment 


niora ſunt Men make of one thing's being the Cauſe of another, whea they are found conjoin'd together 
iis quz a-ſuppoſing that the true Cauſe of this Effet be unkaown to them. *'Tis for this Reaſon, that every 
Nimo im- 
telligo. 
Aug. 6. 3. 
de Vera 
Religione. 


one concludes, that a Bowl in motion, meeting with another, is the true and principal Cauſe of 
the motion it communicates to it ; that the Will of the Soul, is the true and principal Cauſe of 
the motion of the Arm, and ſuch like Prejudices as theſe; becauſe ir always happeus that a Bowl 
is mov'd, when it lies in the way of another that knocks againſt it, and we move our Arms al- 
moſt as often as we wi/t it; and we do not ſenſibly perceive what elſe could be the Cauſe of theſe 
Motions. 

But when an Effect is not ſo conſtant an attendant on any thing that's not the Cauſe of it, there 
are ever very many who believe this thing to be the Cauſe of the Effet that happens, though all 
Men fall not into this Error, A Comer, for inſtance, appears, and preſently after a Prince goes off, - 
&c. Stones are expos'd to the Moon, and are caten with Worms: The $7 is in Conjunttion with 
Mars, at the Nativity of a Child ; aad that Child has ſome Fortune extraordinary : This 1s Argu- 
ment ſufficient to perſwade a great many, that the Comer, the Aſoon, the Conjunttion of the Sur 
with 2ars, are the Cauſes of the Effetts I have mention'd, aud of others that are like them: And 
the Reaſon why all the World is not of the ſame Opinion, is their Obſervation that the like Ef- 
feats do not at all times attend theſe Cauſes. 

But all Men having commonly Idea's of Objcas preſeat totheir Mind, when they delire it; and 
this happening many times a day, very few of them but conclude, that the Will, which ac- 
companies the Production, or rather Preſence of Idea's, is the true Cauſe of them becauſe they 
ſee nothing at the ſame time to which they can attribute them: And they imagine that Idea's ceaſe 
bps. when out of the view of the Mind ; and that they begin to exilt again, when re-preſen- 
ted tO it. 

*'Tis upon the ſame account too, that ſome judge that External Objects ſend forth Images that 
reſemble them ; ſo as has been ſaid in the preceding Chapter. For it bciag impoſſible to ſee Ob- 
jets by themſelves, or any otherwiſe than by their Idea's, they judge that the Object produces the 
{dea; becauſe when *tis preſent, they ſee it, when abſent, it diſappears z and the preſence of the 
ObjeR, almoſt always is found in company with the Idea that repreſeats it to us. 

However, if Men were not raſh and inconſiderate in their judgments, they ought only to con- 
clude from the Idea's of things being preſent to their Mind, whenever they will have them, 
that according to the order of Nature, their Will is for the moſt part neceſſary to their having 
theſe Idea's, but not that the Will is the True and Principal Cauſe that exhibits them to ' the 
Mind, much leſs that the Will produces them out of nothing, or in the manner they explain it. 
Nor is there any more Reaſon for concluding, that Objects emit Species that reſemble them ; be- 
cauſe the Soul has ſeldom any Perception of them, but whea they are preſent ; bur only that the 
Obje& is for the moſt part neceſſary to the Idea's being preſent to the Mind. Laſtly, They 
ovght not to conclude, that the Bowl ia motion, is the principal aud true Cauſe of the m_ 
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her, which it meets in its way ſince the firſt has no power of moving it ſelf. They can JA 

he wg rb that the Colliſion of the two Bowls, is an occaſion to the Author of the motion hy on 

of Matter, to execute the decree of his Will; which is the univerſal Cauſe of all things, by com- ;;” >; 

municating to the other Bowl a part of the motion of the firſt; that is, to ſpeak more clearly, concerning 

by willing that the latter ſhould acquire as much motion as the former loſt ; for the impellent force Method. 

of Bodies can be nothing but the Will of him that preſerves them, as will be made appear in ano- 


ther place. 


% 


C HiAP. IV. 


That we perceive not Objefs by means of Idea's Created with us. That 
GOD does not produce them in us, every moment we have need of 
them. 


HE third Opinion is of thoſe who pretend, That all 1dea's are Created with w. For 

our better diſcovering how little likelihood there is in this Opinion, we muſt conſider 

that there are in the World many quite different things, whereof we have Idea's. But 
to mention only ſimple Figures, it is certain that the number of them is infinite; and even if we 
fix only on an Elipſes, "tis not to be doubted but the Mind can conceive an infinite number of 
Ellipſes of a different Species; inaſmuch as it can conceive, that one of its Diameters may be 
lengthened to Infinity, the other i OY the ſame. 

So ſince the eghe of a Triangle may be augmented or diminiſh'd to Infinity, the ſide which 
ſerves for the Baſe, being ſtill the ſame, we conceive there may be infinite Triangles _ 
ſame Baſe, of a different Species. And moreover, which I deſire may be well conſfider'd here, 
the Mind in ſome manner perceive: that infinite number,though it can imagine but a very few, and a 
Man cannot, at one and the ſame time, have particular and diſtin& Idea's of many Triangles of a 
different Species. But that which ſhould be moſt — attended to, is, that this general Idea 
the Mind has of an infinite number of Triangles of a different Species, is a ſufficient _ that 

we cannot 


if we cannot conceive by particular Idea's all theſe different Triangles; in a word, i 

comprehend Infinity, *tis not for want of Idea's, or becauſe Infinity is not preſent to our Mind 3 
but meerly for want of the Mind's Capacity and Comprehenſion. If a Man ſhould apply himſelf 
to the conſidering the Properties of all the diverſe Species of Triangles, and even ſhould eternally 
purſue this ſort of Study, he would find new and particular Idea's, in an endleſs ſucceſſion : But 


his Mind would tire under the unprofitable Diſquiſtion. 

What I have now ſaid of Tr-angles, may be apply'd to Figures of five, ſix, an hundred, a 
thouſand, or ten thouſand ſides, and fo up to infinity. And if the ſides of a Triangle, being ca- 
pable of infinite Relations with each other, can make Triangles of infinite Species; it is eaſie to be 
ſeen that the Figures of Four, Five, or of a Million of ſides, are capable of much greater Diffe- 
rences, as being ſubje& to a far greater number of Relations and Combinations of their ſides than 
ſimple Triangles. 

The Mind then diſcerns all theſe things, and has Idea's of theni all. And *tis certain theſe Idea's 
will never be exhauſted, though it ſhould imploy jiafinite Ages in the conſideration of one Figure 
only; and if it perceives not theſe infinite ih ab. all at once, or if it comprehend not infinity, 
'tis only becauſe its Capacity is too ſhort and limited. It has then an infinite number of Idea's : 
What faid 1, an infinite number ? It has ſo many infinite numbers of Idea's, as there are different 
Figures : Inſomuch that there being an infinite number of different Figures, the Mind muſt have 
an infinity of infinite numbers of Idea's, for the Knowledge of Figures only. 

Now I demand of them, Whether *tis probable that GO D has created ſo many things with the 
Mind of Man ? For my own part it can never enter into my Head,eſpecially ſince it might be done 
in another moſt ſimple and eafie manner, as we ſhall ſee by and by. For whereas G O D acts al- 
ways by the moſt ſimple means, it ſeems unreaſonable to explain our manner of knowing Objeds, 
by admitting the Creation of an infinity of Beings, whea the difficulty may be reſoly'd in a way 
more eaſie and natural. | 

But what if the Mind had a Magazine of all the Idea's neceſſary to its Perception of things ? 
It would be ſtill extreamly difficult to explain, how the Soul could make choice of them, to re- 
preſent Objetts to her ſelf ; how, for inſtance, ſhe could bring it about to perceive the Swr, when 
it were preſent to the Eyes of the Body. For ſince the Image, the Sw» imprints in the Brain; is 
nothing like the Idea we have of it, as has been formerly prov'd; and ſince likewiſe the Soul per- 
ceives not the Motion the Sr produces in the Fund of the Eye, and in the Brain; it is not con- 
ceivable, how among ſuch an infinite number of Idea's which ſhe had, ſhe could exactly divine 
which it was neceſſary to repreſent, for the imagining or ſeeing of the S«7. It cannot then be 
ſaid, that the Idea's of things were created with us, and that this is ſufficient for our perceiving 
the Objects that are round about us, OA 

Nor can it be ſaid, that G O D produces every moment ſo many new Idea's, as we perceive dif- 
terent things. This is ſufficiently refuted, by what oy _ faid in this Chaptet: Beſides it is 
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neceſſary, we ſhould aQually. baye in our ſelves the Idex's of all things at all times, ſince at all 
times we can Willthe conceivingall things. Which we could never do, unleſs we had already 
a confus'd Perception of them ;, that is, unleſs we had an infinite number of Idea's preſent to 
our Mind. For, to conclude,) we cannot W:# the Thinking on Obje&s, whereof we have ng 


Idea. 


CHAP. V. 


That the Mind perceives neither the Eſſence nor the Exiſtence of Objeds, 
by confedering its own Perfefions. That none but G O D ſees them 


mn that manner. 


HE fourth Opinion is,, That the Mind ſtands in need of nothing, but it ſclf,, to perceive Ob- 

jetts ;, and that it may by refletting on it ſelf and its own Per fettions, difcover all things that are 
External tout. | 

It is certain that the Soul perceives in her ſelf, and without Idea's, ail the Senfations and Paſſi« 


ons ſhe 1s capable of : Pleaſure, Pain, Cold, Heat, Colours, Sounds, Odours, Faſts, her Love, 


her Hatred, her Joy, her Sorrow, and the reſt : Becauſe all the Senfations, and Paſſions of the 
Soul, repreſent nothing out of her ſelf, which reſembles them, and they are only the Modifica- 
tions the Mind is capable of. But the difficulty lies in knowing, whether the Idea's that re- 


preſent things exteriour to the Soul, and reſemble them in one manner, as the Idea's of the 


Sun, of an Huuſe, of an Horſe, of a River, are nothing.but the Modifications of the Soul : So 


that the Mind has no need of any thing but it felf, to repreſent all theſe things that are with» * 


out it. | 
There are thoſe who make no ſcruple to affirm, Thar the Soul being made for Thinking, 


has in it ſelf, I mean by conſidering its own Perfe&ions, all that is neceſlary to its Perception of 


Objecrs: For being in Effet more noble than all the things it diſtintly conceives, it may be faid 
to contain them in ſome Eminent ſort, as the Schools love to ſpeak ; that is, in a more noble and 


ſublimated manner than they are in themſelves. They pretend that ſuperiour Beings compre- 


hend after this manner the Perfe&ions of the inferiour. And hereupon, being the nobleſt Crea- 


tures that they know, they flatter themſelves with poſſeſſing in a Spiritual manaer all that is in the * 


Viſible World, and with being able by diverſly modifying themſelves, to perceive all that the 


Humane Mind can attain to know. In a word, they would have the Soul to be a fort of an In- _ 
relligible World that comprehends in it felf the Material and Senſible World, and inhaitely 


more. | 
But methinks tis a bold Stroke, to offer a Defence of this Opinion: *Tis, if I miſtake not, a 


Natural Vanity, the love of Independency, and the dclire of reſembling Him, who comprehends 


in Himſelf all Beings; that confounds the Mind, and makes us imagine our ſelves the Poſſeſſors 
of what we have not. Say nor, ſays St. Aguſtin, that ye are a Light to your ſelves. For "tis only 
GOD that is a Light to Himſelf, and who may by conlidering Himſclt, ſee all that he has pro- 
duc'd, and all that he is able to produce. 

'Tis moſt certain; That there was none but GOD before the Creation of the World, and 


that He was not able to produce it without Knowledge, or without Idea : That conſequently the. 


Idea's which GO D had, are not different from Himſelf; and fo all the Creatures, even the moſt 
Terreſtrial and Material arein GO D, though in a manner altogether Spiritual, and to us in- 
comprehenſible. 


G 0 D ſees therefore in Himſelf all Beings, by Refletion made on His own Perfettions that | 


repreſent them to Him. He has beſides the perte&t Knowledge of their Exiſtence: For tince they 


depend upon His Will for their Exiſtence, and He cannot be ignorant of His own Will: it fol- - 


tows that He cannot be ignorant of their Exiſtence ; and conſequently GO D beholds within Him- 
ſelf not only the Eſſence of things, - but their Exiſtence alſo. 

But *tis not the ſame with Created Spirits, as not being able to ſee in themſelves either the Eſ- 
ſence or the Exiſtence of Things. They cannor ſee the Eſſence of them in themſelves, ſince be- 
ing of a ſhort and limited Capacity, they contain uot | all Beings, as GOD does ; who may be 
ſtil'd an Univerſal Being ; or ſimply He that 7s, as He ca!ls Himſelf. Secing then the Humane 
Mind is capable of knowing all Beings, and Infinite Beings, and yet contains them not in it ſelf; 
"tis an jnfallible Argument, that it fees not their Efſence in it ſelf. For the Mind has not only a 
ſucceſlive ſight of firſt one thing, then another, it alſo attually perceives /NFINITE : Though 
it does not comprehend it, as has been ſaid in the foregoing Chapter. Wherefore being neither 
actually infinite, nor capable of infinite Modifications at the ſame time, it is abſolutely impoſſible 
it ſhould ſee in it ſelf what it does not contain , it ſees nor then the Eſſence of things by conſide- 
ring its own Perfettions, or by the diverſe modifying of it ſelf. 

Nor does it ſee their Exiſtence in it ſelf, becauſe they depend not on its Will for their Exi- 
ſtence ; and the Idea's of things may be preſent to the Mind, though they do not exiſt at all. 
For every one may have the Idea of a golden Mountain, though there be no ſuch thing as a golden 
Mountaia ig Nature ; And though we rely on the Teſtimonies of the Senſes in our judging of the 
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Exiſtence of Ohbjeds, yet Reaſon does not aſſure us that we ought always to believe them, ſince k 


we manifeſtly diſcover that they abuſe us When a Man's Blood, for inſtance, is well warm'd; or - 
only whea he ſleeps, he ſees ſometimes before his Eyes, Fields, Battles, and the like, $0? das 
are not preſent, and which poſlibly never were. *Tis then indubitable, that the Mind neither 
in it ſelf, nor by it ſelf, ſees the Exiſtence of things,” but in that particular depends on ſome- 


thing elſe. 


CH A P. VI. 
That we ſee all things in G OD. 


E have examin'd in the preceding Chapters Four different ways for the Mind's per- 
go) External Objetts ; noue of which ſeems likely to be true. There only remains 
the Fifth, which alone ſeems agreeable to Reaſon, and the propereſt to manifeſt the 

Dependance our Minds have on G OD in all ovr Thoughts. 

"Tis requiiite to our perfect Underſtanding ir, to call to Mind what has been deliver'd in the 
foreg,oins, Chapter, viz. That *tis abſolutely neceſſary for GOD to have in Himſelf the Idea's of 
all the Beings He has created, lince otherwiſe he could not have produc'd them : And that here- 
by he ſe& all theſe Beings by conſidering the Perfeftions he includes, whereunto they are related. 

We ought to know farther, that GO D is moſt ſtrifly united to our Souls by His Preſence ; fo 
that He may be ſaid to be the place of Spirits, as Space is the place of Bodies. Theſe two things 
being ſuppos'd, it 1s certain that the Mind can fee what there 1s in GO D, which repreſents Crea- 
ted Beings; that being moſt Spiritual, moſt Intelligible, and moſt cloſely Preſent to the Mind. 
And ſo the Mind may fee in GOD all the Works of G © D, ſuppoſing GO D willing to diſcover 
to it what He has in Himſelf, that repreſents them. Here then are the Reaſons which ſeem to | 
prove He we:4 rather do this, than create an infinite number of Idea's in every Mind. | 

la the firlt place, though it be not deny'd abſolutely that G O D might have made infinite up- 
on infinite Numbers of Beings, Repreſentative of ObjeQs with every Mind he has created ; yet 
it is not to be belicy'd that He has done it. For it is not only moſt agreeable to Reaſon, but more- 
over apparent from the Oeconomy of all Nature, that GOD never effe&ts by moſt Round-about 
and dithcult ways, what can be done in ways moſt ſimple and eafie : GOD makes nothing needleſs, 
and without Reaſon. That which ſhews His Wiſdom and His Power, is not the working little 
things by great means; this is againſt Reaſon, and the ſign of a limited Underſtanding : But on 
the contrary, the eftectiag great things by moſt ſimple and eafie ways. Thus it is that purely 
with Extenlion He produces all we ſee admirable in Nature ; even that which gives Life and Mo- 
tion to Animals. For thole who would have abſolute Subſtantial Forms and Faculties, and Souls 
in Animals, diſtiaguiſh'd from the Blood and Organs of their Body, for the performance of their 
functions, will at the ſame time have GOD to want Underſtanding, -or ſuppoſe him unable to 
effect thoſe admirable things with Extenſion all alone. They meaſure the Power of GOD and 
His ſuprcam Wiſdom, by the Littleneſs of their own Mind. Since then it is poſſible for GOD to 
to make all things vilible to our Minds, by ſimply Willing they ſhould ſee what is in the midſt 
of themſelves; that is, what He has in Himſelf, Relative and Repreſentative of theſe things ; 
it is ot likely He ſhould have done otherwiſe; and that He ſhould produce for that purpoſe infi- 
nite upon infinite Idea's, withevery Mind that He has created. 

But *tis to be well obſerv'd, that we cannot conclude that our Minds ſee the. Eſſencg of GOD, 
from their ſeeing all things in G O Dia this Nature : becauſe what they ſee is moſt imperfeR, 
whereas G 0 D is moſt perfet. They ſee matter Divilible, Figur'd, &c. and in GOD there is 
nothing Divilible or Figur'd. For GOD is all Being, as being infinite, and comprehending all; 

But He is uot any Bing in particular z mean while what we ſee, is only one or more Beings in 
particular, and we cumprehend not that perfect Simplicity of GOD, who concludes all Be- 
2s Within Himſelf, Beſides which 1t may be ſaid, that we ſee not the Idea's of Things, fo + 
much as the Things repreſcated by the Idea's; for in ſeeing a Square, for inſtance, we uſe not 

to ſay, we ſee the Idea of that Square which is united to the Mind, but only the Square that is 
without. 

The ſecond Reaſon which obliges me to think that we ſee all Beings, becauſe G OD wills the 
diſcovery of what is in Himſelt, repreſenting them; and not becauſe we have ſo many Idea's 
created with us, as there are things to be ſeen, is, that this iaſtates created Miads in an abſolute 
Dependance upon GO D, and in the greateſt that poſlibly can be. For it being ſo, we not only 
can ſce nothing but what GOD will have us ſee, but alſo can ſee nothing, except what He makes : 
us ſee. We are not ſufficient of our ſelves, but our ſufficiency fs of GOD : Non ſumns ſuſficiemes 2 Cor.3.5. 
cooitare aliquid a nobis tanquam ex nobts, ſed ſufficient ia noſtra ex Deo et. 'Tis GOD Himlelf that 
ealizhtens the Philoſophers, in that Science which ungrateful Men call Natural , though it is 
deriv'd to them from Heaven. GOD hath ſhewed it unto them : Deus enim lis manifeſtavit. Rom.1.1g 
He is properly the Light of the Mind, and the Father of Lights: Pater Luminum. *Tis He who Jac. 1. 17. 
teaches Men Knowledge : Qs docet hominem Scientiam. In a word, He is the true Light, that P{+ 94-10- 
lighteth every Man that cometh into the World. Lux vera que illuminat omnem hominem venientem 19s 1+ 9+ 
1 bunc mundnum. 
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F. MarrezraAncit Concerning Book 111. 
For *tis no eaſie thing to comprehend diſtinaly the Dependance our Minds have on G © D, in 


» all their particular Actions ſuppoſing they have every thing, we diſtintly know to be neceſſary 


to their Afting, or all the Idea's of things preſent to their Mind, And that general and confus'd 
term Concourſe, whereby they offer to explain the Dependance Creatures have on G OD, raiſes 
no diſtin& Idea in a conſiderate Mind ; and yet it is convenient Men ſhould molt diſtintly know, 
how altogether impotent they are without G O D. 23 ; So 

But the ſtrongeſt Reaſon of all,is the manner of condu@ the Mind takes in the perceiving every 
thing: It is manifeſt, and known to every one's own experience, that when we would think on 
any thing in particular, we firſt caſt about our View upon all Beings in general, and afterwards 
apply our ſelves to the conſideration of the Objet we deſire to think on: Now it is undoubtedly 
certain, that we could not deſire the ſight of any particular Objet, but we muſt have already 
ſeen it, though it were confuſedly and in general : So that it being poſlible to defire the ſeeing 
all Beipgs, ſometimes one, and ſometimes another, it is certain that all Beings are preſent to our 
Mind ; and it ſeems that all Beings can be no otherwiſe preſent to our Mind, thanas GOD is 
prefent to it ; that is, He that contains all things in the ſimplicity of his Eſſence. 

It ſeems too that the Mind would not be capable of repreſenting to it felt the tniverſal Idea's 
of Genus, Species, and the like, unleſs it ſaw all Beings included in one. For every Creature be- 
ing a particular Being, it can't be ſaid, we ſce any thing created when we ſee, for example, a 
Triangle in general. In fine, I do not believe there is any way of accounting tor the manner of 
the Mind's knowing ſeveral abſtra&t and general Truths, but by the preſence of Him who cag 
enlighten the Mind ten thouſand different ways. . 

In ſhort, the fineſt, the moſt ſublime, the moſt ſolid and primary proof (or that which ſup- 

ſes leaſt things) of the Exiſtence of a GOD, is the Idea we have of what is infinite : For it 
1s certain that the Mind perceives infinite, though it does not comprehend it; and that it has a 
moſt diſtin& Idea of G O D, which can only arrive, throngh the Union it has with Him. Since 
*tis inconceivable, that the Idea of a Being infinitely perteft, as is that we have of GOD, ſhould 
be any thing of a created Nature. 

But the Mind has not only the Idea of infinite, but this Idea is precedaneous to that of finite : 
For we conceive infinite Being, from our conceiving Being only, not conſidering whether it be 
finite or infinite, Butin order to conceive Finite Being, it is neceſſary to preſcind ſomewhat from 
that general Notion of Being, which conſequently muſt precede it. So then the Mind perccives 
not any thing, except in the Idea it has of Infinite ; and fo far is that Idea from being form'd of 
a confus'd colletion of all the Idea's of particular Beings, as the Philoſophers imagine ; that on 
the contrary, all theſe particular Idea's are only participations of that general Idea of infinite; 
as GOD derives not his Being from the Creatures, but all the Creatures have their ſubliſtence 


from Him. 


The laſt Proof, which poſſibly may go for a Demonſtration with thoſe who are us'd to abſtraQt | 


Reaſonings, is this. *Tis impoſſible tor GOD to have any other Principal End of his Attions 


than Himſelf. This is a common Notion with all Men capable of any Reflefion; and Holy Scri- | 


pture will not ſuffer us to doubt, that GOD has created all things tor Himſelf. It is neceſſary 


then not only that our Natural Love, I mean the Motion he produces in our Mind, ſhould tend - 


rowards him ; but alſo that the Knowledge and the Light he gives it, ſhould diſcover ſomething to 


us Which is in» Him: For all that comes from GOD, can have no other End but GOD. If 
GOD has made a Mind, and given it the S»» for its Idea, or for the immediate Obje of its - 
Knowledge, G OD, we ſhould think, had made that Mind and the Idea of that Mind for the Sn, 


and not for Himſelf. 


GOD cannot therefore make a Mind for the Knowledge of his Works, were it not that this 
Mind ſhould in ſome fort ſee GOD in contemplating his Works. $o that it may be ſaid, that 
unleſs we ſaw GOD in ſome manner, we ſhould ſee nothing at all ; juſt as we ſhould love _— | 


at all, except we lov'd GOD; that is, except G O D continually impreſs'd on us the love 


thing without Him ; ſince we cannot love particular Goods, but by determining towards t 
Goods the motion of Love that GOD gives us for Himſelf. Thus as we love not any thing, 


Good in general. For that Love being our Will, we are unable to love any thing, or will any 
but 


by means of that neceſſary Love we have for GOD; ſo we know Cs but through that ne- 
ave of the Creatures, * 


being only the Reſtrictions of the Idea of the Creator, as all the Motions of the Will towards 


ceſſary Knowledge we have of Him, all the particular Idea's which we 


the Creatures, are only Determinations of the Motion towards the Creator. 


I ſuppoſe there is no Theologi#t but will agree with me in this, that the Impious love G O D, with | 


this Natural Love I ſpeak of : And St. Auguſtin, and ſome other of the Fathers maintain'd it as4 
thing undoubted, that the Wicked ſee in G O D the Rules of Morals, and cternal Truths. So 


Lib. 14.de that the Opinion I am explaining ought not to trouble any body. Ab Wa incommutabili luce Vt 
Trin. cap. ritatts, etiam impinus, dim ab ea avertitur, quodammodo tangitur. Hizc e#t quod etiam impii cogitat 


13. 


eternitatem, & muka rette reprehendunt retteque laudant in hominum moribus. Ouibus ea tandem re 
guhs judicant gift in quibus vident, quemadmodum quiſq, wivere debeat, etiamfſi nec ipſs eodem modo vivant? 
Ubi autem eas videmt? Neque enim 1n ſuanatura.Nam cum proculdubio mente iſta videaut ur,corumque ments 
conſter eſſe mutabiles, has vero regulas immutabiles, videat quiſquis in cis & hoc widere pornerit. ... . 
nam ergo ſunt iſt regule ſeripre, niſt in libro lucts illius, que veritas dicitur, unde lex omnis juſta de- 
ſeribitur c++ +.» +111 qQUA viact quid operandum fit etiam qi operatur injuſtitiam, & ipſe e#t qui ab ea lee 
AVErtieur 4 qua tamen tangitir, 
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Chap VI: ' The Search after Truth,” / 


There are in St. 4g+/{/» infinite paſſages of the like Nature, whereby MN that we ſce 
GOD, even in this Lite, through the Knowledge we have of eternal Truths. Truth is uncreated 
immutable, immenſe, erernal, and above all ' things. It is true independently, and by it ſelf, 
and is beholden to nothing, elſe for its Perfe&tion. It renders the Creatures more and 
all Spirits are naturally fſolicitous to know it ; nothing can have all theſe PerfeQtions, _ 
GOD; therefore Truth is GOD. We fee immutable and eternal Truths, therefore we ſee 
GOD. Theſe are the Reaſous of St. Avgaſtin. My own are ſomewhat different ; and I would 
not nnjuſtly uſurp the Authority of ſo Great a Man to countenance my Opinion. 

'Tis my thoughts then that Truths, even thoſe which are eternal, as That twice two are four, 
are not ſo much as abſhlute Beings ; ſo far am 1 from believing them to be GOD. For *tis 
manifeſt that this Truth conſiſts oaly-in the Relation of Equality, which is between twice two 
and four. We do nor ſay then with St. Auguſtin, That we ſee GOD in ſeeing eternal Truths, 
bat in ſeeing the Idea's of theſe Truths; for Idea's are real, but the Equality between Idea's, 
which is the Truth, has nothing, real in it. When, for inſtance, we ſay, the Cloth we meaſure 
is three Flls loug. . The Cloth and the Ells are real, but the Equality between the three Ells and 
the Cloth is no real Being, but only a Relation intervening between them. In faying, Twice 
two arc tour, the Idea's of the Numbers are real,” but the Equality between them is only a Rela- 
tion. Aad thus according to our own Opinion, we ſee GOD in ſeeing Truths ; not 
that theſe Truths are GOD, but becauſe the Idea's on which theſe Truths depend, exiſt ieaGOD; 
aud perhaps too St. £Ag:ſtin underſtood it fo, We are perſwaded alſo that we know changeable 
and corruptible Truths 1a G O D, though 'St. A»g«ſtin ſpeaks only- of the immutable and incor- 


ruptible z ſince there is no need of ſubjeting GOD to any i 10n on this account, no- 
thing being more requir'd, than that G OD gives us a Manifeſtation of what He has in Himſelf, 
which relates to theſe things. : 


But when [ ſay, that we ſee in G O D material and ſenſible Things, ſpecial Notice ſhould be 
taken that 1 don't ſay, We have the Senſations of them in-G O D, but only that they proceed 
from GOD, who atts upon us. For GOD perfe&tly knows ſenſible things; but not by any 
Senſation. In percciving any thing of a ſenſible Nature, two things occur in our Perception 
Senſation, and Pure Idea, The Senſation is a Modification of our Soul, and *tis G OD who cau- 
ſes it in us; which he is able to cauſe, though He has it not Himſelf; becauſe he ſees in the 
Idea he has of our Soul, that it is capable of it: As to the Idea, which is found joyn'd to the 
Senſation; that is in GOD, and we ſee it, becauſe he is pleas'd to diſcover it to us. And GOD 
joyas the Senſation to the Idea when the ObjeQs are preſent, to the intent we may believe them 
ſo, and may enter into the Sentiments and Paſſions, that we ought to have with relation to 
them. | / 

We believe laſtly, that all Spirits ſee the eternal Laws, no lefs tharr other things in GOD ; 
but with ſome difference. They know the Divine Order, and the Eternal Truths, and even the 
Beings G O D has made, according to this Order, and theſe Truths, through the Union they ne- 
ceſſarily have with the WO RD, or the WISDOM of GOD, who enlightens them, as we 
have before explain'd, But 'tis through the impreſſion they without intermiſſion receive from the 
Will of GOD, which carries them towards Him, and ſtrives, as I may ſo ſay, to conform their 
Will entirely like His own; that they know this Order to'be a Law; I mean that they know 
the Eternal Laws ; as that Good ought to be lov'd, and Pvil avoided ; that Righteouſaeſs ought 
to be lov'd more than Riches; that 'tis better to obey 'G O D than tocommand Men, and infinite 
other Natural Laws. For the knowledge of all theſe Laws is not different from the knowledge of 
that impreſſion which they conſtantly teel within themſelves, though they do not always follow it 
by the free choice of their Will ; and which they know to be common to all Minds, though it 
be not equally ſtrong and powerful in them all. - | 

'Tis by this Dependance of our Mind, and its Relation, and Union to the WOR D of GOD: 
and of our Will to his Love, that we are madeafter the Image and Similitude of GOD. And 
though this Image be very much blurr'd and defac'd by Sin, yet it is neceſſary. for it to ſubſilt as 
long as we our ſelves. But if we bear the Image of the W O R D humbled upon Earth, 'and 


| obey the Motions of the Holy Spirir; that Primitive Image of our firſt Creation,. that' Union of 


our Mind to the WORD ot the FATHER, and to the Love of the FATHER, and of the 
SON, will be repair'd, and be made indelible. We ſhall become like GOD, if we be like 
the Man-God. Laſtly, GOD will be wholly in us, and we ſhall be wholly in GOD, in a far 
perfe&ter manner, than that whereby it is neceſſary to our Subſiſtence, that we ſhould be in Him, 
and He in us. 


Theſe then are ſome of the Reaſons that 'induce us to believe, that our Minds perceive all See th-7Uu- 
things through the intimate preſence of Him, who comprehends all things in the Simplicity #7-*- 


of his Eſſence. Let every one judge of them, according to the internal convition he ſhall 
receive, after he has ſeriouſly conſider'd them, But for my own part, 1 can ſec no probability, in 
any other way of explaining it, and I preſume this laſt will appear more than probable. 

Thus our Souls depend on G O D all manner of ways. 'For as/it is He who 'makes them feel 
Pleaſure and Pain, and all the other Senſations, by theNaturalUnionHe has inſtituted between them 
and their Bodies, which is no other than His Decree and yu Wil : So it is He, who by means 
of the Natural Union He has plac'd between the Will of Man, and the Repreſentation of Idea's, 
included in the immenſity of the Divine Eſſence, gives them to know all that they know : Nor is 
this Natural Union any thing but his general Wu 5 that *tis He only wha can enlighten us, 

1 by 


122. F. Mayenxancuet Concerning Book II. 


by repreſenting all things to us, as 'tis He alone that can make us happy, by giving us to taſte all 
lors of Pleaſures. 
Let vs perſiſt then i or perſwaſion, that G OD 1s the intelligible World, or the place of 
Spirits, as the mate: +! Wor; 1s the place of Bodies. That 'tis from His Power they receive all 
their Mngiloations 4 tet O's 1 bs Wildom they diſcover all their Idea's ; and 'tis by His Love 
they arc fluence d watt 3! ther regulated Motions: And becauſe His Power and His Love are 
nothing bot Himſelf; Jet us Lxteve with St, Paw, that He is not far from every one of us, and 
Aa.Apeſt that in Him we live, and move, and have our Being. Non longe et ab unoquoque noſtrum, in ipſe 
C. 17. 28. enim Vivimus, movemur, C ſ1ymmms. 


b —_— 


CHAP, VII. 


I. Four different manners of Perception. II. How it is that we know 
G OD. HI. How we know Bodies, IV. How we know our own 
Souls, V. How we know the Souls of other Men, and Pure Spirits. 


N order. to give an extraq and illuſtration of the Notion I have juſt eſtabliſh'd, concerning 
the manner of our Minds perceiving all the different Objects of its knowledge, it is neceſſary 
I ſhould diſtinguiſh ia it Four manners or ways of Knowing things. 
I. The Firſt is that whereby we know things by themſelves. 
Four diffe- The Second is that of knowing them by their /dea's;, that is, as I underſtand it in this place, 
rent mM hy ſomething that is different from themſelves. 
__” The Third is that of Coy/cience, or by internal Senſation. 
The Fourth is their knowing them by Conjetture. 


We know things by themſelves immediately and without Idea's, when being of a moſt intelligis 
ble Nature they can penetrate the Mind, or diſcover themſelves to it.. We know things by their 
Idea's when they are not intelligible by themſelves, whether becauſe they are Corporeal, or that 
they cannot penetrate the Mind, or diſcover themſclves to it. We know by Conſcience whatever 
is not diſtinguiſh'd from our ſelves. Laſtly, we know by Conjecture the things which are difie» 
rent from our ſelves, and from thoſe we know in themſelves, and by Idea's, when we think that 
ſome things are like ſome others that we already know. 

Of all the things that come under our Knowledge we know none but GOD by Himſelf. For 

though there be other Spiritual Beings beſides Him ; and ſuch as ſeem intelligible by their own _ 

171, Nature; yet in our wt State there js none. but He that penetrates the Mind, and diſcovers | 

How we Himſelf to it. *Tis GOD alone that we ſee with an immediate and dire View ; and poſſibly 
know He alone is able to enlighten the Mind by his own Subſtance. Finally, in this Life, it is from no» 
GOD. thing but the Union that we have with Him, that we are capable of knowing what we know, 

has been explain'd in the foregoing ' Chapter. For he only is our Maſter, whu preſides 
over our Mind, according to St. Avſtir, without the Deputation or Interpoſition of any 

Humanis Creature. #3 
mentibus | | 
vw 9 oo It cannot be conceiv'd, that any thing Created can repreſent infinite, that Beihg without re | 
natura LiriQtion, the immenſe Being, the univerſal Being, can be perceiv'd by an Idea, that is, by a pats 
przſidet. ticular Being, and a Being different from the umverſal and infinite Being. But as to particular 
Aug-lib.de Beings, there is no difficulty to conceive how they can be repreſented by the infinite Being that - 
ver Relig: includes them, and includes them in a moſt Spiritual, and conſequently molt intellivible manner, 
*55* Thusit isneceſſary to ſay that GOD is intelligible by Himſelf, though the knowledge we have. 

of Him in this Life be very imperfe&t and contus'd; and that Corporeal things are intelli- 
gible by their Idea's; that is toſay, inGOD; ſince G OD alone contains the intcllivible World, 
wherein are found the Idea's of all things. h 

But though things are poſſible to be ſeen in G OD, it docs not follow that we do ſee all _ 
in Him: We ſee only thoſe things in Him whereof we have [dea's, and there arc things We 


without Idea's. 


nn. All things in the World, whereof we have any knowledge, are either Bodies or Spirits ; prv- 

. How we yerties of Bodies, and properties of Spirits. As to Bodies, 'tis not to be doubted but we ſe 
py 5 them together with their Properties by their Idea's, foraſmuch as being unintelligible of them- 
M ſelves, is no poſlibility of ſeeing them, except in that Being which contains them in an it- 
telligible manner. Bodies then and their Properties are ſeen in G OD, and by their Idea's ; aud 

for this reaſon the knowledge we have of them is moſt perfect. 1 mean, that the Idea that we 


have of Extenſion, is ſufficient for the diſplaying to us all the Properties Exteniion is capable " 
a 
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and we cannot deſire a more diſtin and fertil Idea of Extenſion igures, | otions, | 
that geo © 19/00 Pg - _ | | | coin —_— mu 

As the Idea's of things which are in GOD, include all their. Properties ; in ſeeing 
we can ſee ſucceſlively all the Properties of them: for in ſeeing things as they dp atorh 
we conſtantly ſee them in the moſt perfe& manner, and the knowledge of them would be infi- 
nitely Perfe&, if the Mind that perceives them in him were infinite. What is wanting to our 
knowledge of Extenſion, its _—_— and Motions, is not the defeQtiveneſs of the Idea that 
repreſents it, but of our Mind that conſiders it. . . 

But 'tis not fo in point of the Soul ; we know her not by her Idea ; we ſee her not in GOD : we 
know her only by Conſcience : and for that reaſon the knowledge we have of her is im 


123 


TV. 


- How we 


We know nothing of our Soul, but what we feel paſs within us. If we never had the mow the 


ſenſation of Pain, Pleaſure, Light, &c. it were impoſſible for us to know whether the Soul 


was capable of them, becauſe we know her not by her Idea. But if we ſaw in GOD the Idea 
that anſwers to our Soul, we ſhould at the ſame time know, or at leaſt, might know all who 


the Properties ſhe is capable of; as we know all the Properties Extenfion is capable of, becauſe 
we know Extenſion by its Idea. ? 

ſc is true we know well enough by our Conſcience, or by the internal ſentiment we have 
of our ſelves, that oer Soul is A great and excellent : But *tis poſſible that what 
we know of her, is the leaſt part of what ſhe is in her ſelf, If all we knew. of Matter, 
were only Twenty or Thirty Figures, wherewith it had been modify'd, certainly our know- 
ledge of it had been very conſiderable, in compariſon of what we know by the Idea that 
repreſents it. To underſtand then the Soul perfetly, it is not ſufficient to know that only, 
which we receive by internal Sentiment, fince our Self-Conſciouſneſs diſcovers to us, it 
may be but the leaſt part of our Being. 

It may be concluded from what has been ſaid, that though we know the exiſtence of our 
Soul better than the exiſtence of our Body, or than of the things about us, yet we have not 
ſo perfeft knowledge of the Nature of our Sonl, as of the Nature of our Body z which may 
ſerve to reconcile the different Sentiments of thoſe who ſay there is nothing better knowa 
than the Soul, and of others that affirm we underſtand nothing leſs. 

This too may be of Ule to prove that the Idea's, which repreſent ſomething to us that's 
External, are not Modifications of our Soul. For if the Soul ſaw all things by conſidering 
her own Modifications, ſhe ought to have a more clear and perſpicuous knowledge of her 
own Eſſence or Nature, than of that of Bodies; and of the Senſations or Modifications ſhe 
is capable of, than of all the Figures or Modifications incident to Bodies. Mean while 
ſhe knows not that ſhe is capable of this or that Senſation, by any View ſhe takes of her ſelf, 
but by Experience , whereas ſhe knows Extenſion to be capable of an infinite number of Fi 
by the Idea which repreſents Extenſion. There are morover certain Senſations as Colours 
and ſounds, which the generality of Men cannot diſcover to be Modifications of the Soul ; 
but there are no Figures which every one does not know by the Idea he has of Extenſion, 
to be the Modifications of Bodies. 

What I have been ſaying, ſhews likewiſe the reaſon why we cannot give a Definition ex- 
planatory of the Modifications of the Soul. For fince we know neither the Soul, nor its Mo- 
difications by Idea's, but only by Senfations ; and ſuch Senſations of Pleaſure, for inſtance, 
Pain, Heat, or the like, have no Connexion with Words; It is plain that had a Man never 
ſeen Colour, nor felt Heat, he could not he made to underſtand theſe Senfations by all the 
Definitions in the World. Now Men haying their Senſations occafionally from. the Body, 
and all Men's Bodies being not diſpos'd alike, it often happens, that theſe words are Equivocal : 
and that thoſe which are employ'd to expreſs the Modifications of our Soul, fignify quite 
contrary to what they deſign : ſo that thay often, for inſtance, make a Man thiuk of Bitter, 
when tis ſuppos'd they make him think of Sweet. 

But though we have not an entire knowledge of our Soul, we are ſufficiently inftrufted by 
Conſcience, for demonſtrating her Immortality, Spirituality, Liberty, and ſome other Atrributes 
which it is neceſſary for us to know ; and for that reaſon GOD manifeſts her not to vs 
by her Idea, in the way that he gives us to know Bodies. True, the knowledge we have 
of our Soul by Conſcience is imperte&, but it is not falſe: the knowledge on the contrary we 
have of Bodies, by Senſation or Conſcience, if we may term Conſcience that Senfation we 
have of what occurrs in our Bodies, is not only imperfe&, but alſo falſe. Wherefore the 


Idea of Bodies was neceſſary to corre& the Senſations we had of them. But we have no need 


of the Idea of the Soul, ſince the Conſciouſneſs we have of her, engages us not in Error ; and 
there is no fear of miſtaking in the Knowledge of her, -if we be carcfull not to confound her with 
the Body ;*which may be done by Reaſon. | Laſtly, if we had had a clear Idea of the Sovl, as 
we have of the Body, that Idea had made us conſider her as too ſeparate from it , and ſoit 
had weakned the union of our Soul with our Body, by hinadring us from regarding our Soul, 
as expanded through all our Members : which I exptain not more at large. 

There remains now no other Objefts of our Knowledge to be ſpoke to, than the Souls of 


, . rh V. 
other Men, and pure Intelligences, and *tis manifeſt we know them, only by Conjefture; We owe 
know them not at preſent, either in themſelves, or by their 1dea's : and whereas tliey are different now the 
from us, it is not poſlible to know them by Conſcience, We conjecture that the Sonls of Souls of 


other men are of the ſame Species with our own. What we feel in onr felyes, we preſume © 


that 


ber Men: 


that they fect too: and when theſe Sentiments have no Relation to our Body, we are ſure 
we arc not decciv'd ; bccauſe we ſee certain Idea's and immutable Laws in GOD, according 
to which we are certainly aſſur'd that GOD aft equally on all Spirits. 

I know, that twice two are four ; that it is better to be Righteons than Rich : and I am not 
geceiv'd in believing, others know theſe Truths, as well as I. I love Good and Pleaſure, I 
hate Fvil and Pain : I am wilting to be happy, and 1 am not deceiv'd in thinking all M 
and Argels, and. even Devils, have the ſame Inclinations. I know likewiſe that GOD will 
never make Spirits undeſirous of Happineſs, or that can be deſirous of being Miſerable. But 
F know it with evidence and certainty, ſince *tis GOD that teaches me : for who could in- 
form me of the Deſigns and Wills of GOD, but GOD Himſelf, But when the Body is 
a partner in that which occurrs within me, 1 am almoſt ever deceiv'd, if I meaſure others by 


my ſelf. 1 feel Heat, I ſec a thing of ſuch a Size, or ſuch a Colour ; I have ſach or ſuch a 


Taſt, upon the application of certain Bodics to my Palate : and I am deceiv'd, if I judge of 
others by my ſelf: I am ſubjeft to particular Paſſions, I have a kindneſs or ayerſion to 
or that thing, and I judge that others have the like : but my Conjecture is often falſe. Thus 
the Knowledge we have of other Men is very obnoxious to Error, it we judge of them only 
from the Senſations we have of gur fclves. 

Whether there are any Beings ditfcrent from G O D, our ſelves, Bodies, and Pure Spiri 
is unknown to us. We can hardly perſ{wade our ſelves there are; and atter we have — 
the Reaſons of ſome Philoſophers, who pretend the contrary, we have found them falſe : Which 
has confirm'd us in the Notion we had taken up, that all Men being of the ſame Nature, we 
have all the ſame Idca's, as having all need of the Knowledge of the ſame things. 
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CHAP, VII, 


I. The intimate Preſenc? of the indefinite Idea of Being in general, is the 
cauſe of all the diſorderly Abſtrattions of the Mind : and the moſt part of | 
the Chimera's of the Vulgar Philoſophy, which hinder many Philoſophers 
from acknowledging the ſolidity of true Principles of Phyſicks. 11. An In- 
ſtance concerning the Eſſence of Matter. 


Ll, 
The inti- 
mate Pre- 


, don't affect us, alarum not the Mind with any vehemcuce, uor oblize it to make reflection on 

em : this Idea of bcing ſo great, fo vaſt, ſo real, and politive as it is, is ſo familiar to us, and 

»y Philoſo- makes io little impreſſion, that we fancy that we hardly ſcc it ; that we make no reficction on it; 

on 6d! ao and conſequently judge there is little reality in it: and that "cis only torm'd from a contus'd col 

tedoing the 1Etion Of all particular Idea'sz though on the contrary it 1s 7 cbs, aud by 1/377 guly, we perceive 
ſolidity of all Beings in particular. 

rue Prin= Though that Idea which we receive through our immediate union with the ORD 

a= f GOD, never deceives us of it ſelf, as do thoſe we derive from the uaion we have with our 

'y1c% Body, which repreſents things to us otherwiſe than they are ; yet I ſcruple not to ſay, That we 

' make ſo bad uſe of the beſt things, that the indelible preſence of this idea, is ongot the pria- 

cipal Cauſes of all the diſorderly Abſtractions of the Mind ; and conſeqncntly of all that Abitrat 

and Chimerical Philoſophy, which explains all Natural Eſlefts, by the general terms of AR, 


Power, Cauſe, Effect, Subſtantial Forms, Faculties, Occult Qualities, Sympathy, Autipathy, &c. * 


For 'tis certain theſe Terms, and a great many others, excite no other Idca's in the Mind, than 
indeterminate and general Idea's; that is, Idea's which readily ofter themſelves to the Mind, with- 

out any trouble, and application on our own part. 
Let a Man read with all Attention poſſible, all the Definitions and Explications given of Sub- 
ſtantial Forms ; let him do his beſt to ſearch whereia conſiſts the Elſeuce of all theſe Entities, 
which 
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which the fruitful Imagination of -Philoſophers produces in ſuch multitudes at pleaſure, that 
they are forc'd to divide them, and ſubdivide them over and over again ; and I dare engage 
thac he ſhall never excite in his Mind, any other Idea of all theſe things, than that of Being, | 
and of Canſe' in general. 5729s 

For let us take a view of the cuſtomary proceedings of Philoſophers. They obſerve ſome 
new Effet, and preſently imagine ſome new Entiry muſt produce it. The Fire heats; there *-- 
is thenin the Fire ſome Entiry to produce this Effet, which differs from the Matter the Fire. 
is-coinpos'd of : And becauſe Fire is capable of many different Effets, as of ſeparating Bo- 
dies, Pulverizing Vitrifying, Drying, Hardning, Softning, Dilating, Purifying, En- 
lightaing them, &c. therefore/they liberally beſtow on Fire ſo many Faculties, or real Quali- 
ties, as it is capable -of producing different Effetts. 

But -if we reflet on all the Definitions they give of theſe Faculties, we ſhall find they are 
nothing'eWe but Zogiral Definitions, which raiſe no other Idea's, than that of Being and Cauſe 
in general, which the Mind refers to the Effet that igproduc'd. $o that a Man is nothing the 
wiſer when he has ſtudied them never ſo long - For all that is got by this ſort of Study, is the 
imagining we know better than others, what indeed we know much worſe ; not only becauſe 
we admit 'many Entities that never were; but alſo in being prepoſſeſs'd, we make our ſelves 
incapable of conceiving how *tis poſſible for Matter all alone, as that of Fire, ia being mov'd 
againſt Bodies differently diſpos'd, to produce all the different Effects we ſee Fire produce. 

It is manifelt to all thoſe who have read any thing, That almoſt all the Books of Science, and 
- re thoſe which treat of Phyſicks, Medicine, and Chymiſtry, and of all particular things 
of Nature, are full of nothing but Argumentations, founded on the Elementary and Secondary 
Qualities, as Atrrattive, Rerentive, Concoftive, Expulſive, and ſuch like; upon others which 
they term Occult ; upon ſpecifick Vertues; and many other Entities, which Men frame and make 
up out of the general Idea of Being, and out of the Cauſe of the Effe& which they ſee; which 
methinks could not happen, were it not for the facility they have at conſidering the Idea of 
Being in general, which is always preſeat to their Mind, through the iatimate preſence of Him 
who includes all Beings. 

If the vulgar Philoſophers would be content to let their Phyſicks go for ſimple Logicks; which 
furniſh'd ont Terms for the Diſcourſing of Natural things, and if they would give thoſe Men 
leave to bequiet, who affix to theſe Terms diſtin and particular Idea's,to make themſelves in- 
relligibte, we ſhould have nothiag to reprehend in their Conduct : But taey ſet up themſelves 
for the explaining Nature, by general and abſtra& Idea's, as if Nature were her Fa abſtraQ, 
and will abſolutely have the Phyſics of their Maſter Ariſtotle, to be real Phyſicks, which ſearches 
to the bottom of things, and not a ſimple Logick only ; though it has nothing ſufferable in it, 
except it be ſome Definitions, ſo looſe and indefinite, and ſome ſo general Terms, as may be 
employ'd ia all ſorts of Philoſophy. In fiue,their Heads are fo full of theſe imaginary Entities,and 
theſe looſe and indeterminate Idea's, which ſpring up naturally ia their Minds, that they are 
too incapable of fixing their Thoughts for any time upon the real Idea's of things, to diſcover 
their ſolidity and evidence. And this is the Cauſe of that their extream ignorance of the true 
Principles of Natur! Philo/ophy. *Tis neceſſary to give a proof of it. . 

The Philoſophers are ſufficiently agreed, That thar ought to be look'd upon as the Eſſence of xx 
a thing, which is acknowledeg'd the Firſt in that thing, which is inſeparable from it, and on of he x#- 
which all the Properties which belong to it, depend : So that to diſcover wherein conſiſts the ; & of 
Eifence of Matter, we mult conſider all the Properties that comport with it, or are included Maner. 
in the !dea we have of it: as Hardneſs, Softneſfs, Fluidneſs, Motion, Reſt, Figure, Diviſibi- } this De- 
lity, Impenetrability, and Extenſion; and enquire immediately which of theſe Attributes is a of 
inſeparable from it. Thus Fluidity, Hardneſs, Softneſs, Motion, and Reſt, being to be ſe- Efſonce be 
parated from Matter, liace there are many Bodies without Hardaneſs,. Fluidity, or Softnefs, admined, 
which are not in Motion, or laſtly which are not at reſt, it clearly follows that none of theſe «! the reft 
Attributes are eſſential to it. - Rc 

And now there remain only four, which we conceive inſeparable from Matter ; namely tract; if 
Figure, Divilibility, Impenetrability, and Extenſion ; wherefore in order to underſtand which be no: 
Attribute is to be taken for its Eſſeace, we muſt no longer think of ſeparating them, but only dnired, 
examine which is the Primary, and that ſuppoſes none before it. Now we eaſily diſcover that 5 9% s 
Figure, Diviſibility, and Im penetrability, ſuppoſe Exteafion z and that Extenſion preſuppoſes pony rad 
nothing: But this bei2g given, Diviſibility, Impenetrability, and Figure, neceſſarily follow. wherein 
Extenſion then ought to be concluded the Eſſence of Matter, on Suppolition it has no other conf/ts rhe 


* Attributes than thoſe beforemention'd, and ſuch as are like them : and I am perſwaded no Man z of 


in the World can doubt of it, when he has ſeriouſly conſider'd it. , m_ be: 
But all the difficulty is to know, Whether Matter has not ſome other Attributes, different .,yxor be 

from Extenſion, and its Dependants; ſo that Extenſion it ſelf may not be eſſeatial to it, but may che ſubje# 

ſuppoſe ſome other thing, both as its Subject, and its Principle. | 4 Que- 
Many Men, after having moſt A conlider'd the Idea, which they have of Matter, by /#*%* 

all the Attributes that are known of it; after having meditated likewiſe on the Effects of Na- 

ture, as much as their Strength and Capacity of Mind would permit them, have been ſtrongly 

convinc'd, that Extenſion ſuppoſes not any raing us Matter, whether: becauſe they have _ _ 
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they have found no viſible Effet to prove it. 


theſe Perſons have no diſtin&t Idea of what could be in Matter, were Extenſion taken away, 
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F. MartBRANCHE Concerning * Book INI) of 
diſtin and particular Idea of that thing pretended, precedaneous to Extenſion, or becauſe + 


F en as to our bein ſwaded that a Watch hath no Entity, different from the Matter; s 
it comer of; it Caſfoes to know, how the different Diſpoſition of the Wheels is able to - 
effe&t all the Movements of a Watch, without having any other diſtin& Idea of what might 
poſſibly be the Cauſe of theſe Motions, though there be many Logical to had. So becauſe 


and ſee no Attribute that can explicate its Nature, and becauſe Extenſion being granted, all 
the Attributes conceiv'd to belong to Matter,areat the ſame time granted : and becauſe Matter is 
the Cauſe of no Effet,which may not be conceiv'd ucible by Extenſion, diverſly configur'd, 
and diverſly mov'd; therefore they are perſwaded, that Extenſion is the Eſſence of Matter. 

But as no Man can infallibly demonſtrate there is not ſome Intelligence, or New-created En- 
tity in the Wheels of a Watch; ſo no Man can, without a particular Revelation, be afſur'd as 
of a Geometrical Demonſtraticn, that there is wg cy Tat Extenſion diverſly configur'd in 
a Stone. For 'tis abſolutely poſſible fof Extention to be joyn'd with ſomething which we 
don't conceive, becauſe we bave no Idea of it : though it ſeems very unreaſonable to believe 
and aſſert it ; it being contrary to Reaſon, to aſſert what we neither know, nor have any can- 
ception of. ; 

Yet though we ſhould ſuppoſe, That there were ſomething beſides Extenſion in Matter, yet | 
that would be no Impediment, if we well obſerve it, why Extenſion ſhould not be its Effe | 
according to the Definition we have given of theWord. For, in ſhort, tis abſolutely nec 
fary that every thing in the World,ſhould be cither a Being,or a Mode of being ; and no Think- 
ing and Attentive Man can deny it. But Extenſion is no3 the Mode of a Being ;,. therefore it is 
a Being. But becauſe Matter is not conſtituted of ſeveral Beings; as Man, who is composd ; 
of a Body and Mind ; Matter being one fimple Being, ic 1s maniteſt that Matter is nothing but 
Extenſion. 

Now to prove that Extenſion is not a Mode of Being, but a real Being; it muſt be —_— 
That a Mode of Being cannot be conceiv'd, but the Being mult at the ſame time be counceiv\ 
whereof it is the Mode : We cannot conceive Rotundity, for Inſtance, but we muſt conceive 
Extenſion, | becauſe the Mode of Being or Exiſtence, being only the Being it ſelf in ſacha - 
ſort of ſtate, (the Roundneſs of tbe Wax, for Inſtance, being but the Wax it ſelf, in ſuch a ſort® 
or faſhion); it is plain that we cannot conceive the Mode without the Being. ' If then Ex» 
tenſion were a Mode of Being, we could not conceive Extenſion without the Being, whereof 
Extenſion was the Mode : whereas we caſlily conceive Extenfion all alone. Wherefore it is 
not a Mode of Being : but conſequently a Being of it ſelf. And ſo it is the Eſſence of Matter, 
_ Matter is but a ſimple Being, and not compos'd of many Bejngs : as 1 have already 
"RR, 
But many Philoſophers have ſo accuſtom'd themſelves to general Idea's, and Logical Emities 
as to have their Mind more poſſeſs'd with them, than thoſe that are diſtin, particular, and 
Phyſical. Which is evident enough from hence, that their Argumentations upon Natural 
things, are founded merely on Logical Notions ; ſuch as Act, Power, and an infinite number 
of Imaginary Entities, which they take no care to diſtinguiſh, from ſuch as are Real. Theſe 
Gentlemen. therefore finding it wonderful caſie, to ſee after their manner what they have 
a Mind to ſee, imagine they have better Eyes than other Men, and that they perccive diſtinQly 
Extenſion ſuppoſes ſomething elſe ; and that *tis only a Property of Matter, which Matter 
may be diveſted of, as of the reſt. | 

Yet if you make a Demand of them, that they would pleaſe to explain that thing which 
they pretend to perceive in Matter, beſides Extenſion; they offer to do it ſeveral wa 
every of which makes it apparent, that they have no other Idea of it than that of Being, or 
Subſtance in general. This 1s extreamly evident, if we take notice, That this their Idea it> 
cludes no particular Attributes, which agree to Matter. For whilſt we take Extcuſion from 
Matter, we rob it of all the Attributes and Propertics, which we diſtinQly conceive do belong 
to it; and though we leave that imaginary thiug, which they ſuppoſe the Eſſence of it; it being 
maniteſt, that neither Earth nor Heaven, nor any thing we fee in Nature, could be ies 
it. Whereas on the contrary, if we take away what they tancy, the Eſſence of Matter, pro- 
vided we leave Extenſion, and we leave all the Attributes and Properties we diſtinctly colt 
ccive, included in the Idea of Matter : For it is certain, that out of Extenalion all alone might. 
be fram'd an Heaven, an Earth, and all the Vilible World, and infinice others. So this Some- | 
thing which they ſuppoſe over and above Extenſion, having no Attributcs diftiutly to bs 
conceiv'd belonging to it, and clearly included in the Idea we have of it, can have nothing 
real in it, if we will credit our Reaſon ; nor can be of any uſe in explaining Natural Effedts 
And that which is ſaid of its being the Subjett and Principle of Extenlion, is ſaid grate, and 
without any diſtinct Conception in them that ſay it; that is, they have no other than a Ge 
neraland Logical Idea of it, as of Swbjett and Principle : In ſo much that we may further ims 
gine a new Subject, and a new Principle of this Subject of Extenſion; and ſo m infinitum, the 
Mind having the Power of repreſeating he General Idea's of SubjeA and Principle, as long 
as It pleaſes. 
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'Tis true there is 4 hrs probability, ot og had not ſo puzzP'd and obſcur'd h10ethes 

they have of Matter, - h very $=o op ea ns for it; -an>-thar there are many nhrony 

ee Sawos Cencluſions to p eſe of ours, u The a Princi DBoubtleſs Extenſion . 

is not the Eſſence of Matter, if that bdcontrary to Gur Faith : And we willingly acknowledge 

it. We are, thank GOD, very well perſwaded of the Feebleneſs, and Limitednefs of an Hu- 


mane Mind. We know, it is of-t00 little Extent, to m "an, Infinite Power; that 
cando infinitely more than we = conceive  Uhir he Comme only thoſe Jr , Nick 
repreſent-to us the things that arrive by, theorder of Nature, and; hides the reſt us. 
Wherefore we arc alwaysready to (abit our/Reaſon unto Faith ; but there is nced of better 
proofs than are generally urgd, ' to ryin the Reaſons' we have __ d : Becauſe the man- 
ner of explaining the Myſteries bf 'Faith, are not of Faith,' and' we/belitye (theſe Myſteries, 
without conceiving how the manner of them can bediſtiaatly explaind1s bai (EC) 3) 

We believe, for inſtance, the Myſtery of the RIWNI T YT, though the Humane Mind is 
unable to conceive it ;z and yet we ceaſe not to belieye, that the things that differ. not inany 
third; differ not in themſelves : thoogh this Propoſition, ſeems to overthrow it. | For we are 
convinc'd, that Reaſonis not to be made uſe of, except in Subjects proportion'd to its Capa- 
city; and that we ought not to look Feadfaſtly on our Myſteries, for fear of being daze['d by 
them, according that Admonition of the Holy Spirit, Qui /crutator eft Majeſtatis opprimetur 4 

loria. 
: However, if we thought it conveajent for the ſatisfaftioa of ſome Men's Minds to explain 
how our Notion upon this matter may be reconcil'd, with what we are taught by Faith con- 
ccrning, Trarſubſtantiation z We robably could do it in a way very diſtin, and perſpicuous 
and could no ways offend againſt the Deciſions of the Church : But we think this Explication 
may be diſpens'd with, eſpecially in this Work. 

For it ought to beobſerv'd, That the Holy Fathers have almoſt always look'd upon it as an 
jacomprehenſible Myſtery; and that they never'play'd the Philoſophers to explain it : but con- 
tented themſelves for the moſt part with unexa&t Compariſons, fitter to make known the Do- 
arine than to give a Satisfatory Explication to the Mind: Therefore Tradition is for ſuch 
as Philoſophize not on this Myſtery, and who ſumit their Reaſon to the Rule of Faith, with- 
out diſtrafting their Brain to no purpoſe, about moſt abſtruſe and difficult Queſtions. 

We ſhould be to blame, ſhould we require the Philoſophers, to give us clear and eaſie 
Explications of the manner of our LO XR D's Body being in the Excharift ;, for this would be 
to progeny of them novelties in D:ivizity, And incaſe the Philoſophers ſhould make an im- 
pudent Anſwer to the Demand, they muſt be neceſſarily obnoxious either to the havi 
their Philoſophy or Divinity condemn'd. For if their Explications were obſcure, they would 
give reaſon to deſpiſe the Principles of their Phiſoſophy ; if their Anſwer were eaſie and appa- 
rent we ſhould have reaſon to be apprehenſive of Novelty in their Divinity. 

Since then Novelty in point of Divinity, bears the Impreſs and CharaQter of Error, and the 
World has a right and priviledge of deſpiſing Opinions merely on the Account of their being 
Novel, and having no foundation in Tradition ; we ought not to undertake to give caſie a 
intelligible pa ney of thoſe things, which the Fathers and Councels, -havenot etly 
explain'd : aud 'tis ffficient to hold the DoQtrine of Tranſubſtantiation, without offering to 
make out the manner of it. For otherwiſe we might ſow the ſeeds for freſh Diſputes, and 
Quarrels, whereof there are too many already ; and the Enemies of the Truth would not fail 
to uſe them to malicious purpoſe, and for the oppreſling of their Adverſaries. 

Diſpures in poiat of Theological Explications, feera to be the moſt uſeleſs and moſt dange- 
rous of anyy and they are with greater reaſon to be fear'd ; for that even Religious Perſons 
often fancy they have a right of breaking theirCharity with ſuch as break with their Opinions. 
We have but too common Experience of this PraQtice z and the cauſe of ir lies not very deep. 
Wherefore "tis always the beſt and ſureſt way , not to be eager to ſpeak of things whereof we 
have no Evidence, and which others are not diipos'd to conceive. 

Nor ought obſcure and uncertain Explications of Myſteries of Faith, which we are under 
no obligation to believe, to ſerve for a Rule and. Principle for the guiding our Reaſonings 
in Philoſey'%s where nothing but Evidence ought to perſwade us. We are-not to change the 
clear and diſtin Idea's of Extenſion, Figure, and Local Motion, for the general and con- 
fus'd Idea's of Principle, or of ſabje& of Extenſion, of Form of Quiddities, and Real Qua- 
lities, and of all thoſe Motions of Generation , Corruption, and Alteration, and others 
which differ from Local Motion. Real Idea's will produce real Science : but from geueral 
and Logical Idea's, can proceed nothing, but a random ſuperficial and a barren Science. 
Wherefore we onght with ſerious Refle&tton to attend to the diſtin and particular Idea's of 
things, for the di ning; Tap Properties they contain ; and thereby ſtudy Nature initead of 
loſing our ſelves in theſe Chimera's, which are only the litter or off-ſpring of ſome Philoſo- 
pher's Braias. | 
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1, The laft general Cattſe of our Errors. 11. That the 1dea's of things 

are not always preſent to. the Mind, when 'we would have them.' 111: 
That every finite Mind is ſubjet ta Error, and why. I. That we 
aught not to judge that there is nothing but Body and Spirit : Nor that 
GOD # 8 Spirit, according to our conception of Spirits. 


I. E have hitherto treated of ſuch Errors, as may have ſome occaſional Cauſe aſſigned 
The left in the Nature of the pure Intelle&, or of the Mind, conlider'd as atting by it ſelf: 
general and in the nature of Idea's; that is to ſay, in the manner of the Mind's perCiving exter- 
OR , nal Obj There remains only one” Cauſe now to be explain'd, which may be term'd the 


univerſal and general Cauſe of our Errors; becauſe we can conceive no Error, that has not 
ſome ſort of dependance on it. The Cauſe is this: That Norhirg having no Idea to re- 
preſent it, the Mind is carried to believe that the things whereof it has uo Idea, have no 
Exiftence. 

'Tis certain that the general Source of our Errors, as we have often ſaid, is our Judg- 
ments having greater extent and latitude, than our Perceptions. For when we couſider any 
Objet, we commonly take the \ 7-206 but on one fide of it; but we ate not content to judge 
only of that fide we have conſider'd, but we pronounce of it all entire : Aud ſo it oftea for- 
tunes that we are deceiv'd ; for though the thing be true on the part we have Examina'd, it is 
commonly falſe- on the other we have not; and what we believe true, is no more thau pro- 
bable. Now *ris manifeft that we ſhonld not judge thus abſolutely on things as we do, did we 
not think we had conſider'd all the parts of them, or ſuppoſe them all like that which we have 
examin'd. * 'So the general Cauſe of our Errors lies in this, that having no Idea of the other 
Faces of the ObjeR, or of their difference with that which is preſent to our Thoughts, we 
believe thoſe other Faces don't exiſt; or at leaſt we ſuppoſe they have no particular dif- 
ference. | 

This manner of afting we think reaſonable enough : For ſince Norbing cannot form any 
Idea in the Mind, we have ſome pretence to believe that the things, that torm no Idea in the 
Mind, at the time of our Examiniag them, reſemble 4457 þ And that which confirms usia 
this Opinion, is our being perſwaded by a ſort of Inſtinct, that the Idea's of things are due 
to our Nature, and are in ſuch wiſe ſabjetted to the Mind, that they are oblig'd to pay their 
attendance, when the Mind commands them. 

I. However, if we would make a little Refletion upon the preſent ſtate of our Nature, we 

Thar the ſhould hardly be fo ſtrongly bent upon believing all the 1dea's of things, ſo much at our 
—_— o beck and command. Man, as I may ſay, is only Fleſh and Blood, fince Adam's Tranſgreſ- 
Ky, eats ſion : The leaſt impreſſion of his Senſes and his Paſſions interrupts the ſtrongeſt Appli- 
preſent to Cation of his Mind : and the current of the Spirits and Blood, hurry it aloug with them, and 
tb Mind, drive it continually upon ſenſible Objets. la vain it ſtrives to withſtaad the Torrent it is car- 
when we ried by, and rarely it is, that it thinks of refiſting it ; ſo pleaſant it finds it to tpllow, and ſo 
wonld Bave troubleſome to ſtruggle againft the, ſtream. The Mind therefore is.diſcourag'd aad dejetted 

as ſoon as it has made an attempt to hold, and fix it ſelf upon a Truth; and *ts abſolutely * 
falſe in the ſtate we are in, that the Idea's of things are preſent to the Miud, as often as we . 
would conſider them: And therefore we ought not to judge that thiugs are uot in being, up- 
on the only ſcore of our hayiag no Idea's of them, | | 

But though we ſhould ſuppoſe Man abſolute Maſter of his Mind, and its Idea's, yet he would 
UL, - ſtill be ſubje& to Error, by the neceſſity of his Nature. For the Mind of Mau is limited ; and 
= Jie 14 every limited Mind is by Nature liable to Error. The reaſon whereof is. this, that the leaſt 

|  jubje# things have Infinite Relations betwixt them, and require an Infinite Mind to comprehend 

re Frror, them. And therefore a limited Mind being unable to embrace, and comprehend all theſe Re» 
lations, after all that ever it cando, a Mar's inclin'd to believe, that thoſe which he does 
not perceive, don't exiſt ; eſpecially when he docs not-conlider the WeakaeG and Limitatioa 
of his Mind, as *tis cuſtomary for him not to do. Aud thus the Finitenels of the Mind alour, 
brings wr Ta it the Capacity of falling into Error. 

Notwithſtanding, it Men even 1a this their ſtate of Infirmity and Corruption, made always © 
ood uſe of their Liberty, they would never be deceiv'd. And for this reathd, every one that 
alls into Error, is juſtly blameablc, and deſervedly obnoxious to puniſhment : For no more 

is requiſite for the avoiding Error, than to judge only of what a Man ſees, and not to form 
compleat judgments on things, betore he is aſſur'd he has examin'd them ia all their parts: 
and this is poſſible for Men to do. But they had rather ſubjuyate themſelves to Error, than 
conform to the Rule of Truth ; and love to arbitrate withour the trouble of Enquiry : And 
ſo we need not wonder if they are guilty of infiaite Errors, aud trequcatly ſtand chargeable 
With uncertain and unwarrantable Judgments. | 

| All 
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Chap. IX. The Search after Truth. 
All the Idea's, for inſtance, that Men have of Subſtance, are thoſe of Spirit and of Body ; 1V- 
that is of a thinking, and extended Subſtance: and thereupon they\take upon them to deter- hs be 
miae, that whatever exiſts, is either of Body or Spirit. is is not ©, as if Ipreſum's to ,s,, ,4.,- 
affirm there were any Subſtance, neither Body nor Spirit: it being too hazardous to main- ; ng coee- 

tain thoſe things exiſt whereof we have no Idea, fince 'tis ſuppos'd that GOD, who conceals cd Bein 
not his Works from us, would have given us ſome Idea of them. Yet Ithink we ought to de- _ = 
termine nothing concerning the number of the kinds of Beings which G O D has: created, 7 -#” 
from the Idea's wethave of them : Since abſolutely ſpeaking, there may be Reaſons why GOD ;$& GOD - 
ſhould conceal them from us, if it were only that theſe Beings having no Relation to us, the « « Spirir, 
Knowledge of them would be of little uſe to ns : as he has not given us Eyes acute enough to 4ording 
reckon the Teeth of an Hand-worm, ſince *twould be uſeleſs to the Preſervation of our Body, dre 
ro have ſo penetrating an Eye-fight. Spirizs. 

But though we do uot think it fit to judge haſtily and raſhly, that all Being is divided into 
Spirit and Body ; yet we thiak it incoakſtent with Reaſon for Philoſophers, in explaining 
Natural Effedts, to uſe other Idea's than thoſe that depend on Thought and Extenſion : theſe in 
Effe& being the only diſtia& or particular that we havg 

There is nothing more Unphiloſophical and Irrational, than to imagine vaſt numbers of 
Beings from ſimple Logical Idea's ; to beſtow on them infinite properties ; and ſo to go about 
explaining things, which no body underſtands, by things which not oaly no body conceives, 
bur which indeed are impoſſible to be conceived. This 1s to take the ſame courſe that Blind 
Men would do, when intending to diſcourſe of Colours, and maintain the The/es that concern 
them, they ſhould make uſe of the Defiaitions they receive from the Philoſophers, and thence 
make their Inferences and Concluſions. For as theſe bliad Men's Arguings and Diſputes 
about Colours, mulſt* needs be pleaſant and ridiculous enough, fince they could have no di- 
ſtint Idea's of the Subjets in Queſtion, and would only argue from general and Logical 
Idea's. So the Philoſophers can never reaſon juſtly and ſolidly upon the Effects of Nature, 
when they only employ general and Logical Idea's, as of Att, Power, Being, Cauſe, Prin- 
ciple, Form, Quality, aud others of like 'Nature, It is abſolutely neceſſary for them to 
ground their Diſputes aa Reaſonings only upon thediſtin& and particular Idea's of Thought 
and Extenſion, aud thoſe which are contain'd in them, as Figure, Motion, &c. For we can 
never expett to arrive to the Knowledge of Nature, but by the Conſideration of the diſtia& 

Idea's we have of it: and tis better uot to meditate at all, than to throw our Meditation away 
upon Whimiies and Chimera's. 

We ought not however to aſſert that there is nothing but Spirit and Body, Thinking and 
Extended Beings in Nature, fince 'ti+mpoſlible for us to be miſtaken. For though are 
ſufficient for the Explicatiou of Nature, and conſequently we may conclude es hc a 
of erring, Thar all Natural things, as far as our Kaowl:dge goes, depend upon Exten 
and Thought ; yet abſolutely ſpeakiag, its not impoſlible but there may = others, whereof we 
have no Idea, nor ſee any Etfect. ; 

Men are therefore too raſh aud precipitate in judgiag, as an indiſputable Principle, that all 
Subſtance is diſtinguiſh'd into Body aad Spirit. But they thence infer a raſh aad unadyisd 
concluſion, when they determine by the ſole light of Reaſon, that GOD & a Spirie.. *tis true, 
that ſince we are created after His Image and Similitnde, and we are taught ſeveral 


+ ces of the Holy Scripture, that GOD isa Spirit, we ought to believe and call Him fo: But 


Reaſon all alone can never teach us ſo much. Ir oaly tells us that GO D is a Being infigitely 

rfet; and that he ought rather to be a Spirit than a Body, ſince our Soul is more per- 
Fa than our Body ; but it cannot aſſure us, there are not ſtil] other Beings more perfe& than 
thoſe Spirits within us, and rang'd ia an higher order above them, than our Minds are above 
our Bodies. 

But ſuppoſing there were ſuch Beings as theſe, (as Reaſon makes it unqueſtionable that 
GOD was able tocreate them) tis evident they would have a nearer reſemblance to theis 
Maker than our ſelves: And ſo the ſame Reaſon informs us, that GO D would rather have 
their Perfections than vurs ; which would be reckog'd but imperfe&ions in compariſon with 
them. We ought not therefore precipitately to imagine that the word Spirie,which we indiffe- 
rently uſe to ſigaifie what GOD is, and what we are our ſelyes, is an univocal Term ex- 
preſſing the ſame things, or very like. GOD is farther exalted above Created Spirits, 
than theſe Spirits are elevated above Bodies; and we ought not toterm GOD a _w_ ſo 
much for a poſitive Declaration of what He is," as to ſignifie He is not material. isan 
jafinitely perfe& Being, no Man can doubt of it: But as we are not to imagine with the r- 
thropomorphites, that he ought to have an Humane ſhape ; becauſe that Figure ſeems the moſt 
perfef, though we ſhould ſuppoſe Him Corproeny {o we ought not to think that the Spirit 
of G O D has Humane Thoughts, and that his mind is like our own, becauſe we know no- 
thing perfeRer than our own Mind. *Tis rather to be beliey'd, that as he includes in Hium- 
ſelf the Perfe&tions of Matter, without being material : (for 'tis certain that Matter has a 
Relation to ſome Perfection that is ia GoGZ) ſo He comprehends the Perfe&tions of created Spi- 
rits, without being a Spirit, after our manner of conceiving Spirits ; that his true Name is 
© THAT IS: that is, being without reſtriQion, j Being, being lafinite —_ 7 
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CHAP. X. 


Some Inſtances of Errors in Phyſicks, wherein Men _ engag d by ſup- 
ne x things which differ in their Nature, their Qualities, Ez- 
tenſion, Duration,and Proportion, are alike in theſe things. 


cluding all Beings under two Heads, either of Body or Spirit ; we will make it appear in 

the ſucceeding, Chapters, that they not only make raſh Judgments, but falſe roo ; and 
which are the frujtfol Principles of innumerable Errors, when they judge that Beings are not 
different in their Relations and Modes, becauſe they have no Idea of theſe Differences. 

"Tis certain that the Mind of Man ſearches only after the Relations of things : Firſt thoſe 
which the'Objefts, it conſiders, have to it ſelf, and then thoſe which they have with one an- 
other. For Man's Mind is inquiſitive only after its Good and Truth. For the finding out 
its Good, it conſiders carefully by Reaſon, and by Taſte or Senſation, whether the ObjeRs 
have any Relation-of Agreement with it telf. For the'diſcovering Truth, it conſiders whe- 
ther the Obje&s have any Relation of Equality or Similitude, to cach other, or what preciſely 

Y is the Quantity that is equal to their Inequality. For as Good is not the Good of the Mind any 
farther thaa it is agreeable to it : ſo Truth is not Truth, but by the Relation of Equality or 
Reſemblance, which is found hetwixt two things, or more : whether this Relation be between 
two or more Objeas; as between an Ell, and a Piece of Cloth : For 'tis true that this is an Ell 
of Cloth, becauſe of the Equality between the Ell and the Cloth : whether it be between rwo 
or more Idea's, as between the two [dea's of Three and Three, and that of Six : for 'tis true 
that Three and Three are Six, becauſe of the Equality between the two Idea's of Three and 
Three, and the Idea of Six : Or whether laſtly, it be between Idea's and Things, when the 
Idea's repreſent what the Things are. For when 1 ſay, There is a Sn, my Propoſition is true, 
becauſe the ldea's I have of Exiſtence, and of the Sur, repreſent that the Sr exiſts, and that 
it truly exiſts. Every AQtion of the Mind about, and cvery Attention to Objects, is only 
then to try to diſcover their Relations, ſince we apply our ſelves to the conſideration of things, 
only for the finding out the Truth or Goodneſs of them. : 

But as we have ſaid betore in the preceding Chapter, Attention tires and diſpirits the Mind 
ſo that it ſpeedily deliſts to oppuga aad bear agaiaſt the Impreſlion of the Senſes, that throws 
it off its Obje&t, and hurries it towards others, which the love it has to its Body, reader 
grateful and agreeable. It has but a ſtraitned Capacity, and ſo thedifferences which are be- 

' tween the Subjetts it examines being infinite, or almoſt ſo, it is incapable of diſtinguiſhing 
them. Wherefore the Mind ſuppoſes imaginary Reſemblances, where it obſerves no Poſte 
tive and Real Differences ; the Idea's of Reſemblance being more preſent to it, more fami- 
liar and more ſimple than the other. For *tis manifeſt that Similitude includes only one 
Relation, and there is need only of one Idea, to judge that a thouſand things are like; 
whereas to judge without fear of being miſtaken, that a thouſand Objets differ with one an- 
other, there is an abſolute Necellity of having a thouſand different 1dea's preſent to the 
Mind. 

Men therefore imagine things of a different Nature, to be of the ſame, and that all things 
of the ſame Species, hardly differ from one another. They judge that unequal things, are 
equal ; that thoſe which are inconſtant, are conſtant ; that ſuch as are withour Order or Pro- 
portion, are beſt order'd, and molt proportionate. In a word, they believe oftea that things 
different in Nature, in Quality, Extenhon, Duration, and Proportion, are alike in all theſe 

particulars : Bur this deſerves to be explain'd more at large by ſome Examples, as being the 
the Gauſe of an infinite number of Errors. 

Spirit and Body, a Subſtance that Thiaks, and a Subſtance that's Extended, are two kinds 
of Being altogether different, and intirely oppolite : what belongs to one, can't appertaig to 
the other : Yet Men for the moſt part but little heediny, the Idea they have of Thought, and 
being continually mov'd and aftected with Bodies, have look'd upon the Sovul and Body, as 
only one and the ſame thing ; have imagin'd a Similicude between things, fo unlike in cvery 


_ T has been ſhewn in the Fore-going Chapter, That Men make a raſh Judgment in con- 
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reſpect. They would have the Soul to be material; that is ro ſay, extended over all the Body, [ 

and figur'd as the Body. And thus have attributed to the Mind, what can belong to nothing 

bat the Body. ' al 
Again, Men having the Senſation of Pleaſure, Pain, Smells, Taſts, &c. and their Body be- M 

ing more preſent to them, than their Soul z (that is, they calily imagine their Body, but are of 

10t able to imagine the Soul,) they attribute to it the Faculties ot Seulation, Iinagination, a. 
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Chap. X. The Search after Truth. 


and ſometimes give it that of -Conception too ; which can belong to nothing but the Soul. 
But the following Examples will be more ſenſible and manifeſt. | 

Tis certain that all Natural Bodies, even thoſe that are rank'd und& the ſame $ ecies, differ 
from one another : that one piece of Gold is not _ like another piece, one dro 
of Water is' different from another drop. *Tis with all Bodies.of the ſame Species, as 'tis 
with Faces : All Faces have two Eyes, a Noſe, a Month, &c. they are all Faces, and Hu- 
mane Faces ; yet it may be affirm'd there never were two perfe&ly ſimilar. So one piece of 
Gold has parts extreamly like another piece; and one drop of Water has undoubtedly a near 
reſemblance to another, yet we may be certify'd that two drops of Water cannot be given, 
though taken from the ſame River, in an exatt reſemblance. Nevertheleſs, the Philoſophers 
inconſiderately ſuppoſe Eſſential Likeneſſes between Bodies of the ſame Species, or Likeneſſes 
that conliſt in Indrviſib;li + For the Eſſences of things center in an indiviſible Point, according 
to their falſe Opinion. | 

The Reaſon of their lapſing into ſo groſs and palpable an Error, is becauſe they will not with 
any care conſider thoſe very things, on wich thy compoſe huge and as =p Volumes. For 
as we don't fancy a perte& Similitude in Faces, becauſe we ſcrupulouſly behold them, and 
ſurvey them cloſely ; and the cuſtom we have taken of diſtinguiſhing them, makes us obſerve 
the leaſt differences : So if the Philoſophers conſider'd Nature with attention, they would 
acknowledge ſufficient cauſes of diverſities, even in thoſe things which produce the ſame Sen- 
farions, _ which for that Reaſon we aſcribe to the ſame Species; and would not ſo credu- 
louſly = / am bſſential Reſemblances. Blind Men would be to blame to ſuppoſe Eſſential 
Similirudes I in Indiviſib:ili between Faces, becauſe they did not fenſibly perceive 
the differences : And Philoſophers have no more reaſon to ſuppoſe ſuch Similitudes in Bo- 
dies of the ſame Species, becauſe they diſcover no differences in them by the Senſations they 
have of them. 

The Inclination we have for ſuppoſing a Likeneſs in things inclines vs farther to believe 
there is a ſet and determinate number of Differences, and Forms ; and that theſe Forms are 
fix'd to a Point, and incapable of Latitude, more or leſs. We think that all Bodies differ from 
each other as in Degrees and that theſe Degrees, alſo retain certain Proportions together. In 
a word, we judge of Material things as of Numbers. - 

Tis” clearly manifeſt, that this proceeds from the Mind's loſing it ſelf in the Relations of 
thicgs incommenſurable, as are the infinite Difterences to be met with in Natural Bodies, and 
its ſolacing it ſelf with the Imagination of any Reſemblance or Proportion it can find be- 
tween them ; becauſe then it can repreſent many things at once with much readineſs, .and 
eaſe. For, as | have already faid, there needs no more than one Idea to judge that many 
things are like, but there muſt be many to judge they are unlike each other. If a Man knew, 
for 1aſtance, the number of Angels; and that for each Angel there were ten Arch-Angels ; 
and for every Arch-Angel ten 1 hrones; andfo on, pr annds, the ſame Proportion in the pro- 
grefſivn up to the higheſt Order of Intelligences : the Mind might know when it pleas'd the 
number of all theſe Bleſſed Spirits, and even by a good ſtrong reflefion, determine of them 
almoſt at a lingle view; which is infinitely delightful to it. And this is what may have in- 
duc'd ſome Perſons to judge thus gf Celeſtial Spirits ; as ſome Philoſophers have done in an- 
other caſe, of the Gravitation and Leviration of the Elements, making a Decuple Propor- 
tion between them, ſuppoſing Fire ten times lighter than Air ; and fo of the reſt. 

When the Mind finds a neceſlity of admitting Differences between Bodies, by the diffe- 
rent Senſations it has of them, and for ſome other particular Reaſons ; it is ſure to allow as 
little as poſſibly it can. *Tis upon this account it is eaſily perſwaded, that the Eſſences of 
things are in 1nd:viſibili, and that they are like Numbers, as we have ſaid before ; for that 
then it requires only one Idea to repreſent all the Bodies that go under the name of the ſame 
Species, 

If you put, for example, a Glaſs of Water into an Hogſhead of Wine, the Philoſophers will 
tell you, the Etlence of Wine ſtill remains the ſame, and the Water is converted into Wine. 
That 'as no number can intervene between three and four, fince a true Unity is indiviſible, 
ſo *tis neceſſary the Water ſhould be converted into the Eſſence or Nature of the Wine, or 
that the Wine ſhould loſe its own : That as all Numbers of Four are perfeftly alike, fo the 
Eſſence of Water is exatly the ſame in all Waters. That as-the Number Three Eſſentially 
differs from the Number Two, and cannot have the ſame Properties ; ſo two Bodies differ- 
ing i» Specie, differ Eſſentially, and in ſuch wiſe, as they can never have the ſame Properties 
which flow from the Eſſence; and ſuch like things as theſe: Whereas if Men conſider'd 
the true Idea's of things any thing attentively, they would not be long a diſcovering, that 
all Bodies being extended ; their Nature or Effence has nothing in't like Numbers, and that 
'tis impoſſible for it to conſiſt in Mdiviſebils, * 

But Men not only ſuppoſe Identity, Similitude, or Proportion in the Nature, the Number, 
and eſſential Differences of Subſtances, but in every thing that comes under their Perception. 
Moſt Men conclude that all the fix'd Sears, are faſtned as ſo many Nails in the mighty Vault 
of Heaven, in an equal diſtance and convexity from the Earth. The Aftronomers have for 
a long time given out, that the Plazers rowl in exatt Circles; whereof they have invented 


a pleati- 
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a plentiful number, as Concehtric, Excemtric, Epicycles, Deferent, and Equanrt, to explain the 
Phenonrena that contradi their Prejudice. 

'Tis true, in the laſt Ages, the more Ingenious have corrected the Errors of the Ancients, 
and believe that the Planets deſcribe Elipſes, by their Motion. But if would have us be- 
lieve that theſe Elip/es are regular, as we are eaſily inclin'd to do; (becauſe the Mind ſuppoſes 


Regularity, where it perceives no Irregularity) they fall into an Error ſo much harder to be, 


corretted, as the Obſervations that can be made upon the Courſe of the Planets, want ExaQ- 
nef5 and Juſtneſs, to ſhew the hy ar. of their Motions : which Error nothing but Phyſicks 
can remedy ; as being iahaitely leſs obſervable, than that which occurs in the Syſteme of exa& 


Circles, 


But there is one thing of more particular occurrence, relating to the Diſtance and Motioa: 


_ of the Planets; which is, that the Aſtronomers not being able to diſcover an Ar:thmetical or 


Geometrical Proportion, that being manifeſtly repugnant to their Obſervations, ſome of them. ' 


have imagin'd they obſerv'd a kind of Proportion, which they term #armonical, in their Di- 

ſtances and Motions. Hence it was that an Aſtronomer of this Age, in his New Almagiftu, 

Riccioli begins a Section intitu'd, De Syſkemate Mundi Harmonice, with theſe words; There is no Man 
2. Vol. that's never ſo little vers d in Aſtronomy, but muit acknowledge a kind of Har mony in the mation 
Nemo eft ,,1 intervals of the Planets, if he attemively conſiders the Order of the H:avens. Not that 
pan 1” he was of that Opinion z, for the Obſervations that have been made, gave him ſufficiently to 
Afiroro-- underſtand the extravagance of that imaginary Harmony, which has yet been the Admira- 
mics, qui tion of many Authors Ancient and Modern ; whoſe Opinions are related and refuted by Fa- 
Ccelorum ther Riccioli, It is attributed likewiſe to Pxthagoras and his Followers, to have believ'd, That 
ordinem the HeavenSÞby their Regular Motions, —_ a wonderful Melody, which Men could not 
vlatusnon Hear by reaſon of their being us'd to it : As thoſe, fays he, that dwell near the Cataradts af 
2gnoſcat the Waters of Nile, hear net the noiſe of them. But I only bring this particular Opj- 
Harmoni- nion of the Harmonical Proportion betweeu the Diſtances and Motions of the Planets, to 


> quan- ſhew that the Mind is fond of Proportions, and that it often imagines them where they are 
am mm , 


ne The Mind alſo ſuppoſes Uniformity in the Duration of things, and imagines they are not 


vallis & liable to Change, and Inſtability ; whe? it is get as it were forc'd by the Teſtimonies and re- 
motibus. port of Sence, to judge otherwiſe. 

All Material things being extended, are capable of Diviſion, and conſequently of Corru« 

tion. And every one that makes never © little refle&tion on the Nature of Bodies, muſt ſen- 
{bly perceive their Corruptibility. And yet there have been a multitude of Philoſophers who. 
beliey'd the Heavens, though Material, were Incorruptible. 

The Heavens are too remote from our Eyes, to diſcover the Changes which happen ia 
them ; and there ſeldom any great enough fall out, to be ſeen upon Earth ; which bas been 
ſufficieat warrant to a great many Perſons to believe they were really iacorruptible. What 
has been a farther confirmation of their Opigivn, is their attributing to the Contrariety of 
Qualities, the Corruption incident to Sublunary Bodies. For 'haviag never been in the Hea- 
vens, to ſee how things were carried on there, they have had no Experience of that contra- 
ricty of Qualicics beiug to be found therein, which has induc'd them to believe there were 
actually noſuch thing. And hence have concluded the Heavens were excimpt from Corruption, 
upon this Reaſon, T hat what according to their Notion, corrupts Sublunary Bodies, is not to 
be found in the higher Regions of the World. 

'Tis plain that this Arguing bas nothing of ſolidity : for we ſee no Reaſon why there may 
not be tound ſome other Cauſe of Corruption, belides that contrariety of Qualities which they 
imagine : nor upou what grounds they can affirm, There is neither Heat nor Cold, ncither 
Drought nor Moiſture in the Heavens, that the Sw is not hot, nor Saturn cold. 

There is ſome probability of Reaſon to ſay, That very hard Stones, and Glaſs, and other 
Bodies of like Nature, are not corrupted, ſince we ſee they ſabſilt a long time, ia the, ſame 
Capacity ; and we are near enough to obſerve the Changes that ſhould happen to them. But 
while we are at ſuch a Diſtance from the Heavens, as we arc, it's abſulutely againſt all Reaſog 
to conclude they don't corrupt, becauſe we perceive ao contrary Qualities in them, nor cas 
ſee them corrupting ; and yet they don't ouly fay, they don't corrupt, but that they are un» 
changeable and incorruptible : And, a little moe, the Periparericks would maintain, That Ce 
leſtial Bodies were ſo many Divimries, as their Maſter Ariſto;le did believe them. 

The Beauty of the Univerſe conliſts not in the Incorruptibility of its parts, but in the Va- 
riety that is found in them; and this great Work of the World, would have ſomething 
wanting to its Admirable Perfettion, without that Viciſſitude of things that is obſcrv'd ia i 
A Matter infigitely extended, without Motion, and conſequently rude and without Form, and 
without Corruption, might perhaps manifeſt the infigite Power of its Author, but could give 
no Idea of his Wiſdom. And for this reaſon all Corporeal things are corruptible; aad theres 

- no Body whatever, whereunto there happens not ſome Change, which alters and corruptsit 

_ ah. in proceſs of Time. GO D forms even in the Bowels of Stones and Glaſs, Creatures more 
el Aug, 9, Perfect and admirable, than all the Works of Men. Theſe Bodics though extream!y hard ad 
1566, ry, fail not however to corrupt in Time : The 4 and the $4, which they are cxpos'd 
change 
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Chap. XL. The Search after Truth. | 

hange ſome of their parts; and there are found Worms Fn 

mags oth Hah betw 3 ne 00s ns 
ere is no other difference een very hard and : 

that the former are compos'd of very Grofn and Solid ng, Soy er - and others, —_ 


But as to the Heavens, they are conſtituted of a more fluid and ſubtile matter; and eſpe- 


cia'ly the Swr, which is fo far from wanting Heat, and being igcorruptible, as fay Av; 
Diſciples, that on the contrary, it is the hotteſt of all Bodjes, and jo ſubjeR _ _—_ 
"Tis he that warms, that agitates, and changes all things. For tis he that produces by his 
AQtion, which is no other thau his Heat or the motion of his Parts, all that appears new in 
the changes of the Seaſons : Reaſon demonſtrates theſe things: But though Reaſon may be 
withſtood, yet Experience cannot. For, fince we havediſcover'd in the Sur, by the help of a 
Tony phos bomary m_ or ſcurf as big as all the Earth, which have been form'd 
upon him, and diſſipated in a ſhort time : It can. no longer be doubted, but he is more ſubi 
Ke ts, than the Earth which we iahabir. 8 ——_— 

All Bodies then are under a perpetual flux, and continual change; -and eſpecially thoſe that 
are moſt fluid, as Fire, Air, and Water ; next the parts of living Bodies, as Fleſh and alſo 
Bones, and laſtly the moſt hard: and the Mind is not to ſuppoſe a kind of Immutability in 
thiags, becauſe it ſees not Corruption or Change in them : For 'tis no Argument that a thing 
contiaues always likeit ſelf, becauſe we can diſcover no differeaceia it :' nor that things do not 
exiſt, becauſe we have no Knowledge or Idea of them. 


CHAP. XI. 


Inſtances of Jome Errors of Morality, which depend on the ſame Prin- 
ciple. 


ever it does not viſibly perceive Difference, engages the generality of Men ia moſt 
dangerous Errors in point of Morality. Some inſtances whereof are theſe. 

A French Man falls in O_— of an Engliſh Man, or an Jralian: This Stranger has par- 
ticular Humours of his own ; he has a Fineneſs and Delicaty of Wit; or if you had rather, is 
arrogant and troubleſom. This ſhall forthwitk incline the French Man to jodge that all Engliſb 
Men or aliens have the ſame Character of Mind, as the Man that he has met with; and 
make him praiſe them, or diſcommend them all ia general: And if he meets with another, 
he is immediately prepoſſeſſed with a Notion of his being like the former, and he gives 
way to ſome Aﬀection, or ſecret Averſion on his Account. In a word, he will judge 
of all the particulars of theſe Nations, from the notable proof he has takea from one or 
wo, that had ſuch certain Qualities of Mind z; becauſe having no Information elſewhere 
of their Difference he ſuppoſes them all alike. | 

A Regular of ſome Order, falls iato ſome enormity, and this is ſufficient with the genera- 
lity of thoſe that know him, to condemn indifferently all the Members of the ſame Society. 
They all wear the ſame Habit, and bear the ſame Name : they are alike in this, and there 
needs no more grounds for Vulgar-rate-men, to imagine they are ſo in every thing, The 
Reaſon why they ſuppoſe them alike, is becauſe they cannot pierce into the bottom of their 


© H1S Eaſineſs and Propenſity of the Mind, to imagine and ſuppoſe Likeneſs, where- 


| Hearts, and ſee wherein they poſitively differ. _ 


Slanderers who ſtudy for means of blaſting the Reputation of their Enemies, commonly 
make uſe of this ; and Experience verifies that It generally ſucceeds. And indeeed it is moſt 
ſuited and proportioned to the Vulgar ſtandard and capacity. For *tis not ſufficieat to fiad 
in numerous Communities, as holy as they are, ſome Perſons diſorderly in Manners, or un- 
orthodox in Opinion : ſince in the Company of the Apoſtles, whereof FESUS CHRIST 
Himſelf was & Head, there was found a Robber, a Traitor, an Hypocrite ; and in a word, 


a Judas. 
The Jews doubtleſs had been'much to blame, had they pais'd hard and diſadvantagious 


Cenſures upon the moſt Holy Society that ever was, becauſe ofthe Avarice and Corruption 
of Judas; and had they condema'd them all in their Heart, becauſe they ſuffer'd ſo wicked 
a wretch ia their Company ; and our LO RD let him go unpuniſhed, though he knew his 

Crimes, | 
'Tis then a manifeſt repugnance to Reaſon, and breach of Charity, to ſuppoſe a whole 
Community in an Error, from ſomeprivate Perſon's being eagag'd in it; even though the 
Sand Abbetters. *Tis true, whea all the Par- 


Heads conniy'd at it, or perhaps were Partiſan 
Mm rs 
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' ticulars will uphold an Error, or juſtifre the Fault of their Brother, - the whole Fraternity 
is to be concluded cylpable : but it may be ſaid, that this but rarely happens. For it ſeems 
Morally impoſſible for alt the Particulars' of an Order to have Thoughts and Sentiments 
alike. | | 

Men ſhould never in this manner conclude a General, from a Particular : but they cannot 
jadge ſimply of what they fee, but run to an extreamon one ſide or other. A Regular of 
ſuch an Order, is a Great Man, or a good Man; from hence they infer that the whole Or- 
der is full of Great or Good Men. Soa Regular of an Order is unſound, and Heterodox, 


therefore the whole Order is Corruptand Heterodox. But theſe laſt Judgments are much _ 


more dangerous than the former ; becaufe we ſhould always judge charitably of our Neigh- 
bour, and the malice and ill-nature of Men, make hard Cenſures and Diſcourſes, meant 

the Diſ-repute of others, more pleaſant and welcome, and imprint them deeper on the 
Mind, than ſuch Judgments and Diſcourſes, as are made to their Advantage. 

When a Man of the World, who is addicted to his Paſſions, ſticks reſolutely to his Opi- 
pion, and pretends whilſt his Paſſion is high, that he has Reaſon to follow it, he is defer. 
yedly concluded Stubborn, and Opinionated ; and he will acknowledge it himſelf, when 
his Paſſion is over. So whena Man of Piety, who is penetrated with what he ſays, whois 
cohvinced of the Truth of Religion, and of the Vanity of Worldly things, goes 
upon the ſtrength of his Lights and Knowledge, to withſtand the Corruptions and Diſfor- 
ders of others, and reprimands them with ſome Fervency and Zeal: Worldly Men judge 
him alſo to be an Opinreſtre;, and ſo conclude all Devoutneſs, Wilfulneſs and Bigottry. Nay 
they think the Vertuous and Good, more Opinionated, than the Vicious and Wicked : 


Becauſe theſe latter urging their Corrupt Opitons, as they are buoy'd up by the different 


commotions of their Blood and Paſſions ; ſtay not long in the ſame Sentiments, but deſerr 
them : Whereas the Religious remain conſtant, and immovable in theirs, as being built 
upon fixed and unſhaken Foundations, which depend not on any thing ſo wavering, as the 
Circulation of the Blood. 


See now the reaſon why the common ſort of People judge the Pious and Vertuous, as Opi- 


nionated as the Vicious ; Which is, That Good Mea are as Pallionate for Truch and Vertue, 
as Wicked Men for Vice and Falſhood. Both one and the other talk much after the ſame 
Manner, in defending their Opinions : In this they are alike, though they differ in the 
Main. 

But this is enongh for the World, that is unable to diſtinguiſh their Reaſons, and acknow- 
ledge the Difference, to judge them Alike in every thing ; becauſe they are Alike ia that 
external way, whereof every body is a competent Judge. 

The Godly then are not Obſtinate and Opinionated, they are only Conſtant as they ought 
to be. But the Vicious ahd Licentious, are ever Opinionated, though they. continue but 
an Hour in their Opinion, For thoſe are the Opinionated only, who defend a Falſe Opi- 
nion, though they defend it but a hittle time. 

The caſe is much the ſame with ſome Philoſophers, who maintain Chimerica] Opinions 3 


which they afterwards rejet, They would have others who defend certain Truths, the 


certainty whereof they plainly »ſee, to quit them as Naked Opinions, as themſelves have 
done thoſe they were impertinently conceited with. And becauſe *tis not ecalie to pay De- 


ference to them to the prejudice of Truth ; and the Love a Man naturally has for her, 


' makes him heartily eſpouſe her, they judge this Man an Op: niaftre. 

Thoſe Perſons would be to blame, obſtinately to defend their Chimera's; but the others 
are to be commended for maintaining Truth with Streagth and Reſolution of Miad !? 
The Manner of them both is the ſame, but the Seatiments arc different And "tis this 
Difference of Sentiments, which makes the one Conſtant, and the other Ob/t.nate, and Opi- 
mated. 


The Concluſuon of the Three Firft Books. 


the Simple and Indivilible Eſſence of the Soul, owe whereof was purely Poſſrue ; the 

other both Afive and Paſſive together. The Firſt is the 24nd or Under ft anding ;, the 
Second is the W:/ : I have attributed to the Mind three Faculties ; becauſe it receives its 
Modifications and its Idea's from the Author of Nature three ſeveral ways. 1 have called 
it Senſe, when it receives from G O D Idea's confounded with Senfations ; that is, Seu- 
fible Idea's, upon occaſion of ſome Motions happening in the Organs of the Senſes, by the 
Preſence of Objeas. I nam'd it Imagination and Memory, when it recciv'd trom G 0 D 
Idea's confounded with Images , which make a ſort of languid and feeble Senſations, which 
the 


n ROM the Beginning of this Treatiſe, Ihave diſtinguiſh'd, as it were, two Parts it | 
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Chap. Xl. The Search after Truth.! . .\ 


the Mind receives oaly from ſome Traces,-produc'd 'or excited in the Braiy,: dy the Coarſe 
of the Animal Spirits. * Laſtly, 1 call'd it Pure Hind, or Pure Inelett, when it receives from 
G O D the All-pure Idea's of Truth, -without-any mixture of Seuſa#rovs and. ; not by 
the Unioa it hath with the Body, but with that it has with the WORD, or W F8:DO AM of 
GOD: not becauſe it exiſts ia the Material and Sewfible World, but becauſe it fobſiſts in the 
Immaterial and Intelligible World ; gar for the knawing Mutable things, that are' fit for the 
Preſervation of Corpereal Life ; but for piercing into Immutable Truths, which conſerve in us 
the Liſe of the Spirit. | > | [4149 

[I have ſhewa in the Firſt and Second Book, That our Serves and Imagination are very uſeful 
to the knowing the Relations External Bodies have to our own; that all- the Idea's the Mind 
receives by means of the Budy, are for the Iatereſt of the Bady : that *tis impoſſible to diſca- 
ver any Truth whatever, with Evideace, by the Idea's of the Senſes and Imagination ; that 
theſe confus'd Idea's are of uſe only in uniting vs to our Body, aad by our Body, to all feafible 
things : aad that laſtly, if we delir'd to avoid Error, we ſhould not credit their Reparts : I 
concluded likewiſe, That it was Morally impoſlible ta know by the pure Idea's of the Mind, 
the Relations which Bodies have with our own: that we ought not to reaſon ypoa theſe Idea's, 
to know whether an Apple, or a Stone, are good to eat; but the way ta know, is to try by 
Taſting: Aud that though we may employ our [atelleR, for obtaining a confus'd Knowledge 
of the Relations foreign Bodies have with ours; 'tis always the fureſt way to make uſe of our 
Senſes. 1 give one laſtance more, ſiace fo neceſſary and eſſeatial things cannot be too deeply 
impriated on the Miad. 

[ have a Mind to examine, for Example, Whether 'tis more advantagious to be Juſt or.Rich. 
If 1 open the Eyes of my Body, Juſtice looks like a Chimera, I ſee no Allurements that it has. 
The Juſt | ſee miſcrable, deſerted, perſecuted, naked of Defence, and deſtitute of Comfort : 
For He that is their Comforter and Supporter, is not apparent to my Eyes: Ina word, I ſee 
not what uſe Juſtice and Vertue can be put to. But if I contemplate Riches with my Eyes 
open, I preſently ſee the Luſtre and Splendor of them, and am dazIl'd. Power, Greatneſs, 
Pleaſure, and all ſenſible Goods, are the Retinue and Attendants of Wealth; and I have 
no room to doubt but a Man muſt be Rich, if he will be happy. Again, If I employ my Ears; 
] hear how all Men have Riches in Eſteem ; and that their Talk is only about ways of ac- 
quiring them ; and that they are cunſtantly giving Praiſes, Incenſe, and Honour to thoſe that 

eſs them. This Senſe then, and all the reſt inform me, that I muſt be Rich, before I can 

Happy. But let me ſhut my Eyes, and ſtop my Ears, and only interrogate my Imagina- 
tion, and it will conſtantly repreſeat what my Eyes had ſeen, what they had read, and what 
my Ears had heard, to the Advantage and Commendation of Riches; but it will repreſent 
them in a quite other manner,than my Senſes: For the Imagination alwaysaugments the Idea's 
of thoſe things which are related to the Body, and are the Objets of our Love. If 1 reſign 
my ſelf to its ConduQ, it will preſently lead me into an Inchanted Palace, much what the ſame 
with thoſe celebrated by Poers and Romancers, in magnificent Deſcriptions; and here I ſhall 
be raviſh'd in gazing on thoſe Beauties, that need not be deſcrib'd, which will convince me, 
that the God of Riches that inhabits it, is the only capable of making me Happy. Lo here, 
what my Body is able to perſwade me, for it ſpeaks only on its own behalf; and 'tis neceſſary 
to its welfare, that the Imagination bow beneath the Grandeur, and proſtrate it ſelf before 
the Luſtre of Riches. 

But if I conſider, that the Body is infigitely inferiour to the Mind ; that it is not its Maſter, 
nar.can inſtrud it in Truth, nor any ways illuminate it ; and if upon this Scene and Proſpect 
[ re-enter into, dr enquire of my felt, or rather (ſince I am neither my own Maſter, nor my 
own Light) if I approach unto G O D, and in the calm and filence of my Senſes and Paſſions, 
make this Demand, Whether K:ches or Yerrve is preferable ? I ſhall hear a clear and diſtin&t An- 
ſwer, concerning what is to be done; an Eternal Anſwer, that has been always givea, and 
which is, and always will be : an Anſwer that's not neceſſary to be explaia'd, ſince every body 
know it; ſuch as read this, and ſuch as do not read it ; which is neither Greek, nor Latin, nor 
French, nor German, but which all Nations under Heaven vauderſtand : An Anſwer laſtly, that 
conſolates the Juſt in their Poverty, and deſolates Sinners in the abundance of their Riches. 1 
ſhall hear this Anſwer, and remain convinc'd; and then ſhall laugh at the Viiioas of my [:4- 
gination, and the Deluſions of my Senſes. The Internal Man that is in me, ſhall ridicule the An?- 
mal and Terreſtrial Man, that I carry about me. Ia fine, the New Man ſhall thrive, and the 
Old Man ſhall be deſtroy'd ; provided in the mean time [ continually obey the Voice of Him, 
who delivers Himſelf fo clearly, in the moſt ſecret receſs of my Reaſon; and who becoming 


_ ſenſible to accommodate Himſelf to,my Weakneſs and Diſeaſe, and to give me Life by that 


which gave me Death, ſpeaks to me anew, in a moſt ſtrong and lively, and familiar way by 
my Senſes ; I mean by the preaching of His Gofpe/: But if 1 interrogate Him ia all Aferaphy- 
fical, Natural, and purely Philoſophical Queſtions, as well as thoſe which reſpe& the Rule of 
Manners, I ſhall always have a faithful Maſter, who will never deceive me. I ſhail not only 
be a Chriſtian, but a Philoſopher ;, 1 ſhall be a ſound Thinker, and a Lover of what is Good : ln 
a word, I ſhall follow the Road that leads me to all Perfection 1 am capable of, either by Na- 
ture or by Grace. - 
Ve 
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We ought then to conclude from all that has been ſaid, that to make the beſt uſe poſſible 
of the Faculties of our Soul, of our Senſes, Imagination, and Underſtanding ; 
y them only to thoſe thi for which they were given us. We 
No eviſh our Senſations and nations from our Parg Ides's;, and judge 
Relations our Body has with thoſe about vs ; but never make-uſe of them in diſcoveri 
Truths, which they always confound. Whereas Pure /dea's muſt be us'd in the finding 
out of Truths, but omitted, whea we judge of the Correſpondencies between Exteri- 
our Bodies, and our own : becauſe their Idea's have never reach and extent enough, to give 
a thorough Re tation of them. 
'Tis impoſſible for Men to have ſufficient Knowledge of all the Figures and Motions of 
the little parts of their Body and Blood ; and of thoſe of a particular Fruit; at acertain 
See the Seaſon of their Sickneſs, to know whether there is a Relation of Agreement between that 
Wouftrati- Fruit and their Body ; and that if they eat of it tbey ſhall recover : Thus our Senſes alone 
ons, are more uſeful for the Converſatiog of our Body, than the Rules of Experimental Medi- 
cine; and Experimental Medicine, than Theoretical. But Theoretical Medicine, that deferrs 
much to Experience, and more to the Senſes, is the beſt of all. Becauſe all theſe ſhould 
be caball'd together. 
Reaſon thea is of univerſal uſe; and this is the Privilege it obtains over the Serſes and 
Imagination, which are limited and coufin'd to Senkble things : I- this is to be regularly em- 
loy'd; for though it be the meincipel pars of Our ſelves, it often happens to deceive us, 
y our letting it a&t too much ; ſe it cannot at enough without tiring; I wean ir 
cannot know enough to make a right Judgmeat, and yet it will ſill be judgiog, 
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B O O K IV. 
Concerning the Tnclinations, or Natural Motions of 
the Mind. 


CHAP. L 


I. Inclinations are as neceſſary to Spirits, as Metions to Bodies. II. GOD 
gives no Motion to Spirits, but what tends towards Himſelf. 1. The 
Tendency Spirits have to particular Goods, proceeds but from their Mo- 
tion towards Good in general. IV. The Original of our chiefeſt Natural 
Inclinations : Which will make up the Diviſion of this Fourth Book. 


HERE had been no occaſion of Treating on - Natural Inclinations, which are to be 
the Subjeft of this Fourth Book, nor on the Paſfions, which I am to ſpeak to in the 
Fifth, to diſcover the Cauſes of our Errours, did not the Underftarniding d on the 
IW, in the Perception of Objefts.. But becauſe the Underſtanding receives its Di- 

reftion from the 1W://, and is determin'd and fix'd by it, rather to ſome Objetts than others : in 

order to penetrate into the Cauſes of the Errours whereunto we are ſubjeQ, it will be abſolutely 
neceſſary to be well acquainted with the Nature of our Inc/znations. 
Had God in the Creation of the World, produc'd a Matter infinitely Extended, without im- 


printing on it any Motion, there had been no —_— Bodies. The whole Viſible World at inclinations 
are at 
ceſſary to 
Spirits, as 
Motions ta 
Bodies. 


this day, would have been nothing but an unweildy Maſs of Matter, or Extenſion, whi migh r 
perhaps have ſerv'd to ſhew the Grearneſs and Poreer of its Author ; but wanting that 

of Forms, and Variety of Bodies, wherein the Beauty of the Univerſe conſiſts, would have litrle 
to invite Spiritual Beings to admire, and adore the Infinite Wi/dom of its Governour. 

Now the Inclinations of Ls ſeem to be in the Spiritual World, what the Motions of Bo- 
dies are in the Material : and that if Spirits had no Inclinations or Volitions, that Variety would 
be wanting to the Order of Spiritual things, which nor only excites to the Admiration of the 

rofound Wiſdom of God, (as does the Sy obſerv'd in Material thi but alſo of his 

crcy, Juſtice, and Goodneſs, and all his other Attributes in general. The ditte then of In- 
clinatiogs, has an EffeQt in Spirirs much like that which the diverſity of Motions produces in 
Bodies : and the Inclinations of Spirits, together with the Motions of Bodies, make up all the 
Beauty of Created Beings. So that 'tis requiſite for the former to have ſeveral Inclinatiors, as 
tor the latter to have different Motions. Bur let us try to diſcover what Inclinations theſe 
ought to be. : 

Were not our Nature corru ted, we ſhould not need to nr Reaſon, as we are now to do, 
what ſhould be the Natural Facknntions of Created Spirits. We need but have deſcended into 
our own Breaſt, to have diſcover'd, by an inward Feeling, or Se/f-conſciouſneſs of what paſles with- 
in us, all the inclinations we eught Naturally to have. But fince we are taught by Faith, that 
Sin has inverted the Order of Nature, and even by Reaſon, that our Inclinations are diforder'd, 
a we ſhall ſce better in the ſequel, we are oblig'd to __ courſe, For our Senſations being 
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not to be credited, we are forc'd to explain things in an higher and more tranſcendent man- 
ner;-but ſuch as-will doubtleſs ſeem Chimerical to thoſe who take the Eſtimate. of all thingg 
Ir. Tis an undeniable Truth, That God can have no other Principal End of his Aftions, than Him: 


God ha- {>/f > and that he may have many Subordinate Ends, tending all to the Preſervation of the Beings 
ehes prinei. Ne has created. He can have no Hemp we Ex4 beſides Himſelf, becauſe, being not liable to 
pal End of Firour, he cannot place his ultimate End in Beings that include not all forts of PerteCtion, 
bu 4ttions, But he may have a leſs Principal,” namety,; the Prefervarion of Created Beiugs; becauſe all par- 
than him- taking of His Goodneſs, are neceſſarily Good, or in the Style of Scriprure Va/de Bona. - And 
ſelf, gives therefore God Joves them z and *ris His Love thar preſerves them : tor their Subſiſtence is wholly 
Spirits, but OW1Ng tO the Love of Got. Diligis omni Ty ſays the Wiſe Man, © nibil odiſti corum que 
what tends {ccifti : nec enim odiens aliquid conflituiſti & ſeciſti, Yuomodo autem poſſet aliguid permanere, nife 
rowards Ti voliſſe r.* aut quod a te vocatium non eljet COnNfſerVarerwsr e And indeed us unconceivable, that 
ey. things ſhould ſubliſt, which are not pleaſing to an infinitely Pertect and Omnipotent Being lince 

; all things have their Sabliſtence only from His Will. Go1 theretore I:lls His Olory, as the Prin- 

cipal Eid z andthe Preſervation of His Creatures, only tor His Glory. ' | : 

Natural inclinations of Spirzs, being undoubtedly the conſtant Lmpre/hons of the IV:1/ of Him, 
who has Created and Preſerves them, muſt, we may conclude, be entirely like thoſe of their 
Cieatour and Preſerver.] Wherefore they naturally can have no other Principal |End, than Hig 
Glory ;z nor any other Second End, than their own, and others Preſervation : but this ſtill with 
reterence to him who gives them their Being. For in brict, it ſeeming undeniable that God 
cannor 11/7 that the Wills He has Creared ſhould love a- Le/s Good, more than a Greater 
that is, ſhould love whar is /e/s amiable, more than what is more 10, it is impoſſible tor Him 
to Create any Creature, wichour Directing it towards Himſelf, and commanding| ir ro love Him 
more than all things elſe ; though He may create it Free, and with a Power of dilengaging it ſelf, 
and diverting trom Him. : 

1. © As there 1s but One Love properly in God, that is, the Love of Himſelf; and as He can love 
The Ter- nothiug but by that Love, fince He can love nothing but with retzrence 10 1f19/e/f. So He im- 
eh *,, Prints bur ozze Love in us, which is the Love of Good in general : and*we can love nothiug but 
Particulos through that Love, fince we can love uothing but what's a Rea/ or Appurent Good. ; Tais Love 
Gods, ;ro- Of Good in general is the Principle of all our particular Attections, fince this Love is really no- 
ceeds from thing but our [17//: The Will of Man, as I have ſaid betore, being only the Continual Im- 
1 2% preimon of the Author of Nature, tebich carries the Mimd towards Good in general. _ we 
wards Gd 9415 NOT tO imagine thar this Power of Loving either proceeds trom, or depends on our lelves 
in general, ON whem ovly depends the Power of Loving wrong, or rather ot Right/y Lownrg Evil things: 
becauſe beirg Fee, we can determine, and do aCtually deretmine to particular, and conlequently 
Halle Goods, the Good Love wherewith God continually influences our Souls, as long as He pre- 

lerves them. 

But not only our Wilt, or our Love for Good in general, comes from God; our TInclinations 
likewiſe tor porticular Goods, which are common to, though unequally ſtrong in all Men, (ſuch 
as the Inclination for the Preſervation of our Being, and thar ot others, to whom Nature has 
united us ) are the Impreſſions of the Will of God upon us: For I term indifterently natural 
Incliation all the Impreſſions of the Author of Nature, thar are common to all Created Spirits. 

Y | have been laying, that God loves his Creatures, and that *tis this His Love that borh gives 
The ri. and prelerves their Being : and whereas he continually imprints on us a Love like His own, ( fince 
gmal the His Will both makes, and governs ours, ) He gives us all thoſe\ Natural Irclications, which de- 
chiefeit Nx- Head not on our Choice, and which neceſſarily diſpoſe us to the preterviig vur owa, and out 
x gg Neatbour' Being, 


which will make up the Diviſion of this Fourth Book. 


For though Sin has corrupted all things, it has not utterly deſtroy'd them. Though our Nx 
tural Inclinations have not always God for their End, by the tree Choice of ovr Will, yer they 
always have by the Inſtitution off Nature : fince God who both produces and preſerves theſe In- 
clinatiors in us, does it only for Himſelf. For all Sinners tend ro Go4, by the Imprefhon they 
receive of Him ; though they recede from Him by the Frrour and deviation of their Mind. T 
love well, it being impoſſble to love 7//, whilſt God is the Author of Love : bur they love E 
things ; Ev7, only becauſe God, who gives Sinners the Power of Loving, forbids rheir lovi 
them, by reaſon of their withdrawing Men, ever fince the Fall, from the Love of Himtelf. For 
whilſt they imagine that the Creatures are the Cauſe of the Pleaſure and Pain they: teel, or re 
c2ive Occa/ſcona/ty trom them, they run turiouſly ro the embracing theſe Bodies, and 10o tall into 
an utter Oblivion of God, who is- not Viſible to their Eyes. 

We have {til! then rhe ſame N otural Inclinations, or fmpielfions of the Author of Nature, as 
Adam had betore his tall. We have even the ſame Inclinations as the Bleſſed have in Heavens 
For God neither makes, nor preſerves any Creatures, bur He poſlefles them with a Love like His 
own. He loves Himſelf, and us, and all His Creatures : and theretore- Creates no Spirirs, but 
withall inclincs them to love God, Themlfelves, and all the Creatures. 

But as all our Inclinations are only the Impreſſions of Nature's Author, which carry vs to love 


Him, and all things tor His 1uke, they can never be regular, bur when we love God wit all out 
Strength, and all things 'tor the fake of God, by a Free and Premediztate Choice ot our Wil: 
: tor 
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The Search after Truth. 139 
For *tis Injuſtice aud Abuſing the Love of God, which he gives us for Himſelf, to lay it out on 
any thing belides, or without Kelation to him. . -- + | 

And thus we now know not only what ore our Natural Inclinations, but alſo what they 
to be, to become regular, and as they were inftirured by their Author. For all the Diſorders of 
our Inclinations, have no other Root than this, that we fix our Ultimate End in Our ſelves, and . 
inſtead of reterring all to God, center all things upon Se/f. | | 

Firſt then, we have an Incl/ination for Good in general, which is the Principle of all our Na- 
tural Inclinations, all our Paſſions, and all the Free AﬀeCQtions of oux Will. | 

Secondly, we have an Inc/ination for the Preſervation of our own Being, or Welfare. 

Thirdly, we have an Inc/:nation for other Creatures ;, which are either uſeful to our ſelves, or 
thoſe we love. We have yet many other particular Inclinations which depend on theſe, which 
probably we may treat of elſewhere. In this Fourth Book my only Deſign is to reduce the Er- 
rours of our Inc/1nations to three Heads, to the Incl:nation we have ; Good ingeneral, to Love of 
of Our ſelves, and of our Neighbour. 


A— 
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CHAP. IL. 


I. The Inclination for Good in general, is the Principle of the Reſileſneſs of 
of the Will. Il. And conſequently of onr Inadvertency and Tgnorance. 

HI. The firft Inflance, (ſhewing that ) Morals are but little known b 
the generality of Men. IV. The jecond Inſtance, ( ſhewing that )) the Im- 
mortality of the Soul is controverted by ſome People. V. That we are in 
extreme Ignorance, in point of Abſtrat things; and which have but little 
reference 10 us. | 


$ bop AT vaſt Capacity which the Will has for all Goods in general, by reaſon of its being made Tr 
fora Good that comprehends in it all Goods, can't be fill'd by all rhe things the Mind re- fan ito 
preſents to itz and yer the continual Morion which God impreſſes it withall, is never ftopt; which muop ag 
neceſſarily gives a perpetual Diſturbance and agiration to the Mind. The 1W:/7 which ſeeks after verat, x the 
what it deltres, obliges the Underſtanding to repreſent all forts of Objects : which when repre- Principle of 
fented by the hier 7 wean the Soul cannot taſte; or it ſhe zaſtes, ſhe remains wnſatisfied. '"* _—_ 
She cannot taſte them, becauſe the View of the Mind is ſeldom accompanied with Pleaſure, which _ F 
is.the Seaſoning, whereby the Soul re/1/hes her Good; and the is not farished, becauſe nothing can 
ſtop the Motion of the Soul, excepr the Author of rhe Impreſhon: Whatever the Mind repreſents, 


* a5 the Good of the Soul, is finite; and whatever is finite, may detain her Love for a momenr, 


but cannot fix it. When new and extraordinary Objeats come under the conlideration of the Mi 

or ſuch as have a Charatter of Infinite, the Will gladly bears with an attentive Diſcufſion for ſome 
time, as hoping to find what the is in Search of; becauſe thar which appears I»inite, bears the 
Signature of its real Good ?. bur after a while, is diſguſted with this, as with the reſt, and leaves 
it. Hence it is ever refileſs and fluctuaring, becaule it is tated ro feck what ir never can _ 
though always in hopes of: And it loves whatever 1s Greaz, Extraordinary, and Infinue ; becau 
having miſs'd of its true Good, in common and tamiliar things, it tancies it may be found in ſuch 
as are unknown. We ſhall thew in this Chapter, that the Keſtleſsneſs of our WU is one of the 
Principal Cauſes of our Ignorance, and the Errours we are guilty of, upon infinite fubjects, and in 
the two following, ſhall explain whar it is that breeds that our Inc/inarzon tor all that's Gree, aud 
Extraordinary. 

Firſt, It is plain enough from what has been ſaid, That the W7/7 is only fſolicitous to apply the 1x, 
Underſtanding to thoſe Objects which are relared to us, and is very negligent as to the reſt: For . And con- 
that being by a Natural Impreſſion, ever longing and Impartienc atter Happineſs, ir turns the Uz- /eaently of 
derſianding only upon thoſe things, which attord us Pleature and Advantage. __ Lars 

Secondly, That the W:// permits not the Underftanding to bub it felt. long, even about things nd wu 
that afford ſome Pleaſure; becauſe, as has been faid, all Created things may pleaſe us tor a ſeaſon, rance. 
bur they quickly grow diltaſttul, and then our Mind declines them, and takes new ways to other 
Delights, and SarisfaQtions. 

Thirdly, That the W// is prompted to put the Under/tanding on theſe deſultory advances from Ob- 
je&t ro Otyett, trom that contus'd, and as ir were, diſtant Repreſentation the Underſtanding gives 
ot Him; who includes in Himſelt al Beings? as has been fd in the Third Book. For the #4 47 
deliring, as I may fo ſpeak, to bring its real good cloſer, to as to be attected by ir, andto receive irs 
quickning Motjon, excites the Underſtanding, to mR—_—_ it by peice-meal ; Bur theu this is no lon- 
gerthe General, the Univerlal, and infinitely Perfect Being, which the Mind perceives; bur tonie- 
thing of a limited and imperteCt Narure, which the 1W:// ſpzedily abandons, as finding it unable co 
—_ Its Motion, and pleaſe 1: any conliderable time, and fo purſues atter anocher Object. 

ean while, the Advertency and Application of the Mind, being abſolutely neceſlary to the diſco- 
very of Truths ever fo little abſtruſg, ic is maniteſt that the Vulgar of Men, muſt be malt groliy 1g: 
nrants 
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rorant, even in point of ſuch things, as have ſome reference to them; but inconceivably Blind, as 
ro all Abſtraft Truths, and to which they have no ſenſible Relation. But we muſt try to make theſe 
things manifeſt by ſome examples 

HL There is no Science that ſtands in ſo near a Relation to us, as Moral Frey tt - which teaches us 
The firſt 6ur Duties to God and our King, our Kindred and Friends, and in general to all about us. Beſides 
Inſtance, 5+ points out the way we muſt follow to become eterna/ly Happy : fo that all Men are under an 
fey © Eſſential Obligation, or rather an diſpenſible Neceſhty of reſigning themſelves to the Study of it. 
rals are bus Notwithſtanding Generations of Men have ſucceſſively continued fix thouſitnd Yeats, and yet this 
little known Science is ſtill very imperteQ. 


by the gene- _ That part of Morals which reſpefts our Duty to God, and which queſtionlefs is the Principal 


—_ f of all, as relating to EN Op been little known by Men of the greateſt Learning ,; and there 

are ſtill-to be found Men of Senſe, who have no Knowledge of ir, though the eaſieſt of all Mo- 
ral Philoſopy. For firſt of all, What difficulty is there to find out the Exrſtence of a God?, Every 
of his works is a proof of it: All the Aftions of Men and Bealts prove it: - Whatever we think, 
whatever we ſee, whatever we feel, demonſtrates it: In a word, there is nothing in the World 
but proves that there is a God; or ar leaſt may prove it, ro Men of attentive Minds, who feriouf- 
ly berake themſelves to Search after the Author of all things. 

Again, it is evident that we muſt purſue the Orders of God, if we will be happy : For fince 
He is Juſt and powerful, we cannot Dr/obey him, without being puniſh'd; nor obey Him, wirh- 
out-2 recompence. But what is it he requires of us? That we love Him, that our Thoughts be poſ- 
ſcG'd with Him, and our Heart ſet upon Him. For, what end had God in Creating Minds, and all 
things elſe ? Certainly no other than Himſelf: So that being made for Him we are indifpenſibly 
oblig'd from diverting elſewhere the Impreſſion of Love, which He perpetually maintains in us, in 
order to our loving Him. 

Theſe Truths are not very difficult to be diſcover'd by any attentive and conſidering Man; and 
yet this ſole Moral Principle, That to become Vertuous and Happy, 'tis abſolutely neceſſary 16 Love 
God above all things, and in all things, is the Foundation of all Chriſtian Mora/ry. Nor is there 
need of very great Application to deduce from thence all neceffary Conſequences, to ſertle the 
General Rules of our viour ; though few there are that do it, whilſt daily Diſpures ariſe 
about Queſtions of Morality, which are the immediate and neceſſary Reſults of ſo 1elt-evident a 
Principle as this before us. 


The Geometricians are continually making new Diſcoveries in their Science; and if rhey do not. 


much advance it, 'tis becauſe they have already drawn from their Principles, the molt uſetul and 
neceſſary conſequences: Bur the greateſt part of Mankind, ſeem incapable ct concluding any thing 
from the Firft Principle of Morals. All their Ideas vaniſh and diſſipate, when their Will inclines them 
barely to conſider it. Becauſe they ro7// not as they ought z and will not as they ought, be- 
caule they cannot taſte ir; or that having taſted it, are Lener fs aſted. For 'tis an Abſtra 
Metaphyſical, and purely IntelleQtual Principle, and not atrainable by Senſe or Imagination. A 
therefore ſeems to Carnal Eyes, or Minds that ſee no farther than their Eyes, to have no ſolidiry. 
Nothing appears in this Principle likely to ſertle and compoſe the reſtleſs agitation of their Wilt 
and thereupon to ſtop the View of their Mind, and fix it attentively on conſidering it. What 
hope then is there they ſhould ſee it well, comprehend it right, and draw thoſe dirett Inferences 
from it which they ought? 
Thoſe who ſhould have but an imperfe& apprehenfion of this Geometrical Propoſition, That the 
fides of Similar Triangles are proportional, could certainly be no great Geometricrans : Bur if, be- 


fides that contus'd and impertett Perceprion of that Fundamental Propofition of Geometry, they 


had ſome Intereſt, why the ſides of Similar Triangles ſhould not be proportional ; and if Fa/ſe Ge- 
ometry were as ſuitable to their perverſe Inclinations as Faſe Morals, we ſhould ſee as abſurd Pa- 
ralogiſms in Geometry as Morality; becauſe their Errours would be pleaſant to them, and Truth 

would only trcuble, perplex, and confound them. 
Hence we need not wonder at the Blindneſs of Men in former Apes, who liv'd whilſt Idola- 
”y flouriſh'd in the World, or of ſuch as live at preſent unenlightned with the Sun-ſhine of the 
oſpel: It was needful for Eternal Wiſdom to cloath it ſelf with Senſib:/ity, to inftrutt Men that 
enquire only of their Senſes. Four thouſand Years together Truth was maniteſted by ſpeaking to 
their Mind; but not entring into themſelves, they did not hear it; *rwas requiſite therefore it 
ſhould ſpeak unto their Ears: The Light which enlightens all Men, ſhin'd upon their Darkneſs, 
withour diſperſing it; and they could not behold it. Inte//zgible Light mult veil it ſelf and be- 
come Viſible : The Word muſt be made Fleſh ; and hidden and inacceſſible. Wiſdom muſtsinſtruQ 
Men in a Carnal manner, Carnaliter, ſays St. Bernard. The Generaliry of Men, and eſpecially 
ol bg the Poor, (who are the worthieſt Objett of their Creator's Mercy and Providence,) thoſe who are 
oblig'd ro labor for their Living, are extremely ignorant and ſtupid. They hear only becauſe 
they have Ears, and ſee only becauſe they have Eyes : Burt are incapable of retiring into themſelves, 
any Effort of Reaſon, there to examine Truth, in the ſilence of their Senſes and their Paſſions. 
ruth they cannot apply to, becauſe they cannot relifh it, and commonly that application enters 
not their Heads, becauſe they cannot think of applying themſelves to unaffetti Objetts. Their 
deſultory and reſtleſs Will continaally caſts the View of their Mind upon all ſenſible ObjeQts, the 
Variety of which is pleaſant and diverting. For the Multiplicity and Diverſity of Senſible Goods, 
ſerve to conceal their Vanity, and to keep up our Hopes of finding among « ho the True Good, 

which we defire, 

Thus 
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Thus though the Counſels which FESUS CHRIST, in quality of Mar, of the Way, and 
of Awbor ot our Faith, gives us in the Goſpel, are much more proportion'd to the weakneſs of 
our Mind, than thoſe which the fame CHRIST, as He is Erernal Wiſdom, Internal Truth, In- 
rellefual Light, inſpires into our moſt inward Reaſon ; and though He renders theſe His Counſels 
delettable by His Grace, ſenfible by His Example, and convincing by His Miracles, yet Men are 
ſo ſtupid and inconfiderate, even as to things of greateſt importance to be known, thar they ſcarce 
ever think of them as behooves them. Not many perceive the Excellency of the Goſpel, nor the 
Soundneſs and Neceflity of the Precepts of our LORD, few there are that meditate on them, ſo 
4s to nouriſh and ſtrengthen the Soul by them : The continual toffing and agitation of the Will,. 
which looks tor the Enjoyment of Good, permitting not thoſe Truths to be infilted on, which ſeem 
ro deprive the Soul of it. Here follows another proof of what IT am afferting, 

Dq@ubrleſs it much concerns, and lies upon the Wicked, ro know whether their Soul is Mor- Tv. 
zal, as they ſuppole it; or Immortal, as Faith and Reaſon aflure : as being a thing of geateft mo- 77> /econd 
ment and importance to them ſince the Queſtion lays their Eternity at ſtake, and the quiet of 2 
their Mind depends on the reſulve. Whence comes it thar they arg ignorant, or doubtful in the rw the 
matter, but from their want of ſerious Attention, and the Reltleſneſs. and Corruptneſs of their Immortati- 
Will, not ſuftering the Mind to take a ſteady View of the Reaſons which contradict the Opi- ty of the 
nion they wiſh to be true ? For in brief, is it ſo difficult to diſcover the differetice. berween the _ ted 
Body and Soul, betwixt a Thinking and an Extended thing ? Mult a Man bring ſo great an At- {rag People. 
tention to perceive that a 1hought is neither Reund nor Square; that Extention is capable only 
of different Figures and Motions , but not of "Thought and Reaſoning : and fo, that what Thinks 
and what's Extended, arc two Beings altogether oppoſite. And yer this js all that's requiſite to 
demonſtrate the Immortality of the Soul, and that the is not periſhable, though the Body ſhould 
be anmbulated. 

True it is, when a Subſtance periſhes, that the Modes or Manners of its Exiſtence periſh 
with it: as were a piece of Wax annihilated, it is certain the Figures of that Wax would be 
annihilated alſo : becauſe the Royndneſs, for inſtance, of the Wax is really nothing hut the 
Wax it ſelf, exiſting in ſuch a manner, and fo cannot ſubſiſt without the Wax, whoſe Mode it 
is. But though God ſhould deſtroy all the Wax in the World, it would not follow from thence 
that any other Subſtance, or Modes of Subſtance ſhould be anmbilated. All Stones, for example, 
might ſubſiſt, rogether viith their Modes : Becauſe Stones are Subſtances or Beings, and not 
Modes of Being of the Wax. 

So though God ſhould annihilate the half of a Body, it would not follow that the other half 
was annihilated. The latter halt is zmred to the other, but is not one with. it. And therefore 
one half being annihilated, it might be reaſonably interr'd, that the other half was no longer 
related to it ; but not that ir did it ſelf exit no longer : for being a different Berg, it could not 
be reduc'd to nothing by the annihilation of the other. Thence *tis manifeſt, that Thowght be- 
ing not the Modyfication of Extenſion, our Soul is not annihilated, on ſuppoſicion that_our Body 
were annihilated by Death. | 

Bur we have no reaſon to imagine that even the Body is annihilated, when it is deſtroy'd. 

The parts that make it up, are diffoly'd into Vapours, and reduc'd into Duſt: we neither ſee 
nor know them any more, I confeſs; but we cannot hence conclude they exiſt not : For the Mind 
perceives them ſtill. If we ſeparate a Muſtard-ſced into two, or tour, or twenty parts, we an- 
nihilate it to our Eyes, becauſe we ſee it no longer : Bur 'tis not annihilated in ir ſelf, or to the 
Mind ; for the Mind diſcerns it, though divided into a thouſand, or an hundred rhouſand parts. 

"Tis a common Notion, and receiv'd by all that uſe their Reaſon rather than their Senſes, That 
nothing can be annihilated by the ordinary force of Nature. For as 'tis naturally impoſſible for 
ſomething to be produc'd from nothing, ſo *tis impoſſible tor a Subſtance or Being 70 be redurd 10 
nothing. Bodies indeed may corrupt, it you call Corruption the Changes that betall them, but 
cannot be annihilated. What is round, may become ſquare z what is Fleſh, may hecome Earth, 

Vapour, and whatever you pleaſe: tor all Extention is capable of all forrs ot Configuration : 
But the Subſtance of what is round, or Fleſh, - can never periſh : There are certain ſettled Laws 
in Nature, by which Bodies change ſucceſhvely their Forms , becauſe the ſucceſſive Variety of 
theſe Forms, makes the Beauty of the Univerſc, and cauſes us to admire irs Author. But there 
is no Law in Nature for the annihilation of any Being, becauſe Nothingreſs, wants all Beauty, 
as well as Goodneſs ; and the Author of Nature is the Lover of his works. Bodies then may 
change, but can never periſh. 

* Bur if. any one ſticking to the Verdid? of his Senſes, ſhall obſtinately maintain, that the dif: 
ſolution of Bodies 'is 4 true Annihilation , becauſe rhe parts they reſolve into, are inviſible: Let 
him do ſo much as remember thar Bodics cahnor be divided into thefe inviſible parts, but by _ 
reaſon of their Extenhon. For it the Mind be not extended, it mult be indivifible, and it indt- 
viſible, muſt be acknovledg'd incorruptible in that ſenfe. Bur how can the Mind be imagin'd 
extended and diviſible * A right Line will divide a Square into two Triangles, Parallelograms Or 
Trapez:a : But by what Line may a P/eaſure, 4 Pain, or 4 Deſire be conceiv'd tobe divided ? and 
what Figure would reſult trom that Divihon? Certainly I cannot believe the Imagination fo 
fruittul in talſe Ideas as to fatisfie it {elf in this particular. ; 

The Mind therelore is neither extended, nor drvi/ible, nor ſuſceptible of the ſame chan- 
. geS as the Body, and yet it muſt be own'd, that it is not immurable by its Natyre. If 
the Body is capable of an infinite number of pane Try; and different CONGRRS: 
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the Mind is likewiſe capable of a world of different Ideas, and different Modifications. And as after 
our Death, the Subſtance of our Fleſh will reſolve into Earth, Vapours, and infinite other Bodi 
without annihilation ; ſo our Soul without falling back into Norbing, will have Thoughts and 
Senſations very different from rhoſe ſhe has during rhis Life. Ar preſent *tis neceflary that we 
tive, and that our Body be compos'd of Fleſh and Bone ; and in order to live, 'tis neceflary the 
Soul ſhould have Ideas and Senſations, relating to the Body ſhe is joyn'd to. Bur when. ſhe 
ſhall be diveſted of her Body, ſhe ſhall enter upon a perfect Liberty of receiving all forts of 
Ideas and Modifications, very different from thoſe ſhe has at preſent; as the Body on its 
ſhall be free to receive all ſorts of Figures and Canfigurations, nothing like thoſe it is oblig'd 
to make the Body of a living Man. | 

It is, if I miſtake not, manifeſt from what I have ſaid, That the Immortality of the Soul is 
no ſich hard thing to comprehend. Whence comes it then, that ſo'many do! of it, bur#from 
their Inadvertency, and want of Attention to the Reaſons thar are requiſite to convince them? 
or whence proceeds this negligence, but from the Unſerledneſs and Inconſtancy of the W1/, in- 
ceſſantly diſturbing the Undefftanding? So as not to give ir leafure for a diſtinCt Preception, even 
of Tdeas that are the moſt preſent to it, ſuch as are thoſe of Thought and Exter/ton - as a Man 
in the heat of a Paſſion, caſting his Eyes round about him, ſeldom diſtinguiſhes the Objects 
that are neareſt, and molt expos'd to View. For indeed the Queſtion of the Immortdlity of the 
Soul, is one of the eaſieſt to be reſolv'd, when without liſtning ro the Imagination, we bring the 
Mind attentively to conſider, the clear and diſtin&t Idea of Extenſion, and the Relation ir can 
have with Thought. 

If the Inconſtancy and Levity of the 1W7//, hinders the Underſtanding from piercing to the 
bottom of things that are moſt preſent to it, and of mighrieſt Importance to be known, ris eafie 
to judge what greater Remoras it will aftord the Mind, to prevent its Mcdirating on ſuch as are 
Remote and Unconcerning. S0 that it we are under the Gro 7s Ienorance and Blindneſs, as to 
moſt things of greateſt conſequence to be known , I can't tell how we ſhould be very Inte/lzgent 
and Entightened, as to thoſe that ſeem alrogether Impertinent and Fruitleſs. 

* This Fat not ſtand to prove by tedious Inſtances, and which contain no confiderale Truths, 
for if we muſt be ignorant of any thing, that beſt can be deſpens'd with, which is of no uſe: 
and I had rather not be credited, than make the Reader loſe time by unprofitable things. 

Though there are but very few, that are ſeriouſly taken up with things altogether Vain and 
Ultleſs; yet thoſe few are too many : Bur the « wh can't be too great of ſuch as neglett them 
and deſpiſe them; provided only they forbear to judge of them. A limited Underſtanding is not 
blameable for not knowing ſeveral things, but only for judging of them. For Ignorance is an un- 
avoidable Evil : But Errour both may, and ought to be avoided : Ignorance of many thirgs is ex- 
cufable, but headlong inconfiderate Zudgments never. 

When things are nearly related to us, are Sen/ible and eaſily Imaginab/e,, we may ſay that the 
Mind intends them, and that fome Knowledge of them is attainable: for knowing that they re- 
late to us, we think of them with ſome inclination, and feeling them to afteCt us, our Applica: 
tion grows pleaſant and delighttul : So that we ſhould, as ro many things, be wiſer than we 
are, but for the Re/?/c/nefs and Agitation of our TV1//, that perpetually rroubles_and fatigues 
our Attention. 

Bur when things are abſtr27 and inſenſible, *ris difficult to acquire any certain Knowledge of 
them : not that abſtract things are in their own Nature intricate and puzling ; but becauſe the 
Atrention and View of the Mind commonly begins and ends with the Sen/ib/e View of Objefts: 
for as much as we moſtly think of only what we /ece and fce/, and as long as we ſte and feel it. 

*Tis certain, that if the Mind could eafily keep up to clear and diſtin&t Ideas, without be- : 
ing as it were ſupported by ſome Senſation ;_ and without having its Attention perpetually di- * 
ſturb'd by the Reſtleſneſs of the Will ; we ſhould find no great difficulties in infinite Natural 
Queſtions, but in a ſhort time ſhould ger rid of our Ignorance, and Errours about them, whick 
we now look upon as inexplicable. 

For inſtance, *tis an indiſputable Truth to every Man that makes uſe of his Reaſon, that Cre 
ation and Annihilation exceed the ordinary force of Nature. Should we now tick to the conf 
deration' of that pure Notion of the Mind and Reaſon, we ſhould not ſo readily admit the Cre- 
ation and Annihilation of ſuch innumerable multitudes of New Beings, as of Subſtantial Forms, © 
Real Qualities, and Faculties, and the like. We ſhould look for the reaſon of Natural Efﬀetts, 
in the diſtinQt Ideas of Extenſion, Figure and Motion , and this is not ſo difficult as is imagin'd: 
For all Nature hangs in a continued chain, and the parts of it mutually pxove each other. 

The Effetts of Fire, as thoſe of Cannons and Mines, are very wondertul ; and their Cauſe as | 
ſecret and conceal'd. Nevertheleſs, if Men inſtead of adhering to the Impreſſions of their Ser- 
ſes, and falſe and deluſive Experiments, ſhould infiſt on that ſole Notion of Pure Imellef : That 
"tis impoſfible for a Body gently mov'd t9 produce a Violent Motion in another ;, fince it cannot colft- | 
municate more moving Force, than it has it ſelf; it would be cafie from that fingle Notion to 
conclude, there is ſome ſubtile and inviſible Matter , that it is violently agitated, and univerſally 
diftus'd among all Bodies, and ſeveral things of like kind, which might ſerve to explain the 
Nature of Fire, and to diſcover other yet more intricate and hidden Truths. 

For iceing ſo ow Motions produc'd in a Cannon or a Mine, and all the viſible ſurrounding 
Bodies, in roo littl: Commotion to «fect them, we are infallibly aflur'd there are other in- 
vihble and inſcnfible Bodies, which have at leaſt ſo much Motion as the Cannon Bullet Fro 
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ing extremely fine and ſubtile may, when alone, paſs freely and without burſting any thi 

faak the Pores of rhe Cannon, betore it is fir'd; that is, as may be ſeen explain at _ 
in Mr. des Cartes, before they have ſurrounded the hard and groſs parts of the Sa/zperer, which 

' the Powder is compos'd of. But when the Fire is kindled, that is, when theſe ſubtile and 
agitated particles, have encompaſſed the groſs and ſolid parts of the Sa/rperer, and ſo have com- 
municated their moſt torcible and violent Motion to them, all muſt necelfarity burſt: becauſe the 
the Pores of the Cannon, which gave a free paſſage on all fides to the ſubrile parts we ſpeak of, 
when alone; are not large enough to receive the groſs parts of the Saltpeter, and others that 
make the Powder, when agitated by the ſubtile particles that environ them. 

For as the Water of a Kiver ſhakes not the Bridge it runs under, becauſe of the minuteneſs 
of its parts. So this moſt fine and ſubtile Matter continually paſſes through the pores of all Bo- 
dies, without cauling any ſenſible alterarion. Bur, as again that River is able to overturn a Bridge, 
when bearing down its Stream huge maſly pieces of Ice, or other more ſolid Bodies, it daſhes 
them againſt ir with the ſame Force that it ſelf is mov'd by : fo the ſubtile Matter is capable of 
thoſe aitoniſhing Efte&ts, obſervable in Cannons and Mines; when having communicated to the 
parts of the Powder, ſwimming in the midſt of ir, an infinitely more violent and rapid Motion, 
than thar of Rivers and Torrents; theſe ſame parts of the Gunpowder cannot freely paſs through 
the Pores of the including Bodies, becauſe of their roo great bulk: and therefore open them- 
{elves 4 way, by violently breaking what withſtands them. | 

But "tis not very caſte to imagine theſe ſo ſubtile and refin'd Bodies, and they are look'd upon 
as Chimeras, becauſe they cannot be ſeen. Comemplatio fere deſinit cum aſpet{u; ſays My Lord 
Bacon. And indeed the greateſt part of Philoſophers had rather invent ſome New Entity, than 
be filent about things they do not underſtand. It it be objetted ro their falſe, and inconceivable 
on, that Fire mult neceſfarily be compos'd of parts rapidly mov'd, becauſe of thoſe 
violent Motions it produces ; whilſt nothing can communicate what it has not : (which ſurely is 
a moſt clear and folid Otjection ) they will be {ure ro confound all by ſome childiſh and imaginary 
Diſtinction, ſuch as Cuzjes u7ivocal and equiveeat, that they may ſeem to ſay ſomething, when 
indeed they lay nothing at all. For in tine, *tis a receiv'd Maxim with all conſidering Men, That 
there can be no equivoeal Cauſe in Nature, and Ignorance has only invented them. 

Thoſe then who are defirous of knowing Nature, ſhould rake care to fix more to clear and di- 
ſtinet Notions. They ſhould a lirtle check and refift that Levity and Inconſtancy of ,their Will, 
if they would penetrate to the bottom of things : for their Minds will ever be feeble, ſupertt- 
cial and deſultory, whilſt their Wills remain rovingy fickle and inconſtant. 

It muſt be conteſs'd that *tis a painful and tireſome thing, and tull of conſtraint, to become at- 
tentive, and go to the bottom of the-things we have a mind to know. But nothing can be had 
without pains. Mean time, 'tis a reproach to Men of Senſe, and Philoſophers, who are oblig'd 
by all manner of rcaſons to the Search and Defence of Truth, to talk they know not what, and 
ro be ſatisfied with what they do not underſtand. 


, CHAP. II. 


I. Cnrioſity is natural, and neceſſary. II. Three Rules to moderate it. 


HI. An Explication of the firſt of theſe Rules. 


S long as Men ſhall have an Inclination for a Good that exceeds their Strength, atd they 1. 
ſhall not oy it ; they will ever have a ſecret Inclination tor whatever carries the Cha- ity 


rafter of New and Fxtraordinary. They will conſtantly be perſuing atrer caings, which they * babe 
have not yet confider'd, with hopes of Gndivg what they ſeek fot : and whereas their Minds Cat jo __ 
never be fully ſatisfied, without the Intuuon of him, for whom they are created; ſo they will 
always be reſtleſs and toffing abour, till He appears ro them in His Glory. 

This Diſpoſition of Minds, is doubtleſs very conſonant to their Condition , it being infinitely 
better reſtletly to ſearch atter 174h, and Happineſs which they do nor poſlels, than to fix on 2 
falſe and ill-grounded ſecurity, by raking up with KF//ood, and Scemmg Goods, the ordinary 
Deſſerts they teed on : Men ought not to be infenfible ro Truth and Hapineſs, and what is New 
and Extraordinary ought to quicken them. For there is a Curiofity, which we may permit them, 
or rather which we ought to recoinmend to them. So then common and ordinary things con- 
taining not the true Good ; and the Ancient Opinions of Philoſophers, being moſt uncertain ; 
it is reaſonable we ſhould be Curious tor New Ditcoveries, and always unquier in the Enjoyment * 
of ordinary Goods. 

Should a Geometrician go to give us New Propoſitions contrary to Euc1:de's ; and pretend to 
prove that Scrence full of Errours, as Hobbs has effay'd in a Book»he wrote againſt the Pride « 
the Giometricians; 1 confeſs we thould be to blame ro be pleas'd with ſuch torts of Novelties z 
fince Truth being found, we ought to be conſtant 1n embracing it, our Curiofiry belng given us 
only to excite us to the Diſcovery. And theretore *tis no common tault with Geometricians, to 
have a Curiofiry for new Opinions in their Science : They would quickly be diſguſted with a 
Book, whoſe Propoſitions contradicted thoſe of Euclid: tor that, being infallibly affur'd of = 
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truth of his Propefitions, by inconteſtable Demonſtrations, their Curioſity muſt ceaſe on that 
reſpe&t : An intallible fign that our Inclination for Novelty, proceeds only from our want of Eyj- 
dence, as to the Truth of things we defire naturally ro now ; and our not poſſefſing the Infinite 
"Goods, which we naturally long to enjoy. | 
'Tis then juſt and equitable, that men ſhould be excired by Novelty, and fond of perſuing it: 
IT. But however there are Exceptions to be made, and ſome Rules to be obſerv'd ; which may eafily 
a te Ss be deduc'd trom our Afſertion, viz. That the Inclination for Novelty, is only groen us to diſcover 
Curioſity, I7uth, and our real Goods ' | ; 

Theſe Rules are three in number; the firſt of which is, That Mer muft not /ove Novelty in 
matters of Faith, which are not under the Furifditfion of Reaſon. 

The ſecond, That Nove/ty is no reaſon to induce us to belreve things to be true or good ;, that 
is, we maſt not judge any Opinien true, becauſe 11s Novel ; nor any Good capable of contenting us, 
becauſe "tis new and extraordinary, and we have never yet enjoy'd it. | 

The third, That when we are moreover aſſur.d that ſome I raths lie fo deep, that 'tis Morall, 
impoſfuble to diſcover them : and that | ſome Goods are ſo little, and Nlenler, that they can neuro 
tisfie us; the Novelty ought not t9 raiſe our Curioſity, nor muſt we groe teay to be ſeduc'd by falſe 
Hopes. But we will explain theſe Rules more ar large, and thew that the want of obſerving them 
engages us in a valt number of Errours. 

We commonly meet with Men of two quite oppoſite humours : ſome that will always 6b/indly 

IN. and mnplicitly believe z others, that will ever plainly and evidently perceive. The tormer ring 
A parti- ſcarce ever made uſe of rheir,Reaſon, indifferently believe whatever rhey hear; the latter feſolv- 
Cabar BaÞ - ing always to exctciſe their Mind, even in matters that are infmitely above ir, equally defpile all 
en heſ forts of Authorities. Thoſe are commonly of a ſtupid or weak capacity, as Chi/dren and Women, 
Rules,  thele are Haughty and Libertine Wits, as Herericks and Philoſophers. 

We very rarely mcet with Men exaCtly poiz'd in the midſt of thefe two Extremes, who ſeek 
not tor Evidence in matters of Faith, by a vain and truitleſs Agitation of Mind , or that ſome- 
times beheve not without Evidence talle Opinions about Natural things, by an indiſcreet Dete- 
rence, and ſervile Submiſhon of Spirit. If they be Men of Keligion, and deter grearly to the 
Authoriry of rhe Church, their Faith extends ſomerimes, it I may be allow'd to fay fo, ro Opini- 
ons purely Philoſophical ; and they pay them the ſame reſpect as the Truths of the Go/pe/;, whillt 
their illegigimare Zeal too readily prompts them to cenſure and condi. 2! ot a ditterent Sen- 
timent and Perſuaſion. Hence they entertain injurious ſuſpicions againſt Perſons rhat make 
New Diſcoveries; and ris ſufficient to paſs for a Libertine with them, to deny Subſtantial Forms 
thar the Creatures fee! Pleaſure and Pain, and other Philofophical Opinions, which they he- 
lieve rrue, without any evident Reaſon ; only becauſe they imagine ſome necellary Dependencies 
between theſe Opinions and matters of Faith, 

Bur if Men are more bold and daring, the Spirit of Pride carries them to defpife the Au- 
thority of rhe Church; and they are hardly brought to ſubmit to it. They delight in harſh 
and preſ\umptuous Opinions, and love to be thought Bo/d Wits, and upon thar proſpect, ralk 
ot Divine things irreverently, and with a fort of domfineering Arrogance ; defpifing, as roo cre- 
dulous, ſuch as ſpeak modeſtly | of' ſome receiv d Opinions. Laſtly, they are extremely dif- 
pcs'd to doubt of every thing, and are quite oppoſite ro thole, who too eafily thmit ro the 
Authority of Men. 

*'Tis manifeſt, that theſe two Extremes have nothing laudable, aud that thoſe that require not 
Evidence in Natural Queſtions; are no lels culpable than others, who demand it in the Myſteries 
of Fanth. But yet the former, who hazard the being miſtaken in Philoſophical Queſtions, by 
to0 ealte a Belief, are douhrleſs more excuſable than the latter, who run in danger of Herefie, 
by a preſumpruous doubting. For ?ris leſs perillous to fall into infinite Errours of Philolophy, 
for want of examining them, than into one Herelic, for want of an humble Submiſſion to the 
Authority of the Church. | 

The Mind repoſes it felf upon finding Evidence, but 'tis tofs'd and diſturb'd when it finds 
none z becauſe Evidence is the | Character of Truth. And theretore the Errour of Libertines 
and Hereticks proceeds from their Doubring that Truth is ro be met with in the Deciſions of the 
Church ; becauſe they ſee it not with Evidence, and hoping at the ſame time, that the Points 
of Faith may be evidently known. Now their pathon tor Novelty is.corrupt and diſforder'd, be- 
caule having already the Truth, in the Faith of the Church, they ought no longer ro ſeek tor 
it : belides that the Truths we are taught by Faith, being infinitely above our Reaſon, rhey 
gs 7 Oxon be diſcover'd, ſuppoſing, according to their falſe Notion, that the Church was guit- 
Ty Yroumur. 

ut as many Er, by retuſing to ſubmit to the Authority of the Church; ſo there are no few- 
er that deceive themſelves, by fubmitting' to the Authority of Men. The Authority of the 

Church muſt always be yielded ro, becauſe ir can never err: but we mult never blindtoldly re- 

{1gn to the Authority ot Men, becaule they are always liable to iniſtake. The Doctrines oft the 

Church intmitely tranſcend the powers of Reaſon, bur the Doctrines of Men are tubje&t to it: 

© that it it be an intolerable Vanity and Preſumprtion to tollow the Guidance ot our Mind, in 

ecking tor Truth in matters of Faith, without Keſpett ro'rhe Authority of the Church , it is 
likewile a ſordid Levity, and a deſpicable Meanneſs of' Spirit. blindly to belicvg upon the Au- 
thority of Mcn, in Subjcas depending on Reaſon. 
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- Notwithſtanding which, it may be faid, that moſt of thoſe who bear the Name of Learned 
in the World, have purchas'd their Reputation merely by getting by rote the Opinions ——_ 
tle, Plato, Epicurus, and ſome other Philoſophers, and by blindfoldly embracing, and wilfully 
maintaining their Opinions. An Acquaintance with the .Sentiments of ſome Philoſophers, is 
enough to entitle to Degrees, and exteriour Badges of Learning in the Univerſities : And provi- 
ded a Man ſhall ſwear in Verba Magiſtri, he ſhall ſpeedily commence a Door. Moſt Com- 
munities have a Ped, and Learning peculiar to themſelves, which every private Perſon is oblig'd 
to ſtand and fall by. What is true in one Society is falſe in another. They ſometimes take 
pride in maintaining the Dottrine of their Order againſt Reaſon and Experience ; and think they 
are oblig'd ro warp and diſtort the Truth, or make their Authors beckle, tha rhey may be con- 
fiſtent with it : Which has occaſion'd an infinite multirude of rrifling Diftin&tions, which are ſo 


he is introduc'd as uttering ; nor any New Diſcovery, but is tound enigmarically treaſur'd up in 
ſome corner of his Books. In 


but Truth and Evidence can quiet the Agitation of the Mind ; and that Diſputes, Averfions, 
Errours, and Hereſies, are kept up and fortify'd by rhe Corrupt Courſe and Method of Mens Stu- 


norance mult needs be exceeding groſs, and meriting more to be pitied than oppugn'd : Idefire on 
of them, it they know that either Ariſtor/e, or any of his Fol 


thus to _—_ Reaſon to the Authority of ML Plato, or whatever other Philoſopher : Thar 
me to read them, out of no ot 


hat t ilolophers cannot inſtrudt us by their Authority, and to pretend to It iS a filium ſu- 
piece of Injuſtice : Thar 'tis a kind of, Madneſs and Impiety to rake a ſolemn Oath of Allegi- um mirrar 
ance to them : And, LT that 'tis to derain Truth in an unjuſt Bondage, from Intereſt, and 'nScholam, 


Partiality, to oppole the New Opinions of Philoſophy, that may be true, to keep up the credit ade 
of ſuch as are known to be either falſe or uſeleſs. EY f So ap 
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CHAP. IV. 


A Continuation of' the ſame Subject. 1. An Explication of the Second Rule 
concerning Curioſity. Il. An Explication bf the Third. 


L HE Second Rule to be obſery'd is, That _— —_ never paſs with us as a Reaſon to 
= : _ believe things to be true. We have often ſaid, That a Man ought not to acquieſce in Er- 


c:rnirg Cu» TOUT, and the ſeeming Goods which he enjoys: That *tis juſt he ſhould ſeek for the Evidence of 

riirx. Truth, and the True Good, which he does not poſſeſs, and conſequently have an Inclination for 
things that are New and Extraordinary : Yet he is not, for all that, to cleave to them, or to be- 
lieve, out of a Leviry of Humour, that Opinions are true, becauſe novel; and that Goods are 
real, becauſe they have not been experiencd. Novelty ſhould only 'put him upon examining 
New thi cantedly z Which he ought not to —— becauſe he does not know them ; nor 
raſhly ho Tellons to contain what his Hopes and Withes aim at. 

But here follows a thing of common Obſervation : When Men have examin'd Ancient and 
Receiv'd Opinions, without pace the bright Light of Truth ; when they have taſted Com- 
mon Goods, without finding the ſolid Pleaſure that ſhould attend the Poſſeſon of Good , and 
when their Defires and Longings are not abated by ordinary Goods and Opinions : If then they 
hear of any thing new and unexperienc'd, the Idea of Novelty gives them Grounds of hopi 
that this is the very thing they ſearch for. And becauſe they commonly flatter themſelves, a 
willingly believe things are as they wiſh them to be, their Hopes ſtrengthen as faſt as their De- 
fires increaſe, till at laſt they inſenfibly grow into imaginary Aſſurances : Hereupon they ſo inſe- 
parably annex the\[dea of Novelty to the Idea of "Truth, that the one is never excited without 
the other ; and that which is neweſt, ſeems always truer and better than what is more ordi 
and common. Wherein they widely differ from ſome others, who from an Abhorrence of Here. 
ſie, having join'd the Idea of Novelty with that of Fa//ity, imagine all New Opinions falſe, and 
including iomething of dangerous Importance. 

Thence it may be concluded, That this cuſtomary Diſpoſition of the Mind and Heart of Man, 
in reſpect of al! that bears the CharaQter of RY, is one of the moſt general Cauſes of their 
Errours : It hard!y ever condutts them to the Truth ; but when ir does, *ris purely by Chance, 
and good Luck ; 4nd it conſtantly obviates their Poſſeſſion of their True Good, - engaging them 
in that Multiplicity of Divertiſements, and fa/ſly ſeeming Goods, the World is fill'd with ; which 
is the moſt dargerous Errour Man can fall into. 

IL. The Third Rule againſt the exceſſive Defires of Novelty, is, That when we are otherwiſe af- 
The Third ſur'd that ſome Truths lie ſo deep, that 'tis morally impoſlible to diſcover them ; and that ſome 
Rule cin- Goods are fo little and flender, that they cannot make us happy, the Novelty of them ought 
"fre © not to excite our Curioſity. 
$5 Every one may know by Faith, nog Hs Experience, That all created Goods are nota ble 
to fill the infinite Capacity of the W7//. e are taught by Fz7h, rhat all worldly things are Va- 
nity z and that our Happineſs conliſts neither in Riches nor Honours. Reaſon affures us, that fince 
it 15 not in our Power to bound our Defires, and that we. are carried by a Natural Inclination to 
the loving all Goods ; that we cannot become Happy, but by poſleiling H I M who contains 
them all. Our own Experience makes us ſenſible, that we are not Happy in the Poſſeſhon of the 
Goods we enjoy, becauſe we are ſtill defirous of others. Laſtly, We daily ſee that the migh 
Goods which Princes, and the moſt Potent Kings enjoy on Earth, arc incapable of filling their 
Defires : That. they have even more Diſturbances and Troubles rhan orher Men ; and that being 
on the higheſt Point of Forrune's Wheel, they muſt be infinitely more ſhaken and agitated by its 
Motion than thoſe which fit lower and nearer its Axs :/For in ſhort, they never tall, but *ris 
from a Precipice ; they receive no little Wounds, and all that Grandeur which attends them, 
and which they incorporate with their own Berng, only enlarges and extends them, that they may 
receive a greater Number of Wounds, and be more expos'd to the Inſults and Blows of Fortune. - 
Faith, Keaſon, and Experience thus aſſuring us, that earthly Goods and Pleaſures, which we 
have never taſted, could not make us Happy, though we ſhould enjoy them ; ſpecial Care © 
to be taken, according to the Third Rule, ro ſuperſede being flatter'd with the vain Hope of Fee 
licity, which Hope inſenfibly increafing, proportionably to our Paſhons and Defires, will at laſt 
end in a falſe Conhdence, and an ill-grounded Afſurance. For when we are extreamly paſſionate 
for any Good, we always imagine it exceſhvely great z; and by degrees perſuade our ſelves we 
ſhall be happy in the Enjoyment. 
Thixſe vain Delires then muſt be refiſted, ſince to try to ſatishe them would be a fruitleſs At- . 
tempt : But eſpecially for this Reaſon, that when we give way to our Paſhons, and ſpend our 
Time to aftord them Satisfattion, we loſe G O D, and all things with him ; we only run from 
one {ecming Good to another, live always in falſe Hopes, diſtratt and agitate our ſclyes a thou- 
ſand ways, and meet with perpetual Oppoſitions and truſtrations, becauſe the defired Goods are 
ſought, bur can't be poſſeſs d by many at once; and at laſt we die, and can enjoy nothing me 
'or 
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For, as we are taught by St. Pax/, They that will be rich, fall into temptation and a ſnare, and 2Tim. 6.9 


into many fe ooliſh and burt ful luſts, which drown men in deftruftion and perdition: for the love of 
mottey is the root of all evil. £7: | wha | | 
Bur if we ought not to be ſollicitous for the Goods of the Earth, which are new to-us, as be- 
ing certain that the Happineſs we arte in fearch of, is not to be found in them ; much leſs oughr 
we to defire to know the new Opinions about a vaſt many difficult Queſtions : as being otherwiſe 


convinc'd. that an humane Mind can never diſcover the truth of them. Moſt of the 605 


treated of in Morals and Phy/icks, are of that nature; which may afford us Reaſon to ſirſpett the 
prnalty of thoſe Books we ſee daily compos'd upon very obſcure and moſt perplexing Subjetts. 

or though, abſolutely ſpeaking, the Queſtions they contain are ſolvable; yer 0 owe Truths be- 
ing hitherto difcover'd, and ſo to be known before we can come to thoſe that are handled 
in theſe Books, they cannot be read without —_ loſe much by them. = | 

But yet this is not the Method that is taken, bur the quite-contrary : Men examine not whe- 
ther what is ſaid be poſſible. Promiſe them only extraordinary thi as, the Reftitution of Na- 
tural Heat, Radical Moiſture, Vital Spirits, or other Unintelligible Matters; and you excite their 
vain Curiofiry, and prepoſlels them. *Tis enough to dazle rhem, and win "heir Aﬀert ro offer 
them Paradoxes z to make uſe of obſcure Words, Terms of Influence, or the Authority of ſome 
unknown Authors ; or to make ſome ſenſible and unuſual Experi though it have no 
reference to the thing advanc'd. For Confuſton is Convittion to ſome ſorts of People. 

If a Phy/ician, a Chirurgeon, or an Emprrick, quote but ſome Greek and Latin Sentences, and 
talk to their Hearers in new and extraordinary T they take them for Great Men, they give 
them the Prerogative of Life and Death, and believe them as they would an Oracle : They imagine 
themſelves too, that they are elevated to a pitch above the common fize, and pierce to.the bottom 
of things. And if one happen to be ſo indifereer, as to teſtifie, that five or fix infignificative Words 
that prove nothing, will not go down for Reaſon, they think a Man void of Common-ſenſe, and 
that he denies Firlt Principles: And indeed, theſe Gentlemen's Firſt Principles are tive or fix Latin 
Words of an Author, or ſome Greek Paſſage, if they have greater Abilities. 

It is even ny for skiltul Phy/icrans to talk ſometimes in an unknown Tongue to their Pa- 
tients, to purchaſe Reputation, and to make themſelves atrended to. | 

A Phyſician who can go no farther than Later, may paſs well enough in a Country Pariſh, be- 
cauſe Latin is Greek and Arabick to the Illiterate. Bur if a Phy/ic:an cannot ar leaſt read Greek, 
to learn ſome Aphoriſm of Hypocrates, he muſt not expett to paſs for a Scholar with the Inhabi- 
tants of a City, who pre ms, underſtand Latin. And-ſo the moſt Learned amongſt them, 
knowing this Humour of the World, are forc'd to talk like Cheats and Quacks; and we are not 
always to take an Eſtimate of their Parts and Learning from the Diſcourſe they have in their Viſits, 


CHAP. V: 


T. Of the Second Natural Inclination, or of Self-love. II. The Diviſion of 
it into Love of Being, and of Well-being ; or, of Greatneſs and Pleaſure. 


THE Second Inclination which the Author of Nature conſtantly impreſſes on our” Will, is, 
The Love of our ſelves, and Our own ho oberg | 
We have already ſaid, That GOD loves all his Works, and that it is only his Love which 


reſerves them in their Being; and that *tis his Will, that all Created Spirits ſhould have rhe Of * 


ame Inclination with his own. *Tis his Will therefore, that they all have a natural Inclination 
for their own Preſervation, and that they: love themſelves. So that Self-love is reaſonable, be- 


L 
he Se- 


natu- 


ral Inclina- 
tion, or 


cauſe Man is really amiable; in as much as GOD loves us, and would have us love our ſelves : Self-leve; 


but it is not reaſonable to love our ſelves better than GOD, ſince GOD is infinitely more lovely 
than we are. It is injuſt for us to place our ultimate End in our ſelves, and to centre our Love 
there, without reference to GOD, fince having no real Goodneſs, or Subfiſtence of our ſelves, 
but only by the participation of the Goodneſs and Being of GOD, we are ro farther amiable than 
we ſtand related to him. | 

Nevertheleſs, the Inclination we ſhould have for GOD, is loſt by the Fall ; and our Will now 
has only an infinite Capacity for all Goods, or Good in general , a ſtrong Inclination to poſſeſs 


them, which can never be deftroy'd. Burt the Inclination which we ought to have for our own 


Preſervation, or owr Self-love, is ſo mightily increas'd, that *ris at laſt become the abſolute Maſter 
of our Will : It has even chang'd and converted the Love of GOD, or the Inclination we have tor 
Good in general, and that due to other Men, into its own nature. For it may be faid, that the 
Love of our ſelves at preſent ingroſles all, ſe we love all things but with relation to our 
Flves, whereas we ſhould love GOD only firſt, and all things after as related to him. 

When Faith and Reaſon certifie us, that GOD is the ſovereign Good, and, that he alone can 
fill us with Pleaſures, we eafily conceive it our Duty to love him, and readily afford him our At- 
tections ; bur, unaſſiſted by Grace, Self-love always is the fiffſt Mover. All pure and defecate Cha- 
71ty 1s above the ſtrength of our corrupt Nature and fo far are we from loving GOD for himſelf, 
that Hamane Reaſon cannot comprehend how *tis poſſible to love him, without Reference > our 

__ felveg, 


ſelves, and making our ultimate End our own Satisfaftion. Self-/ove therefore js the only Maſter 
of our W//, mc kine the Diſorders of Sin: and the Love of GOP, and our Neighbour, are only 
Conſequences of it, fince we love nothing at preſent, but with the hopes of ſome Advantage, or 
becauſe we aQuually receive ſome P/eaſare therein. 

u This Se/f-/ove branches into two ſorts; viz. Into the Love of Greatneſs, and the Love of Plea- 
The Diviſi- —_ or into the Love of ones Being, and the PerfeCtion of ir, and into the Love of Well-being 
on *f Self- or Felicity. 
love, of be- By ove of Greatneſs, we affeft Power, Elevation, Independency, and a Sel#ſubfiſting Be- 
- #313:.2 ing. * We are, after a fort, ambitious of having a :Neceſſary Berng ; and in one ſenſe defire ro be 

. Fore a+ Gods: tor GOD only has properly Being and Necetfary Exiſtence, for that every Depending 
neſs and Nature cxifts only by - & Will of its Upbo/der. - Wherefore Mn, in defiring the Necetſity of 
Pleaſure. their Being, defire Power and Independency, which may ſet them beyond the reach of the Power 

ot others. But by the Love of Pleaſure, they defire not barely Being, but Well-being; Pleaſure 
being the beſt and moſt advantageous Mode of the Souls Exiſtence. : 

For it muſt be noted, That Greatneſs, Excellency; and Independency of the Creature, are not 
Modes of Exiſtence, that render it more happy of rhemſelyes; tor it often happens, that a Man 
grows miſerable, in proportion to his growing great : But as to Pleaſure, *ris a Mode of Exiſtence, 
which we cannot Aually receive, without being AZua//y more happy. Greatneſs and Indepen- 
dency are commonly External Modes, conſiſting in the relation we have to things about us. But 
Pleaſures are in the very Soul, are real Modes, which modihe her, and are naturally adapted to 
content her. And therefore we look upon Excellency, Greatneſs, and Independency, as things 
proper for the Preſervation of our Being, and uſetul ſometimes, by the order of Narure, to the 
continuance of our Well-being. But Pleaſure is always a Mode of the Mind's Exiſtence, which of 
it felt renders it Happy and Content. So that Pleaſure is IWe/-being ; and the Love of Pleaſure, 
the Love of Wellbeing. 

Now this Love of Well-being is ſometimes more powerful and ſtrong than the Love of Being : 
and Se/f-love makes us deſire Non-exiſtence, becauſe we want Well-being. This Defire is incident 
to the Damn'd, tor whom it were better, according to the Saying oft our SAVIOUR, not to be at 
all, than to be ſo 1// as they are; becauſe theſe Wretches being the declar'd Enemies of him who 
contains in himſelf all Goodneſs, and who is the ſole Cauſe of all the Pleaſures and Pains we are 
capable of; *ris impoſſible they ſhould enjoy any Satistattion. They aie and will bc erernally 
miſerable, becauſe their W:// ſhall ever be in the ſame Dilpotition and Corruption. Sef-/ove there- 
fore includes two Loves, that of Greatneſs, Power, and Independence, and generally of all things 
thought proper for the preſervation of our Being and that of Pleaſute, and of all things necel- 
{ary to our We/l-berng ; that is, to our being Happy and Content. 

Theſe two Loves may be divided ſeveral ways: whether becauſe we are compounded of two dif- 
ferent parts, of a Soul and Body, by which they may be divided; or becauſe they may be 4iſtin- 
guiſh'd or ſpecify'd by the different ObjeQts, that are ſerviceable to our Preſervation. Bur I ſhall 
inſiſt no longer upon this, becauſe, defigning not a Treatiſe of Morality, there is no need of ma- 
king an exact coo: wen and Diviſion of all the things relating to us, as our Goods. Only this 
Diviſion was necelfary to reduce into ſome order the Cauſes of our Errours. 

Firſt, I ſhall ſpeak to the Errours that are caus'd by the Inc/1natron we have for Greatneſs, and 
whatever ſets our Being free from Dependence upon others. In the next place, I ſhall treat of 
thoſe which proceed from our Inc/ination to Pleaſure, and whatever meliorates our Being as much 
as poſlible, and contents us moſt. 
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. Of the Inclination we hawe for whatever elevates us above others. Il. O 

the falſe Tudgments of ſome Religious Perſons. III. Of the falſe Tudg- 
ments of the Superſtitions and Hypocrites. IV. Of Voetius, Mr. Des 
Cartes's Enemy. | 


[ Hatever tends to exalt,us above others, by making us more perfeCt, as Scrence and Vertue 
Of the In- or gives us Authority over them by rendring us more powertul, as Honours and Riches , 
clinatimwe ſeems to pur us in a ſort of Independence. All thoſe that are below us, reverence and fear us; 


mo o are always prepar'd to execute what we pleaſe for our Preſervation, and are atraid of offending 


blevates w us Or refiſting our Defires: which makes Men conſtantly endeavour to be Maſters of theſe Ad- 
above vantages, which elevate them above others: tor they don't conſider that their Berng and Well- 
others. being depend, in truth, on GOD alone, and not on Men: and that real Greatneſs, which ſhall 
- make them everlaſtingly happy, conſiſts not in the Rank they bear in the imagination of others, 
as impotent and miſerable as themſelves; but in an humble Submiſſion to the Will of GOD : who 
being juſt, will nor fail ro reward ſuch as perſevere in the Order he has preſcribd them. 
Bur Men not only defire attually ro pcllets Scrence and Vertue, Dignities and Riches ; but lay 
out their whole Endeavours, that they may at leaſt be rhought really to poſſels them. And if it. 
may 
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may be ſaid of them, That they are more ſollicitous to be Truly Rich, than to be thought ſo, we 
may ſay too, they are leſs caretul to be Truly Vertuors, than to appear ſo : for, as was hand- 
ſomly faid by the Author ot the Moral Reflexions ; Vertue would not go far, unleſs Vanity bore 
her Company. 7 | 

* The Racaarion of being Rich, Learned, Vertuous, produces in the Imagination of thoſe about 
us, or that are of neareſt Concernment to us, very advantageous Diſpoſitions on our behalf, it 
lays them proſtrate at our feer, aCtuares them on our account, and inſpires them with all the 
Morions that tend to the preſervation of our Being, and the augmentation of our Greatneſs : 
which makes Men careful to preſerve their Reputation, as a Good they have need of, to live con- 
veniently in the World. | 

All Men then have an Inclination for Vertue, Science, Honours, and Riches ,, and for the Re- 
putation of poſleiling theſe Advantages. We will now make ir appear, by ſome Inſtances, how |. 
theſe Inclinations may engage us in Errour: and will begin with the Inclination for Vertue, or 
for the Appearance oft it. 

Thoſe who ſeriouſly labour to become Vertuous, ny moſt of their Thoughts and Time in 
the learning ———2 om and the exerciſe of Good Works : They deſire, with St. Pax/, to know 
only CHRIST Crucity'd, the Remedy of the Diſeaſe, and Corruption of their Nature: They 
wiſh tor no more Light than is requihte to their living as becomes Chriſtians, and togdiſcover 
their Duties : And next they ſtudy only ro grow fervent and punctual mm Devotion ; and ſo trouble 
not themſelves with thoſe Sczences which ſeem barren, and infiguificant ro theit Salvacion. 

Which Condutt is not to be blam'd, but highly efteem'd. Happy ſhould we think our ſelves 11. 
exaQly to have ſerv'd ir, as we repent the not having ſufficiently perſu'd ir. But what is reprova- Of the falſe 
ble is, That there being undoubredly Sciences purely Humane, of greateſt Certainty as well as / py 
Uſe, which rake oft the Mind trom ſenfible things, and accuſtom or prepare it inſenhbly to reliſh | {nn Pep. 
the Truths of the Goſpel : Some pious Perſons too liberally condemn them without Examination, ſons. 
as either unprofitable or uncertain. 5 b 

True it is, that moſt of the, Sciences are "= uncertain and uſeleſs. *Tis no Miſtake, to think 
they contain only very inſignificant Truths. No body's oblig'd to ftudy them ; and ris better to 
d<fſpiſe them altogether, than to be charm'd and dazlI'd with them. However, we may affirm, 
That the Knowledge of fome Meraphy/ical Truths is moſt neceilary. The Knowledge of an Uni- 
verlal Cauſe, or of the Exiſtence of a GOD, is of indifpenfible neceſbty ; fince even the Cer- 
tainty of Faith depends on the Knowledge which Reaſon aftoids of rhe Exiſtence of a GOD: 
We ought to know, that *tis His Will that conſtitutes and governs Nature , that the Stren 
and Power of Natural Cauſes is merely his Will : in a word, that all things depend on GOD all 
manner of ways. - 

Again, *ris neceſſary to know what :s Truth, the means to diſtinguiſh it from Errour.- The 
DiſtinQtion berwixt Bodtes and Spirits, and the Conſequences (12: may be drawn from it, as the 
Immortality of the Soul, and many others of like nature, which may be infallibly known. 

The Knowledge of Man, or of one's Self, is a Science that cannot reaſonably be deſpis'd : It is 
ltor'd with infinite things, abſolutely neceſſary ro be known, in order to an Accuracy and Pene- | 
tration of Mind. And it it may be ſaid, that a groſs and ſtupid Man is infinicely ſuperiour to bs 
Matter, becauſe he knows that he exiſts, which Matter does not know : Thoſe who are acquaint- 
ed with the Nature of Man, are certainly much above the Ignorant and Stupid, becauſe they 
know what they are, which the others don't. 

Bur the Science of Man does not only merit our Eſteem becauſe it exa/ts us above others, but 
much more for aba/ing us, and humbling us before GOD. This Science throughly acquaints us 
with the Dependence we have on him in all things, even in our moſt cuſtomary \ctions : It ma- 
nifeſtly diſcovers the Corruption of our Nature, diſpoſes us to have recourſe to him, who alone 
can cure us; to faſten upon him, to diſtruſt our ſelves, and _=_ our velt adherencies and Engage- 
ments: and furniſhes us with ſeveral other very requiſite Ditpoſitions of Mind, to fit us for the 
Grace of the Goſpel. 

Nor can a ſuperficial TinCture, and a general Knowledge, at leaſt of Mathematicks and Nature, 
be diſpens'd with. Thoic Sciences ſhould be learn'd when we are young, as diſengaging the 
Mind trom things ienfible, and preventing its growing ſott and efteminate : they are very uſeful 
to the Condutt of Life, and even bring us to GOD, the Knowledge of Nature doing it dire&/y 
of it ſelf, and that of Marthemarricks collaterally, by the Diſguſt ir 1ntuſes, for the falſe Impreſſi- 
ons of the Senſes. 

The Vertuous and Religious would do well not to diſ-eſteem theſe Sciences, nor look on them 
as uncertain or uſeleſs, till they are certain they have ſtudy'd them fo throughly, that they can 
paſs a ſound Judgment on them. There are others enough, which they are ar liberty to deſpiſe 
as peremptorily as they pleaſe. They may {Entence to the Flames the Heathen Poets and Philoſo- 
pbers, the Rabbins, with fome Hiſtorians, and a nwltitude of Authors, on whoſe Stock many ſer 
up for Fame and Learning, and we ſhall cafily torgive them. But ler them not condemn the 

nowledge of Nature, as contrary to Religion, ſince Nature being ruF'd by the Will of G OD, 
the True Knowledge of it gives us to underitand and admire the Divine Power, Greatneſs, and 
Wiſdom. For, laſt of all, it is probable that GOD has torm'd the Univerſe, thar Spirits might be 
employ'd in ſtudying it; and by that ſtudy be brought ro know and reverence its Author. So that 
thoſe who condemn the ſtudy of Nature, ſeem to be Oppoſers of the Will of GOD; but that they 
would have it thought, that lince the Fall the Le 6 IY 1$ incapacitated tor that ſtudy. Nor _ 
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is 
it be ſaid. that the Knowledge concerning Man puffs up the Mind, and renders it vain and arro- 
gant; becauſe thoſe who are ſuppos'd to underſtand Humane Nature beſt {Roo irequently they 
underſtand it very little) are intolerably proud and preſumptuous. For 'tis plain, that no 
can be well acquainted with himſelf, but he muſt be ſenſible of his Weakneſs and his _— | 
m1, So then it is not true and folid Prety that ſo commonly condemns what it does not underſtand, 
of the bur rather —_—_— and 5 omg yr The OE, out of a laviſh Fear, and a dejettion 
falſe Fudg- and timerouſnels of Spirit, and boggle ar a lively and penetrating Wit. Explain to them, 
+ nf f for inſtance, the natural Reaſons of Thunder, and its Effetts, and you ſhall be a reputed Aberft, 
Nition: and But Hypocr:ites, by a diabolical Malignity, transform themſelves into Angels of Light : for they 
Hypecrites, employ the appearances of Truths of univerſally ſacred and rever'd Authority, to withſtand, from 
out of partial Intereſts, ſuch Truths as are rarely known, and of little Reputation Thus they 
oppu Fruch by her own Image ; and whilit they ridicule in their Heart what is reverenc'd 
the World, they eſtabliſh their Repuration ſo much more deep and impregnable in the Minds of 
Men, as the Truth they have abus'd is more ſacred and inviolable. 

Such Perſons are the ſtrongeſt, powertulleſt, and moſt formidable Enemies of the Truth. They 
are not indeed very common : but there need be but few to do a world of miſchief. The Shew 
of Truth and Vertue frequently do more Evil, than Truth and Vertue themſelves do Good. For 
one ſubtile Hypocrite is enough to overthrow what coſt a great many truly wiſe and vertuous, 
much labour and pains to build. 

of Voetius. Monſieur Des Cartes, tor inltance, has OIny Won the Exiſtence of a GOD, the Im- 
mortality of our Souls, and a great many other both Metaphy/ica/ and Phy/ica/ Queſtions: and 

/ —> our Age is under infinite Obligations to him for the Truths he has diſcover'd to us. Notwith- 

'\ Randing, there ſtarts up an inconfiderable Perſon, and takes upon him ( being an hot and vehe- 
ment Declamer, and in Eſteem with the People tor the Zeal he manifeſted for their Religion ) to 
ſe Books full of Calumnies againſt him, and accuſe him of the vileſt Crimes. Des Cartes 
was a Catholick, and was Tutor'd in his Studies by the Zeſuats, whom he trequently menrion'd 
with an honourable reſpeft. This was enough with that malicious Spirit, to perſuade a People, 
oppoſite to our _ and eaſie to be provok'd upon Matrers ſo nice as thole of Religion are 
that he was an Emiflary of the Zeſwits, and had dangerous Detigns : becauſe the leaſt ſhadow © 
Truth in Points of Faith, has more influence on Men's Mi than real and effective Truths in 
Matters of Phy/icks or Meraphy/icks, tor which they have little or no regard. Des Cartes wrote 
of the Exiſtence of a GOD, and this was ſufficient for this S/anderer to exerciſe his talſe Zeal, 
and to oppreſs all the Truths rhat made for his Enemy's Defence. He accus'd him of Atheiſm, 
and of cunningly and clandeſtinely teaching it ; like that infamous Atheitt Vanimo, burn'd ar Tou- 
/ouſe, who, to cover his Malice and Impiety, wrote for the 7" re of a GOP. For, one of 
the Reaſons he alledges for his Enemy's ar an Azheijt, was, that he wrote againſt the Atheiſts, 
as did Vanino, for a cloak 4o his Villany. : | 

So eafie is it for a Man to overwhelm Truth, when ſupported with the ſhews of it, and when 
once he has obtain'd an Authoriry over weaker Minds. Truth loves Gemtleneſs and Peace; and 
though the be very ſtrong, yer ſhe ſometimes yields to the Pride and Arrogance of Falſhood and a 
Lye, dreſs'd up and arm'd in her own Appearances. She knows that Errour cannot finally prevail 
againſt her ; and it it Þ2 her Fate ſomerimes to live proſcrib'd and in obſcurity, *ris only i wait 
more favourable opportunities of manifeſting her ſelf: for ſhe generally art laſt breaks our in 
greater Strength and Brightneſs, even in the very place of her Opprefſion. 

'Tis no wonder to hear an Enemy of Des Cartes, a Man of a diffrent Religion, and ambitious 
to raiſe himſelf upon the Ruins of Men above him, an 7 pour Haranguer ; in a word, a Voetine, 
to talk contemptuoufly ot what he neither does nor will underſtand. But *tis to be admir'd, that 
ſuch as are neither Enemies to Des Carzes, nor his Religion, ſhould be poſſeſs'd with an Averſion 
and Contempt of him, on the account of the Reproaches they have read in Books compos'd by 
the Enemy both to his Perſon and his Church. 

That Heretick's Book, intitled 2 arr Cauſa Papatus, is a ſufficient Proof of his Impud 
Ignorance, Outrage, and defire of ſeeming Zealous, thereby to purchaſe a Reputation amo 
his Flock ; which thews that he's not a Man to be truſted on his Word. For as we are not to 
believe all the fabulous Stories he has heap'd together in his Book againſt our Religion; ſo we are 
not to believe, on the ſtrength of his Affirmation, thoſe bitter and hainoully injurious Accuſations 
he has forg'd againſt his Enemy. 

*Tis nor then the part of a Rational Man, to enter into a Perſuaſion that M. Des Cartes was 4 
dangerous Perſon, becauſe they have, perchance, read it in ſome Book, or heard ir ſaid by others, 
whoſe Piety is awtul and reſpetted : for Mens bare words are not to be — when ac- 
cuſe others of the higheſt Crimes ; nor is the Zeal and Gravity ir is ſpoken in, ſufficient 
ment to perſuade us of the Truth of it. For, in ſhort, *tis poſſible tor Folly and Falſhood to 
be ſer off in the ſame manner as better things, eſpecially when the Speaker is won over to the 
Belief of them out of Simplicity and pions '- 

'Tis eafie to be inform'd of the Truth or Falſhood of the IndiQtment drawn up againſt M. Des 
Cartes, his Writings being eafie to come by, and not ditficult to be underftood by an Artentive 
Perſon. Let a Man therefore read his Books, that better Evidence may be had againſt him than a 
bare Hearſay, and after he has well read them, and digeſted them, it may be hop'd the Plea of 
Atheiſm will be thrown out, and on the contrary, all due Reſpett and Deference paid toa _ 
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Chap, VII. The Search after Truth. 
who in a moſt ſimple and evident manner has demonſtrated not only the Exiſtence of a GOD, 


and the Immortality of the Soul, but a great number of other Truths, that till his time were 
never thought on, | 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the Deſire of Science, 'and of the Tudgments of. the falſly Learned. 


HE Mind of Man is doubtleſs of a little Reach and Camo: and yet he longs to know 
every thing: Al Humane Sciences are unable to ſatisfie his es, though he has not room 
to comprehend any one in particular. He is conſtantly diſquieted, and Wyn for Knowledge, 
either becauſe he hopes to find what he ſeeks for, as we have faid in the oregoing Chapters; or, 
—_— —_ perfuaded that his Soul is agrandiz'd by the vain poſſeſhon of ſome extraordinary 
now 
The irregular Defire of Happineſs and Greatneſs, puts him upon the Study of all Sciences, ho- 
ping, to find Happineſs in moral, and looking for that falſe Greatneſs in ſpeculative Pegs. | 
hence comes it, that there are Men who ſpend their Life in Reading the Rabbine, and fuch 
like Books, written in foreign, obſcure, and corrupt Languages, by injudicious and ſenſleſs Au- 
thors ; but from a Perſuaſion that the Knowl of the Oriental Tongues gives them a wonderful 
Lift and Exaltation above others that know nothing of them ? and whar can bear up their Courage 
under fo ungratetul, unpleaſant, painful, and uſeleſs a Study, but the hope of Eminency, and the 
proſpeRt of fome vain Grearne/s And indeed, they are look'd upon as extraordinary Men : they 
are complemented upon their profound Learning, wy are more- awfully liftned ro. than others : 
em the moſt injudicious of all, if it were 
anly for waſting their Life on ſo infeniScant a Buſineſs, which can neither make them wi/er nor 
bappier ; yet they are ſuppos'd to have greater Senſe and Zudgment than others : Becauſe they are 
more knowing in the Der:vation of Words, we think them more leamn'd in the Nazure of Things. 
'Tis for the ſame Reaſon that Aftronomers employ their Time and Forrune to get an accurate 
Knowledge of what's not only uſeleſs, bur impoſſible to be known: They would find in the 
Courſes of the Planets ſuch an exatt Regulariry, as does not belong to them, and ereft Aſtrono- 
mical Schemes to foretel EfteAts, the Cauſes whereof they do not know. They have fram'd a 
Selenography, or Geography, of the Mpon, as it Men deſign'd to travel thither; and have already 
ſhar'd that World ———_— the moſt famous Aftronomers : few of them but are awarded ſome 
Province in this Country, as a Recompence for their Labours : And I queſtion whether they think 


| it nota piece of Honour to have been in the good Graces of him who ſo magnificently diſtribu- 


ted theſe Kingdoms. 

What makes Rational Men ſo hot in the Study of this Science, whilſt at the ſame time they are 
pgroſly ignorant as to moſt uſetul 6 bur that there ſcems to be ſomething great in the Know- 
ledge of Heavenly TranſaQtions : The Knowledge of the leaſt thing happening in the U 
World, ſeems more Noble, Sublime, and befitring the Greatneſs of their Mind, than the Know- 
ledge of things vile, abje<t, and corruptible, as hey think Subl Bodies. Excellency of 
a Science, derives from the Greg ts _ This is a notable Principle! The Knowledge 
of the Motion of Inchangeable and Incorruptible Bodies, is therefore moſt noble and elevated of 
all other, and as ſuch, ſeems worthy of the Greatneſs and Excellency ot their Mind. 

Thus it is Men ſuffer themſelves to be dazled wirh a falſe Idea of Greatneſs, which flatters 
and excites them. The Leagination ſtruck, falls down before the Phantom, which it reverences,® 
to the blinding Reaſon that ſhould Judge of it, and turning it uplide down. Men ſeem to be in 
a Dream, when they judge of the Objetts of their Paſſions, to have their Eyes ſeal'd up, and to be 


deſtitute of common Senſe. For what is there of ſo great Importance in the Knowledge of the 


Motions of the P/anets* Don't we know already to regulate our Months and Years? Wh 
ſo much ado, to know whether Saturn is incircled with a Rxg, or a great mulrcitude of Lztrle 
Moons 2 and why muſt we make Parties hereupon? What Reaſon is there for a Man to boaſt him- 


ſelf upon the Predittion of the Greatneſs of an Echpſe ? when poſſibly the Succeſs was owing 


only to a luckier Gueſs. There are Men appointed and encourag'd by the Royal Order to obſerve 
the Stars; let us fit down content with their Obſervations. This Employment they tgllow twirh 
Reaſon, becauſe they engage in it by Duty = It is their proper Buſinels ; and therefore their La- 
bours are ſucceſsful, as grounded upon Art, and carried on with all imaginable Accuracy and 
Application; and they want nothing to promote their Endeavours. Thns we ought to be fully 
fatisfy'd as to a Matter that concerns us ſo little, whillt they communicate to us their Diſco- 


veries. 

Tis requiſite that many Perſons ſtudy Anatomy, fince its Knowledge is exceeding uſeful ; that 
Knowledge being moſt to be defir'd which has moſt Uſe and Advantage. Whatever contributes 
any _y to our Happineſs, or rather to the eaſing our Infirmities, and mirigeting our Miſeries, 
may, muſt be ſtudied. But to be prying whole Nights at the end of a Teleſcope, to dilcoyer 
in the Heavens ſome Spot, or new Planet or other; to ruin a Man's Health and Happineſs, to 
neglect all his Buſineſs, that he may pay conſtant Viſits ro the Szars, and meaſure rheir Magni- 


tudes 
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tudes and Sitnations, is, in my mind, entirely to forget both what a Man is at preſent, and what 
he ſhall be hercafter. . ? 

But you'll ſay perhaps, that this manifeſts the Greatneſs of him who made theſe mighty Oh. 
jets: To which i , Thar the 7eaſ? E/y ſhews forth the Power and Wiſdom of GOD, to thoſe 
who attentively conſider it without prejudice to its Lirtleneſs, more than all that the Aſtronomers 

* know concerning the Heavens : Yer Men are not made to conſider Flies and we think their paing” 
but ill employ'd, who have ſtudied ro inform us how the ſeveral Lice of eve ' reſpeCtive Anj- 
mal are made, and how different Worms are transform'd into Flies and Burter-flies. They may, 
if they pleaſe, for their diverſion, when they have nothing elſe to do, buſie themſelves about 
theſe things : but they ought not to ſpend their whole time upon them, unleſs they are become 
inſenſible ro their miteries. 

But ir lies upon them to be. ince{ſantly endeavouring to know G O D and themſelves, to labour 
ſeriouſly to get rid of their Errours and Prejudices, of their Paſſions, and Inclinations to Sin; to 
be importunate in the ſearch of Truths moſt needful for them: for ar laſt thoſe ſhall be found to 
be moſt judicious, who are moſt careful in the Enquiry after the ſolideft Truths. | 

The principal Cauſe which engages Men in theſe falſe Studies, is, their having conjoin'd the 
Idea of Learned to theſe vain and wnfruitful Sciences, inſtead of _—_—_ to the ſolid and ne- 
'ceflary. When once a Man has the Thoughts of growing Learned in his Head, and the Spirit of 
Polimathy begins to work, he is little concern'd to know what Sciences are moſt neceſfary, either 
to guide him by the Rules of Vertue, or to perfe& his Reaſon: he only fixes his Eye on ſuch as 
£0 for the Learned in the World, and obſerves what they have in them that makes them ſo conſi- 
derable. All the moſt ſolid and neceſſary Sciences being of common and eahie acceſs, can neither 
make their Poſſeſſors admir'd nor reſpeCted : for common things, however fine and admirable in 
themſelves, are careleſly and ſupinely regarded ; which makes the Pretenders to Learning, dwell 
but little on Sciences neceſſary to the. Condutt of Life, and the Pertettion of the Mind. For 
theſe raiſe not in them that Idea of the Sciences which they had form'd, as not being 1ho/e they 
admir'd in others, and which they would have others to admire in them. 

The Goſpel, and Morality, are Sciences too common and ordinary tor them: they love to be 
Skill'd in the Crir1cſms of ſome words to be met with in the Ancient Phi: _w or Greek Poets, 
The Tongues, as Arabick and Rabbinage, and all except their genuine native Language, fecm wor- 
thy their Study and Application: If they read the Holy Scriptures, 'tis not to learn Prety and Re- 
ligion; bur, Points of Chronology and Geography, and Dinficulties of Grammar, rake them wholly 
up: and they are more earneſt ro know theſe things, than rhe ſalutary Truths of the Goſpel: they 
aim art the polleſſion of rhe Science they have foo/z/h/y admir'd in others, and for which they are 
likely to be admird by other F/s in their turn. | 

Tis ſo with them in point of Natural Knowledge; not the moſt Uſeful, but the leaſt Com- 
mon, is their Beloved. Anatomy is too mean and low for them; but A/{ronomy is more noble and 
exalted. Ordinary Experiments are unworthy their Application z but thoſe rare and wonderful Ex- 
periments which can never inſtruCt us, are thoſe they moſt carctully obſerve. 

HiPt-rics that are the moſt Raye and Ancient, they glory to know: and whilſt they are i 
rant of the Gernea/vgy of Princes that at preſent REIgn, are diligent in ſearching for the Pedigree 
of thoſe who died tour thouſand Years ago. They ſcorn to learn the molt common Hz:ſtories of 
their own Times, vet endeavour to be critically $kill'd in the Fab/es and Fidfions of the Poets, 
They know not ſo much as their own Relations; yet will, if you defire it, cite ſeveral Authorities 
to prove that a C?712en of Rome was allied to an Emperour : and a great maiiy other tich thi 

ardly can they tell the Names of the common Garments in preſent Ule, vet bufic their Heads 

to know what were in wear with the old Greeks and Romans. Their own Country Animals they 

@ are ignorant of';5 while they grudge not to ſpend ſeveral Years in compoſing huge Volumes on the 

Creatures of Scripture; that rhey may ſeem to have a better gueſs than others at the Signification 

of unknown Terms : Such a Book is the Hearts-delight of its Author, and of its learn'd Readers; 

tor being patch'd up of Greek, Hebrew, and Arabick Paſſages, &c. of Rabbinical and ſuch like 

dark and extraordinary Citations; it fatisfies the Vanity of its Author, and the ridiculous Curio- 

fity of thoſe thar read ir, who fancy themſelves learneder than others, when they can confidently 
affirm there are fix diftererit Words in Holy Writ ſignifying a Lion, or the like. 

They commonly underſtand not the Mp of their own Country, or even the Mode! of their 
Town, whilſt they ſtudy the Geography of Ancient Greece, Italy, of the Gau!ls in Zu/irs Ceſar's 
Time, or of the Streets and publick Places of old Rome. Labor ſtuitoriuwmn, lays the Wiſe-man, 
affliget cos qui neſctunt in urbem pergere. They know not the way to their _ yet are tooliſh- 
ly tatigu'd with truitleſs Enquiries: They know not the Laws or Cuſtoms of the Places where they 
ive, yet carefully ſtudy the Ancient Right, the Laws of the 1efve Tables, the Cultoms of the * 
Lacedemonians, or of the Chineſe, or the Ordinances of the Great Mogu/. Laſtly, they would 
know whatever's Rare, Extraordinary, and Remote, and unknown by others, having by an Over- 
throw of Reaſon affix'd the Idea of Learning to theſe things : whillt ro be efteem'd Learried, *ris Cu 
enough to know what others know not, and yet be ignorant of the beſt and moſt necetiary Truths. 
True, the Knowledge of all theſe things, and the like, is call'd Science, Erudition, Dottrine ;, Uſe ef 
will have it ſo: Bur there is a Science which the Scripture ſtiles Folly : Doifrina ſtulrorum fatut- « 
tas. 1 never yet obſerv'd that the Holy Spirit, which beltows ſo many Elogics on Science, in Sa mc 
cred Writ lays any thing in Commendation of that falſe Science I have been ſpeaking of: Ar 
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- CHAP. VIII 


I. Of the Deſire of ſeeming Learned, 1. Of the Converſation of the Falſly 
Learned. II. Of their Works. 


F the immoderate Defire of Growing Learned makes Men oftentimes more ignorant, the De- T1. 
I fire of being thought ſo, not only renders them more ignorant, but ſeems to give a total Subyer-f the De- 
fion to their Reaſon. For the World abounds with ſuch as /o/e common Senſe, becauſe they will/”* x Few 
out-ſhoot it ;, and ſpeak nothing bur /i/ly things, becauſe they will ſpeak only in Paradox. They "* . 
deviate ſo far from the common Thoughts of Mankind, whilſt they purpoſe the _—_—_ the 
Charatter of Rare and Extraordinary Wits, that they etteQtively gain their point, and are never 
confider'd without much Admiration or Contempt. 

They are regarded with Admiration, when being rais'd to ſome Preferment or Honour, which 
conceals them, we fancy them as much above others in their Parts and Learning, as they are by 
their Quality and Birth. But we frequently make a very difterent _——_ when viewing them 
near at hand, and drawing the Curtain of their ſurrounding Grandeur, we find them contempri- 
ble, or even Fools and Changelings. 

The Falfly Learn'd ſhew themſelves manifeſtly in the Books they write, as alſo in their ordina- 
ry Converſation. It will not, perhaps, be amiſs to give a proof of it. 

As it is Vanity, and Defire of Oftentation, which engages them in their Studies; ſo when they _ IL. 
find rhEmſelves in Company, the Paſſion and Defire of Preheminency re-kindles and tranſporrs 9 'b Cn 
them. They are inſtantly ſo high upon the Wing, that we loſe ſight of them ; nor can they of- rerun 
ten themſelves tell where they are. They are ſo tearful of not being above all their Azditors, that reads. 
they are vex'd to think any one can teach them : they will ſtomach the Demand of an Explica- 
tion, and upon the leaſt oppoſition put on the Look of Scorn and Arrogance. In brief, The things 
they ſay are ſo novel, and extraordinary, and ſo remote from common Senſe, that the Wiſe have 
much ado to hold from laughing, while the Ignorant are ſtunn'd and thunder-ſtruck. 

The firſt Heat being over, it any Man of an Head ſtrong, and ſettI'd enough not to be over- 
turn'd, ſhews that they are out, they will however ſtick obſtinately to their Errours : the 
Look of their contus'd and giddied Hearers, turns their own Head round , and the fight of ſo ma- 
ny Approvers, which they have convinc'd by the Impreſſion, convinces them by rebound, ar leaſt, 
if it does not convince them, it fluſhes them with Courage to maintain their falſe Opinions. 
Their Vanity will not ſuffer them to make any Retraftion: they conſtantly invent ſome Reaſon 
for their Defence. They never ſpeak with greater Fervency and Zeal, than when they have no- 
thing to _ They tancy it an Afront, and a Defign to make them deſpicable, to offer any Rea- 
ton | rem: them : and the ſtronger and more judicious it is, the more it provokes their Pride 
and Averhon. 

The beſt way to defend Truth againſt them, is, not to diſpute it : for, 'tis better both for them 
and us to leave them to their Errours than provoke their Hatred. We mult take care not to wound 
their Heart, when we would hea/ their Mind; the Wounds of the former being more dangerous 
than thoſe of the latter : befide that, we ſomerimes forrune to have ro do with a Perſon trul 
Learned, whom 'tis poſſible we may deſpiſe, for want of rightly taking his Conceprions. We 
muſt therefore requelt of thoſe who talk in fo decifive a Strain, to explain themſelves as difſtin&- 
ly as they can, without ſuffering them to change the- Subje&t, or make uſe of obſcure and equi- 
yocal Terms : and if they be truly Learned, Fenerting may be got by their Diſcourſe. Bur if 
they be falſly Learned, they will quickly be entangled and confounded by their own Words, and 
can thank no body for it but themſelves. And even from hence we may, perhaps, receive ſome 
Inftruftion or Diverſion, if we may be allow'd to divert our ſelves with others Infirmities, when 
we try to cure them. But what is more conſiderable, we ſhall prevent the weaker ſort, who hear 
them with Admiration, from engaging in Errour, by tollowing their Decifions. 

For it muſt be obſerv'd, that Foo/s, or ſuch as are Machinally manag'd, and follow ſenfible Im- 
preſſions, being far more numerous than Men of an enlarg'd Thought, and governable by Reaſon, 
one of theſe Pretenders cannot dittate and determine upon a Point, bur there always are more who 
believe him on his Word, than others who diſtruſt hum. But becauſe theſe fally Learn'd recede 
as far as poſſible from common Thoughts: either out of a defire of finding an Opponent, whom 
they roughly handle, to elevate and ſhew themſelves; or a Subverſion of Mind, and Spirit of 
ContradiCtion : their Deciſions are, for the moſt part, falſe or obſcure, and they are ſeldom at- 
tended to, without drawing the Contagion of Errour. | 

Now the Method of diſcovering the Corruptneſs or Solidity of others Opinions, is very ditfi- 
cultly pe in prattice. The Reaſon whereot 1s, That theſe Pretenders to Science are not the on- 
ly Perſons who would be thought to know every thing : Tis a Failing almoft univerſal ; but more . 
eſpecially incident to Men of ſome Reading and Study : which makes them always forward r& | 
talk, and explain their own Notions ; but negligent and inadvertent as to other mens. Such as are 
moſt Complaiſant and Rational, inwardly delpiling another's Opinion, make thew only of ar 
Attentive Mer, whilſt their Eves betray their TH and ſhew that they are bufied upon 2 
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quite contrary thing; not on anſwering what is faid to them, but on what they deſire to prove: 
which is the thitig that frequently renders Converſation ſo difagreeable. For as there is nothitig 
more grateful, or wherein a Man could honour us more, than the 9 cougryape + our Reaſons, 
and approving our Opinions; fo thert is rlothing ſo offenſive as to fee others not take, nor care tg 
take our Meaning. For 'tis no pleaſure to talk and converſe with Sratues, eſpecially Statues that 
ate only- ſb to us, becauſe they have little Eſteem tor us, are careleſs ro pleale us, and ſollicitous 
orily to conterit themſelves, by recommending their own Abilities. But if Men could hear, and 
anſwer well at once, Diſcourſe would be moſt uſeful, as well as pleaſant : whereas whilft ey 
one endeavours to be reputed Learned, all that's got by it is Conceitedneſs, and unintelligible Dif: 
putes. Charity is ſomerimes wounded, and Truth feldom diſcovered. 

Bur the Ramblings which the Falfy Learned are in their Converſation ſubject to, are. in ſome 
meaſure excuſable. It may be ſaid in their behalf, that in theſe Diſcourſes Men uſe not much 
Caution and Advertency ; and that the niceſt and moſt judicious fall frequently into Trifles and 
Impertinencies : and that they don't intend a Collection ſhould be made of their Sayings, as was 
of Scaliger*s and Curdinal du Perron's. | 

There is Reaſon in theſe Excuſes, and we are eafie to believe theſe Faults deſerve ſome ſort of 
Indulgence. We are indeed willing to talk in Company ; but there are ſome unfortunate Seaſons, 


. in which we bur ill ſucceed. We are not always in temper to think, or to ſpeak juſtly : and 


the time is ſo ſhort in ſome ConjunCtures, that the Mind never fo little clouded or abſent, miſe- 
rably falls into extravagant Abſurdities, even in Perſons moſt accurate and piercing, 

But though the Faults which the Falſly Learned are guilty of in Converſation, are excuſable; 
yet thoſe they commit in their Books, after due Thinking and Confhideration, are unpardonable , 
eſpecially if frequent, and not compenſated by ſome good things: For by writing an ill Book, 
a Man ain bod of time to a multitude of Readers; ſubjefts them to the fame Errours he him- 
{elf is guilty of, and cauſes them to deduge ſtill many others from them : which is not a little 
Evil. | 

But though it be a greater Crime than is imagin'd, to __ an Evil, or only an U/e/eſe 
Book; yet the Author is oftner 7ewurded than pumſh'd for it. For ſome Crimes there are which 
eſcape the Laſh, either becauſe they are the Faſhion, or becauſe the Judges are not courageous 
enough to condemn ſuch Criminals as they think more Ingenious than themſelves. 

For Authors are commonly look'd on as rare and extraordinary Perſons, above the ordinary fize 
of Men; and therefore are reverenc'd inſtead of being deſpis'd and puniſh'd. So that there is 
lirtle hopes of having a Tribunal ereCted for the trying and condemning all the Books that tend 
only to debauch and corrupt Reaſon. 

And for this Reaſon, we muſt never expeCt to have the Reprb/ick of Learning better govern'd 


than ary other, as conſiſting of Men no lets than the reſt. But in order to free our ſelves from 


IL. 
Of the 
Books of 
the Falſly 
Learn'd, 


Errour, *tis fit that even greater Liberty be permitted in this than other Republicks, where Novel- 
ty is always dangerous. For it would be a means to confirm us in our preſent Errours, to rob 
the Literate World of its Liberty, and indifferently to condemn all forts of Novelties. 

'Tis hop'd then, I ſhall not be blam'd for ſpeaking againſt the Government of the Learned Com- 
monwealth, and endeavouring to ſhew, that frequently the Great Men of it, who for their pro- 
found Learning are the Admiration of the reſt, are at bottom but haughty and vain Creatures, 
void of Ju r, and all true Science. I am oblig'd to uſe this freedom of Speech, to prevent 
2a blindfold Submiſſion to their Decifions, and engaging in their Errours. 

The Proots of their Vanity, their want of Judgment, and of their Ignorance, are evidently de- 
duc'd from their own Works : For if a Man would take the pains to examine them with 
to judge of them by the Light of common Senſe, un-toreſtall'd with an Eſteem for theſe Authors, 
he might find that the Dehgns of their Studies are moſtly ſuch as an injudicious Vanity has for- 
med, and their principal End, not the perfeCting their Reaſon ; and much leſs the regulating the 
Motions of their Heart ; but only the puzzling others, and ſeeming Wiſer Men than they. | 

From this Proſpett it is ( as has been faid before) that they treat but of rare and unuſual Sub | 
jeQts, and explain themſelves in as rare and unuſual Terms, and quote only rare and extraordi- 
nary Authors. They diſdain to write in their own Language, as being roo common ; or in plain 
perſpicuous, and eafie Larin, fince their _— is, not to he Underſtood, bur only to Write, a 
to be Admir'd. They ſeldom apply themſelves to SubjeCts that are ſerviceable to the ma 
ment of Life, that's roo trite yulgar : it not being their purpoſe to be nfeful to others, of 
themſelves, but only to be reputed 

They either alledge no Reaſons of things which they advance , or if they do, they are ſo my- 
ſerious and incomprehenſible, as neither themſelves, nor any body elſe, can evidently conceive 
Clear Reaſons they have none; but if they had, they would nor ufe them : becauſe they fit: 

rize not the Mind, are thought too fimple and common, and fuited to rhe Abilities of all Mar- 
ind. They rather ing Authorities to prove, or with pretence to prove their Notions : for the 
Authorities _—_—_ ſeldom prove any thing by the Senſe they contain, bur only by being oy 
and Arabick. But perhaps it will be pertinent to y_ ſomething of their Quotations, which 
acquaint us in with the diſpoſition of their Mind. * 
t is, methinks, manifeſt that nothing but a falfly-rerm'd Leaming, and a Spirit of Po/imatly, 
could bring theſe Citations into faſhion, as they have formerly been, and are till at this day with 
lome of the Learned. For 'tis uſual with ſome Authors to be perpetually quoting long Senten- 
ces, without any Reaſon for it ; whether becauſe the things they advance are too clear vs be 
dou 
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- Authors; ſince they could know 
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doubred of, ot that they are too intticate and obſcure to be made out 

wary, on] or laſtly, becauſe the 
ſerviceable ro adorn and beautife their Diſcourſe. « TER 5-4 
'Tis repugnant to common Senſe, to Greek Paſſage to prove the Air 


ly pleas'd with this kind f Gabbri/h that they bluſh not to quote in Ps whit 
eas'd w1 is kind 0 1/h, that te 1M Ur: ongues whi 

7 ho underſtand ; and tug might and main to draw into their Bork an Ys Thagade wh his, 
they cannot ſo much as read. ' Thus they puzzle themſelves ſtrangely, to effeft a thing repugnant 
to good Senſe, but that ſacritices r& their Vanity, and makes them efteetird by Sots. 

One very conſiderable Fault is {till behind z- which is, that they are but in little care to ſeem 
to have read with Choice and Judgment: all they deſire being, to be retkon'd great Readers, eſpe- 
cially of obſcure arms Harm they may ſeem more Leatned, of Books that are ſtarce and deat 
that they may be thought ro have every thing ; of wicked and impious Books ( which honeſt 
Men are afraid to read ) with much the ſame Spiric as ſottie boaſt to have afted Crimes, which 
others dare not. Hence they rather cite very Deat, vety Rare, very Ancient and Obſcure Books, 
than other more Common and Intelligible: Aſ?ro/ogical, Cabaliſtical, and. Maxical than 
ſuch as are good and wholeſome: as it they did not fee, that Reading being a Kind of Con- 
verſing, they thould rather deſire to ſeetn induſtriouſly to have ſought the Acquaintance of Good 
and Intelligible, than Wicked and Obſcure Authors. 

For, as no Man in his Senſts would chuſe out for ordinary Converſe People that want an Tntet- 
preter, when the ſame things that are to be lear'd of them might be known another way ; ſo*tis 
ridiculous to read Books not to be underſtood without a Diffronery, when the faffie things mma 


. be had in thoſe that are more intelligible. And, as it is a fign of a deprav'd Natufe, to 


the Company and Converſation of the Iwprows, fo 'tis the Crrterion of a corrupt Heart, to delight 
in reading Wicked Books. Bur *tis an extravagant Pride, for a Man to _u to have read thoſe 
which he has not: which yet is a thing of very common occurtence. For we find Men of Thirty 
Years Rtanding, quote more ill Books in theit Works, than they could have read in many Ages: 
whilſt they would have others believe, they have very exaUly read them. But moſt of the Books 
of ſome of theſe Learned Gemlemen, owe their Birth to the kind D::onary, and all their Read- 
ing may be reduc'd to the Indexes of the Books they quote, and fore Common Places heap'd tf 
gether trom our of difterent Authors. | 

[ venture not to enter into the Particulars cf rheſe things, nor to give Inſtances to prove thern , 
for fear of provoking Perſons ſo fierce and cholerick as theſe Learned Pretenders, as not caring to 
be revil'd in Greek and Arabick. Beſides that, *ris nexdleſs more ſenfibly to evince what I have 
ſaid by particular Allegations, the Mind of Man being ready enough to tax the Management of 
others, and make particular Application of this Di ſe. In the mean time, ler them hug 
themſelves, and feed upon this vaiti Fatom of Greatneſs, and give one another the Applauſes 
which we deny them. - For we have beech, perhaps, already too troubleſome, by moleſting them 
in their ſo ſeemingly ſweet and grateful Enjoyments. 
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CHAP. IX 
How the Inclination for Honours and Riches conduces to Erronr. 


Onours and Riches, no leſs than Vertze and Science, which we have alttady ſpoke of, ate 
principal Acquirements to give us the Aſcendant over othet Men. For there ſeerns to ac- 
crue to our Being a Growth and ent, and kind of Independency from the Poſſeſſion of 


theſe Advantages. So that the Love we have for our ſelves, naturally out to Honours 

and Riches, every body may be ſaid to have fome ſort of Inclination e's We will explain 

wo brief, how theſe Inclinations obviare the Diſcovery of. Truth, and engage us in and 
ITOUr. : 


It has been ſhewn in ſeveral places, that much Time and Labour, Affiduity and Contention of 
Mind, muſt go to the clearing up Compound Truths, ſurrounded with Di 


| [= i, and depend: 
ing on many Principles. Whence it is eafie to conclude, that Men of publick CharaCters, t 


ts, who have large Eſtates to look after, and great Aﬀaigs to manage, and whoſe 
Hearts are fix'd upon Riches and Honouts, are not the fitteft Enquirers after Truth, and that they 
ly err in point of all things, difficulrly known whenever they pretend to judge of them 1 
And that becauſe, | 
Firſt, They have little time to lay out in the Seatch of Truth, 
Secondly, They take but little Pleaſure in this Search, | 
Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, They are very incapable of Attention, becauſe the Capacity of their Mind is divided 
the nk Fours or: the Ideas bf the things they wiſh for ; which wk up their Thoughts whether 
will or no. | | | 
the fourth place, They fancy they know every thing, and can hardly be induc'd to believe 


their Inferiours have more Reaſon than themſelves : ſome Matters of Fat they may vouchſafe to 
learn of them, but are above being t by them ſolid and neceſfary Truths : contradift them, 


L 
Pleaſure 


ought to be 


ſhunr'd, tho' 


it makes us 
bapyy. 


or diſabuſe them, and they fly out ina Paſhon. 


In the fifth prone Becauſe much Incenſe of Applauſe is —_ given them in all their i- 
nations, though never ſo falſe and remote from common Senſe; and ſuch as difter from their 
Opinicy, though only to defend þ- wag nee Truths, are rally'd and ridicul'd : And *tis the fulſome 


treries of thoſe about them, then them in their Errours, encourage that illegirimare 


Eſteem of themſelves, and ſet them up for una ble Judges of all things. 

In the fixth pars, They dwell only upon e Notions, as fitter for common Converſation, 
and to keep up the Eſteem of Men, than the pure and abftraQt Ideas of the Mind, which we 
employ in the finding out of Truth. 

y, Thoſe who aſpire to any Dignity, ſtrive, as much as poſhble, to accommodate and de- 
mean themſelves to the Meaſure and Capacity of others ; becauſe nothing provokes Mens Envy 
and Averfion like the pretending to uncommon Notions. Rare it is for Men, whoſe Minds and 
Hearts are taken up with the Thoughts and Defires of making their Fortunes, to be able to diſco- 
ver hidden Truths : bur when they do, they abdicate them out of Intereſt, and becauſe the Defence 
of them will not accord with their Ambition. A Man muſt fide commonly with we to be- 
come a Magiſtrate : Solid and uncommon Pzety is a frequent Bar to a Benefice, and the generous 
Love of Truth, ofren deprives Men of the Pu/pit it ſhould be taught in. 

All theſe Reaſons in conjunQtion, extremely _ Men to Errour z and incapacitate, for the 
Diſcovery of occult Truths, ſuch as are exalted above others by their Honours, Birth, and For- 
tune, or who are only intent upon making Eſtabliſhments, and raiſing Eſtates. For among the 
things that are requiſite to the avoiding Errour, in Queſtions any whit abſtruſe, there are two 
eſpecially not eaſfie to be met with in the Perſons foremention'd; v2. Artemion of Mind, to go 
to the bottom of Things; and Rerention, not to judge of them with too much Precipitation, 
Thoſe very Men who are Elefted for the InſtruRting others, and who ſhould have no other Aim 
or Intereſt, than the qualifying themſelves for that purpoſe, commonly grow Erroneous as ſoon as 
they take Publick Employments: either becauſe having but /:77/e rime to themſelves, they cannot 
give Attention and Application to things that require much, or, that being ſtrangely ambitious of 
being thought Learned, they confidently pronounce of all things without Reſerve, and are impa- 
#ient either of Oppoſition or Inſtrution. 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Lowe of Pleaſure, with regard to Morality. I. That Pleaſure js to 


be ſhunn'd, though it make us happy. II. 1t onght not to carry us to the 
loving Senſible Goods. 


E have treated in the three laſt Chapters, of the Inclination we have for the Preſervation 

of our Being ;, and ſhewn how ir occaſions us to fall into ſeveral Errours. We ſhall now 

ſpeak to That we have for our Well-being ;, that is, for Pleaſures, and whatever makes us more 

happy or content, or is thought capable of doing it: And we will attempt to diſcover the Errors 
that ſpring from this Inc/:nation. 

There is a Tribe of Philoſophers, that endeavour to perſuade the World, That Pleaſure zs no 
Good, nor Pain an Evil, that *tis po to be happy in the midſt of moſt violent Pains, and mi- 
ſerable in the midſt of the greateft Pleaſures. As theſe a. ye are very Patberical and Ima- 
ginative, they carry away weak Minds which give way to the Impreſſion their Diſcourſe produces 
in them: For the Szoicks are ſomewhat Viſionary, and Viſioniſts are vehement ; and ſo eafily im- 
Print on others the falſe Sentiments they are themſelves prepoſleſs'd with. But becauſe there is 
no Convittion againſt rience, and internal Conſcience, or Senſation ; all theſe pompous and 

ifcent Reaſons, which dazle and ſtagger the Imaginations of Men, vaniſh with all their 
Gaudery and Luſtre, as ſoon as the Soul is touch'd with any ſenfible Pleaſure and Pain. And thoſe 
who have plac'd all their Confidence in this falſe Perſuaſion of their Mind, tind themſelves, up- 
on the Afſault of Vice, deſtitute of Wiſdom, forceleſs, and unnerv'd : they are ſenfible they 
were deceiv'd, and find they are vanquiſh'd. | 

If the Philoſophers cannot give their Diſciples Strength to Conguer their Pafrons, they ſhould + 
at leaſt forbear to ſeduce them, and make them fancy they have no Enemies to Aſſault. Things 
{ſhould be ſpoken as they are: Pleaſure is always a Good, and Pair always an Evil: Burt it is not 
always for our Good, to enjoy Pleaſure ; and *tis ſometimes advantageous to ſuffer Pain, 

But to make my Meaning more intelligible, we muſt know, 
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Firſt, That none but GON) is powerful enough to. a&t upon us, and to produce iri us the Senſe 
of Pleaſure and Pain. For *tis maniteſt ro every Man that conſults his Reaſon, and deſpiſes the 
Reports of Senſe, that *ris not the Senſible ObjeRts that really a& upon us, nor is it any more the 
Soul that produces in her felt her Pain and Pleaſure occaſionally from them. 

Secondly, That in ordinary Procedure no Good is to be given, but to encourage us to, or re- 
compence us for fome good ACtion ; nor any Evil to be afflicted, but either to prevent a wicked 
Attion, or to puniſh it, and therefore fince GO D always aQts with Order, and by the Rules of 
Juſtice, every P/ea/ure muſt :nc/:ne us ro ſome Good Attion, or Reward ws for it, and every Pain 
avert ws from ſome bad Aion, or pager us for it. 

Thirdly, There are A#ons which are good in one ſenſe, and en/ in another. *Tis, for inſtance, 
an evil Attion to expoſe ones ſelf tro Death when GOD forbids it; but a good, when he com- 
mands it. For all our Attions are good or bad, becauſe GOD has commanded or forbidden them 
by his firſt General 1/117, which is the Order and Inſtitution of Nature ; or by his other Wills or + 
particular Commandments, which are neceſſary to its re-eſtabliſhmenr. - 

I affirm then, That Pleaſure is always good, bur that it is not always advantageous to enjoy it; 
and that firſt, Becauſe initead of engaging us to him, who alone is capable of cauſing it; ir dif- 
engages us trom him, to unite us to the tally ſeeming Cauſe of it: ir looſens us from GOD, to 
unite us to a vile Creature. For though thoſe whom true Philoſophy has enlightned, think ſome- 
rimes that Pleaſure is not caus'd by Excernal Objects, which may in ſome meaſure incline them ro 
the acknowledging and loving GOD in all things; yet fince the:S7z7, the Reaſon of Man is {6 
tecble, and his Senſes and Imagination fo prevalent over his Mind that rhey ſpeedily corrupt his 
Hearr, whilſt he deprives not himſelf, according to the Advice of the Goſpel, of whatever leads 
not of it ſelf ro GOD. For the beſt Phi/ofophy is unable to cure the Mind, and withſtand rhe 
Corruptions of Pleaſure. - 

Secondly, Becauſe Pleaſure being a Reward, it is an AQ of Injuſtice for a Man to produce in 
his Body thoſe Motions which oblige GOD, purſuant to his firſt Will, ro give us the Senſation 
of Pleaſure, when we don't deſerve it; either Fecauſe the Action we do is unprofitable, or crimi- 
nal , or thar being full of Sin, we have no Right to demand a Recompence. The Enjoyment of 
Senlible Pleaſures was juſtly due ro Man in his Regular Attions, whilſt he remain'd Innocent. But 
lince the Fall, there are no Senfible Pleaſures entirely innocent, or incapable of harming us when 
we taſte them. For it is commonly lufticient only ro ralte them, to become their Slave. 

Thirdly, GOD being Juſt, cannot chuſe but puniſh one day the Violence that was done him, 
by obliging hin: to reward with Pleaſure criminal Actions committed againft him. When our 
Soul ſhall be diſ-united from our Body, G OD will be diſpens'd from the Obligation he has im- 
pos'd upon himlelt of giving Senſations an{werable to the Meckiue of the Animal Spirits , but he 
will ſtill be oblig'd ro fatisfic his Juſtice : and fo that will be the ſeafon of his Wrath and ion 
ance. Then though he change not the Order of Nature, but remain ever fix'd and immutable 
in his fr /t 1/177, he will puniſh the unmerited Pleaſures of rhe Voluptuous with Pains that will 
never have an end. 

Fourthly, Becauſe the Certainty we have in this Life of the future Execution of that Juſtice, ' 
exagitates the Mind with dreadful Anxieries, and throws ir into a ſort of Deſpair, which renders 
the Voluptuous miſerable, even amidft the greateſt Pleaſures. 

Fifthly, Becauſe of thoſe diſquieting Remorſes, which almoſt ever attend the moſt Innocent 
Pleaſures, by reaſon we are inwardly convinc'd we don't deſerve them : which Remorſes rob us 

_ of a certain internal Foy that is found even in the Severities of Repentance. 

And therefore though Pleaſure be a Good, yet it muſt be acknowledg'd, that the Enjoyment of 
it is not always to our Advantage, for the foregoing Reaſons : And for others of like nature, molt 
requiſite to be known, and eafily deducible from them; ir muſt be granted, that ic is moſt com- 
monly highly advantageous to ſuffer Parr, though really an Evz/. 

Nevertheleſs, every Pleaſure is 2 Good, and aftually makes happy the Enjoyer at the time of 
Enjoyment, and ſo long as he enjoys it : and every Pain 1s an Evil, makes the Sufferer actually 
unhappy ar the inſtant of ſuffering, and ſo much as he ſuffers ir. The Righteous and Holy may , 
be ſaid to be the molt miſerable of all Men in this Life, and moſt worthy of Compaſſion. S! 17 
vita tantum in Chriſto 5 oa, miſerabiliores ſumus omnibus hominibus, ſays St. Paul. For thoſe 1 Cor. 151 
that weep, and ſuffer Perſecution 4 Righteouſneſs ſake, are not bleſſed for ſuffering Perſecution 16. 
for the ſake of Righteouſneſs, but becauſe the Kingdom , Heaven is Theirs, and a great Reward 
is laid up for them in Heaven: that is, becauſe they ſhall be happy. Such as are perſecuted for 
Righteouſneſs, are thereby Righteous, Vertuous, and Perte&t, as hn in the Drome Order, and 
becauſe Perte&tion conliſts in the obſerying it. Bur they are not happy, becauſe they ſuffer. There 
ſhall be a time when they ſhall ſufter no more, and then they (hall be happy, as well as righ- 
teous and perfect. | 

However, I deny not but the Righteous eyen in this Life may be in ſome meaſure happy, by 

. the Strength of their Hope and Faith, which bring thoſe tuture Goods as it were preſent to thejr 
Minds : For ir is certain, that the vigorous and lively Hope of any Good wp cloſer to the 
Mind, and anticipates rhe Enjoyment: and thus makes a Man happy in part, fince 'tis the Taſte 
and the Poſſeffion of Good, *tis Pleaſure, that makes us bappy. | | 

Therefore we ſhould nor tell Men that Senfible Pleaſures are not good, and that they render 
the Poſleſfors never the Happicr, fince this'is falſe, and at the time of Temprarion they it ſo 
to their Misfortune. They ought to be to!d, Thar theſe {Ya are in their own nature m—_ 
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and after a ſort capable to make them happy , yet for all that to be avoided, for ſuch like Rea- 
ſons as the foremention'd; but that they have- not th enough to withſtand them of them- 
ſelves, becauſe they deſire to be happy by an invincible Inclination, which theſe tranſitory Plea- 
ſures, to be avoided by them, in ſome meafure ſatisfie-: and therefore are under a faral neceſſity 
of being 16Rt, unleſs reſcued and affiſted; Thele things are to be inculcated to them, to give them 
a diſtin&t Knowledge of their own Imbecilliries, and their need of a Redeemer. | 

We ought to ſpeak to Men as our Lord, and not as the Szoicks do, who underſtand ngjther the 
Nature nor Diſtemper of an humane Mind. We muſt continually tell them they are tate and 
deſpiſe themſelves, and not look for a Settlement and Happineſs here below ; that they muſt con- 
tinually bear their Croſs, or the Inſtrument of their Suffering, and /o/e their Lite at preſent, to 
ſave it everlaſtingly. Laſtly, we muſt ſhew them their Obligation to att quite contrary to their 
Deſires, to make them ſenſible of their Impotence to Good. For their 1/7 is invincibly bent on 
Happineſs; which 'ris impoſſible attually ro obtain, without doing what they have a Mind to. 
Perhaps being ſenſible of their preſent Evils, and knowing their future, they will humble them- 
ſelves on Earth : poſſibly they will cry to Heaven, will ſeek out a Mediator, ſtand in fear of fen- 
fible Objects, and conceive a falutary Abhorrence for whatever flatters Concupiſcence and their 
Senſes. © Probably they may enter into that Spirit of Prayer and Repentance ſo neceſſary to the ob- 
taining Grace, without which no Strength, no Health, no Salvation can be expected 

We are inwardly convinc'd, that Pleaſure is good ; which inward Conviction is not falſe : for 
Pleaſure is really ſo. We are naturally convinc'd, that Pleaſure is the Charatter of Good, and that 
natural Convittion is certainly true : for whatever cauſes Pleaſure, is unqueſtionably very good, 
and amiable. But we are not affur'd that ſenſible Obje&ts, or even our Soul it ſelf, are copatie of 
producing Pleaſure in us. For there is no reaſon why we ſhould believe ir, but a thouſand why 
we ſhould not. Thus ſenſible ObjeQts are neither good nor amiable: rhey are to be employ'd, as 
ſerviceable to the Preſervation of Lite; but we mult not love them, as being incapable of ating 
upon us. The Soul ought only to love what is good to her, and able ro make her pp and 
more perfect : and therefore nothing but what's above her can be the Object of her Love, tince 'ris 
evident her Perfection can derivgtrom nothing that is not ſo. 

Bur becauſe we judge that a Thing is the Cauſe of ſome Effet when it conſtantly attends it, we 
imagine that ſenſible Objetts att on us, becauſe at their approach we have freſh Senfarions, and 
becauſe we ſee not him who cauſes them really in us. In raſting a Fruit, we have a Senſation of - 
Steetneſs, and we attribute that Sweetnels to the Fruir, which we judge both to cauſe ir and con- 
tain it. We ſee not GOD, as we ſee and rouch this Fruit z nay, we do not fo much as think 
on him, nor perhaps on our ſelves. And ſo we judge not that GOD is the true Cauſe of that 
Srweetneſs ; nor that it is a Modification of our Soul : but impure both the Cauſe and Effe&t ro 
the Fruit we cat. 

What T have ſaid of Senſations relating to the Body, may be underſtood of thoſe which have 
n0 relation to ir; ſuch are thoſe which are incident to pure Intelligences. | 

A Spirit contemplates ir ſelf, and finds nothing wanting to irs Happineſs or Perfettion, or elſe 
ſees that it is not in poſſeſſion of what ir delires. Upon the View of its Happrneſs it teels Foy z 
moon the fight of its Miſery it feels Sorrao. It immediately imagines, that 'tis the fight of its 

appineſs which produces in it ſelf this Senſation of Joy ; becauſe this Senfarion ſtill accompanies 
this Perception ; and fancies likewiſe that the fight of its Miſery is what produces in it the Senſa- 
tion of Sorrow : becauſe the latter is a conſtant Attendant of rhe former. The true Cauſe of theſe 
Senſations, which is GOD alone, does not appear to it; nor does it, it may be, think on G OD. 
For GOD aQts in us in an imperceptible manner. ; 

GOD rewards us with a Senſe of Joy, when we find our ſelves in the ſtate we ought to be in, 
to the intent we may continue in it, that our Anxiety may ceaſe; and that we may fully enj 
our Happineſs without ſuftering the Capacity of our Mind to be taken up with any thing | 
But he produces in us a Senſation of Sorrow, when we know we are not in our convenienr ſtate, 
to the end we may not ftay in it; bur reſtlefly ſeek out for the PerfeQtion which we want. For 


. GOD continually drives us towards Good, when we know that we do not poſſeſs it, but gives 


us a powerful Check when we ſee we are fully poſſeſs'd of it. Wherefore 'tis evident ro me, that - 
the Senſations of hrre/leftual Joy and Sorrow, no leſs than Serfſeble, are not the voluntary Produ- 
Etions of the Mind. 
Our Reaſon then ſhould conſtantly teach us to diſcover that inviſible Hand which fills us with 
Good, and which lies diſguis'd to our Mind under Senſible Appearances. This Hand we are 10 


' adore and to love, and alſo to fear , fince though it loads us with Pleaſures, it can likewiſe over- 


whelm us with Pains. We ought to love it with a Love of Choice, an enlightned Love, a Low 
worthy of GOD, and our ſelves. Our Love is worthy of GOD, when it proceeds trom out - 


Knowledge of his being Amiable: and this Love is worthy of our ſclves; for that being Rey 


fonable tures, we ought to beftow our Love on that which Reaſon teaches us is worthy of it- 
Bur we love ſenſible Things with a Love unworthy our ſelves, and undeferv'd by them : whilt 
being reaſonable, we love them without any Reaſon for it; as not clearly knowing them to be 
lovely : and on the contrary, knowing they are not. Bur we are betray'd by Pleaſure ro the Love 
of them, the blind and irregular Love of Pleaſure being the true Cauſe of the falſe Judgments of 
Men in SubjeQs of Mora/it 'Y, 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the Love of Pleaſure, with Reference to Speculative Sciences. IT. How 
it diſables us from diſcovering Truth. Il. Some Inſtances. | 


O® R Inclination for Senſible Pleaſures being miſgovern'd, is not only the Original of thoſe 

dangerous Errours we are guilty of, in SubjeQts of Morality, and the general Cauſe of the 
Corruption of our Manners ; but likewiſe one of the main Cauſes of the vation of our 
Reaſon : And it inſenfibly engages us in moſt groſs, but leſs dangerous Ertours, in point of Sub- 
jetts purely Speculative ;, becaule it diſables us from beinging a ſufficient Attention to comprehend 
and judge well of things that do not affett us. 

e have ſpoken ſeveral times already of the Difficulty we find to apply our felves to Subjens 
ſomewhat 4b/raZ, the SubjeCt of our Diſcourſe requiring it. As towards the End of the Fir 
Book, where we ſhew'd thatSenfible Ideas more afteCting the Soul, than Ideas purely IntelleQua), 
ſhe was more taken up with the out-/ide manners than the Things themſelves. So again, inthe Se- 
cond, where treating of the Tendernels of the Fibres of the Brain, we ſhew'd whence the Soft- 
neſs of certain Efteminate Minds proceeded. - Laſtly, in the Third, when ſpeaking of the Arrat- 
tion of the Mind, it was neceſlary to ſhew, that it was very careleſs of things Speculartve ; but 
very attentive to {ſuch as afftefted her, and made her fec/ Pleaſure or Pain. | 

"Our Errours have moſt commonly ſeveral Cauſes contributing to their Riſe, ſo that it ought not 
to be thought it is for want of Order, that we repeat almoſt rhe ſame things, and aſſign ſeveral 
Cauſes of the ſame Errours, it is really becauſe they have fo many. I ſtill ſpeak of Occafional 
Cauſes ; for we have often declar'd, they have no other true and real Cauſe, than the wrong uſe 
of our Liberty ; which wrong uſe conliſts in our not uſing it ſo much as we might, as we have 
explain'd at the wn. 79% of this Treatiſe. 

e are not therefore to be blam'd, it, in order to make it fully conceiv'd, how, for Inſtance, 
the Senſible Manners Things are involv'd in, ſurprize and lead us into Errour, we were oblig'd, by 
way of Anticipation, to ſpeak of our Inclination for Pleaſures in the other Books, which ſeems 
ficter to have been reſerv'd for this, wherein we purpoſely treat of the Natural Inclinations; (and 
the ſage may be ſaid of other things in other places :) All the harm that will come of it, is 
this, that we may diſpenſe with many things here, which we had been oblig'd to explain, if ir 
had nor been done elſewhere. 

All things in the Humane Nature are fo link'd and twin'd to one another, that we find our 
ſelves often, as it were, over-whelm'd with the Number of things neceſſary to be ſaid at the 
ſame time, to {et our Conceptions in an open and clear Light. We are ſometimes forc'd to ler 
things go unſeparated, which Nature has join'd rogetherz and to proceed _ onr own pre- 
{crib'd tethod, when this Method throws ys in Confuſion, as it inevitably does on ſome Occa- 
ſions. And yer, after all, it is impoſſible to make others rake in all our Conceptions. All that 
can commonly be pretended to, is, to put others in a Capacity of diſcovering with Pleaſure and 
Eaſe what we have diſcover'd our ſelves with great Pains and Fatigation. And fince *tis impoſ- 
fible 'to make any Diſcovery without Attention, our Studies ſhould be chiefly employ'd on Means 
of making others Attentive. This is what we have eſlay'd to do, though, we muſt acknowledge, 
but weakly pertform'd ; and we are the willinger to confeſs we have been defeCtive, that the Con- 
feſſion may provoke our Readers to ſupply themſelves, what is wanting in us, to make them at- 
tentive, in order to penetrate the Bottom of SubjeAts, which deſerve to be thorowly confider'd. 

Infinite are the Errours wherein our Inc/ization tor Pleaſures, and in general tor whatever affeRts 
us, engages us ; becauſe that Inclination diſfpates the Sight of the Mind, and fixes it continually 
on the confus'd Ideas of the Senſes, and the Imagination z and inclines us to judge over-haſtily 
of all things by the bare Relation which they have to us. 

Tmth never appears but when we ite things as they are in themſelves z which we never do, 
unleſs we ſee them in him who contains them, in an intelligible manner. When we perceive 


them within our ſelves, we perceive them at a very lame and imperfe& rate ; or rather we per- from dic 


ceive our own Senſations, and not the things we deſire to perceive, and which we falfly think tering 


we do. Truth. 


To /ce things as they are in themſelves, requires much Application, becauſe at preſegt we can- 
not unite to GOD without great Pain and ReluQtancy : Bur zo ſee them in our ſelves, requires 
no Application at all on our part, ſince we are /en/ib/e of what touches us whether we will or no. 
We do not naturally find any Preventing Pleaſure in our Union with GOD ; the pure Ideas of 
things do not touch. and quicken us : Therefore the Inclination we have for Pleatire, is not a 

eans to apply and unite us to G O D, bur on the contrary flackens our Engagements to him, and 


lly removes us farther from him, carrying us continually to confider things by their Sen- 


ble Ideas, becauſe theſe falſe and impure Idcas are thoſe that affeft us. Love of Pleaſuxe 
and the Attual Enjoyment of ir, which revives and corroborates this Love, throw us continuall 
off Truth, to plunge us into Errour. 
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Thoſe therefore who would draw near to Truth, to be illuminated by its Light, muſt begin by, 
the Privation of Pleaſure. They muſt carefully ſhun whatever ſenſibly aftects, and agreeably 
ſhares the Mind. For the Voice of Truth cannot be heard, unleſs in the Silence of the Senſes and 
the Paiſions : An Averfion to the World, and Corttempt for all Senſible things, being equally ne- 
cony to the Perfeftion of the Mind as to the Converſion of the Heart. 


When our Pleaſures are great, and our Senſations lively, weare incapable of the moſFſimple Truths; © 


nor do we agree to common Notions, unleſs of a ſenfible Make and Charatter. When our Pleaſures, 
or other Senſations are moderate, we may diſcover ſome plain and eafie Truths : Bur if it were poſ- 
ſible to be abſolutely delivered from Pleaſures and Senfations, we ſhould be able eaſily todiſcover 
the moſt abſtra@t and difficult Truths that are known. For roppoomnly to our Removing from 
what is not GOD, we approach to GOD himſelf ; we avoid Errour, and diſcover Truth. But ever 
fince the Ea/l, ſince the diſorderly Love 'of Preventing Pleaſure, which domineers and triumphs, the 
Mind is grown ſo weak, that it can pierce into nothing ; and 1o materializ'd, and depzndent on its 
Senſes, that it cannot lay hold of things abſtraQt and unaftetting. With much ado it perceives com- 
mon Notions, and for want of Advertency, frequently concludes them falſe or obſcure. Ir cannot 
diſtinguiſh the Truth of things from their Ur:/ry, the Relation they have to one another, from the 
Relation they have to it ſelf, and often takes thoſe to be molt 77ue that are molt u/ef/, agreeable, 
and moving. Finally, this Inclination infects and muddics all our Perceptions of Ohjets, and con- 
ſequently all the Judgements that we make of them. Here follows ſome Examples : 

is a common Notion, that Verrue is preferable to Vice; that *tis betrer ro be Saber and chaff 


Some In- than Intemperate and Voluptuous. But the Inclination for Pleaſure 1o ſirangely contounds that Idea 


Rarnces. 


on certain Occaſions, that we have bur a tranſient _—_— of it, nor can draw thoſe Conſequences 
from it that are neceſſary to the Management of Life. The So/is violently bent upon the Pleaſures 
ſhe hopes for, that ſhe hapokis them innocent, and ſeeks only for the Mcans of enjoying them. 

Every body well knows that 'tis more eligible to be Zuft than Rich That Juſtice exalts a Man 
more than the Poſſeſſion of the moſt magnificent Buildings, which often ſerve more to manifeſt 
the Greatneſs of the Injuſtices and Crimes of the Polleſfor, than his own Grandeur. | But the Plea- 
ſure that wretched Men receive in the vain Oftentarion of their falſe Grandeur, ſufficiently fills up 
the narrow Capacity of their Mind, to conceal and obſcure fo evident a Truth trom them. They 
abſurdly imagine they are Great Mer, becauſe they have Great Houſes. | 

Special Hrs Analyticks.) is certainly the fineſt, I mean the moſt fruitful and moſt certain 
of all Sciences. ithout it, the Mind has neither Penetration nor Extent ; and with it, it is ca- 
pable of knowing almoſt whatever is poſſible to be certainly an'l evidently knowg. | As imperfect 


as this Science has been, it has made Famous all that have teen $kill'4 in'r, and knew how ro employ 


it, having by it diſcover'd Truths that icem'd incompfehenſible to other Men. Iris fo well propor- 


tion'd to an Humane Mind, that without dividing its Capacity with things uſeleſs ro the Queſtion, L 


it infallibly conduQs it to its Point. 'In a word, it is an Univerſal Scrence, and as it were the Key 
of all other. Yet as valuable as ir is in ir ſelf, it has no Charms nor Luſtre to captivate Men; 
for this Reaſon only, that ir is not of a Senſible Nature. Ir has been buried in Oblivion for many 
Ages, and there are {till very many that know not lomuchas the Name ; and ſcarce one in a thou- 
Tand to be found that underſtands any thing of it. The moſt Learned, who have reviv'd it in our 
Days, have not yet carried it very far, nor handled it with that Order and Perſpicuity ir deſerves. 
Being Men no leſs than others, they have grown at length diſguſtzd with theſe pure Truths, whillt 
unaccompanied with Senſible Pleaſure z and the Uneafinels of their Will, debauch'd by Sin ; the Le- 
vity of their Mind, which depends on the Motion and Circulation of rhe Blood, have with-held 
them from feeding and growing upon thoſe grear, thoſe vaſt and ſecond Truths, which arc the Im- 
mutable and Univerſal Rules ot all tranſitory and particular Truths pothble to be exattly known. 


Metapbyſick likewiſe is an Abſtraf SCIence, which flatters not the Senſes. nor docs the Soul receive Y 


any Pleaſure in the Study of it; and for the ſame Reaſon iris ſo miſerably negletted, rhat *ris uſual 
to find Perſons ſtupid enough confidently to deny Common Notions. There are thoſe who ſtick 
not rodeny, that we may, or ought to a of a thing, what js included in the clear and diſtin& 
Tdea we have of it: That Nothing has no Properties : That a thing cannot be annihilated without a 
Miracle : That a Body cannot move by any Force of its own : That a Body in Motion cannot com- 
municate to occurrent Bodies more Motion than it has it felt ; and other things of the ſime Kind. 
They have never confider'd theſe Ax:oms with a View ſteady, and diſtint enough, to ſee clearly 
the Truth of them ; and they have ſometimes try d Experiments, which have abufively conyinc'd 
them. that ſome of theſe Axions were falle. 

They have ſeen in certain JunQuures, that two viſible Bodies meeting each others, have ceas'd to 
move at the Inſtant of rheir Collifion. They have oblerv'd in others, that the impuls'd Body had 
more Motion than the viſible impelling ; and this ſenſible Obſervation of ſome Experiments, the 
Reaſons whereot they don't perceive, makes them determine abour things againſt certain Princi- 
ples, and which go for common Notions with all Attentive and Confidering Men. Oughr they 


not to conſider, that Motions may be communicated from. Viſible ro Inviſible Bodies, when Bo- | 


dies meet in their Motion ? And from Viſible to Inviſible on other Occafions ? When a Body is 
ſuſpended by a Cord, *ris not the Sciffars which cut the Cord, which gives Motion to that Body, 


but an Invifible Marter : When we throw a Fire-coal into an as ot Gun-pouder, *tis not the - 


Motion of Coal, but an Inviſible Matter which ſeparates all the Parts of the Pouder, and a&tu- 
ates them with a Motion capable of' blowing up an Houle. A thouſand unknown Ways there 
are whereby the Motion of an Inviſible Matter is communicated ro.Grols and Viſible Bodies : 
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Chap. XI. The Starch ofter Trath; 
At leaft it is not evidem that ir camior be done, as it-is evident that the moving Force of Bodies 
coy eg an. Nature. | 
Thus Men ſeeing that the Wood rhey throw on the Fire ceaſes ro be whar it wis, and thatdll the 
ſenſible Qualities they obſerve in ir, away, imagine from thence they ight to conclude 
it poſſible for 4 thing to terurn into Nothing, whence it came. They more 
they ſee but a few Aſhes that ſucceed it, verry protege 
is &educ'd to nothing, as if it could not be ſeparated into Parts not Ar leaſt 
it is not ſo evident thar this is impoſſible, as ir is evident that the Power which gives Bring td 
all things is not liable ro Change z and thar by the ordiriary Force of Nature, Ber | 
reduc'd to Nothing, as Nothing cannot to be. But few Men know what it is to retire into 


themſelves, to hear the Voice of Truth ſpeaking to them within, by which thi ought ro 
of all things ; *tis their Eycs that govern many oder an They Judge by what ry 


and not by what they conceive, for they fee! with Pleaſure, bur concerve with Pain. 
Demand of all the Men in the World, whether ir may not be affirm'd without Danger of Er: 
rour, that the Whole i greater 1ban its Part ,, and 1 am pofirive not one will be found, but will im 


is bi than its Part ; but the former can't be prov'd by any other, as: bei the 


bur 
ent that the Idexs of Whole and Pars are ſenile, and we fe, as we may ſo ay, with our bre, 
un- 


rhe prime 
damental Ax:om of all the Sciences ? N 

Whereas there is nothing in this Axio which naturally fixes and applies the aq, > muſt 
be willing to confider ir, and that too with ſome Conſtancy and Reſolution, to be evidently con- 
vinc'd of the Truth of ic. The Earneſtneſs of the Will muſt ſupply the Defe& of ſenfible In- 
ducements : Bat the Thoughts of co Objets which have no Charms for the Sentes, ne- 
ver enter Mens Heads; or if they do, their Endeavour is too languid and ineffeual. 

For (ro carry on our faid Inſtance) they think *tis evident, That the Whole is er than irs 
Part ;, that a Mountain of Marble is poſſible ; and that a Mountain without a Valley is i 
ble, but rhar there is not equal Evidence for the Exiſtence of a G OD. Nevertheleſs, we may Mere, 
_— —_— Evidence in all theſe Propofitions, ſince they are all at an equal diftance from 

iple. 

This is the rſt Principle: We muſt attribute that to a thing which we clearly conceive to becon- 
tain'd in the Idea' that repreſents it. We clearly apprehend there is more Magnitude in- the Idea 
we have of the Whole, than in that we have of us Parr ;, thar Pofble Exiſtence is contain'd inthe 
Idea of a Marble Mountain, Impeffeble Exiſtence in the Idea of a Mountainwithour a Valley, and;Ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence inthe Idea we have of GOD, that is, of a Being Infinicely Perteft. Therefore the 
Whole is greater than its Part , therefore a Marble Mountain is poſſible to exiſt therefore *ris im« 


t8& 


poſſible for a Mounrain without 2Vale to exiſt ; therefore GOD, or Being Infinirely PerfeQt,neceffz- . 


rily exiſts. It is viſible that theſe Concluſions are equally remote from the firſt Principle of all rhe 
Sci and theretore are equally evident in themſelves. and fo'risascvideur that GOD exilts, as 
that the IVhole is bigger than its Pare. Bur becauſe the Ideas of Infimite, of Perfefions, of Necefſary Ex- 
iftence, are not le, asare the Ideas of Whole and Parr, Men fancy they have no Perceprion of what 
they have no Senfation; and though theſe Concluſions are equally evident in themſelves, yet they are 
not equally recerv'd. 
A pk Men who would fain perſuade us, that they have no Idea of an Infinicely Perfe& Be- 
' Ing, which makes me wonder how they came ro anſwer pofitively ro the Demand, Wherher ati 

Fnttely Perfeft Being is round, or ſquare, or the like : For they ought to ſay, rhey did norkmow; 
if ir were true that they had no Idea of it. ; 

There are another ſort who acknowledge it is good Arguing to conclude, that G OD is nor ari 
Im Being, from the Perception we have that the Idex of GO D involves no ContradiQion; 
or ble Exiſtence ; and they will not allow us to conclude in like manner, thar G O'Þ ne 


Laſtly, There are others whopretend, that this Proof of the Exiſtence of a G O D is a Fallacy $ 
and the Argument is conclufive only on the Suppoſitionof the Truth of GO D's exiſting, as it we 
did not | ob it. Ovur Proof is this: We are ro attribute to a thing what we clearly concerve t0 


of d in the Idee that repraſents Op is =o ders Princ - $0 &w as Fes ot Nes 

xiſtence is included in the Idea that repreſents a Being L m_—_ 

_ it ; and conſequently we muſt conclude, that an Infinicely P Being exiſts. All ti 
they, on Supgob 


y non that this ere Ip ; oe : 

But let us make a like Anſwer to a like Argument, that we may judge of the folidity of their 

Anſiver. A like Argument is this :: We are 10 attribute to a thing what we clearly conterve to be 

mcluded in the Idea that repreſents it. This is the Principle. We clearly conceive four Angles 

t be included in the Idea which repreſents a Square z or, oy clearly conceive poſhble Ine 
x 


ble 
m 
larly exits from our conceiving Neceſſary Exiſtence to be included inthe Idea we haveof him. * 
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the Egg, 


haps it # 
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to be included in the Idea of a Marble Tower. Therefore a re has four Angles; therefore 
a Marble Tower is poſhble. 1 ſay theſe Concl are true, oopoling Square has four An- 
gles, and that a Marble Tower is poſſible ; juſt as they anſwer, That G 0 D exiſts, ſuppoſing he 
exiſts ; thatis, in ſhort, that the Concluſions of theſe Demonſtrations are true, ſuppoſing they are true. 

'Tis true, ſhould I form ſuch an Argument as this : We muſt attribute to a thing what we clear- | 
ly conceive to be included, in the Idea”that repreſents it ; we clearly conceive Exiſtence 
to be included inthe Idea of a Body Infinitely Perfe&t : Therefore an Ly TP Body &x- 

"iſs. Should I form ſuch an Argumenr, I lay, m_— reaſonably be anſwer'd, that it was inconclu- 
ding tor the aQtual Exiſtence of a Body Intinitely Perfe&t ; and that all it could inferr, was this, 
That ſuppoſing fuch a Body was in Being, it would have an independent Exiſtence. The Reaſon 
whereot 1s this, that the Idea of a Body Infinitely Perfe&t is a Fiftion of the Mind, or a compos'd 
Idea, and which conſequently may be either falſe, or contradiQtory, as indeed it is. For we can- 
not clearly conceive a Body Infinitely Perte&t, becauſe a Being particular and finite, as Body is, 
cannot be conceiv'd Univerſal and Infinite. 

But the Idea of GOD, of Being in General, Unlimited, Infinite Being, is no Fiftion of the Mind. 
*Tis not a compos'd Idea that includes any ContradiQtion, there is nothing more ſimple, though ir 
comprehends whatever #5, or whatever may be. Now this Simple and Natural Idea of Being, or 
of Infinite, includes args Exiſtence : For 'tis evident that Being, (1 fay not this or that Be- 
ing) has irs Exiſtence ot it ſelf; and that Being connort be aQtually inexiſtenr, ſince 'tis impoſſible 
and contradictory, that true Being ſhould be withour Exiſtence. "is poſſible tor Bodies nor to be, 
becauſe they are ſuch particular-Beings, which participate of Being, and depend on it : But Being 
without Reſtriction, is neceſſary, independent, and derives what ir is only trom it felt all that x, 
proceeds from ir; and on thar account it ſelf zs, whatever zs : But were there not any thing in par- 
ticular, this would be, becauſe it is from ir felt ; and ir could not be clearly conceiv'd, as not Be- 
ing, were it not for our repreſenting it as Berng in particular, or ſuch a Being, and our confider- 
ivg quite another Idea than belong'd to it. For thoſe that perceive not that GOD 2s, com- 
monly confider not Berng, but this or that Being, and conſequently a Being that may or may not 
exiſt. ; 

However, in order to make this Argument of the Exiſtence of a GOD - more diſtintly con- 
ceiv'd, and to give a clearer Anſwer to ſome ObjeCtions that might be made to ir, we muſt re- 
member that, in perceiving a created Being, we ſee it not in ir felf, nor by it felt ; but, as has. 
been prov'd in the Third Book, by the View of certain Perfeftions that are in G O D, repreſent- 
ing ir. So that the Effence of that Creature may be ſeen without ſeeing irs Exiſtence ; we ma 
ſee in GOD what repreſents it, though it does not exiſt : And for that Reaton, neceſſary Exi- 
ſtence is not included in the Idea that repreſents it ; it not being neceſſary thar ir exiſt, in orderto © 
our LA it. But the Caſe is difterent with the Infinitely Perte& Being ; we can't ſee him but © 
in himſelt: For nothing Finite can repreſent what's Infinite. GO D theretore cannot be ſeen, but 
he muſt exiſt. The Eflence of a Being Infinitely Perteft cannot be ſeen, withour ſeeing its Exiſt» - 
ence. We cannot ſee it barely as a poſſible Being ; For whar is there to contain it ? Nor can we . 
think of it but it muſt exiſt. 

But *tis to no purpoſe to offer theſe Demonſtrations to the Common ſort of! People : Thele 
are Demonſtrations which we call Per/ona/, becauſe they convince not Univer ſally. If we would | 

convince them, we muſt apply ſuch as are of a more ſenſible Nature ; and ſurely they ate plenti- 
ful enough : For there is no Truth that has more Proofs than that of the Exiſtence of a GOD. * 
This we urg'd only to ſhew, that Abſtrat? Truths, making little Impreffion on our Senſes, pals. 
for Illufions and Chimeras : Whereas groſs and palpable Truths, that ſtrike the Senſes, forcing the 
Soul to confider them, induces us to believe they have much Reality, becauſe ever fince the Fall 
they have made powerful Impreſhions on our Mind. . 

For the ſame Reaſon 'tis never to be hop'd, that the Vulgar of Men will ever ſubmit to that 
Demonſtration, which proves Brutes to be inſenſible , namely, that fince they are innocent, as all} 
the World allows ; and, I ſuppole, it they were capable of Sxfarion, it might happen that unde} 
an Infinitely Juſt and Omnipotent G OD, an Innocent Creature might ſufter Pain z which is a}! 
Penalty, and the Puniſhment of ſome Sin. Men are commonly incapable of ſeeing the Evidence 


with a great deal of Reaſon urges againſt Fulian, to prove Original Sinz and the Corruption of 
our Nature. They there 1s nothing of Strength, or Truth in this, nor in many other Ax 
oms, Which prove that Beaſts have no Senſation ; becauſe, as has been ſaid, theſe Axioms art 
Abſtract, have nothing ſenſible or palpable in them, and make no Impreſhon on the Senſes. 
* Thoſe ſenfible Attions and Motions perform'd by Beaſts for the Preſervation of their Life, rhough 
only probable Inducements, afte&t us more, and conſequently weigh more with us to believe - 
endure Pain, when we ſtrike them, and they cry, than that abſtra&t Reaſon of Pure Intell, 
though molt certain and evident in ir ſelf: For 'tis plain, that moſt Men have no other Reaſon to 
believe that Beaſts have Souls, than the ſenſible View of all thoſe things they do tor the Preſer- 
vation and Security of Lite. 

Wuhich from hence is ſufficiently apparent, that moſt People fancy there is no Soul in an Egg, 
though the Tranſmutarion of an into a Chicken, * is infinitely harder than the bare Conler- 


though per- vation ot the Chicken when compleatly form'd : For as greater Arc is requir'd to fabrick a Watch 


out ot a piece of lron, than to make it go when *tis perte&tly made; ſo a Soul ſhould rather be 


admirred in the Egg, tor the Formation of the Chicken, than tor making the Chicken of 
| when 
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Chap: XII. The Search after Truth. | 
when entirely form'd. But Men,dow't ſee. with their eyes the admirable ConduQt _ 
ſenſibly obſer) 
they are 
ternal Aftions 
alledg'd, is 
This ſecond 
doubt, a Demonſtration agai 
c |. But Men will rather eternally con and 
a thing repugnant to barely probable, but moſt ſenſible and parhetick A 
way =! 
Demon 
out a Soul, by the 
as Monſieur Des Cartes has 
and evident Reaſons of the pure Intell 
ſures, and in general, for whatever aftefts us, 
Capacity of 
diſtin Ideas of the Pare Underſtanding, pro 
falſe, obſcure, and deceitful Ideas of the 
Good and Pleaſure, than they inform the Mind by their Light and Evidence. 
CHAP. XIL 
Of the Effects which the Thoughts of future Happineſs and Miſery are ca- 
| pable of producing in the Mind. 
: F it often happens that little Pleaſures and light Pains, which we aQtually feel, or even which 
- we expect to feel, ſtrangely confound our ination, and diſable us from judging on things 
x4 by their true Ideas, we cannot imagine but the ExpeQtation of Erernity muſt work upon 
t our Mind: Burt *tis requifice to confider what it is capable of producing m't. 
<5 We muſt in the firſt place obſerve, That the Hope of an Eternity of Pleaſures, does not work 
x ſo ſtrongly on our Minds, as the Fear of an Eternity of Torments : The Reaſon' is, Men love 
al not Pleaſure ſo much as they hate Pain. Again; by a Se/f-conſciows Senſation which they have of 
| their upper Fes, ge _ are worthy of _=_ _ r ve _—_ in themſelves deſcr- 
| ving of ſo great Rewards, as is icipati e Felicit imſelf. They are fenfible 
oy as often as . willy and even ek exon. ink theif Will, that far from ing | 
4 they deſerve the greateſt Puniſhments,; for their Conſcience never quits them : But they are not | 
Y. ſo conſtantly convinc'd that GOD will manifeſt his Mercy upon Sinners, after having ſatigfy'd » Fn 
% his Juſtice upon his SON. So that even the Righteous have more lively at = 7 of an Eter- 
= nity of Torments, than Hopes of an Eternity of Pleaſures. Therefore the proſpett of Puni t 
ll. works 7:5:c upon them. than the proſpe&t of Reward. Here follows what ir is capable of pro-' 
ducing, not all alone, but as a principal Cauſe. 
We It begets infinite Scruples in the Mind, and ſtrengthens them in ſuch a manner, that *ris almoſt 
ſ\. 29. non to get rid of them. Ir ſtretches Faith, oo I may fo ſpeak) as far as dr and 
ie es Men pay that Worſhip which is due to GOD alone, to imaginary Powers. Ir obftinacely 
oak fixes their Mind on vain or ar 1-5 Superſtitions, and cauſes them fervently and zealouſly ro 
t embrace Humane Traditiogs and PraCtices, needleſs to Salvation z Few and Phar:/aick-like Devo- 


tions, which ſcrvile Dread has invented. Finally, it flings ſome Men into the darkneſs of De- 
{pair ; fo that confuſedly beholding Death as Norh:zg, they brutally wiſh to periſh, that they 
may be frecd of thoſe dreadful Anxieties and Diſquiets that torment and' frighten them. 

* The Scrupulous and Superſtitions have commonly more of Charity than Sef-love , but only Se/f- 
love poſlefles the Deſperate : for rightly to conceive it, a Man muſt extremely love himſelf, who 
rather chuſes no Being than an ill one. Women, Young People, and thoſe of a weak and timo- 
rous Mind, are moſt obnoxious to Srrwples and po ns .and Men more liable to is /<of 
w] Tis eafie to conceive the Reaſons of all this: For the Idea of Erernity being maniteltly the 

greateſt, moſt terrible, and dreadful, of all thoſe that aſtoniſh the Mind and firike the Imagina- 


%R. R545 


ou tion, muſt needs be atrended with a Retinue of additional Ideas, all which contribute to a 
| py ne efte&t upon the Mind, by reaton of the Analogy they have to that great and terrible Idea 
: or Eternity. 

+. Whatever has any relation to Infinite, cannot” be a little thing, or if it be little in it ſelf, by 
cch that relation ir grows ſo vaſt and immenſe, as not to be compar'd with any thing Finzre. There- 


" be fore whatever has, or is fancied to have any relarion to that euros, = yin concluding for 
an Eternity either of Torments or Delights, neceſfarily diſmays the Mind, thar's c___ ary 
i wa omen; 


Reflexion or Thoughr, 
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, be repugnant to their Faith to deny them. They are 
Scripture, which __ to our Capacity, and conſequently makes uſe of the receiv'd manners of 


"re BF 


* 


. F. Maitzxancut Conterning Book IV; 
Women, Young P and fteble Minds, taving, as I have formerly ſaid, the Fibres of their 
Brain ſoft and go Hope Foo very d --nBoran, Serie wad from that rwo-edg'd Confiderg- 
tio LT Bn Eg the plen rheir Spirits, they are more difposd ro tion than 


, they a thr the iry of their Imagination, a great number 

pufious Impreſſions, und fitſe acceſſary 1 which have no-natural Kelarion to the principal, 

evertheleſs, that Relarion, though imaginary, nouriſhes and confirms thofe ſpurious Traces, and 
falſe acceſſary Ideas which it has produc'd. | 

When Men ate engag'd in a troubleſome Law-ſuit, which they dor't underſtand, and it takes 
up all cheis Thoughts; they commonly fall into needleſs Fears and Apprehenhions, thar there are 
certain things prejudicial to their Cauſe, which the Judges never think of, and which a 
would not tear. The Succeſs of the Affair is of ſo great Concernment to them, that the Concuſ:. 
fion it produces in their Brain, ſpreads and [a9 49% ir ſelf co diſtant Traces, rhat|have narural- 
ly no relation to it. 'Tis juſt ſo with the Scrupulous; they caulleſly fancy ro themſelves Subjefts 
of Fears and Diſquiet,, and inſtead of examining the Wil! of GOD in Holy Writ, and |; 
to Men of untainted Imagination, Fo conftantly imtend an Imaginary Law, which the diſorderl 
motions of Fear have engraven in their Brain. And though they be inwardly convinc'd of their 
Infirmity, and that GOD requires not certain Duries they preſcribe themſelves, as being incon- 
ſiſtent with his Service yet they cannot forbear preferring their Imagination to their Underſtand- 
ing, and ſubmirting rather to ſome confus'd and rerritying Senfarions, that throw them inro Er- 
rour, than to the Evidence of Reaſon, which brings them back to a good Afﬀurance, and reduces 
them into the right way of Salvation. 

There is commonly a good ftock of Verrue and Charity in Perfons tormented with Scrup/es, but 
not ſo much in Pcople devoted to certain Superſtitions; and whoſe pon 1 Employment is ſome 
Fewiſh and Phariſaick PraQtices. GOD requires to be worſhip'd in Sprrit and in Truth : He 
iS not fatisfy'd with our making Faces, and paying external Ceremonies ; with our ing the 
Knee before him, and praifing him with a Lip-offering, when our Hearr is far from him. It Men 
are content with theſe exteriour Marks of Reſpetr, *ris becauſe they cannot fathom rhe depth of 
the Heart; for even they would be worſhip'd in Spirit and in Truth. GOD demands our Mind 
and our Heart, which as he has created, fo he preſerves only for himſelf: Bur many there are, 
who, to their own misfortune, deny him thoſe things which he has all manner of Righr and 
Claim to. They harbour Idols in their Hearrs, which they adore with a ſpiritual and true Wor- 
{hip, and to which they facrifice thetſclves, and all they have. Burt becauſe the rrue GOD 
threat in the Receſles of their Conſcience, to puniſh their exceſſive Ingratitude with 2n Erer- 
nity of Torments, and yet they cannot think of quirting their belov'd Idolatry ; they therefore be- 
think themſelves of an external Performance of ſome good Works. They berake themſelves to 
E:ſting, to Almſgiving, and Saying of Prayers, as they ſee others do; and continue ſome rime in 
fuch like Exerciſes : but whereas they pe JO to thoſe that have not Char:ry, they commonly 
forſake them, to ſubſtitute ſome lirtle Pratticks, and eafie Devotions, in rheir room ; which ſtriking * 
in with Se/f-love, neceſſarily, bur inſenfibly, ſubvert the whole Sy/temr of Morals which our LOK 
has left us. They are faithful, fervent, and zealous Defenders of thoſe Humane Traditions which 
Un-enhghtned Perſons make them believe moſt uſetul, and the frighttul Idea of Eternity daily re- 
preſents,” as abſolutely neceſſary to their Salvation. 

It not ſo with the Righteous : They hear no leſs than the Wicked the Menaces of their 
GOD, but the confus'd Noiſe of their Paſſhons does not deafen them to his Counſels. The falſe 
Glarings of Humane Traditions do not dazle them fo far, as to make them inſeuſible ro the Light 
of Truth. They place their Contidence in the Promifes of CHRIST, and follow his Preceprs z 
as knowing that the Promiſes of Men are as vain as their Counſels. However, it may be 1aid, 
that the Dread which the Idea of Eternity breeds in their Minds, ſometimes effetts ſo great a Com- 
motion in their ination, that they dare not abſolutely condemn theſe Humane Traditions ; 
and that ſometimes approve them oy their —_— becauſe hey have A ſhew of Wiſdom in + 
Will-wor ſhip and Humility, Vike thoſe Phariſaick Traditions mention'd by St. Pau. 

Bur that which more eſpecially deſerves to be conſider'd in this place, and which does not ſo 
much relate to Mora! as Intelletual Diſorder, in, or the fore-menrion'd Fear ſtretches the Faith 
as well as Zeal of thoſe it infeQts, to things falſe, or unworthy the Holineſs of our Religions 
There are many who believe, and that with a ſtiff and obſtinate Faith, That the Earth reſts im- 
movably in the Centre of the World : That Brztes are ſen.ible of Real Pain: That Senſible Qua- 
lities are ſtrew'd and diftus'd over ObjeQts: Thar there are Forms or Real Accidents, diſtinguiſh'd 
from Matter z and a world of the like falſe or uncertain Opinions, becauſe they conceir it would 

Sightsd with rhe Expreſhons of the Holy 


Speech, without delign of making us Phrloſopbers. y believe not only whar the Spirit of GOD 
means to teach them, but likewiſe all the Opinions-of the Jews : They can't fee, tor example, 
that Zoſhua ſpeaks before his Souldiers, as even Copernicus, Galileus, and Des Cartes would 1| 

to the Vulgar pe of Men; and that though he had been of the Opinion of theſe Philoſophers, 
he would not have commanded the Earth to fland ſtill, fince he could not have manifeſted to his 
Dy; in words which they did not underſtand, the Miracle GOD ſhew'd tor his People. Don't 
thoſe who believe the Sr r2moveable, ſay to their Servants, to their Friends, or to thoſe who are 
of their Opinion, that The Sun Riſes and Sets ? Do they affeCt to ſpeak ditferently from others, 
whenever their chicf Deſign is not to Philoſophize £ Was Zoſhna fo admirably vergd in Ts was. 
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Or if he was, 4id his Souldiers underſtand it? But were he and his Souldiets Aftronomers, could 

we think they would be playing the Philoſophers, when their Thoughts were intent on Fight- 

ing? Zeſhua therefore muſt have ſpoke as he did, though both he his Souldiers were of the 

ſame Opinion that the beſt Aſtronomers hold now-a-days. And yet the Words of that Ge- 

neral, Sn, and thou ſtill upon Gibeon ; and what is faid afterwards, that the Sz ſtood ſtill ac- 

cording to his Command ; perſuade a great many, that the Opinion of the Earth's Motion is not 

only dangerous, but alſo abſolutely Heretical, and unwarrantable. They have heard that ſome 

Devout Men, whom we are to treat with much Deference and Reſpett, have cenſur'd and con- | 
demn'd it ; and have ſome confus'd Notion of what happer'd to a Famous * Aſtronomer of our * Galilzus 
own Age, upon that occaſion : All which ſeems ſufficient to make them obſtinately believe, that put into the 
Faith is concern'd in that Opinion. ' A certain confug'd Senfation, rais'd and encourag'd by a Mo- Pawiion 
tion of Fear, which yet they are ſcarce aware of, throws them into Suſpicions of thoſe who follow 7,jaing the 
Reaſon in things of Reaſor's Juriſdiftion. Hence they regard them as Hereticks, they hear them Earth 
but with Impatience, and Regret of Mind : and theſe their ſecret Apprehenfions breed in them as mov's. 
great a Reverence and Submiſſion to theſe Opinions, and ſeveral others purely Ph/oſophical, as 

ro Truths that are ObjeQts of Farrh. | 


CH AP. XIIL 


I. Of the Third Natural Inclination ; viz. The Friendſhip we have for other 
Men. II. It makes us approve the Thoughts. of our Friends, and deceive 
them by undue Praiſes. | 


Of all our Inclinations taken in the general, and in the Senſe explain'd in the firlt Chapter, 
there remains now to be ſpoken to, only that which we have for thoſe we live with, and 
for all the Objetts round about us : of which { ſhall ſay bur little, fince it rather reſpeQts Morals 
and Po/:ticks than our Subjeft. And whereas this Inc/inatton is always accompany'd with the Pa/- 
ſions, it —_— 2 be more appolitly treated of in the next Book : Bur 'tis not of ſo great 
concern, to be ſo nice "y methodical in this Caſe. | 

Spy, the Cauſe and Effets of this Natural Inclination, it is re- 


op Koawes oe each other : he has ſo artfully united us with all things about us, and eſpecially 
with tho 


\ even the World was without Bounds ; and that Notion of ſome Philoſophers, that the Works of 
GOD are infinite, not only ſeems worthy of G O D, but moſt agreeable to Man; who can con- 


Beings that ſurround him. 

Tis true, the Union we have with all thoſe Bodies that rowl in the vaſt ſpaces, is not yery 
binding z and conſequently inſenſible to the greateſt part of Men : and there are ſome who inte- 
reſs themſelves ſo little in the Diſcoveries made in the Heavens, that one would think they had 
no natural Union to them; did we not know that it was for want of Knowledge, or for their roo 
applicative Adherencies to other thi : 

"The Soul, though united to the which ſhe animates, is not always ſenſible of the Motions 
that occur in it; or if ſhe be, yet ſhe does not always aCtually confider them. The Paffion where- 
by ſhe's a&ed being often greater than the Senſation wherewith ſhe's affetfed, makes her ſeem to 
have a ſtrifter Adherence to the ObjeCt of her Paſſion, than to her own Body. For *tis chiefly by 
the Paſſions that the Soul expands her ſelf abroad, and finds ſhe is actually related-to all ſur- 
rounding Beings : as it is eſpecially by Senſation that the expands through her own Body, and 
fnds ſhe is united ro all the Parts that compoſe it. But as we are not to conclude that the Soul 
of a Man, in a Paſſion, is not united to his Body, becauſe he expoſes himſelf ro Death, and is 
unconcern'd for his own Preſervation z ſo it ought not to be imagin'd we are not naturally en- 
gag.d to all things, becauſe there are ſome we are not at all concern'd for. DI 2 

ould you know, for inſtance, whether Men have any Adheflons to their Prince, or their Coun- 
try ? Enquire out ſuch as are acquainted with the Intereſts of them, and have no particular Engage: 
ments of their own to take them up and you will then ſee how earneſt they are for News, how 
impatient to hear of Batrels, how joyful tor a Victory, and how melancholy upon a Defeat. -And 


this will convince you how {irictly Men are waited to —_— Prince, and their Country. I 
u 
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In like manner, would you know whether Men are united to China, Zapan, the Planets or Fix'd 
Stars ? Enquire out, or only _ ine to your ſelf, ſome whoſe Comneey or Family enjoy a ſettl'd 
Peace, who have no particular Palſons, and that are not aQtually ſer/ib/e of the Union that binds 
them to nearer ObjeQs than the Heavens ; and you will find, if they have any Knowledge of 
the Magnitude and Nature of theſe Stars, they will rejoyce at the Diſcovery of any of them, 
will confider them with Pleaſure : and, it they have Art enough, will willingly be at the pains 
of obſerving and calculating their Motions. 

Such as are in the hurry of Buſineſs, have little Curioſity for the Appearance of a Comet, or the 
Incidence of an Eclipſe; but Men that have no ſuch Dependencies to nearer things, find themſelves 
conſiderable Employment abour ſuch Events: becauſe indeed there is nothing bur what we are uni- 
red to, though we have not always the Senſe of this Union, as a Man docs not always fee/ the 
Soul united, I don't ſay to his Arm or Hand, but to his Heart and Brain. 

The ſtrongeſt Natura! Union which GOD has eſtabliſh'd between us and his Works, is that 
which cements and binds us to our Fellow-Brethren, Men. GOD has commanded us to love 
them as our Second-ſelves; and to the end that Elefive Love, with which we proſecute them, 
might be reſolure and conſtant, he ſupports and ftrengthens ir continually with a Natural Love 
which he impreſſes on us: and for that purpoſe has given us ſome inviſible Bonds, which bind 
and oblige us neceſſariiy to love them ; to be watchful for their, as our own Preſervation, to re- 
gard them as parts neceſſary to the whole, which we conſtitute together with them : and with- 
out which we could not ſubfiſt. 

There is nothing more admirahly contriv'd, than thoſe Natural Correſpondencies obſeryable 
berween the Inclinations of Men's Minds, between the Motions of their Bodies; and again, be- 
tween theſe Inclinations and theſe Motions. All this ſecret Chain-work is a Miracle, which can 
never be ſufficiently admir'd, nor can ever be under{tood. Upon the Senſe of ſome ſudden ſurpri- 
Zing Evil, or which a Man finds, as it were, too ſtrong for him to overcome by his own Strength, 
he raiſes, ſuppoſe, a loud Cry. This Cry forc'd out frequently without thinking on it, by the 
diſpofition of the Machine, ſtrikes infallibly into the Ears of thoſe who are near enough to afford 
the Aſſiſtance that is wanted : It pierces them, and makes them underſtand it, let them be of what 
Nation or Quality ſoever: for *tis a Cry of alt Nations and all Conditions, as indeed it ought to 
be. Ir makes a Commotion in the Brain, and inſtantly changes the whole Diſpoſition of Body 
in thoſe that are ſtruck with it ; and makes them run to give fuccour, wirhout fo much as know- 
irg it. But it is not long before it atts upon their Mind, and obliges their W:/? ro defire, and 
their Underſtanding to contrive, means of aſſiſting him who made that Natural Petition, pro- 
vided always, that urgent Petition, or rather Command, be juſt, and according to the Rules of 
Society. For an indiſcreet Out-cry made -upon no occafion, or out of an idle Fear, produces in 
the Aſfiſtants Indignation or Laughter, inſtead of Pity : becauſe to cry without cauſe, is to abuſe 
things eftabliſh'd by Nature for our Preſervation. Thar indifcreet Cry naturally produces Averlion, 
and ihe defire cf Revenging the Afﬀront that was offer'd Nature , that is, The ſerr/ed Order of” 
things : if he that made it withour cauſe, did it wiltully. But it oughr only to produce the Paſyg 
tion oft Derifion, mingled with ſome Compaſſon, without Averſion, and delire of Revenge, if it 
were a Fright, that is, a talſe Appearance of a preſſing Exigency, which caus'd rhe Clamour. For 
Scoff, or Ridicale, is necellary to re-affure and correQt the Man, as Fearful; and Compaſſion to ſuc- 
cour him as IWeak. *Tis impoſhble to conceive any thing berter order'd. 

| pretend nor to explain, by an Example, what are the Springs and Movements, or ſecret 
Combinations in Men's Brain, as in that of all other Animals, whereby the Author of Nature 
maintains the Concordance and Union neceffary to their Conſervation. I only make ſome Refle- 
x10n upon theſe Contrivances, to put Men upon conſidering them, and diligently ſearching and 
diſcovering (not how theſe Engines play, or how their Movement is communicated through the 
Air, the Light, and all the little Bodigs that ſurround us, for that's near incomprehenfible, and 
not neceſfary, but ) whar Effets they have. By ſeveral difterent Obſervations, we find there are 
Ties which unite us together, but we cannot accurately diſcern how it is pertorm'd. We eafily 
ſee that a Watch points out the Hour, bur it requires time to find out the Reaſons of it. And 
there are ſo many different Movements in the Brain of the leaſt of Animals, as tar ſurpaſs the moſt 
compound Clock-work in the World. 

As the perfe&t Knowledge of our Machina! ConſtruQture is not poſſible, ſo it is not abſolutely 
neceſſary : bur the EffeQts its Springs and Movements are capable of producing, are indiſpenlibly 
neceſiary to be known, for the well-managing our ſelves. There is no neceſhty of knowing how 
a Wacch is made, to make uſe of ir; but to uſe it in meaſuring out our Time, *tis at leaſt neceſ: 
ſary to know thar it ſhews the Hours. Yet there are Men o little capable of Retlexion, that we 
might almoſt compare them with Machines purely inanimate. They teel not in themſelves the 
Elaterrum, which ilackens upon the ſenſe of Objetts. They are frequently toſs'd and agitated, 
without perceiving their own Motion ; are Slaves, and yer infenfible of their Bonds. Finally, 
they are conduQted a thouſand different ways, without percciving rhe hand of their Conduttor. 
They fancy themſelves the ſole Authors of the Motions which they pertorm : and not diſtinguiſh- 
ug what paſſes within them, purſuant to a free AQ of their Will,- trum what the Impreſhon of 
{urrounding Bodies produces; they think they are their own Guides, even when they are guided 
by another. But this is net a place proper tor the Explication of theſe things. 

Thole A/lrances which Nature's Author has founded between our Natural Inclinations, in order 
to unite us to one another, ſeem yet more worthy our Application and Enquiries, than thoſe be- 
tween Bodies, or between Minds, with reference to Bodies; For all things are ſo admirabl 


diſpos' 
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ai that thoſe very Inclinations which ſeem moſt t to Society, EF: of S*. 
S yg bc they-are fomewhat moderated. RI. "yr | uſeful 


1 


The Deſire, tor Inſtance, which all Men have of Greatneſs, direttly tends to the Subx = Þ 


all Societies. Neverthelels, this Deſire is ſo temper'd by the Order of Nature, that it conduces more 
to PublickWelfare than many pther weak and languid Inclinations: For it breeds Emulations, it pro- 
vokes Men to Vertwe, it bears up their Courage in the Services pay'd to their Country, and io many 
Conqueſts would not be obraind, did not the Soldiers, and elpacially the Officers, aſpire 40 Gor 
and great Commands : So that all the Particulars that conſtitute Armies, labouring only for their 
private Intereſts, fail not to poems pineſs to their Countries. Which evidences how high! 
advantageous it is to the Publick Good, that all Men ſhould have a ſecret Ambition for rite 
and Promotion, provided it be moderated. | 

But'if all rhe Particulars ſhould ſeem what they really are, ſhould they frankly confeſs to others, 
they deſign'd to be the principal Parts of the Body they compoſe, and never to be the meaneſt, this 
would not be the means to unite them wa fu All the Members of a Body cannot be the Head 
and Heart ; there mult be Feer and Hands, Little as well as Great, Members to Obey as fyell as to 
Command. And if every Member of a Society ſhould openly ſay, he would Command, and never 
Obey, as in effect every one naturally wiſhes, *tis viſible that all Politick Bodies would fall to Ru- 
ine and Confufion, and Injuſtice would reign on Earth. 

It was neceſlary —_— that thoſe who have the moſt Senſe, and are the fitteſt to command, 
2s the topmoſt and nobleſt Parts of a Community, ſhould be naturally Cvui/ ; that is? ſhould be 
diſpos'd by a ſecret Inclination, to expreſs ro others by their Behaviour, and by the Civility and 
Courtefie of Expreſhon, how unworthy. they think themſelves of any Conſideration, and that 
they are the meaneſt of all ; but that thoſe they addreſs to, are worthy of all ſorts ot Honours, 
and that my ay them the greateſt Elteem and Veneration. Laſtly, to ſupply the Dete& of 
Charity, and Love of Order, it was needful for thoſe that command others, ro have the Art of 
deceiving them, by an imagi Abaſement, confiſting in external Civilities, and good Words, 
that they _— enjoy an unenvy'd Preheminence z which is neceſſary in all Bodies : For by that 
means each Particular poſleltes after a ſort the Grandeur he defires. The great poſlels it really, * and 


*I ſpeck 


the Little and Weak only in Imagination, being in a meaſure rliades by the Compliments gh: a roy : 
a 


others, that they are not conſider'd as they are, that is, the Low eaneſt of the People. 


By the way, it is eafie to conclude, from what we have ſaid, that *tis a great Offence to Civility =, 
to ſpeak often of one's ſelf, eſpecially to one's own Advantage, though we had all poſſible Accom- Grandeur 


pliſhments, it being notallow'd to ſpeak to Perſons we converſe wit 


aS if we /ook'd down upon conſiſts only 


them, unleſs in ſome Circumſtances, and when certain external Chanatien ive us a ſenſible Prehe- in #he Ima- 


minence : For Contempr is the greareſt of Injuries ,z *tis that which is moſt capable of diffolving © 


Society ; and we can never hope that a Man, whom we have given to und we think beneath 
= will ——_ with us, becauſe no Man can endure to be thought the meaneſt Member of the 
he is of. | 

The Inclination therefore Men have to ws, 10m is the fitteſt to counterbalance that other 
for Eftecm and Elevation ;, and to ſoften that internal Pain thoſe feel, who are the loweſt Parts of 
the Body-Politick. Nor can we doubt but the Mixture of theſe two Inclinations is very effica- 
ctous to the ung up Society. 

But there is a ſtrange Corruption in theſe Inclinations, no leſs than in Friendſhip, Compaſſio 
Good-will, and others, which tend to the uniting Men rogether. What ought ro hold up a Civi 
Society, is commonly the Cauſe of its Diſunion and Downfal ; and, not to depart from my Sub- 
Jett, is often the Cauſe of the Communication and Eſtabliſhment of Errour. 

Among all the Inclinations neceſſary to Civil Society, thoſe which ſubject us moſt to Errour, are 
crayon; Favour, Gratitude, and whatever induce us to ſpeak tov advantageouſly on others in 

_ 


their Preſence. 
We ſet no Bounds to our Love of the Perſon of our Friends; together with them we love what- 


IT. 


ever after any ſort appertains to them; and whereas they commonly ex cheir Vehemence and 7his In- 
Paſfion for the Defence of their Opinions, they inſenfibly incline us to believe, approve, and defend ination 


mabes us 


them, with as great or greater Obſtinacy and Paſſion than themſelves; becauſe it would often look ein the 


bur ill in them, to be hot in maintaining their —_ whereas we might defend them withour 
being blam'd tor it : For inthem it would be Selt-love, in us Generofity. 


Our Aﬀettion for other Men proceeds from as many Accounts, as they may pleaſe, and ſerve. us 


Thoughts of 


our Fr7 A 
and decerve 
them by un- 


ſeveral ways Likeneſs of Humours, of Inclinations, Employments, theix Air, their Behaviowr, their \,"", ales; 


Vertue, Eſtate, the Aﬀettion or Ejterm they expreſs for us, the Services they have formerly done, 
or thoſe we hope from them, and many other particular Reaſons, determine us to love them : It 
it fortune then that any one of our Friends, that is, fome Perſon who has the ſame Inclinations, 
an handſome Deportment, delightful Diſcourſe, a vertuous Repute, or is of great Quality; who 
teſtifies an Eſteem and AﬀeCtion for us, who has done us any former Service, or from whom we 
hope any future ; or, in fine, whom we love tor any other particular Reafon : If ſuchy a Perſon, 
I fay, chances to advance any Propofition, we greedily embrace it, without conſulting our Rea- 
fon. We maintain his Opinion, infollicitous for the Truth of it, and even ſometimes againſt the 


ConviQtion of our Conſcience, according as we are determin'd, by either the Obſcurity and Con- - 


tufion of our Mind, the Corruption of our Heart, or the Advantages we hope to reap from our 
Fulſe Generoſity. 
There is no need of bringing particular Examples of what I ſay, ſince we rarely can be in 


Company an Hour together, without obſerving ſeveral, if we make but a little Reflexion. Fa- 
: vout 


”” in 
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vour and Laughter, according to the Common Saying, are ſeldom on the fide of Truth, but al- 
moſt always on the fide of thoſe we love. *Tis a Well-bred and Obliging Gentleman that ſpeaks; 
he is certainly therefore in the right : If what he fays be only probable, it's look'd upon as true , 
if abſolutely impertinent and ridiculous, it will at ieaſt amount to a Probability. If it be a 
Man that loves me, eſteems me, has done me ſome Kindneſs, or is.diſpos'd or capacitated to do 
it, has maintain'd my Opinion on other Occafions, I ſhall be both ungrateful and unwiſe, if I op- 

ugn his, or even fail to —_— him. Thus Truth is ſported with, and made to truckle to our 
Fnrereſt, and we careſs the falſe Opinions of each other. oy 

A worthy Man ought not to take it ill to be inform'd, or inftruQted, if it be done by the Rules 
of good Manners ; but if our Friends are CE when we modeltly repreſent to them their 
Miſtake, we muſt permit them to love themſelves and their Errours, fince they will have it fo, 
and becauſe we have no Power to command them, nor to change their Mind. 

But a true Friend ought never to approve the Errours of his Friend ; for we ought to confider, 
that we do them greater Injury than we imagine, when we defend their Opinions without diſtin- 
Qtion. Our Applauſes ſerve only to ſwell their Heart, and ſtrengthen them in their Errours, where- 
by they grow incorrigible, and att, and decide ar laſt, as if they were infallible, 

Whence comes it that the moſt Rich, the moſt Powerful, the moſt Noble, and generally All 
that are above others, believe themſelves commonly infallible, and deport themſelves as if they 
had more Reaſon than Men of a Lower and Meaner Condition, but from a fſervile ANIOnY 
indifferently given to all their Thoughts ? So likewiſe the Approbation we give our Friends, in- 
ſenſibly leads them to believe themſelves wiſer than others ; which makes them arrogant, pre- 
ſumptuous, and imprudent, and obnoxious to the grofleſt Errours, without perceiving them. 

For which Reaſon it is, that our Enemies often do us better Service, and open our Mind more b 
their Oppoſirions, than our Friends by their Applauſes, becauſe the former keep us to our Guard, 
and as us give heed to what we advance; which one thing ſuffices to acquaint us with our 
Ramblings, but the latter lull us to ſleep, and give us an ungrounded Contdence that makes us 
Vain and Ignorant. Men ſhould never therefore admire their Friends, and fubmir to their Opini- 
ons, out of an Aﬀeion ; as they ought not out of Di/affet{ion, to oppoſe their Enemies. Butt 
_— to diveſt themſelves of the Spirit of Flatrery and Contradittion, that rhey may grow hncere, 
and approve the Evidence of Truth where ever they find it. 

We ought moreover to fix it well in our Mind, that moſt Men are diſpos'd ro Flatter or Com- 


pliment us, through a kind of Natural Inclination, either to ſhew their Parts, or to obtain the 


good Ervour of others from the Hope of a Return; or, laſtly, out of a kind of Invidiouſneſsand 
Roillery : And we ought never to let our Brains be rurn'd with any thing they can ſay to us. Is 


it not a thing of daily Prattice, to ſee Men that are unacquainted, cry up each other to the Hea- 


vens, upon tae very firſt Intercourſe ? And what more common than for Men to give exceſſive 
Praiſes, and to expreſs even Extatick Admiration to a Perſon upon a Publick Pertormance, even in 


the Company of thoſe with whom they have ridiculed him juſt betore? Whenever a Man cries | 
out, and turns pale with Admiration, as if aſtoniſt'd at what he hears, 'tis no good Proof that - 
the Speaker utters Wonders ; but rather, that he has a flattering Auditory, thar he has Friends, 


or it may be Enemies, that give themſelves diverfton : That he talks in an engaging ſtrain, that 
he is Rich, or Powerful; or, if you will, *ris a good Proof that his Diſcourſe is tounded on the 
confus'd and obſcure, but very moving and agreeable Notions of the Senſes ; or that he has a lively 


Imagination, fince Praiſes are beſtow'd on Friendſhip, Riches, Honours, Probabilities, bur rarely 


upon Truth. 
Twill perhaps be expetted, that having treated in general of the Incl/inations of the Mind, I 


{ſhould now deſcend to an exatt Diſcuſſion of all the particular Motions it is ſenfible of, upon the 
Sight of Good and Evil, viz. That I ſhould« explicate the Nature of Love, Hatred, Jo, Sorrow, 
u 


and all the Inte/leftual Pafhons, whether General or Particular, Simple or Compound. t I have 
not oblig'd my felt to account for all the different Motions whereot the Mind is capable. 

I am willing to have it known, that my principal Deſign in all the foregoing Treatiſe concern- 
ang the Search after Truth, was to make M 
never defign'd a Thorough particular Explication of the Nature of the Mind burtl have been obligd 
to ſay ſomerhing of it, to lay open its Errowrs in their Prenciple, to untold them metbodically, in 


a Word, to make my ſelf inte/l;gible. If I have tranſgrefs'd the Bounds I had preſcrib'd my 1elf,* 


It was becauſe I had, methoughr, new things to ſay, which ſeem'd of moment, and which I be- 
liev'd might be read with Pleaſure. Perhaps I was miſtaken; bur that Preſumption was nec 
to encourage me to write them. For who would fay any thing, it he did not hope to be att 
to? Thave faid, it's true, ſeveral things which ſeem to have leſs Ara/ogy with the preſent Sub- 
Jett than would be the particular Treatment of the Motions of the Soul, and I acknowledge it. 
ut *ris not my Intention to put my ſelf under any Conſtraint, when 1 propoſe to my 1elt a Me- 
thod. I lay down a Rule to go by ; but Ipreſume it may be permitted me to turn afideas I walk, 
when any thing falls in my way to be confider'd. I pretume too I have the Liberty of diverting 
to a Keſting Place, provided I loſe not Sight of the Road I am to purtue. Such as will not 
eale themſelves with me, may go on if they pleaſe, *is but turning to a new Page* Bur if they 
take it amiſs, I w&uld let them know that thereare many who tind that the Reſting Places I have 
made choice of, make their Journey eaſier, and more pleaſant. 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 


en ſenſible how weak and ignorant they are, and how _ 
ſubject to Errour and Sin. I have faid it, and I fay it again, pong it will be remembred, I had © 
he 


PREFACE to the Second Volume: 
Which may ſerve as an Anſwer to the ANIMADVERSI ONS on the Firſt; 


Ome time ſince was publiſh'd a Book entituled, Animadverſions upon the Search after Truth, wherein, 
at the ſame time, are examin'd part of M. des Cartes's Principles, being a Letter by an Academick in 
— Paris, &©c. *Tis ſaid this Book attacks me, and truly not without Reaſon, for the Title ſhews it, and 
the Author manifeſts ir was his Delign, which gives me a Right and impoſes on the a ſort of Obligation of 
ſpeaking my Thoughts of ir. For belides that, I ought to dilabuſe ſome people who delight in theſe 
Quarrels, and immediately determine on the fide of the Criricks that gratthe their Paſſion ; I think my ſe 
bound to give ſome Anſwer to the Aggreſlor, that I may not be thought to be ſilent our of Infolence or Im- 

tence. , 

The Animadverter may pardon me, if he T ay it 1 ſometimes ſeem to- give him Provyocation, I 
ſhould be very ſorry ſo much as to defign it. Bur I cannot defend my ſelf without wounding him, nor re- 
» the Blows he makes at me, without making him feel, and others know his Weakneſs and Imbecilliry, 

If defence is a natural Obligation, but the Detence of Truth is abſolutely indiſpenſible. | 

See here in thort his Deſign: He ſuppoſes the Book he animadverts on, is a Method for laying the Founs 
dations of the Sciences. He reduces rhis Method to fourreen Heads, and ſhews that they are eirher Sup- 

firions wichourt Proof, or Aflertious without Foundation, and conſequently that the Subſtance of the 
hook is intirely uſeleſs to the Enquiry after Truth, though there are here and there ſome Obſervations in it 
that place it in the rank of Works which have gain'd the Eſtimation of our Age - ITE 

I anſwer in General, that the Author of the Animadverſions has not under{tood, or has diſſembled the 
Underſtanding the Delten of the Book he impungs; it being plain rhat the mayo" Deſign of ic, is ro dif- 
cover the Errours we are ſubſet to. *Tis true ic treats of the Nature of the Senſes, Imagination and In- 
telle&t; -but *ris manifeſt, and I precaution in ſeveral places, that this is only to diſcover theſe Errours in 
their Cauſes: This being the Method I always endeavour to obſerve, as believing it moit advantageous to 
the enlightning the Mind. 

The Title of the firſt Fage of the Book he _—_ wherein are to be ſeen in Capitals, CON CER N- 
ING THE ERROURS OF THF SENSES, the very Table of the ſame Book, or rather the Place 
where I make the Diviſion of the whole Work, might have taught him my Defign, it he had de- 
fir d to know it, where he might have read theſe words, which methinks are clear enough : And Chap. 4. B. r. 


ſo all the Errours of Men, and the Cauſes of them, may be reduc'd to five Heads, and we ſhall 


ireat of them according 10 that order. Firſt, We ſhall ſpeak of the Errours of the SENSES. Secondly, 

the Errours of IMAGINATION. Thirdly, Of the Errours of the PURE INTELLECT. Fourth- 
ly, Of the Errours of our INCLINATIONS. And fifibly, Of the Errours of the PASSIONS. And 
thus baving made an Eſſay to rid the Soul of the Errours which fhe is ſubjef 10, WE SHALI, Liftl, 
LAT DOWN A GENERAL METHOD TO CONDUCT HER N' THE SEARCH OF 
TRUTH. Tis plain enough from this Diviſion, thar the firſt Volume, which is the ſubject of our Ar- 
thor's Animadverhions, treats only of the Senſes, Imagination and Intellect, and that the Method which he 
ſuppoſes I have given, ought ro be the Subject of the Second Volume. 

Nevertheleſs as he is pleaſed to make mie undertake a Deſign I do not execute, that he may have the 
more t0 SS my ConduQt, fo he goes to prove it was my Deſign to lay down a Me- 
thod in that Book. I do bim no Injury, ſays he, in looking on his Book as a Method to lay the Page 9, 16: 
Foundations of the Sciences : Fer beſides that the Iule expreſſes ſo much, he declares himſelf 

n the Point in the jollaeing manner ;, © Let us examaine the Cauſes and Nature of our Paze r. 

Errours, and fince the Method of examining things, by conſidering them in their Birth and 
* Origin, is the moſt regular and perſpicuous, and ſerves berter than others to give us a thorough know- 
* ledge of them, let us try to > it here in praCtice. . 

I do a Min no Injury, when I ſay he deſigns ro draw an Hercules ;, but if T ſhew that inſtead of an Hey- 
eules, he takes a Polyphemus, or Iher ſites, 1 make him ridiculous: Should I ſay with many others, that the 
Animadverter is a Car2e/zan, or that he deſigned by his Animadverſions on my Book to defend the Doftrine of 
Des Cartes, | ſhould not yroug him z but it at the fame time [ſhould ſhew that he oppoſes me withour un- 
derftanding me, I thould poſhbly cfttend him, *Tis then injuring a Man, to charge upon him Deſigns which 
he never had, to render him ridiculous. But a Man mult be wretchedly jn the wrong who impoſes them 
on ſuch as have, like me in leveral places, explain'd themſelves clearly upon the SubjeR. 

Bur the T/e of my Book evidences as much, for "tis concerning the Search afier Truth. I anſwer, That to 
karch our Truth, two things are requiſite; firit to be delivered trom the Prejudices of Childhood, or vulgar 
Erroursz Secondly, to have a good Method. The Title at the Book is comprehenkive of theſe two parts. I 
have given the fir{t in the tormer Volume, but the Animadverter will have ir, that I have given the 
ſecond; which ſurcly is unreafonable. He ought rather to correft the Title by the Book, it the Title dif 
pleaſed him, than to go about to ruine a whole Book tor the Title's ſake. 

- Bur, continues our Aurhor, 1 declare my ſelf upon the Foimt in this mantier, © Let us exa- , 

* mine the Cauſes and Nature of our Errows, and fince the Method of examining things, by Page 10. 
* conſidering them in their Birth and Origin, 1s the moſt regular and perfſpicuous, and ferves 

© better than others 10 give us a thorough knowledge of them z let us try to pur it here in-praQtice: 

[ have been ſhewing, that I have declard diſtin&tly. enough in the Diviſion [ have made of my work, that 
| gave not my Method in the firlt Volume, this cannot be doubred. Bur let us fee whether this paſſage 
was enough to make him think L have given a Method: I ſay, Let us examine the Cauſes und Nature of 
ou Errours. My D-liga theretore according to this Patlage, is to examine rhe Cauſes an& Narure of our 
Ertours. That's plain. I continue, Ard farce the Methodof examining things by confidering them in their 
Birth and Origin, is more regular and per/picucus than others z tet us try to put it in prattice; 


(a) 5 My ; 
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My Delign therefore is to examine the Cauſes and Nature of our Errours methodically ; can any: one from 
hence believe I have given a Method ? If fo, we may believe there is ng Author but has given a Meth 
fince there is none but has the ſame Deſign as my felt to write merhodiclly 1 might even ſay that the Anji- 
madverter has deſfign'd to give a Method, and impugn him by his own Weapons, but that he had rather 
be thought to have written without any. Theſe are the Proofs imployed by him to demonſtrate I haye 

iven-a Method. 

p The tourtcen Heads of this Imaginary Method, are in the places whence they are taken, either incidental 
Propolicions., or Anſwers to ObjeEtions, or Opinions he aſcribes ro me, tor want of Underſtanding what he 
engages ;. or laſtly Examples, which of rhetnſelves neither are nor can be Heads of a Method. Here fol- 

lows the firſt of theſe Heads. ; | 
I begin thus, © The Mind (or Soul) of Man being neither material nor extended, is un- 
Page 1. * doubredly a fimple Subſtance, indiviſible, and without any Compoſition of Parts, notwith- 
* ſtanding ir has. been the cuſtom to diſtingiſh in it rwo Faculties, namely, the Underſtand- 
< ing and the Will; which it is neceſfary in the firſt place to explain: for it ſeems, Ec. And in order to 
r-nder the abſtratt Ideas of theſe rwo words ſenſible, I explain them not as our Author miſrepreſents me, 
with Relation to the Eſſence of Matter, which he ſuppoſes unknown, bur by Relation to the Properties 
which all the World acknowledge are in Matter : 7.e. the capacity of being mo'vd, and of receiving diffe- ; 
rent external Figures, and internal Configurations. | 
The Animadverter ſuppohng, as has been ſaid, that the Book he impugns is a Method, be. * 

Page 20. Fins thus: The firſt thing ro be obſerv'd when a Man pretends to the ſearch of Truth, is not t © 
: ſuppoſe he bas already found it, though be be in perfet! poſe tfion of it, &c. And lower, Which - 
thing the Author fcems not to have ſufficiently confider'd, for at his very fu-ſt ſetting out, he © 
engages in the ſuppoſition of a thing, the Knowledge whereof 1s the principal motroe to his Enquiry after : 
and which be ought not to determine before he bad exhauſted the greateſt Queſtions in Philoſophy. Thus it ix © 
he enters on his matter in bis firſt Chapter. The Mind of Man being neither material nor extended, &, 
*Tis eafie to ſee this Suppoſinon 1s not indifferent, &Cc. : . J 

I anſwer, frit, that it was not my Deſign ro give a Method in the Book he impugns, but only to prepare © 
the Mind by delivering it from Prequdices. : 

Secondly, that though it had been my Deſign, I might have ſuppos'd ſome Truths, which are — | 
acknowlelgd; as that the Soul is nor material : eſpecialy if I employ them not as a Foundation to buj 
ſome Syſtem on. | 

I anſwer inthe third place, that the Propoſition he will have to be an Head of my Method, is an incidental” 
Prop- Frion. The bite conftruQtion of the words, is a ſufficient indication , the proceſs of the Diſcourſe 
an undeniable proof; and all thar I ſay in this Bo might ſubfift though the Soul were material. *Tis not 
the part of 4 good Cririck to take an incidental Propofirion, for a Fundamental, and an Head of a Method. 
Nor is this i prove I have ſappos'd to have found the Truth I am in queſt of; fince the thing I ſuppoſe; 
or rather which I do not examine, is not of any uſe to me. 4 

When it was nece{lary, to the ſequel 'of Diſcourſe, to know that the Soul was a kind of 

* Booki. Being diſtin from Marter, *I have prov'd it, or referr'd to thoſe that have. But why will 
Ch. 9. B.-3: '" he oblige me to prove a thing in this place, which would be uſcleſs to the following Dif 
ſeveral places. courſe, and I ſhould have been ſorry to have prov'd here? Wherher the Soul be marerial « 
| rot, it is always true, that it has bcen the calf to diſtinguiſh two Faculties in ir, the Un 
derſtanding and Will. Theſe two words are in uſe, and I may employ them; they are perhaps obſcure, and 
1 ought ro define them, and becauſe their Ideas are abftraft, I may make them ſenfible. This is what 
have done, and I cannot yet ſee what any one can blame in it. | 

Ar my very firſt ſetting out, he ſays, I engage in the ſuppoſition of a thing, the knowledge whereof is tl 
principal motrue to my Co after Truth, and which I ought not to determine before having exhauſted the 
greateſt Queſtions in Philoſophy. | 

All this Diſcourſe is falſe, I engage not in a Suppohrion, for incidental Propofitions come not into account, 
The principal motroe to my Enquiry after 17uth, 1s not to know whether the Sor'l b- Material or Immaterial; 
and fd far is this Queſtion from berng inſoluble, 111! having drain'd the, greateſt Queſtions of Phileſopby, thar its 
Reſolution depends on no other. This Queſtion is not complex'd, and the bare Compariſon of Ideas which 
anſwer to the terms is ſifficient to reſolve it, as I ſhall ſhew in the fixth Book, though this is not diſcover? 
able by thoſe who make more uſe of their Imagination than their Reaſon. There is no neceſſity of explain: 
ing this more at preſent ; we need but know thar this Suppoſition is an incidental Propoſition, fi rwhichl. 

draw no Conſeqence, and which I ſhould have been to blame to prove z and yer if we will 

Page 22. credit the Animadverter, IWhat is worſt of all, is that this ſole Anticipation is enough to ruit 

all the hopes the Search after Truth might have rais'd in us. | 

In the four or five firſt Pages which our Animadverter ſperids in retuting the firſt pretended Head of the 
Imaginary Method, many things would deſerve our conſideration, it we thought our ſelves obliged ro let 
the World know all his Faults; for he impoſes on me here, as in other places, without any Proof, on 
nions and Deſigns which never entred my Head ; and he does it with a confidence which is capable of ſut- 
pong all thoſe who believe others on their Words. I am willing to think he is roo honeſt and fincere 4 

lan to prevaricate, and to be prodigal of that Reſpect which is due to the Publick; bur if fo, thae s 
Levity or Temerity in his enterpriſe : he ſhould not have undertaken to oppoſe what he did not underſtand. 
Yet I cannot chuſe but relate how he finiſhes his firſt Attack ; we ſhall know what we are to think of the 
relt by the Beginning and End. . 

] 1aid that the Sou! being a Simple and Indivifible Subſtance has no parts ; however it had been the cu- 
{from t0 diſtinguiſh in jr rwo Faculties, the Underſtanding and Will, &c. This has given occaſion to the A- 
nimadierter to acciiie mc of Contradiftion; and atter having prov'd, after his manner, by many Interroga- 
tions ar! ttherovical Figures extremely convincing, he concludes with theſe words, which repreſent his 
whole figurative Reof:.ing in ſhort, and for that Reaſon he has pur ir in Italick ; Which is the ſame thing, 
ſays he, -s if F ould ſoy, THE SOUL IS WITHOUT ANT COMPOSITION OF PARTS; 
EUT TET I AM GOING TO EXPLAIN HOW SHE CONTAINS THEM. Tos ſee, 
Sz”, continues he, that 1Þ:s Suppoſition ſerves only to throw us immediately into obſcurity, beſides that, it 


Paze 21, 


P'REFACE: 

is contrary on other grounds to the ſucceſs of this Method. But who ever took Faculties for Parts Cer- 
tainly the Paſſion for Criticifing mult be very blind, to U into the Mouth of a Man of Parts, fo &xtraor- 
dinary iſons, and to make him believe the World muſt be content with them. But ler us examine 
his ſecond Head of my pretended Method, and ſee how he impugns it. 

Aﬀeer having ſhewn that to the avoiding Errour, we mult only give our conſent to things appeating iri 
ſuch Light and Evidence as make ir impoſſible for us to withhold ir, without clearly Un- 
derſtanding the ſecret Reproaches of our Reaſon : I adjoyn; © *Tis not however to be de- Page g. 

« ned but there are ſomc Truths, beſides thoſe of Faich, for which it would be unreaſonable 

« to demand indiſputable Demonſtrations, as are thoſe which relate to matter of FaQt in Hiſtory, and othet 
« things which have their dependence on the Will of Men; for there-are two kinds of Truth, the one ne- 
« cefſary, the other contingent. And becauſe theſe two words Neceſſary and Contingent, are not it may 
be clear enough, I explain them thus: © I call neceſſary Truths thoſe which are immutable by their Na- 
« ture, and thoſe which have been tix'd and determin'd by the Will of God, which is not ſubjeCt ro change: 
« All other ſorts of Truth are contingent. And lower, We demand therefore an exatt obſervation of the 
« Rule we have been eſtabliſhing in rhe Search of necelfary Truths, the knowledge of which may be call'd 
« Science; and we muſt be content with rhe greateſt probability in Hiſtory, which includes the knowledge 
« of things contingent. For under, Ec. 

I wiſh it might be examin'd, firſt, whether the things I have been ſaying are clear or obſcure ? Whether 
it may not be ſuppos'd there are neceſſary Truths, as that 2 times 2 are 4, and contingent Truths as thar 
Mr. ---— ſhall jp ſuch a thing at ſuch an hour, eſpecially when we have no deſign of eſtabliſhing any 
Syſtem upon this Suppolition? Whether there be any thing more certain than this Suppoſition, whereby ic 
may be proved. Laſtly, whether a Man can reaſonably perſuade himſelf, that I lay down tor one of the 
Heads of my Method, or a Suppoſition effential to any Syſtem, a Propofition which begins with FOR. 

This being «rode I come now to produce the Reaſonings of our Animadverter againſt what I have ſaid 
of contingent neceſſary Truths, I ſhall only place in the Margin ſome Notes or Anſwers I ſhall think 
neceſſary ; this heing the ſhotteſt and eaſieſt way for me ; fince it is an harder thing than is imagined to an- 
{wer clearly ſuch as are unintelligible and inconſequent Reaſoners. For we muſt at leaſt pur their Obje&ti- 
ons in ſome form to ſolve them, which cannot be always done, either becauſe they will nor bear it, or be- 
cauſe we do not underſtand them. For my own part, I am very glad it cannot be imagined I uſe the Ani- 


* madverſions, as the Animadverter has us'd the Search, or that trom different Paſſages of this Book I com- 


poſe an incomprehenſible peice of Nouſenſe. 


ANIMADVERSIONS. 
The Second Suppoſition concerning Neceſſary Truths, Page 9g; 


ANIMADVERSIONS. 


HE Second thing ſuppoſed by the Author is, that there 
are two ſorts of Truths, Neceſſary and Contingent. I 
know not for what reaſon he looks upon whar he here aflerts, 
as (a) undeniable, and why he does not think of proving it. 
For this is one of the moſt conſiderable Queſtions that has em- 
loyed the Leamed, eſpecially the Ancients, \inſomuch thar the 
Fiſt Philoſophers were (6b) all, except Parmenides, of a con- 
trary opinion to that he maintains in this place. Yet Parme- 
nides acknowledged but one neceſſary Truth, whereas he ſup- 
ſes a very great number. Protagoras believ'd there was no 
Fruch on the rt of things, ſo far was he from owning any 
neceſſary , we grech Man was the Meaſure and Rule of all that 
could come in Queſtion ; that there was nothing but mere Ap- 
rances, and no Realities, and gy ny there were no 
Truths to ſeek, or Errours to avoid, all ing equally true, or 
rather equally falſe. The Pyrron;fts have {till maintained there 
was av x certain or truly determined, or that if there were, 
et we could not know it. The new Philoſophers grant that 
individuals are no wiſe immutable, but are ſubject to continual 
Viciſſitudes; which being ſo, what becomes of neceſlary Truths? 
I ſpeak not of thoſe which are tound in the Mathematicks, that 
ought to make a Queſtion (c) apart; but of thoſe he ſuppoſes 
in Phyſicks, Medicine and Morality, though I (till except thoſe 
which regard the Efſence or Exiſtence of a God. Where then 
could he place them, except in the (d) Species and Eſffences 
of the ſame Individuals which are ſubject ro change? And if 
thele Eſſences or Species are nothing bur Ideas, as may be ſu- 
{peCted if their immutability be only in appearance, ſhould not 
we, in following that ſuppoſition, engage in an Errour, which 
would abſolutely exclude us from the knowledge of the true 
ſtare of things? 


ANSWER. 


(a) "= becauſe this is more certairi 
than any thing elſe, and that 
there is nothing certain it this be not. For 
it Two times Two are neceſſarily equal to 
Four, it a Whole be necef{farily bigger than 
its Part, there are Truths. I 
know not for what reaſon the Animadverter 
would have me think of proving what can- 
not be prov'd, unleſs by ſomething more 
obſcure and difficult. This is 
not to Philoſophize * after * Pref. Page 4. 
the manner of the ancient A- 
cademy. 

(b) This is curious and far fetch'd. All 
the firſt Philoſophers, except Parmenides, 
have denied there were neceſſary and con- 
ye Truths. What wonder is it?- *Tis 
a fine thing, this Erudirion, certainly Me- 
ditation can never teach ps what we learn 
from the reading the Ancients, though we 
underſtand them but by halves. Bur *tis 
viſible that our Author underſtands the old 
Philoſophers no berter than the new. 

(c) 1 fay indeed that ought to make a 
Queſtion apart, but he will ler it have 
no part. 

(d) Thedemand is pleaſant, but the 
Author would not have made it, if he 
had bur read the Third Book of the 
Search after Truth , fince I have there 
flearly given my Thoughts upon theſe 
things. But it ſeems our Author takes 


Truths for certain little Beings, which are born and die every Moment, ES 
Bur let us ſee what the Author calls necef{ary Truths, tor at lealt he explains what he means by theſs 
words, © I call neceſſary Truths, thoſe which are immutable by their Nature, ard thoſe which have been 


* fixed and determined by the Will of God, which is not ſubject ro change. 
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To fay that theſe Truths are immutable by their Nature, what is it more than to ſay, they are immy- 
able becauſe immutable, unleſs this fignities they are eflencially ſo without any external aſh{tance? -Bur 
if theſe Truths were necellary in this manner, how were they determin'd by the Will of God, fince God 
being free, as the Author will not deny, he might, it he ha | 
pleas'd, have not determin'd them to be immutable (ce). And (e) There are two ſorts of immutable 
if To, they are immutable only by Grace, becauſe God will'd Truths. Some are immutable of rhem- 
it ſo, and determin'd them to that Race of immurability. ſelves, or by their Nature, as that twice 

| Two are Four; and others becauſe they 
have been determin'd by the Will of God, which is not ſubjeQt to change, as that a Bowl ſhould move 
another on ſuch an encounter. *Tis eafte ro ſee he has not underſtood what he pretends ro oppoſe. He 
was not aware that the Conjuttive Particle 24 had ſometimes the ſame purport as the DisjunQtive or; 
tor if he had obſerv'd it, he could with no good Grace have ſeriouſly wrangled upon the Ambiguity of a 
Particle. He might have eafily confider'd that Truths which are Neceffary by their Nature, as that Two 
times Two make Four, need not the Will of God to make them ſuch. But be it granted, that I had not 
ſufficiently explain'd my ſelf; yer the place on which he criticiſes being but acceſfary ro my Deſign, it was 
not nece{fary to explain my felt more at large. Would a Man be at the pains of reading it, he might ſee 
I needed only to ſay, there were neceſſary Truths, and that I was not oblig'd ro examine the cauſe of their 


nececeſhty. 


This being ſo, how come they to be immutable by their Natute, ſince it was poſſible for them to be 
liable ro change? Bur if it were not poſhble for them ro be ſubject ro change, how could they be deter- 
min'd by God to be immutable? and how could he have fix'd them by the operarion of his Will? 

The Author may explain himſelt upon this Point, it he think convenient, mean time it js no little cons 


cern to know whether God can change the Efences of things, and make two ContradiQories true at the - 


{ame time ; for as a celebrated Divine of our Age has ſaid upon the ſame words that are now under exa- 
mination, 1s God the Author of the Iruth of his own Exiftence * Or ought we to affirm that we can form 
a right-lined Triangle, whoſe three Angles ſhall be greater than rwo Rights; or that ſhall have one Side 
longer than the other rwo? In a word, it it be pofhble for Contradictories to be true and falſe at the 
ſume rime, what will become of humane Reaſoning ? And (/) For my part I know not what he 


what ſhall we ſay ro thoſe Theological Concluſions, which 
allure us that God is nor Corporeal, that he is not ſubject to 
Change, that he has always been? (f) &c. 

(g) Might we notday in following this Hypotheſis, that its 
poſhble tor him to have been eternally, and not to have been 
eternally ; that he is liable-and not liable to change? I mean 
not to pronounce upon ſo difficult a Queſtion, bur I may af- 
firm the Author had no right to do it, eſpecially in the Cir- 
cumſtances he has done it, and without alleadging ſufficient 


Proots, 


drives at: this 1s a very commodious way 


of criticiſing; a Man has Reaſon when- +» 


ever he dehires it. 

(8g) He impoſes on me three Falfiries in 
Ix Lines. I have never determin'd upon this 
Queſtion, neither in undue Circumſtances, 
nor with inſufficient Proots, for I have not 
{o much as ſpoken of itz bur if he has a 


mind ro know my Thoughts of ys not _ 


to athrm that God cannot cauſe Contradic- 
tories to be rrue and falſe at the ſame time. 


Yet methinks I perceive a ſhew of Reaſoning in theſe words, and by the Will of God which is not ſubjeft 
to change. He ſeems to confider the Will of God as the Cauſe of the Neceſſity of theſe Truths. 
ſo, he proves toc much in the place where we complain he proves nothing at all, for if what God wills 
be immutable, becauſe his Will is not ſubjett ro change; it follows that whatever he wills, muſt have an 
equal immurability, fince it is the ſame ill which is the Cauſe of it; Mean while it is certain he wills 


But if . 


things which are ſubjea ro change, when he determines the 


Exiltence or Non-exiſtence of Creatures in the Viciſhrude of 


times (Þ). Thus though God ſhould have fix'd theſe Truths 
but tor ſome Ages, his Will thereby would be no leſs immu- 
table, than for his producing my all thoſe admirable changes 
which make the Beauty of the Univerſe. 


(þÞ) He confounds Beings with Truths. 
Man is capable of Reaſon and Senſe. A 
Globe may be divided into two Hemi- 
ſpheres. A Man and a Globe are ſubjet 
(0 ang, bur theſe Truths are immu- 
table. 


Bur the Author will ſay, God wills that theſe Truths ſhould be immutable for ever. But how could he 


know this, had he any particular Revelation? yet he ſpeak 

It may be he bottoms upon this, that it theſe Truths ſeem 
immutable to us whilſt they are ſubject to change, we ſhould 
err in pretending to Science (/). Burt it it were fo, all that 
could thence be concluded is that the firſt Philoſophers, the 
Academichs and Pyrroniſts, have better Philoſophiz'd than the 


ks as poſlitively as it he was very certain. 


(/) All this concerns not me, but only 
ſhews the Fecundity of our Author. 


Peripoteticks, Carteftans, and other Dogmatiſts;, and I do nor believe the Author would eſtabliſh his Phi- 


lofophy upon ſuch a a 2197 unleſs there were neceſſary Truths, we could have no true Science; theres * 


tore there are neceſſary Truths. 
| (m ) Bur though we might ſuppoſe. there were neceſſary 
Truths in Phavfick, Medicine, &c. and might determine abour 
this Queltion, without bcing utterly excluded from the know- 
kdge ot Trurh. 

Though theſe Truths were neceſſary by their Nature, and 


their immurabilicy by ſome new Myſtery was {till an eftect of 


the tree decermination of the Will ot God. 
Though the neccttiry of theſe Truths procceded from the 
fmmucability of this Will, whilſt yer it i the Caule of all the 
Changes happening in the Univerle. 

Though we ſhould be moreover aſſur'd that God had refolv'd 
to preterve thele Trurhs in an entire innnutabiliry. 

We mult till ſuppoſe in order to enter into his Opinion, the 
anowieige of the Exiſtence of God aud of his Will, of his Li- 
velly and of his Power, 


(m) Conſider, if you pleaſe, all theſe 
Flouriſhes, endeavour to underſtand them, 
and admire how the Imagination ſeduces 
Reaſon : I think our Author may be ſaid 
to relemble a Man, who imagining he 
ſees his Enemy at hand, ſhould preſently 
charge againlt rhe Phantom, ſhould pierce 
it with his Sword, ſhould cut ott its lead, 
and | then, over-joy'd wich 10 ſucceistul 
and 'cafie a Conquelt, ſhould eriumphant- 
ly exclaim, though my Piſtols had mit- 
carried, my {word had run him through; 
bue though my Sword had mifſed him, 
yet I had cut off his Head; bur laſtly, 


though 


TY . » 
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quered, that I had nothing to fear from 
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though his Head ſhouid have remained a_—_ his Shoulders, yet I found him ſo feeble and eaſily to be con- 
im. *Tis viſible from all theſe Flouriſhes, that our Author fan- 


bo 


cies he has ſeverely handled me, whilſt yer I am as inſenſible of his Wounds, as the Enemy the poor Man - 


thought he had ſo cruelly Butcher'd. 

(a) Which obliges me to make ſome Reflexions upon what 
he has borrowed from: Faith to add to Reaſons Philoſophical, 
which is what we may look upon as his third Suppofirion. 


(z) I ought in our Author's opinion to 
have n with Theology to prove me- 
thodically there are ary and contin- 

ent Truths: but I do not believe that 


ConduQ would have had the Approbation of many People ; al ſeeing it is an hard task to content the 


Criticks, I cannot believe our Animadverter would have been well ſatis 


This third Head, which I am 


to comment on, as on the preceding, ſufficiently ſhews us what he is. | 


-- go1 R , #9 
ARer having prov'd that we mult yield only to Evidence, except in matters of Faith, which 
are not ſubmirted to the diſquifirion of Reaſon; I conclude with theſe words. © Myſteries 


Page 9. 


* then of Faith muſt be diſtinguiſhed trom things of Nature: we ought equally to ſubmit | 

* to Faith and to Evidence, bur in the concernments of Faith we muſt not look for Evidence, as in thoſe 

« of Nature we ought not to take L. with Faith; that is, with the Authority of Philoſophers. In a word, 
c 


« to be a Believer 'tis required to 


ture. Thus judiciouſly ſpeaks the Author, and concludes with 
theſe words, which might even paſs for (o) a Proverb: To 
be a Believer 'tts requir'd to aſſent blindly, but to be a Philoſopher 
'tis neceſſary to ſee plainly. Mean while I wonder he obſerves 
not in his Book the Reſolution he made of not (p) mingling 
the concerns of Religion with the deciſions of Philoſophy : for 
it's t00 viſible that one half of his Book is nothing bur Refexi- 
ons upon original Sin, deprav'd Manners, and corrupt Inclina- 
tions, which Chriſtian Morality is to correct. 


| | | nt blindly, but to be a Philoſopher ir is neceſſary to Tee plainly. 
Myſteries of kaith muſt be diſtinguiſhed from things of Na- 


(o) I know not whether what I ' ſay 
ought to be rank'd amongſt Proverbs and 
Quibbles, for «hat depends upon the Taſt, - 
and I reter my ſelf to thoſe whom the 
Paſſion for criticiſing has not made over 
ſcrupulous and dainty. They likewiſe may 
reflect whether this niceneſs ſuits well 
with the Author of this Diſcourſe, and 
whether he ought ſo much to pretend to 
an exquiſite Taſt. 


(p) There's a great difference berween mingling and ——— I ſhall always diſtinguiſh things of 
n 


Faith from thoſe of Nature, as I here ſay ought ro be done. But 
.of God or Chriſtian Morality in treating abour the Search after Truth. The Author ſeems not to under- 


ſtand me, that he may play the Critick with leſs trouble. 

(qg) I blame not his Piety in this, nor believe it a thing un- 
becoming a Chriſtian to labour upon theſe Subjets. Bur that 
ought to be reſerv'd tor Sermons. | 


(r) Or if he had defign'd to take the occaſion of infinuating 
theſe Morals, as knowing that the true way of moving the 
Hearr patherically is to do it by diſcovering to the Mind the 
Truths that are of neareſt concernment to it; he might have 
{arisfied that laudable defire, but ſhould have contriv'd tor that 
purpoſe particular Chapters, which he has done too in ſome 
places. But once more, a. very little thing will ſerve to con- 
found the Light we begin to receive in the Search after Truth. 

(s) We cannot at the ſame time farisfie both Reaſon and 
Faith, fince Reaſon vbliges us to open our Eyes, and Faith 
commands us to ſhut them. 

(tr) And yer I find he has fo interwoven his principal Pro- 
politions with the Credenda of Religion, that he ſeems to talk 
more like a Divine than Philoſopher. For exam- 
ple, among other things he concludes, That («) if 
the Will had not this Liberty, but muſt have embrac'd 
every thing that came cloath'd with an appearance of Truth, it 
would have almoſt ever been decerved; whence probably it might 
be concluded that the Author of its Being way the Author of its 
Errours and Seducements. And afterwards, We have therefore 
a Liberty given us by God, that we might avoid falling into Er- 
rour. *Tis viſible this reaſoning is founded on the Author's 
ſuppoſing God will not deceive us (x). But may it not be doubt- 
ed whether God has not made us for the a_———_ of proba- 
bility only, and reſolv'd to reſerve the knowledge of Truth as 
his own peculiar, or whether he deſigns nor this as a pure ac- 


Page 5. 


ceſſion to our Happineſs (y) in Heaven ; wherefore we ought” 


not to conclude that he would be a Deceiver, it he ſhould nor 
afford us the means of diſcovering ir. 

(=) 1 leave it, Sir, to you to think what the Pyrronifts 
would ſay, if they ſhould hear this arguing: Many ſuch there 
are in the proceſs of this piece, eſpecially in the laſt part, 
whereof moſt Chapters contain Arguments which include the- 
ological Queſtions (a). 


ever made a Reſolution not to ſpeak 


(q) Can he not ſee that theſe things are 
not of themſelves Articles of Faith, and 
that we may ſpeak of the Goodneſs of 
God, deprav'd Manners, and corrupt Incli- 
nations without having recourle to Faith. 

(7) There are in theſe Animadverfions 
ſome lirtle Raileries which provoke to 
Piry, bur this might raiſe ones Indigna- 
tion. Let him know once for all, that if 
I conſented to the Publication of this 
Book, *twas chiefly becauſe it 
contains thoſe things which he Page f2. 
condemns as Enthuſiaſms. 

(s) If he ſpeaks of himſelf, we ought 
to take his word tor it, 


(t) What he has ſaid is true, but what 
he goes to conclude from it is falſe, ir be- 
ing Reaſon and not Faith which reaches 
us God is no Deceiver. | 

(«) He has here ſupprels'd two words, 
which give all the force ro my reaſoni 
which runs thus, "If it muft infallibly ard 
neceſſarily have embrafd every thing ; ws 
ſhall ſee by and by what reaſon he had4 
for this Retrenchmenr. 


(x) Reaſon teaches us, that God is no 
Deceiver, and Faith ſuppoſes it ;- which 
1s quite contrary to what the Animadver- 
rer 1Mmagines. - 

(y) It cannot be doubted when we have 
Reaſons for it; bur ir is needleſs ro ſtand 
to anſwer all theſe Queſtions. 

(=) I do not conclude it with that Ar- 
gument : Mine 1s good, and this good tor 
nothing ; there is difterence berween I N- 
FALLIBLY and NECESSARILY 
forcing us to embrace Errour, and not giv- 


ing us the means to diſcoyer Truth. Certainly theſe words, 1nfa/ltb/y and Neceſſarily, ought not ro be 


luppreſs'd. 


(a) He cannot ſhew a place in the whole Book he animadyerts on, where I ſu 
> Sy le om hem 40 __ an Crnthnoncns Efſenrial 9-9 Search © my _ 
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ſe any Article of Faith 
ruth. Bur he imagines 
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(b) Whether then he conſiders all theſe Suppoſitions as Arti- (b) Methinks theſe two Concluſions 
cles of Faith, or regards them as Truths demonſtrable by Phi- have no other aim than to gain by ſur- 
loſophy, he ought ſtill ro diftinguith them from the Fundamen- priſe ſome lirtle Applauſes trom ſuch as 


tals of his Work. give them grarss. 
If he conſiders them as Articles of Faith, he is very well 

p rſuaded they are obſcure : It he looks on them as concluſions 

of Humane Science, his Method ought to precede them, and 


not imploy them as Principles to depend upon. | | 
It I thought the World would be concern'd to know exaCtly that the Animadverter has not underſtoo4 


what he has pretended to encounter, I would thus continue him on to the end of his Book, and would 
make it undeniably appear that he has hardly ever taken my Senſe, and thar he had no Idea ot my Defign, 
but I believe that reaſonable Men will be very indiftcrent in this particular: and theretore nor to weary 
them to no purpoſe, and yet to diſcharge that Debt which ſome perſons think I owe ro Truth, 1 will an- 
ſwer in tew words all the Chapters of the Animadverſions; and I defire ſuch as ſhall have leafure and cu- 
riofity enough, to examine whether my Anſwers are juſt, by confronting the Animadver/ions with the Search, 

In the fourth Article or Chapter, the Animadverter oppoſes my Opinions at large, without knowing them. 
He does not conſider there are two ſorts of Traces, one which the Mind forms to repreſent things by, as 
the Trace which accompanies the Idea of a Square ; the other which accompanies abſtract Ideas bur re- 
preſents them not; ſuch are the Traces which the Sound of Words and the Sight ot Characters produce in 
the Brain, which naturally have no power to repreſent or raiſe Ideas. This one Diſtinction overthrows the 
grand Reaſonings of our Author. 

In this fifth Chapter he puts upon me many Opinions which I never had. *Tis not tru 
That I acknowledge all our Ideas to be but Modes of our Soul's exiſting. On the contrary, 1 
have in the third Book which he reflects on, given a Chapter on purpole to [hew that Opji- 
nion indefenſible. When a Man will play the Critick, *ris fit, merhinks, he ſhould read the 

Pa3e 47. Book he takes to task.. Nor is it true, that 1 own that the Ideas we receive by the Senjes, re- 

preſent only the Effetts produc'd in us by external Objetts. I haye laid the contrary in ſeveral 
places, in the fitteenth Chapter of the firſt Book, and elſewhere. Why does he not cite, or rather why 
does he not examine what he Criticiſcs on? For what remains, I cannor diſtinctly conceive all rhe Argu- 
mentations he here makes. I know not the Reaſon of them : rhoſe who attentively read them may think of 
them what they pleaſe. But I ſcruple not to affirm, that he is fo tar from impugning my Opinion about 
the manner of the Minds perceiving external Objetts; that on the contrary, what he ſays in this Article 
ſhews he knows nothing of it. 

In his ſixth Chapter, he impoſes on me what he calls my ſixth Suppoſition , or rather he has no knows» 

ledge of my Opinion upon that Subjet: To me he ſeems not ſo much as to have read what1 

Page 56,57. have written on it; he affirms in ſeveral places that I bortom upon Mr. des Cartes's reſolution 

upon that Queſtion, when yer my Opinion is intirely difterent from his. Bur *tis evident to 
all that underſtand Mr. des Cartes, and have read what I have ſaid upon that Queſtion, that the Author 
neither underſtands mine nor Mr. des Cartes's Opinions, Mean-while he argues vehemently withour knows 
ing what he oppoſes, and even ſometimes without diſcovering] what he aims at. . 
: The Author is very much in the wrong in his ſeventh Chapter, to require me to prove the 

Page 62. Exiſtence of Extenfion, when I mean only to aſſault the Errours of the Senſes in point of 
ſenſible Qualites, and I ſhould have repented if I had follow'd that Method. I prove what 
is ſerviceable to me in the ſequel, and I eſtabliſh nothing upon the Suppoſlicion he attributes 
to me. Moreover I cannot tell how it came into his Head, after ſeven years, ro complain of an 
Anſwer of Monſieur Robault ;, he ſhould have replied to it whilſt he was alive, but he want- 
ed courage: for every one knows with what accuracy and force that learned Man repell'd the Blows that 
were ofter'd him, and with two or three words, pronounc'd withour all manner of Heat and Pailion, hum- 
bled the Imaginarion of ſuch as being full of themſelves, thought ro cover him with contuſion. 

In anſwer to the eighth Chapter, I defire the Author to take notice, firlt, that there is dif: 

Page 80. ference becween an Evil, and the Repreſentation ot itz and therefore the Will may fly the tor- 

| mer, and yet aquicſce in the latter. Secondly, that though the Will be nothing bur the na- 
tural Motion of the Soul towards Good in pgencral? yet the Reſt or Acquieſcence of the Soul in evident 
Truths proceeds from the Will, becauſe Relt is produ'd by Motion. God will ſtill imprint on us this nas 
tural Motion of Love, when we ſhall intircly repoſe our ſelves upon him. For the Motion of Love doth 
not ceaſe by the poſſefſion of Good, and by the view of Truth, as Motion of Bodies is interrupted by Reft. 
_ We might ſiy tarrher, that even Bodies reſt not as. capable of Figures, but with reſpect ro Motion. The 
reſt need no Anſwer, it the Reader will carefully confider thoſe places in the Search which he attacks; for 
*tis needlcls to anfwer Objcttions which vaniſh upon a diſtinct Underſtanding of what I have written, 
though they appear confidcrable in themſelves. 

In the ninth Chapter the Author oppoſes my own ObjeCtions, and negleQs the Anſwers IT have given them; 
and not knowing thereare ſeveral forrs of Liberty, he tancies, with a great deal of Joy, that I have tallen into 
a C oradiction. 

[ have nothing to ſay to his Tenth Chapter, but that what he comments on ſeems too cleat 

Paze g8. to ſtand in necd of his Reflexions; and that I think ir cannot reaſonably be doubred there is 3 

Ciry in Ira/y call d Rome, though it cannot be mathematically demonſtrated. 

la the eleventh Chapter, the Author does nor obſerve that I have referred ro ſome Books of Sr. Auſtin, 
and the Meditations of Mr. des Cortes, to prove # thing, which yet is ſufficiently receiv'd, and which he 
pretends 1 had no right to ſuppoſe. He oughr to know my Defign was not to eſtabliſh a Syſfem, and 10 16+ 
member that all } vigorouſly demand, is, to enter into ſome diffidence of our Senſes; as I have caution'd in 
the laſt Chapter concerning the Errours of the Senſes. 

In anſwer ro the Conſequences he inters in his Twelfth Chapter, againſt an Example alleadz'd by me, and 
which he will have to pals for an Head of my Method, we need bur ſay, that Men ought wo reaton only 
upon their clear and diſtinct Ideas, whithour being ſollicirous about what they cannot reach; and that 'tis not 


pcclary ro know whether there are attually Bodies without us, to conclude many Piyfical Truths, Ie 
hs | ve. 


Paze 44- 


Paze 64. 
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I have no mote to ſay to his Thirteenth Chapter, but that I wiſh a Man would attentively read what I 
have ſaid concerning the manner of our knowing the Soul, in the Seventh Chapter of the Second Parr of 
the Third Book, and the Chapter following, where I ſpeak of the Efſence of Marter. | | 

Laſt of all, ro do juſtice to the Reaſonings gf the laſt Chapter, it ſuifices tro know diſtinttly my manner 
of explaining how we ſee external ObjeQts. 617: 

This is all 1 chought neceſſary to anſwer to the Animadverter, as being perſuaded that thoſe who tho- 
roughly conceive my Notion will have no need of an Illuſtration upon the prerended Difficulties he urges to 
me; and others who have not read nor comprehended the rhings I treat of in the Book he oppoſes, would 
not underſtand the largeſt Anſwers I could give them. 4 fot | 

Tis fuificienily maniteſt from the three firlt Chapters of the Animadverfions, which I have refuted more 
at large, whar, we arc to think of the other, which I have anſwerd ina word or two. Thoſe who have Time 
and Inclination may examine them more exaCtly : but for my own part I ſhould think I waſted both my 
own time and that of others , it I ſhould ſtay to collett all the Paralogiſms which are ſcatter'd through his 
Book, to acquaint thoſe pertons with them, who doubtleſs have lictle or no defire to know them. 

The Reaſon and Judgment of worthy Men cannot ſuffer thoſe long-winded Diſcourſes, which tend tono 
good, but onely ſhew the Spleen and ill Humour of their Authors; and 'tis a ridiculous thing to imagine 
that others intereſs themſelves in our Quarrels, and to call them to be Witnelles ot the weakneſs and vain et- 
torts of our Adverſary. , 

He that attacks me has no reaſon to find fault with my manner of Defence , for if I anſwer not all his 
Animadverlions in an ample way, *tis not becauſe I deſpiſe him. He may conclude, thar I thould not have 
warded oft the Blows he defign'd me, if I did not think him able to hurt me; and I think I have more reaſon 
to complain of the negligence of his Animadverting, than he has to be angry at my manner of anfwering 
him. Had our Author zealoully buckled ro engage me, I am perſuaded he had tound me Exerciſe; for I Ju0ge 
not of the Strength of his Parts by a venturous Sally of his Pen, which he ſeemswonly to make by way of Pal- 
time. Thus the negligence he manifeſts is tro my advantage, and tor my part I comfain not of his remiſ- 
nels, as being unworthy his Application and his Anger. All thar'l am forry for, is, that he ſpeaks nor ſe- 
riouſly of ſerious things; that he ſporrs with Trurh, and wants ſome of that Reſpect which is due to the Pub- 
lick, when he trys to over-wit it ſeveral different ways, as this Anſwer in part has maniteſted. 

It I have been oblig'd to ſpeak of him as I have done on ſome occaſions, he mult thank no body but 
himſelt; tor I have ſuppreſs'd, for fear of diſpleafing him, many Expreſhons and Thoughts, which his man- 
ner of ating breeds naturally in the Mind. I have to great an Averfion to all uſeleſs Conteſts, and thar are pre- 
Judicial to Charity, that I will never anſwer thoſe who oppole me without underſtanding me, or whoſe Dit- 
courſes give me {ome reaſon to believe they have ſome other motive than the Love of Truth. As tor 
others 1 thall endeayour to ſatisfie them. I ſee plainly, that it I were oblig'd to anſwer all that have the 
good Will of aflaulring me, I ſhould ſcarce ever enjoy the repoſe I defire. Bur as there is no Law in France 
which hinders them trom ſpeaking, ſo there is none which torbids me to be filenr. 

It may be whilſt Lam filent, my Inſulters may find themſelves ill treated hy tome inviſible hand, for I 
cannot help ir, it the Love of Truth provokes ſome Wirs, who might do it with better Grace, to defend 2 
Work in which they had no part. But I wiſh this promiſe I make, and freely withour any conſtraint, may 
be remembred, and that thole Writings may not be imputed to me, which I might make, bur which I de- 
clare I never will. Mean-time I think that thoſe thar have nothing folid to oppoſe to me, had much better 
ay _ ing, than fatigue the World with Writings, which break Chariry, and are uſeleis to the diſcovery 
of Truth. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Ince the firſt Impreſſion of this ſecond part, two Books have been publiſh'd relating to it: The firſt en- 
Sg tiruled, Animadverſions upon the Animadver ſions on the Search pf ren Truth, wherein ts diſcovered, &c. 
Iam highly oblig'd to the Author of theſe Animadverſions for the Honour he ſeems to do me by the Title 
of his Book; bur fince this Title may make the World believe I had ſome hand in his Work, I think m 
{lf oblig'd ro ſay, that though I am very well ſatisfied with his Perſon, I am not extremely pleas'd wi 
his Book. Methinks that thoſe who meddle in defending or oppoſing others, ought to read their Works 
carctully, ſo as to be throughly acquainted with their Opinions. But the Search after Truth, you'll fay, me- 
rits not the Application of Men of Parts: True, it deſervesnot therefore that the Perſon ſpoken of, whoun- 
doubtcdly is a Man ot great Senfe and Worth thould eirher impugn or detend it. 

The Title of the ſecond Book runs thus; The Animadverter's Anſwer to the Preface of the ſecond Volame 
of the Search after Truth, wherein is examin'd &c. 1 intreat thoſe who intereſs themſelves in the diffe- 
rence of others, not to believe me on my bare word, nor cafily to imagine I am in the right. I think I have 
Liberty to demand of them, that they will carefully examine the Anſwers I have made to the Animadverfions 
in that Preface, and the Argumentations of the Animadverrter, in reterence to the Book oppos'd? ſo I think 
[ may withour offence to the Author of this Anſwer, require of thoſe who would judge of it, notto ima- 
gine he has reaſon on his fide, upon a flight and tranſient reading of his Book. I dehire them nor to judge of 
any of his Anſwers before having examined it, with reference to this Pretace and the preceeding Books, 


Take here tor an inſtance the firit of his Anſwers, which begins thus. 


| QOpon what the Author of the Search pretends, the Animadverter impoſes on hin WAGE 
touching his Defrgn (a N ' rovay An- 


"Tis not impoſing on him, to make his Book paſs for a Co/leTion of Obſervations, thought by bim uſeful tothe 
diſcovery of 'L7uth. *Tis plain I have poſitively declared that I look upon his Book, as a Collettion of m_— 
marks, %c, It the Author had couſider'd theſe words, he would not have accus'd me of impoſing on - w- 

or 
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for he could not deny but he had a Defign of offering ſomething ſerviceable to the diſcovery of Truth, which 
is all that I attributed to him. Ard /ower, Wherein I even prove that that is not to be _—_— to him, 
which he affirms I impoſe upon him. Laſtly, be concludes this Article with theſe words; Tis therefore 
evident the Author of the Search cannot prove | _ on him, unleſs he will maintain he had a Defign of 
writing a Book altogether uſeleſs to the Search of Truth. ; ; | 
Theſe Words might poffibly make a Man imagine, I had without Reaſon accus'd the Animadverter of impo- 
fing on me in the Deſign of the Search ;, but whoever would but confront what he here ſays with the foregoing 
Preface, or with what he bas ſaid himſelf, pag. 9, 10. of his Animadverſions, would I hope be of another 
mind. That 1 may not give the trouble of turning 10 it, theſe are my words. | | 
Nevertheleſs as he is pleas'd to make me undertake a Delign I do not execute, that he may have the more 
2 to charge upon my ConduR, ſo he goes to prove it was my Defign to lay down a Method 1n that Book. I 
"A do bim no injury,. lays he, in looking on his Book as a Method to lay the Foundation of the Sciences. For beſides 
2 that the Title expreſſes ſo much, he declares himſelf upon the Point in the following manner : © Let us 
'Þ < examine the Cauſes and Nature of our Errours ; and fince the Method of examining things by conſidering 
3 © them in their Birth and Origin is theqnoſt regular and perſpicuous, and ſerves better than others to give 
* us a thorough knowledge of them, let us ny ro pur it here in praQtice. 
Methinks theſe words. 1 do him no injury, ſays he, &c. which I cite out of the Animadverſions, are clear 
2 enough, and that a Man need but underſtand Engliſh to 1ee that the Animadverter impoſes on me a 
I Deſign of giving a Method, and pretends too to prove it by the Tle of the Search, as alſo by a _,_ 
E of the ſame Bock; and yet he boldly concludes this Article with theſe words , *1:s therefore evident ihe 
- Author of the Search cannot prove I impoſe on bim, &c. 

But what! he has poſitively declar'd he look'd upon the Search after Truth, as a ColleCtion of many Ob- 
ſervations. I cannot deny, ſays he, but he had a Deſign of offering ſomething uſeful to the diſcovery of Truth, 
which is ALL (mark that word) I attribute to him. Since 3 S a mind to be diverted, ſee my Anſwer. 

A Painter has drawn a Polyphemus, and ſtanding behind hts Piece, hears ſome Cririck fay, Look here, 
Gentlemen, the Artiſt defi £41 to paint an Hercu/es; bur if you mind ir, it is a Po/yphemas. The Pain- 
ter, out of patience, ſtarts from behind the Scene, and gives the Spettarors to undreſtand, he had no Deſign 
of repreſenting an Hercules, and that he impoſes on him. The Critick ſurpriz'd, add retſes the Painter, Sir, 
why ſo angry? what did you deſign to repreſent? Po/yphemus, returns the Painrer. Scrange, Sir! replies 
the Critick, why do you ſay I impoſe on you? I call theſe Gentlemen « witneſs, that ALL that I aid, 

you had drawn a Polyphemus : upon which the Painter withdraws contented, and ſays no more. 

I think my ſelf therefore obliged to reſt filent upon ſuch like Anſwers. I have ſhewn by the Animadver- 
ter's own words, that he hapolts on me a Deſign of giving a Method in the firit Book of the Search, and 
that he likewiſe pretends to prove it. I have cited the place of the Animadverſions, trom whence I have 
taken my proof. Nevertheleſs, this Author affirms he does not impoſe on me; hat tis evident I can- 
20t prove 1; that he proves quite contrary ; that what I ſay he impoſes on me is not to be impured ro me; 
that ALL he atributes to me is a Deſign of offering ſomething uſetul ro the diſcovery of Truth. In a 
word, that he has poſitively declared he look'd on the Search as a ColleCtion of many Obſervations? as if 
from his regarding the Search as a ColleCtion, it were to be concluded I had no other Deſign. 

I fay no more then, but hope this Example may keep Men from judging without examining. I have ta- 
ken the three firlt Pages of his Book, and have not given my ſelf the liberry of chuſing, which ought to be 
confider'd ; yet I intend not this for an Anſwer, remembring the obligation I have laid on my ſelf at the end 
of the preceding Preface ; and I had rather thoſe who think I have not ſatisfied the Animadverfions, becauſe 
I have anſwer'd but three Chapters at length, ſhould fay, this Book whereot I anſwer but three Pages, re- 
mains without Reply, than weary the World with Antwers, which tend only to the juſtityng other Replies. 
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F. MALEBRANCHE's 


TREATISE 


Concerning the 


SEARCH after TRUTH. 


TOMEIL BOOK V 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Nature and Original of Paſſions in general. 


HE Mind of Man has two eſſential or neceſſary Relations extreamly different ; the one 

to God, and the other to its Body. As mere Mind, it is effentially united ro the Di- 

vine Word, the Erernal Wiſdom and Truth; fince it is nw by that Union that *tis ca- 

pable of thinking, as is proved in the Third Book. As a humane Mind, it has an eſ- 

ſntial Relation to its Body, fince it is by Virtue of that Union that it imagines and perceives 
by its Senſes, as is explained in the Fyft and Second Book. . We call the Mind Sex/e or ina- 
t16n, when the Body is the natural or occaſional Cauſe of its Thoughts : and we call it Under- 
ſtanding, when it atts by ir ſelf, or rather, when God:aQs in it, or his Light illuminates it ſeve- 
ral difterent ways, without a neceffary Relation to what is done in the Body. | 

It's even ſo with the W:// of man; asa W:/, it effentially _ on the Love that God 
bears to himſclt, on the Eternal Law, and in ſhort on the Will of God. It is only becauſe God 
loves himſelf, that we love any thing; for if God did not love himſelf, or did not continuall 
influence the Soul of man with a Love like his own; that is, with the Motion of Love, whic 
a Man fcels in himſelf tor Good in general ; we ſhould love nothing, we ſhould will nothing, 
and ccnſequently ſhould be deſtitute of Will; fince Will is nothing elſe but that Impreſſion of 
Nature that carries us towards Good in general, as hath been faid ſeveral times *. * Book 1. 

Bur the Will, confidered as the Will of Man, effentially depends upon the Body, fince it is Chap. :. 
by reaſon of the Motion at the Blood and Animal Spirits, thar it feels its ſelf affeted with all nd <!te- 
its ſzniitble Commotions. And theretore I have called Natural Inc/inations all the Motions, which 
the Soul has common with pure Intelligences, rogether with ſome in which the, Body hath a great 
Share, but of which ir is only the indirect Cauſe and End, and I have explained them in the tore- 
going Book.---------Here I underſtand by Paſtors, Al/ the Motions which naturally affeT the Soul, 
on occaſion of the extraordinary Motion of the Blood and Animal Sprrits. And fo ſhall theſe ſenfi- 
ble Commutions he the Subject of this Book. 

Though the Patſions be inſeparable trom the Inclinations, ar-1 Men be only ſuſceptible of a ſen- 

 fible Love und Hatred, becauſe they are capable of a Spiritual Love and Hatred; however it was 
thought #17 tv treat of them teparately, in order to prevent Confuſion. For if it be. conſidered, 
Thar the Patſions are far ſtronger and Livelyer than the Natural Inclinations , that they have for the 
molt parc other Objects, and are always produted by difterent Cauſes : it will be granted, Thar 
we do not diltinguith, without Reaton, things that are infeparable in their own Nature. 

Men are capable of Senſations and Imaginartons only becaule they are capable of pure IntelleQi- 
ons, rhe Senſes and Imagination being inleparable from the Mind ; and yet none finds faule with 
thoſe thar diſtinctly treat of thole Faculties of the Soul, which are ens inſeparable. 

Laſt of a!l, the Senſes and Imagination diftcr. not more from the pure Linder anding, than the 
Paſhous tron the Inclinations. And rheretore as the three tir{t Faculties uſe to be diſtinguiſhed, fo 
oughr al:v the two laſt; that we may the better diſtinguiſh what the Soul receives. from irs Au- 
thor, with Relocion to its Bully, from that which it allo has from him, but without that Relation. . 

The ouly Inconveniency that may grow out of the diltinction of two things ſo naturally united, 

5 the necetiny of repeating ſome things that had been taid betore, 2s is uſual in the like occafions. 

Man is one, though he be Compountled, of teveral parts, and the union of thoſe parts is fo 

IMimate, tut one of them canudr be attected wichout a Cummotion of the whole. All his 
, A Faculties 
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aculties are linked together, and ſo ſubordinated, that it is impoſſible to explain ſome of them, 
winhow rowing ack So that when we labour to up aM to prevent Con- 
fuſion, we nece =ty fall into Repetitions : but *tis better to repeat, than not to be Methodical, 
becauſe we ought above all to be plain and intelligible; and theretore whatever we can doe in 
- this occafion, i510 repeat, if poſſible; without wearying the Reader. $75 

The Pathions of the Sout are Impreflions of the Author of Nature, which incline us to love 
our Body, and whatever is uſeful for its preſervation : As the natural Inclinations are Impreſſions 
of the ſame Author, that principally move us to love him as the Sovereign Good. : 

\ Fhe natural or occaſional Cauſe of' theſe Impreſ is the Motion of the Animal Spitits, which 
diſperſe through the Body, to produce and maintain in it a diſpoſition ſuitable to the Objett per- 
cerr'd, rhat the Mind ns y may » that conjundture mutually help each other. For *ris the 
Inſtitution of God that our Wi/l;ngs be attended with ſuch Motions of our Body, as are fit to pur 


them in execution ; and that the Morions of our which Machinally rife in us, at the per-” 


ception of ſome Obje&t, be follow'd wirh a Paſſion of the Soul, that inclines us to will what ſeems 
at that time profitable to the Body. It is the cominual 1 on of the Will of God upon us, 
that keeps us ſo {tridlly united to Rn of marrer ; for if that Impreſhon of his Will ſhould 
ceaſe but a moment, we ſhould inftantly be rid of the Dependency upon our Body, and all the 
Changes it undergoes. , 

For I cannot underſtand what ſome people ifmagine, that there is a neceſſary Connettion betwixt 
the Motion of the Blood and Animal Spirits and the Commorions of the Soul. Some ſmall Par- 
ticles of Choler violently move in the Brain, muſt therefore the Soul be agitated with ſome Paſſi- 
en, and muſt that Paihon be Anger rather than Love ? What Relation can there be conceived be- 
; twixt the Idea of an Enemy's ImperfeCtions, the Paſſion of Contempt or Hatred, and the os 

rea} Motion of ſome Particles of the Blood, that bear againſt ſome parts of the Brain? How they 
can imagine that the one depend upon the other, and that the Union or Connethion of rwo things 
to diſtant, and fo actle as the Mind and Matter, can be cauſed and preſerved any other- 
wiſe, than by the continual and Almighty Will of the Author of Nature, is to me unconceivable. 

Thoſe that fuppoſe that Bodies neceſſarily and by themſelves communicate their Motion to each 
other, in the inſtant of their concourſe, an tut a probable fuppokition ? .neither is their preju- 
dice altogether groundlefs, fince Bodies feem to have an Effential Relation to Bodies. Bur the 
Mind and Body are two ſorts of Beings ſo oppoſite, that thoſe who think that the Commotions 
of the Soul neceffarily follow upon the Motion of the Blood and Animal Spirits, do it without 
the leaſt probability. For _— bur our own Conſciouſneſs of the Union of thoſe two Beings, 
and the I of the conti tions of God upon his Creatures, can make us imagine 
another Cauſe of the Union of our Soul and Body, than the Will of God. 


It is hard: to determine, whether that Linion or Connettion of the tho of the Mind of 


Man, with the Morions of his Body, is a puniſhment of Sin, or a Gift of Nature. And ſome 
perfons believe it a raſh and imprudent Attempt to chuſe one of theſe Opinions rather than the 
other. It is wel known, that Man before his Sin was not a Slave, but abſolute Maſter of his 
Paſhons, and that he c merely by his Will, ſtop at his pleafure, the Agitation of the Blood 
that caufed them. But we can hardly perſuade our ſelves t the Body did not im the 
Soul of the firft Man to find our fuch things as were fit for the preſervation of his Life : We 
can fcarce believe but Adam before his Sin found Fruits pleaſant to the fight and grateful to the 
Taſte, if m_ —— the words of the Holy Scripture ; nor ſhall we came to think that the 
Oeconomy of 

{ervation of rhe Body, is a Corruption of Nature, inſtead of its Original Inftirution. 

Doubtleſs Nature is at this preſent con the Body atts too violently upon the Mind: 
and whereas it ought only ro make an h Repreſentation of irs wants to the Soul, it domi- 
neers over her, takes her oft from God, ro whom ſhe ought to be inſeparably united, and conti- 
nually applies her to the ſearch of ſuch ſenſible things, as tend to its preſervation. She is grown 
as it were material and tereftrial ever ſince her Fall ; the Effential Relation and Union that the had 
with God being broken, that is to ſav, God being withdrawn trom her, as much as he could be 
without her deftruftion and annihifation. A thouſand diforders have attended the abſence or de- 
parture of him that preferv'd her in Order ; and without making a longer Enumeration of our Mi- 
{eries, 1 treely confets thar Man fince his Fall is corrupted in all his parts. 

That Fall however has nor quite deftroyed rhe Work of God , for we can ſtill diſcover in Man, 
what God at firſt pur in him; and his immutable Will, that conſtitutes. the Nature of every 
thing, was not changed bv the Inconfſtancy and Fickleneſs of the Will of Adam. Whatever God 
has once will d he {till wills, and becauſe his Will is efficatious, brings it to paſs. The Sin of 
Man was indeed the Occation of that Divine Will, that makes the Diſpenſation of Grace, but 
Grace 15 not contrary to Nature ; neither do they deftroy each other ; {ince God is not oppoſed 
to himſelf, that be never repents, and that his VWifdam being without Limits, his Works will 
be without End. 

And theretore the Will of God, that conſtitutes the Diſpenſation of Grace, is ſuperadded to 
that which makes the Oeconumy of Nature, in order to repair and not to change it. There are 
then in God bur theſe two general Wills, and rhe Laws by which he governs the World depend 


on ONE Or other of thei It will plainly appear, by what tollows, that the Paſſions are very welK- 


order'd, it confidered only in reterence to the Preſervation of the Body, though they deceive 
m ſome verv rare aud particular Occations. which the univerſal Cauſe did not think fit to remed & 
Th Ace 


tes and Paftions, which is ſo wonderfully contrived and adapted to the pre- . 
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Chap. U. The Search after Truth: 
Thence I conclude, That the Paſſions belong to the Order of Nature, fince th ed 
under the Order of Grace. 79 ture, tnce they cannot be ranked 


"Tis-true, that ſeeing the Sin of the firft man has deprived us of the F an al 
panes God, and always ready to defend th 3 It may be faid, That Sin is bow Adin wor 6 


clive adheſion to ſenfible things, becauſe Sin has eftranged us from God, by whom alone we 


can be rid of our _ 
But without infiſting longer upon the Enquiry after the firſt Cauſe of the Paſſions let us ex- 


they comprehend. 


DD ——— 


amine their Extent, their particular Nature, their End, their Uſe, their Dzfefts, and whatever * 


CHAP. IL 


Of the Union of the Mind with ſenſible things ; or of the Force and Extent 
of the Paſſions in general. 


IT all hoſe who read this Work would be at the pains to reflett upon what they feel within 


themſelves; it would not be neceffary to infift upon our Depend u all ſenſible 
jets. I can fay upon this Head but what every one Sa as well 2s 1 40. if he will bur th 
on it; and was therefore = much inclined to paſs it over. But tence having taught me, 
Thar Men often forget themſelves fo far, as not ro think or be aware of what they feel, nor to en- 
quire into the Reaſon of what paſſes in their own Mind; I thought it fit to propoſe Confi- 
derations that may help them to reflett upon it. And even I hope, That thoſe who know ſuch 
things will not think their Reading ill beſtowed: for though we do not care to hear age x re- 
hearfed what we very well know, yer we uſe to be affefted with Pleaſure at the hearing of what 
we know and feel rogether. | 

The moſt honourable Sett of Philoſophers, of whoſe Opinions many Pretenders boaſt ſtill now 
a-days, will perſuade us, That it is in onr power to be happy. The Stoicks * con- | 


3 


tinually ſay, We ought poly 66 depend upon our ſelves; we ought not to be vexed . * Tine beatum effe 


for the Loſs of Digmiries, 
and withour the leaſt Diſturbance whatever happens; 


Diſeaſes, and even Death are no Evils, and ought not to be feared, and a thoufand * me, gran, aſs, 


tes, Friends, Relations; we ought to be always calm ds ca Ni cx te ga 


Paradoxes of that Nature, which we are apt enough to believe; both becauſe of #*# imvneris, nom dico 


oar Pride, that makes us affe& Ind 
that moſt parr of the Evils, which 


y afift us, would not be able to difturb us, 25s 


together: And theretore being united to all things, and the Sin of the firft Mar wy o—_ 
dependent on all Beings, to which God had only zaed us: there is now none but he is at once 


s Irs rhen ridiculous to tell Men, thar it is in their power to be happy, wiſe, and free: Ir is to 


icer th {criouſly ro adviſe them they ought not to be afflicted for the Loſs of their Friends or 
Eftxes. Þ or not to be 
{cnlible of Pleaſure when they eat with an Apperite, ſo the Sroicks are either unreaſe 
not in good earneft, when they cry, That we ought not to be ſorry for the Death of our : 
the Loſs of our Goods, our Baniſhmenr, IT and the like; nor to be glad of the hap- 

Succeſs of our Afﬀairs : fince we are unired ro our Country, Goods, Friends, Ec. by a Natural 
Union, which at preſent has no d ence on our Will. I grant that Reaſon us, we 
are to undergo Baniſhment without Sorrow : but the ſame Reaſon likewiſe teaches us we ought 
to endure the cutting oft our Arm without Pain ; becauſe the Soul is ſuperiour to the Body, and 
that, according to the light of Reaſon, her happineſs or miſery ought not to depend upon it : 
bur *ris ridiculous to argue againſt Experience, which in this occafion will convince us that things 
are not ſo, as our Reaſon intimates they ought to be. 

The Philoſophy of the Chriftians is quite different from that; they deny not but Pain is an 
Evil, and thar it 1s hard to be ſeparated trom thbſe things ro which Natutfe has united us, or to 
rid our ſelves from rhe Slavery Sin has reduc'd us to. ey a that it is a Diſorder that the 
Soul {hall depend upon her Body, bur they own withall that ſhe depends upon it, and even ſo 


, as that becauſe Reaſon teaches us mals, jed-quad velis Sen, 


much that ſhe cannot tree her ſelf from that SabjeQtion but by the Grace of our Lord. T ſee, ſaith Rom. >. 
Se. Paul, another Law in my Members warring againſt the Law of my Mind, and bringing me into 23, 24- 


Captivity to the Law of Sin, which is in my Members. O wretched Man that I am! who ſhall de- 
liver me fron the Body of this Death? the Grace of God through Feſus Chrift our Lord ſhall do it. 
The Son of God, his Apoſtles and all his true Diſciples command us above all to be Patient, be- 
cauſe they know that Miſ:ry mult be the Expettation and Portion of the I In ſhort, true 
Chriſtians or true Philoſophers, ſay nothing but what is agreeable to ſound Reaſon and Experience; 
whereas al Naruze concinually impugns the proud Opinion and preſumption of the Stocks. 


The 
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The Chriſtians know that to free themſelves in ſome manner from the Subjeftion they are under, 
they muſt endeavour to deprive themſelves of all thoſe things that they cannor enjoy without Plea: 
{yre, nor want without Pain; it being the only means to preſerye that Peace and Liberty of Mind, 
which they owe to their Deliverer's Beneficence. On the contrary the S10rc&s, following the falſe 
Notions of their Chimerical Philophy, imagine that they are wiſe and happy, and that they need 
- but think upon Vertue and Independency, to become Vertuous and Independent. Sound Reaſon 
and Experience aſſure us, that the beſt way not to feel the ſmart of ſtinging is to ſhun the Nettle: 
* bur the Srorcks lay, © Sting me never ſo much, I ſhall by the ſtrength of my Mind, and the hel 

* of my Philoſophy, raiſe my ſ-1t ſo high above my Body, that all your pricking ſhall not _ 
& mc. I can demonſtrate that my Happineſs depends not upon it, and that Pain is not an Evil, 
* 1nd you thall fee by the Colour of my Face, and by the whole deportment of my Body, that 
* my Philofophy has made me invulnerable. | 

Their Pride bears up their Courage, however it hinders not but that they ſhould ſufter Pain 
with Vexation, and be really miſerable ; ſo that their Union with their Body is not deſtroyed, nor 


their P:rin vaniſhed ; bur all this proceeds from their Union with other Men, ſtrengthened by the 


defize of their Eſteem, which in ſome manner withſtands the Union ot their Soul with their Bo- 
- dv. The ſenſible view of the SpeQators, tro whom they are united, ſtops the Courſe of the Ani- 
mal Spirits that ſhoul.l follow upon the pain, and blots our the Imprethion they would gnake up- 
% their Face ; for was there no body to look on them, that Phantaſin of Conſtancy and Liberty 


{Mind would preſently vanith : So thar the $yoic&ks do only in ſome degree withſtand the Union 
F their Soul to their Body, by making themſelves greater Slaves ro other Men, ro whom they 
are united by a diift.of Glory. And *ris therefore an undoubred truth, that all Men are united 
ro all ſenſible rhings,--both by Nature and their Concupiſcence ; which may ſufficiently be known 
by Experience, and of which all the Actions of Mankind are ſenſible demonſtrations, though Rea- 
{on ſeems to oppole it. 
- Thovgh this Ulnion be common to all Men, *tis not however of an equal Extent and Strength 
inall; tor as it proceeds from the Knowledge of the Mind ; fo it may be fſaid'rhat we are not 
aQtually united to unknown Objects. A Clown in his Cottage does not concern himſelt with the 
Glory of his Prince and Country, but only with the honour of his own and the Neighbouring 
Viltages ; becauſe his Knowledge does not extend farther. | 

The Union with ſuch Objetts as we have ſeen, is ſtronger than the Union to thoſe we have 
only imagin'd, or heard relation of ; becauſe by Senſation we are more ſtrictly united to ſenfible 
things, as leaving deeper Impreſſions in our Brain, and moving the animal Spirits in a more vio- 
lent manner, than when they are only imagin'd. ' 

Neither is that Union ſo ſtrong in thoſe that continually oppoſe it, that they may adhere to 
the Goods of the Mind, as it is in thoſe who ſufter themſelves to be carried away and inflav'd by 
their Paſhons, fince Concupiſcence increaſes and (trengthens that Union. 

1ſt of all, the ſeveral Employments and States of this Life, together with the various diſpoſi- 
tions of divers Perſons, cauſe a confiderable difference in that ſenſible Union which Men have with 


Farthly Goods: Great Lords have greater Dependencies than other Men, and their Chains, as I _ 


may caH them, are longer. The General of an Army depends on all his Souldiers, becauſe all 
his Souldicrs reverente him. This Slavery is often the Cauſe of his Valour; and the defire of 
being eſtcem'd by thoſe that are Witneſſes of his AQtions, often drives him to Sacrifice to it more 
ſenſible and rational defires. The fame may be ſaid of all Superiours, and thoſe that make a great 


Figure in the World, Vanity being many times the Spur of their Vertue, becauſe the love of Glo-, 


ry 1s ordinarily ſtronger than the love of Truth. I ſpeak here of the love of Glory, not as a fimple 
Inclination but a Paſſion, fince that love may become ſenſible, and is often attended with very 
lively and violent Commotions of the Animal Spirits. | 
Again the different Ages and Sexes are primary Cauſes of the difference of Paſſions. Children 
love not the ſame things as adult and old Men, or at leaſt love them not with that Force and 
Conltancy. Women depend only on their Family and Neighbourhood ; but the dependencies 
of Men extend to their whole Country, becauſe 'tis their part to defend it; and that they are 
mightily taken up with thoſe great Othces, Honours and Commands, that the State may beſtow 
upon them. | 
There is ſuch a variety in the Employments and Engagements of Men, that it is impoſſible ro 
explain them all. The diſpofition of Mind in a Married Man is altogether different from that of 
a fingle Perſon ; for the fornicr is in a manner wholly raken up with the care of his Family. A 
Fryar has a Soul of another make, and depends upon fewer things than the Men of the World, 
and even than Secular*Eccleſiaſticks, but he is ſtronger faſtned ro thoſe tew things. One ma 
argue in the fame manner concerning the difterent States of Men in general, but the little ſznk. 


ble engagements cannot be explain'd, becauſe they ditter almoſt in every private Perſon , it of- 


wn hupning that men have particular Engagements altogether oppoſite to thoſe that they ought 
to havic in reference to their condition. But though the diſterent Genius and Inclinations of 
en, Woinen, Old Mcn, Young Men, Rich, Poor, Learned, and Ignorant, in ſhort of all the 
aMter2; 5ex6s, Ages and Conditions, might be fully treatel of in general, yer they are too 
Well k:own by thoſe that arc converfant with the World, and of all the thinking part of Man- 
Kind. to increaſe with them the Bulk of this Book, clpccially, ſecing that our Eyes may afford 
us 4 Very DiCcalunt and tfolid Inftruction of all fach matters. Bur if any chuſe to read them in 
Greek, rather than to learn them by his own reflection von whot he fees. I reter him ro the ſecond 
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Book of the Rhetoricks of 471ſtot/e, which I rake to be the Maſter-Picce of that Philoſopher ; 
becauſe he ſays there tew things, in whict he can be miſtaker!; and thar he ſeldom vermests 
prove what he-aflerts. bo Ss | > 

It is th re evident that the ſenſible Union of the Mind of Men, with whatever has any Re- 
lation to the preſervation of their Lite, or of the Sociery of which they are Members, differs in 
difterent Perſons z-reaching farther in thoſe that have more Knowledge, thar are in a higher Stu> 
tion, and are indued with a larger Fancy ; whereas that Union is ſtridter and ſtronger in thoſe-thur 
are more ſenſible, that have a hvelyer nnltion, and have more blindly given up themſelves ro 
the violence of their Paſhons. | g 

Such Conſiderations upon the almoſt infinite Bands that faſten Men tv ſenſible ObjeRs, are of. - 
an extraordinary Uſe; and the beſt way to become a great proficient in this ſort of Learning, is 
the ſtudy and obſervation of our ſelves; fince from the Inclinations and Paſſions, of which we ate 
conſcious in our felves, we can be tully afſur'd of a// the inclinations of other Men, and can make 
a good gueſs at a great part of the Paſhons they are ſubject ro: to which adding the Informarion 
we can get of their particular Exgagements, and of the different Judgments that tollow from eye- 
ry difterent Paſſion, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter; ic may perhaps not prove fo hard a Task 
10 gueſs moſt part of their Attions, as it is for an Aſtronomer to ftorerell an Eclipſe. For though 
Men be tree, yet it ſeldom happens that they make uſe of rheir Liberty, in oppotition to their na- 
tural Inclinations and violent Paſhons. | BY | 

Before the Cloſe of this Chapter I muſt obſerve, that it is one of the Laws of the Lnion of the 
Soul and Body, rhat-all the Inclinarions of rhe Soul, eyen rhoſe the has for Goods, that have no 
iclation to the Body, ſhould be attended with Commorions of the Animal Spirits, that render 
thoſe Inclinarions ſenſible; becauſe Man being not a pure Spirit, it is impoſſible he ſhould have 
any Inclination altogether pure, and without mixture of any Paſhon whatſoever. So that the love 
ot Truth, Juſtice, Vertue, of God himſelt, is always attended by fome Motion of the Animal Spi- 
rits that render that love ſenfible, though we be not aware of their ſenſibility, being then raker 
up with livelyer Senſations. Juſt as the Knowledge of Spiritual things is always accompanied 
with traces on the Brain, which indeed make that Knowledge more lively, but commonly more 
confuſed : *Tis true we are frequently inappreheufive of the Imagining Faculty's mixing, in any 
manner with the Conception of an abſtratted Truth. The Reaſon of it is, that thoſe Truths are 
not repreſented by Images, or traces ot Nature's Inſtiturion, and that all the traces that raiſe ſuch 
Ideas, have no Relation with them, but ſuch as proceeds from Chance, or the Free-will of Men. 
For Inſtance, Arithmericians and Algebraiſts, who apply themſelves ro very abſtratted ObjeQs, 
make however a vety great uſe of their Imagination, in order to fix the view of their Mind upon 
theſe Spiritual Ideas. The Cyphers, the Letters of the Alphabet, and the other Figures which 
they ſee or imagine, are always join'd to thoſe Ideas, though the traces that are wrought by theſe 
Charaters have no proper Relation to thoſe abſtratted Objetts, and ſo can neither change nor ob- 
ſcure them: Whence tollows, that by a proper Uſe and Application of theſe Cyphers and Letters, 
oy come to diſcover ſuch remote and difficult Truths, as could not be found out otherwiſe. - 

ince therefore the Ideas of ſuch things as are only perceivable by the pure Underſtanding, can 
he conneted with the traces of the Brain, and that the Gght of Objefts har are beloyed, hatred or 
fear'd by a Natural Inclination, can be attended with the Motion of the Animal Spirits; it plain- 
ly a that the thoughts of Eternity, the fear of -Hell, the hope of an Eternal Happineſs, 
> thc wed be ObjeQs never ſo inſenfible, can however raiſe in us very violent Paſſions. 

And therefore we can ſay that we are united in a ſenſible manner, not only to ſuch things as 
relate to the preſervation of our Lite, but alſo to Spiritual rhings, with which the Mind is im- 
mediately, and by it ſelf united. And even it often happens, that Fairh, Charity, and Selt-Love, 
make that Union with Spiritual things ſtronger, than that by which we are join'd to all ſenſible 
Objets. The Soul of the true rs is more united to God, than to their Body ; and thoſe 
that ſuffer Death for ing a falſe Religion, which they believe to be true, give us ſufficiently 
to know, that the fear of Hell has more power upon them than the fear of Death. There is tor 
the moſt ſo much heat and obſtinacy on both ſides, in the Wars of Religion, and the defence 
of Superſtitions, that it cannot be doubted but ſome Paſſion has a hand in ir, and even a Paſſion 
far ſtronger and ſtedfaſter than others, becaule ir is kept up by an Appearance of Reaſon, both in 
ſuch as are deceived, and in thoſe that follow the Truth. 

We are then united by our Paſſions to whatever ſeems to be the Good or the Evil of the Mind, 
as well as to that which we take for the Good or Evil of the Body. Whatever can be known to 
have any relation to us can afteCt us, and of all the things we know, there is not one bur it has 
ſome reterence or other to us. We are ſomewhat concern'd even for the moſt abſtracted Truths, 
when we know them; becauſe there is. at leaſt that Relation of Knowledge berwixt them and 
our Mind, and that in ſome manner we look on them as our Property, by virtue-of that Know- 
ledge. We feel our ſelves as wounded when they are impugned ; and it we be wounded, then ſure- 
ly we are aftetted and diſturb'd. So that the Paſſions have ſuch a vaſt and COUP. Do- 
minion, har it is impoſſible ro conceive any thing in reference to which it may be aid, that Men 
are exempt from their Empire. Burt let's now ice what is their Nature, 'and endeavour to diſco- 


ver whatever they comprehend. 
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CHAP. Il. 


A particular Explanation of all the Changes, happening either to the Body or 
Soul in every Paſſion. | 


(Cm things may be diſtinguiſhed in each of our Paſhons, ſave Admiration only, which 1s 1n- 
J deed but an Imperfe& Paſſion. 

The firft is the Judgment the Mind makes of an Object, or rather the confuſed or diſtinct View 
of the Relation that Objeft has to us. 
The ſerond is a New Determination of the Motion of the Will towards that Object, provided 
it be or ſeem to be a Good. Before that View, the Natural Motion of the Soul was cither 
undetermin'd, that is to fay, ſhe was carried towards Good in general, or it otherwiſe deter- 
mined- by the knowledge of ſome particular Objett. But in the very inſtant of the mind's per- 
ceiving that Relation of the new Obje& to ir ſe/f, that general Motion of the Will is forthwith 
determin'd, conformably to-the perception of the Mind. The Soul advances near that Object by 
her Love, that ſhe may reliſh it, and diſcover her good in it, through a ſenſible delectation which 
the Author of Nature aftords her, as a Natural Reward of her Inclination to Good. She judged 
that that Object was a Good by an abftratted and unpathetick Reaſon, but ſhe perfilts in the per- 


fuaſion of ir, through the Efficacy of Senfation; and rhe livelyer that Senſation is, the ſtronger is. 


her adhefion to the Good that ſeems. to be the Cauſe of it. 

Bur it that particular Obje& be conſidered as Evil, or able to deprive us of fome Good, there 
happens no New Determination in the Motion of the Will; but only rhe Motion towards the 
Good, oppos'd to that ſeemingly evi/ OhjeR, is augmented : which augmentation is greater or lef- 
ler, as the Evil ſeems to be more or leſs formiddble 00 us. For indeed we hate only becauſe we 
love, and the Evil that is without us is judg'd no farther Evil, than with reterence to the Good of 
which it deprives us: So that Evil being confider'd as a privation of Goa, to fly from Evil is to 
Hy the privation of Good, which is the ſame thing as to tend towards Good ; and therefore there 
happens no new determination of the Natural Motion of the WilL at the preſence of an unwel- 
come Objett; but only a Senſation, painful, diſtaſteful or imbicter'd, which the Author ot Nature 
infliats on the Soul, as a pain naturally conſequent to her being depriv'd of Good. * Reaſon alone 
had nor been ſufficient to carry her to it, wherefore this paintul and vexing Senſation is ſuper- 
14ded to quicken her. Thence I conclude, that in any Paſhon wharſoever, all the Motions of the 
Syoul rowards Good, are the Motions of Love. Burt as we are aftetted with divers Senfaticns, ac- 
cording to the various Circumſtances that attend the View of Good, and the Motion of the Soul 
towards it; ſo we come to confound our Senſations with the Commotions of the Soul, and to 


T imagine as many different Motions in the Paſhons, as there are different Senſations. 


elſewhere, Adam might, whenever he pleaſed, flop the Motion of the Animal Spirits that produce Pain: So that, if he ever felt pain, "twas * 
becauſe he conſented to feel it ; or rather he never felt any, becauſe he never had a mind to feel it. d 


Upon this head it muſt be obſerved that Pain is a true and real Evil, and no more the Priyation . 


of Pleaſure, than Pleaſure the Privation of Pain : for there is a great difterence betwixt not feel- 
ing or being depriv'd of ſuch a Senfation of Pleaſure, and the attual enduring of Pain: So'that 
every Evil 1s not preciſely ſo, becauſe it deprives us of Good, bur only that Evil, as I have ex- 


lain'd, that is withour us, or is not a Modification of our Soul. Nevertheleſs as by Goods and - 


vils we commonly underftand things good or evil, and not the Senfations of Pleafureand Pain, 
which are rather the natural Tokens by which the Soul diſtinguiſhes Good from Evil, it may be 
faid methinks without Equivocation, that Evil is nothing bur the privation of Good, and thar the 
natural motion of the Soul, that removes us from Evil, is the ſame with that which carries us to 
good; for in brief, all natural Motion being an Impreſhon of the Author of Nature, whoſe _ 
centers in himſelf, and who can incline us only towards himſelf : The true Motion of the 5 
is always eſſentially the Love of Good, and but accidentally an Averſion from Evil. 

| grant that Pain may be confider'd as an Evil, and in that ſenſe the Motion of the Pafſions, 
which is ftir'd up by ir, is not real, ſince we never will Pain; and though we poſitively will the 
abſence of Pain, yet *ris only becauſe we poſitively will the Preſervation or Perfetion of our Being- 

The third thing to be oblerr'd in every Paſſion is the Senfarion that artends them; the Senſation 
of Love, Hatred, Defire, Joy, Sorrow, which are all different in the difterent Paſſions. 

The fourth rhing is a new Determination of the courſe of the Animal Spirits and Blood to the 
outward and inward parts of the Body. Before the View of the Obje&t of the Paſſion, the vital 
Spirirs were diſpers'd throughout the whole Body, tor wa? bmegn of all its parts in general 
but at the appearance of that new Object, all this Order and Oeconomy is difturb'd, and molt part 
of the Spirits are thrown into the Muſcles of the Arms, Legs, Face, and other exreriour parts 
the Body, to put them in a diſpoſition ſuitable ro the ruling Paſſion, and to give ir ſuch a geſture 
and motion, as are neceflary for the obtaining or avoiding the imminent Good or Evil: Bur it 15 
own Forces are inſufficient tor its occaſions, theſe ſame Spirits are diſtributed in Tuch a manner as 
make it machinally utter certain words and cries; and which diftuſe over the Face and the relt 0f 


the Body, ſuch an air and comportment, as is capable of aQtuating others with the ſame Paſhon 
it 
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it ſelt is poſſeſs d with. For Men and Beaſts having a mutual cohelfion by the Eyes and- Ears; 
when any one of them is in a vigleht Commotion, it neceſſarily afteQs the Spettarors and Heg- 
rers, and naturally makes upon their. Imagination ſuch an Impreſſion as troubles them, -and. itioves 
them to preſerve it. —_ | 

As to the reſt of the Animal Spirits, they violently deſcend into the Heart, Lungs, Liver, 
Spleen, and other Vi/cera, thence to draw contributions, and to haſten thoſe parts to-tend; forth 
a ſufficient and timely ſupply of Spirits, necetlary to preſerve the Body in that extraordinary Con- 
tention. 

The fifth thing is a ſenſible Commotion of the Soul, who feels her felf agitated by an unex- 
pected overflow of Spirits. This ſenſible Commotion of the Soul always attends that Motion 
of the Spirits, that the Soul may participate of all that aftects the Body ; even as the Motion of 
Spirirs is raiſed in the Body, when the Soul is carried toward any Objett. - For the Body and 
Soul being mutually united, their Motions are reciprocal. © _ 

The fixth thing are ſeveral Senſations of Love, Hatred, Joy, Defire, Sorrow,” that are produ- 
ccd, not by the latellectual view of Good or Evil, as thoſe that have been already mention'd, 
but by the various concuthons that are cauſed in the Brain by the Animal Spirits. 

The ſeventh thing is a certain Senſation of Joy, or rather internal Satisfaction, which detains 
the»Soul in her Paſhon, and affures her that ſhe is in the fitteſt Srate the can be, in reference ro 
the Object ſhe conſiders. This internal fatisfattion atrends all the Paihons whatſoever, whether 
they proceed from the fight of an Evil, or from the fight ot a Good, Sorrow as well as Joy. This 
latisfaction makes all the Paſſions pleaſant, and induces us to yield our conſent, and give up our 
{clves to them; and 'tis that ſatisfaction which muſt be overcome by the Delights ot Grace, and 
the Comforrs of Faith and Reaſon. For as the Joy of the Mind is the refult of a certain or evi- 
dent Knowledge that we are in the beſt ſtate that can be in relation to the Objects perceivid by 
the Underſtanding; ſo the pleaſantneſs of the Paſhons is*a natural conſequence of that confuſed 
Senſation we have of being in the beſt ſtate we can be in reference to thole things we perceive 
by our Senſes. Now 'tis by the Joy of the Mind, and the Comforts of Grace, that the falſe de- 
light of the Paſhons, which makes us Slaves to ſenſible Goods, mult be vanquiſhed. 

All the forementioned things are to be found in all the Paſſions, unleſs they be raiſed. by con- 
fuſed Senſations, and that the Mind perceive not the Good or Evil from whence they proceed ; 
for then 'tis plain that they have not the three firſt qualifications. Ir likewiſe rs that all 
theſe things are not tree, fince they are in us withour our Conſent, and even againlt it ſince the 
Sin z but that the Conſent of our Will is the only thing which is really in our power. However 
E will be tit to explain all theſe things more at large, and to make them more ſenſible by ſome 


ſtances. 

Let us ſuppoſe a Man to whom an Afﬀront has been aCtually ofter'd, or one whoſe Imagination 
is either naturally ſtrong and lively, or over-heated by ſome Accident, as a Diſeaſe or a Surfeir 
of Sorrow and Melancholy. This Man in his Cloſet fancies that ſuch a one, who perhaps does 
not think upon him, is willing and ready to wrong him. The ſenfible View, or the Imagination 
o the -;- betwixt the Attions of his Enemy and his own defigns, will be the Cauſe 
of his Faſhon. 

That the Motion of this Man's Will may acquire ſome new determination, it is not abſolute- 
ly neceſſary that he ſhould receive, or imagine he receives any Attront ; tor *tis ſufficient that his 
Mind only ſhould think on it, without his Body's being concern'd in it. However as this new 
determination would not be the determination of a Paſhon, but only a moſt weak and languiſhing 
Inclination ; "Tis better to {uppoſe that ſome great oppolition is aCtually made to this. Man's 
Deſigns, or that he ſtrongly tancies that it will be ſo, than to make another Suppoſition, where- 
in the Senſes and Imagination are little or not at all concern'd. 

The ſecond thing to be conhider'd in this Man's Paſſion, is an increaſe of the Motion of his 
Will towards that Good, of which#his real or pretended Enemy endeavours to deprive him : the 
ſtronger the oppoſition is, or appears, the more confiderable will be the increaſe. He at firſt 
hates his Adverſary, only becauſe he loves that Good, and his Hatred againſt him grows in pro- 
portion to his Love for itz becauſe the Motion of the Will in the Paſſion of Hatred is at bottom 
nothing elſe but a Motion of Love; that Motion of the Soul towards Good not differing from 
that by which ſhe avoids its Privation, as has been already obſerv'd. 

The third thing is a Senſation ſuitable ro that Paſſion, in our Inſtance *tis a Senfation of Ha- 
tred. Bnt though the Motion of Hatred be the fame With that of Love, yet the Senſation of 
Hatred is altogether difterent from that of Love, as any one may experience in himſelf. Motions 
are Aftions of the Will, but Senſations are Modifications of the Mind. The Motions of the Will 
are natural Cauſes of the Senſations of the Mind ; and theſe Senſations of the Mind reci y 
encourage and keep up the Motions of the Will in their Determination. The Senſation of Hatred 
is in the Man before us, the natural reſult of the Motion of his Will, excited upon the view of 
Evil, and this Motion is afterwards maintained by the Senfation it hath produc 

Whar we have juſt now ſaid of this Man might happen to him, though he had not a Body. 
But becauſe he's made up of two Subſtances naturally united, the Motions of his Soul are com- 
municated to his Body, and thoſe of his Body to his Soul; fo that the new Determination, or 
the increaſe of the Motion of his Will, naturally cauſes a new Determination in the Motion of 
the Animal ——_ which is always difterent in all the Paſſions, though the Motion 6f the Soul 
be {tl almoſt the ſame. | Ti 
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The Spirits therefore are violently driven into the Arms, Legs and Face, to diſpoſe the Body in 
a manner adapted to the Paſſion, and to ſhed over the Face the Look of an injured Perſon, with 
reference to 21! the Circumſtances of the Injury receiv'd, and to the Quality and Capacity both of 
the Agent and Patient. That Expanſion of the Spirits is ſo much the more ſtrong, abundant and 
quick, as the Good is greater, the Oppoſition more vehement, and the Brain livelyer afteQed. 

And therefore if the Perſon whereof we ſpeak only imagine himfelt injur'd, or if he receive 
a real but Night injury, that makes no conſiderable concuſſion in the Brain, the Expanſion of th: 
Animal Spirits will prove weak and languiſhing, and perhaps infufficient to alter the natural and 
ordinary Diſpoſirion of the Body. Bur 1t the Outrage be exceeding great, or the Imagination en- 
flam'd, the Brain will be extraorcinarily ſhaken, and the Spirits 1o violently diſpers'd, that in a 
moment they will imprint on the Face and Body the Tn of the ruling Paſſion. If he be 
ſtrong enough to obtain the Viftory, his Countenance will be fierce and threatning. ' If weak and 
unable to withſtand rhe overwhelming Evil, he will appear humble and ſubmiſſive. His Moans 
and Tears naturally exciting in the SpeCtators, and even in his Enemy Motions of Pity, he will 
draw from thence thoſe ſuccours which he could not expe& from his own ſtrength. True it is, 
that if the Spirits and Fibres of the Brain, in the Spettators and Adverſary of that unhappy Wretch, 
be already agitated with a violent Morion, contrary to that which breeds Compaſhon in the Soul, 
the bemoanings of the Diſtreſs'd will but increaſe their Fury ; and ſo would his undoing be intvi- 
table, ſhould he always keep the ſame Countenance and Aſpe&t. But Nature has provided tor ir, 
tor at the fighr of the imminent loſs of a great * good, there are naturally produced on the Face 
ſuch ſtrange and ſurprizing Charatters of Rage and Deſpair, as to diſarm the moſt Barbarous Ene- 
mies, and to make them as it were unmovable. That trighttull and unexpetted fight of the Li- 
neaments of Death, drawn by the Hand of Nature upon the Face of an untortunate Perſon, ſtops 
in the very Enemy, ſtricken therewith, the Motions of the Spirits and Blood, that carried him to 
Revenge; and in that favourable moment of Audience, Nature printing again an humble ſubmifl- 
five air upon the Face of the poor Wretch, that begins to entertain ſome hopes, becauſe of the 
unmovableneſs, and alreration of rhe Countenance, of his Enemy, the Animal Spirits of that E- 
nemy receive a new determination, of which they were not capable a moment before; and this 
Machinal Motion of Compaſſon which he yields to, inclines the Soul to yield to the Pleas cf 
Charity-and Mercy. | 

Becauſe a Man taken up with a Paſſion cannot, without a great plenty of Spirits, produce or 
preſerve in his Brain an Image of ' his Miſery livel _ nor a Concuſſon ſufficiently ſtrong, 
to give his Body an extraordinary and conſtrain'd Diſpoſition : the correſponding Nerves withur 
the Body receive upon his fight of rhe Evil, the Concuſſions and Agitations that are neceſſary to 
infuſe, into all the Veſſels that communicate with the. Heart, fit Humonrs, to the producing fuck 
Spirits as the Paſſion requires. For the Animal Spirits ſpreading through the Nerves that go to 
the Liver, Spleen, Pancreas, and all the other Vi/cera, agitate and ſhake-them, and by their Agi- 
_ force out ſuch Humours as thoſe parts keep in reſerve, for the Wants and Exigencies of 

achine. 

But if thoſe Humours always flowed in the ſame manner into the Heart, if they received an 
equal Fermentation in different times, and the Spirits, that are made of them, regularly afcend- 
ed into the Brain, we ſhould not ſee ſuch haſty Changes in the Motions of the Paſſions. For 
inſtance, the fight of a Magiſtrate would not ſtop, of a ſudden, the extravagant Tranſports of an 
enraged Perſon, perſuing his Revenge; and his Face, all fiery with Blood and Spirits, would not 
in an inſtant turn pale and wan for tear of Puniſhment. 

So, to hinder thoſe Humours that are mixed with the Blood from entering the Heart conſtant- 
ly in the ſame manner, there are Nerves that ſurround all the Avenues thereof, which being com- 
preſſed or dilated by the Impreſſon, that the fight of the ObjeQt, and the —__ of the tas {- 


nation produce in the Spirits, ſhut up or open the way to thoſe Humours. leſt the ſaid Hu- ; 
mours ſhould undergo the fame Agitation and Fermentation In the Heart in divers times; there 


are other Nerves that cauſe the —_—_— of it, which being not equally agitated in the different 
Motions of the Spirits, drive not the Blood with the ſame torce into the Arteries. Other Nerves 
ſpread through the Lungs, diſtribute the Air to the Heart, by conſtringing or relaxing ſeveral 

ranches of the Trachea uſed in Reſpiration, and order the Fermentation of the Blood proportio- 
nably to the Circumſtances of the predominant Paſhon. 

Laſt of all, to regulate with the greateſt Accuracy and Readineſs the Courſe of the Spirits, 
there are Nerves ſurrounding the Arteries, as well thoſe that end in the Brain, as thoſe that car- 
ry the Blood into the other parts of the Body ;' ſo that the Concuſſion of the Brain, which accom- 
panies the unexpeCted Sight of ſome Circumſtance, tor which tis convenient that the Motions of 
the Paiſion ſhould be aker'd, ſuddenly determines the Courſe of the Spirits tro the Nerves thus 
ſurrounding the Arteries; that by their Contrattion they may ſhut up the Paſſage to the Blood 
that aſcends into the Brain, and by their Dilatarion lay ir-open to that which runs into all the 
other Parts of the Body. | | 

When thoſe Arteries that carry the Blood to the Brain are free and open; and on the contrary, 
thoſe that diſperſe it through the reſt ot the Body are ſtrongly bound up by theſe Nerves, 'the 


Head mult all be full of Blood, and the Face appear all fiery ; but ſome Circumſtance altering the 


Commotion of the Brain, that cauſed that Diſpoſicion in the Nerves, the Arteries that were {trait 

bound are looſened, and on the contrary, the Arteries of the Brain ſtrongly contratted. Then is 

the Head emptied of Bloud, the Face covered with Paleneſs. and the ſmall quantity of _ 
. whic 
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ww hich iſſues from the Heart, and which the Nerves before mentioned admir into it, as the Feel 
to kezp in Life, deſcends moſt or all into the lower parts of the Body; the Brain-wants Animal 
Snirits, and all the reſt of the Body is ſeized with Weakneſs and Trembling., | 

' To explain and prove the Particulars of what we have mentioned, ir would be neceſſary to Five 
a genzrat Knowledge of Phy/ic&s, and a parcicular of the Humane Body ; but thoſe ti70 Sciences 
ate (tilt too impertct ro be treared of with as much* Accuracy as I could Wiſtt: befides rhar, 
jhould I procced farther in this Matter, it would carry me too tar trom my Subject ; and rhere- 
fore I only defign here to give a grols and general Idea of the Pafſtons, and am facisfhed, provided 
that this Idea be nor talſc. | PEE 

Thoſe Concuthons of the Brain, and Mortigns of the Blood and Spirits, are the fourth thing to 
be found in every P:xthon, and produce the fitth, namely the ſenſible Commorions of the Soul. 

Ar the very Inſtant that the Animal Spries are driven trom the Brain into the reſt of the Body, 
to produce ſuch Motions as are fit to keep up the Patſhion; the Soul is carried rowards the good 
perceived : and this more-or leſs {trongly, according as the Spirits come down trom the Brain 
with more or lels vehemence ; tor 'cis that Concufhon of the Brain whack agitates the Soul and 
the Animal Spirits. 

The Motion of the Soul towards Good is ſo much ſtronger, as the View of Good is more ſenſible 
and apparent ; and the Motion of the Spirits thar proceed from the Brain, and flow'into the other 

xarts of the Body, is the more violent, as the Vibration of the Fibres of the Brain, cauſed by rhe 
Lotion of rhe Object or of the Imagination, is more forcible; becauſe that Concuſkon of rhe 
Brain occationing a more ſentible and lively View of Good, neceſſarily makes the Commotion of 
ti: Soul in the Paſhons to jncreate proportionably to the Morion of the Spirits. 

Theſe Commotions of the Soul arc not difterent trom thoſe that immediately follow the In- 
wlectual View of Good, which we have mentioned betore : only they are ffronger and livelyer, 
becauſe of the Union ot rhe Soul and Body, and the ſenfiblenelſs of the View that produces them. 

The ſixth rhing to be met with is the Senſarion of the Paſhon , the Sentarion of Love, Hatred, 
Deftre, Joy or Sorrow. - This Senſation is not at all difterent from that which has been tpoken ot; 
only *ris livelyer, becauſe the Body has a greater ſhare in ir : bur *ris always attended with contu- 
{ed Senſation of Satistaction, that makes all the Paſſions gratetul 5; which is the laſt thing ro be 
tound in each of them, as has been already hinted. | 

The Cauſe of this laſt Senfarion is ſuch, Ar the ſight of the Object of a Paſſion, or of any new 
Circumſtance, part of the Animal Spirits are driven trom the Head to the outward Parts of the 
Body, to put it in the Diſpoficion that the Paſhon requires z rogether with which ſome other 
Spirics make a violent deſcent into the Heart, Lungs, and other Vi/cera, to draw from thence 
tae necel{ary Supplies, as has been already ſufficiently explained. Now the Body is never in a 
convenient State, bur rhe Soul relithes it wirh great Satisfaction; whereas it is never in a State 
contrary to its Good and Preſervation, but that ſhe endures it with pain. And therefore when we 
tollow the Motions of our Pathons, and ſtop nor the Courſe of the Spirits, which the View of 
the Object of the Paſſion produces in rhe Body, to put in ir the moſt convenient State with rela- 
t:0n to that Object, the Soul by Nature's Law is afteQed with a Senſation of Satisfaction and De- 
light, becauſe her Body is in the Diſpoſirion ir requires : whereas when, according to the Laws 
vi Reaſon, rhe Soul ſtops the Current of the Spirits, and withſtands thoſe Paſhons, the ſuffers 2 
Pain proportionable to the Evil that may from thence ariſe to the Body. 

For as the Reflettion that the Soul makes upon her 1elt is neceffarily bis er with the Joy 
or Sorrow of the Mind, and afterwards with the Joy or Sorrow of the Senſes ; when doing her 
Duty, and ſubmitting to the Orders of God, the is confcious that ſhe is in a due and convenient 
ſtare; or when having given her ſelf up to her Paſhons, the is afterwards afteted with Remorlie, 
which teaches her that ſhe is in a corrupt Diſpoſition: So the Courle of the Spirits raiſed for the 
good of the Body, is firſt attended with ſenſible, and atterwards with Spiritual Joy or Sorrow, 
according as the Courſe of the Animal Spirits is retarded or promoted by the Will. 

There is however this notable difterence herwixt the Intellectual Joy that attends the clear 
Knowledge of the good Eſtate of rhe Soul, and the ſenfible Pleafure that accompanies the contu- 
ſed Senfarion of the good diſpoſition of the Body ; that rhe intellectual Joy is folid and ſubſtan- 
tial, without Remorſe, and as immutable as its Original Caufe, the Truth; whereas ſenſible Joy 
is almoſt ever followed with the Sorrow of the Mind, or the Kemorſe of the Conſcience, and is 
as reltleſs and fickle, as the Paſſion or Agiration of the Blood from whence it proceeds. To con- 
clude, the tirlt is for the moſt part attended with an excceding Joy of the Senſes when it-is derived 
from the Knowledge of the great good thar the Soul poſtefſes; whereas the other is very rarely ac- 
companied with any great Joy of the Mind, though it proceeds trom a Good, confiderable for the 
Body, but contrary to the Good or Pertection of the Soul. | 

Tis neverthelcls true, That without rhe Grace of our Lord, th&#ſarisfattion the Soul reliſhes 
when the gives her felt up ro her Paſſions is more gratetul, rhan that which ſhe enjoys when ſhe 
tolluws the Rules of Reaſon; which larisfattion is the Source of all the Diſorders that have at- 
tended the Origiual Sin, and would have made us all Slaves ro our Paſſions, had not the Son of 
God rid us from their Tyranny, by the Delectation of his Grace. For what I have ſaid on behalf 
of the Joy of the Mind in oppoſition to the Joy ot the Senſes, is only true amongſt rite Chriſtians, 
and was altogether tallc in the Mourhs of Sezeca, Epricxris, and all the moſt rational of the Hea-: 
then Philojophers, becadtc the 1oks of Chriſt is only ſiccer ro thole thar belong 'to him, and his 
Buthen only lhobt, when his Grace he!ps us to ſupport the Weight of ir. 
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CHA P. IV. 


That the P leaſure and Motion of the Paſſuons engage us in Erronrs, and falſe 
Judgments about Good , That we onght continually to reſiſt them. How to 
umpugn Libertiniſm. 


At L thoſe general Qualities and Effects of the Paſſions, that we have hitherto treated of, are 
' not free, they are in us without our Leave, and nothing but the Conſent of our Will is 
wholly in our Power. The View or Apprehenſhion of Good is naturally followed with a Motion 
of Love, a Senſation of Love, a Concuthon of the Brain, a Motion of the Spiries, a new Com- 
motion of the Soul that*ncreaſes the firſt Motion of Love, a new Senſation of' the Soul, rhat 
likewiſe augments the firſt Senſation of Love, and laſtly, a Senſation of Saristattion which re: 
compenſes the Soul for the Bodies being in a convenient State. All this happens to the Soul and 
Body naturally and mechanally ; that is, withour her having any part in ir, nothing bur her Con- 
ſent being her own real Work. This Conſent we muſt regulate, preſerve, and keep free, in ſpice 
of all the Struggle and Attempts of the Paſhons. We ought to ſubmit our Liberty to none but 


God, and to yield to nothing but to the Voice of the Author of Nature, to inward Evidence, and. 


Conviction, and to the ſecret Reproaches of our Reaſon. We ought never to conſent, but when 
we plainly ſee, we ſhould make an ill Uſe of our Liberty, in with-holding our Conſent. This is 
the principal Rule ro be obſerv'd tor the avoiding of Errour. 

God only makes us evidently perceive, That we ought to yield ro what he requires of us; to 
him alone therefore we ought to devote our Services. There is no Evidence in the Allurements 
and Cirefles, in the Threats and Frightnings cauſed . in us of the Paſſons , they are only conftu- 
ſed and obſcure Senſations, ro which we muſt never yield up our ſelves. We muſt wait till all 
thoſe falſe Glimpſes of the Paſſions vaniſh, till a purer Light illuminates us, till God ſpeaks in- 
wardly to us. , We muſt enter within our ſelves, and there ſeek him that never leaves us, that 
always enlightens us. He ſpeaks low, bur his Voice is diſtin, his Light is weak, but pure. Bur 
no, his Voice is 3s ſtrong as 'tis diſtin, and his Light is as bright and attive as *tis pure. But 
our Paſſions continually keep us from home, and by their Noife and Darkneſs, hinder us from 


. being GY his Voice, and illuminated by his Light. He ſpeaks even to thoſe that ask him 


times 


no Queſtions; and thoſe, whom Paſſions have carried fartheſt trom him, tail not yer many 
a two-edged 


to hear ſome of his Words, but loud, threatning, aſtoniſhing Words, /harper 7 


Sword, piercing into the inmoſt Receſles of the Sox/, and diſcerning the Thoughts and Deſigns of *_ 


the Heart. For all things are open to his Eyes, and he cannot fee the unruly AQtions of Sinners, 
without laſhing them inwardly with ſmarting Reproofs. We mutt then re-enter into our ſelves, 
and approach near him ; we muſt interrogate him, liften to him, and obey him, tor by always 
liſtning to him, we ſhall never he deceived , and always obeying him, we thall never be ſubjett- 
ed to the Inconftancy of the Paffions, and the Mileries due to Sin. 

' We muſt not, like ſome pretenders to Wit, whom the Violence of Paſſion has reduced to the 
Condition of Beaſts ; who, having a long time deſpiſed the Law of God, ſeem at laſt to have 
retained no Knowledge of any other than zhat of rheir infamous Paſſhons : We muſt nor, 1 ſay, 
imagine, as do thoſe Men of Fleſh and Blood, thart ir is following God, and obeying the Voice 
of . 09 Author of Nature, to give up our ſelves to the Motions of Paſſions, __ to comply 
with the ſecret Defires of our rt: This is the utmoſt poſhble Blindneſs, 'ris, according to 
St. Paul, the temporal Puniſhment of Impiety and Idolatry, that is to fay, che Deſert of the 
moſt enormous Crimes. And herein indeed the greatneſs of this terrible Puniſhment conliſts, that 
inſtead of allaying the Anger of God, as do all the others in this World, it continually exaſperates 
and encreaſes it, till that dreadful Day comes, wherein his juſt Wrath ſhall break our to the Con- 
fulioff of Sinners. : 

Their Argnings however ſeem likely enough, as being agreeable to common Senſe, countenanc'd 
by the Paffons, and ſuch, I am ſure, as all rhe Oy of Zeno could never overth:ow. We 
muſt love Good, fay they ; Pleaſure is the Sign which Nature has aftix'd to it to make it known, 
and that Sign can never be fallacious, fince God has inſtituted it to diſtinguiſh Good from Evil. 
We muſt avoid Evil, ſay they again ; Pain is the Charatter which Nature has annex'd to it, and 
a Token in which we cannot be miſtaken ; fince it was inſtituted by God for the diſtinguiſhing 
it from Good. We feel Plg@ſure in complying with our Paſſions, Trouble and Pain in oppoling 
them; and therefore the Author of Nature will have us to give up our elves to our Paſſions. a 
never to refiſt them, fiace the Pleaſure and Pain wherewith he afteQts us in thoſe Caſes, are the 
intallible Cr7rerion of his Will. And conſequently, ir is to follow God, ro comply with the De- 
fire of ovr Hearts; and 'ris to obey his Voice, to yield to the Inſtin&t of Nature, which moves 
us ro the ſatisfying our S2nſes and our Paſhons. This is their way of Reaſoning, whereby they 
confirm themſelves in their infamous Opinions : And thus they think to ſhun the ſecret Reproots 
ot their Reaſon; and in Puniſhment of their Crime God ſuffers them to be dazzled by thoſe falſe 
Glimplzs; delufive Glarings, which blind them inſtead of inlightning them, and ſtrike them with 


-{uch an infenſible Blindneſs, as they do not 1" much as wiſh to be cured of it. God delivers 


them 
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them 10 a reprobate Senſe, he gives them up to the Defires of their corrupt Heart z to ſhametul 
P.uhons. to Actions unworthy of Men, as the Holy Sctipture ſpeaks, thar having formed thein- 
teivez by their Debauches, they may to all Eternity be the fit Sacrifice of his Vengeance. 

Bur leg us ſolve this Difficulty which they offer. The Sett of Zen, not knowing how to un- 
tic the Knot, has cur ir, by denying that Pleaſure is a Good, ard Pain an Evil: Bur that's roo 

enrurous a Stroke, and a Subtertuge unbecoming Philoſophers, and very unlikely, I am ſure, rv 
convert thote who are convinc'd by Fc a rn That a great Pain is a great Evil Since there- 
tore Zeno, and all his Heathen " by, cannot folve rhe Difficulty ot the Eprexres, we mult 
111ve recourſe to a more ſolid and inlightned Philoſophy. 

"Tis rrue, that Pleaſure is Good, and Pain Evil ; and- that Pleaſure and Pain have been join'd 
by the Author of Nature to the Ute of certain Things, by which we judge whether they are Good 
or Evil, which make us perſue the Good and fly from the Evil, and almoſt ever tollow the Mo- 
tions of the Paſkons. All rhis is true, bur relates only to rhe Body, which to preſerve, and keep 
long a Lite much like to thar of Braſts, we mult ſufter our ſelves to be ruled by our Paſſions and 
Petires. The Senfes and Paſhons are only given us for the good of the Body ; ſenfible Pleature 
is the indelible CharaQter which Nature has affix'd to the Uſe of certain Thi thar withour 
putting our Reafon to the trouble of examining them, we might j- rang Sg oy them for the 
preſervation of the Body ; but not with intent that we ſhould love them: For we ought only 16 
love thole Things which Reaſon undoubtedly maniteſts ro be our Good. 

We are Reaſonable Beings; and God, who is our Sovereign Good, requires not of us a blind, 
an initinctive, a compell'd Love, as I may fay, but a Love of Choice, an enlightned Love, a Love 
that tubmits to him our whole JiucelleQtual and Moral Powers. He inclines us to the Love of 
him, in thewing us by the Light that atrends the DeleQtarion of his Grace, thar he is our Chief 
Good ; but he moves us towards the Good of the Body only by InftinQ and a contuſed Senſation 
ot Picaſure, becauſe rhe Good of the Body is undeſerving of either the Artention of our Mind, 
or the Exerciſe of our Reaſon. 

Moreover, our Body is not onr ſelves ; 'tis ſomething that belongs to us, and, abſolutely 
ſpeaking, we cannot ſubſift without ir: The Good of the Body therefore is not py (ce rg 
Good , tor Bodies can be bur the Good of Bodies. We may make uſe of them for the y, 
bur we muſt not be taken up with them. Our Soul has alſo her own Good, v2. rhe only Good 
that is ſuperiour to her, the only one that preſerves her, that alone produces in her Senſations of 
Pteaſure and Pain : For indeed none of the ObjeQs of rhe Senſes can of themſelves give us any 
Senſation of them , it is only God who affures us of their Prefence, by the Senfarion he gives us 
of them; which is a Truth that was never underſtood by the Heathen Philoſophers. - 

We may and muſt love that which isable to make us ſenfible of Pleaſure, I grant it : But by that 
very Reaſon we ought only to love God, becauſe he only can a&t upon our Soul , and the utmoſt 
that ſenſible Obj can do, is to move the Organs of our Senſes. But what matters ir, 
you'll Y, from whence thoſe grateful Senſations come ? L will taſte *em. O thou eful 
Wretch ! know the Hand that ſhowres down Good upon thee. You require of a juft 
God nnfuſt Rewards : You defire he ſhould recompence you for the Crimes you commit againſt 
him, and even at the very time of committing them z you make uſe of his immutable Win, 
which is the Order and Law of Nature, to wreſt from him undeſerved Favours ; for with a 
guilty Managery you produce in your Body ſuch Motions as oblige him to make you reliſh all 
{orrs of Pleatures. But Death ſhall diffolve that Body ; and God, whom you have made ſubſer- 
vient to your unjuſt Deſires, will make you ſubſervient to his Juſt Anger, and mock at you in his 
turn. 

Tis very hard, I confeſs, that the Enjoyment of Corporex Good ſhould be attended with 
Pleaſure, and that the Pofſeſhon of the Good of the Soul ſhould often be conjoin'd with Pain 
and Anguiſh. We may indeed believe ir to be a great Diſorder, by this Reaſon, that Pleaſure 
being the Charafter of Good, and Pain of Evil, we ought to polſels' a Sarisfaftion infinitely great- 
er in loving God, than in making uſe of ſenfihle Things; fince He is the true, or rather the only 
Good of the Mind. So doubtlets will it be one Day, and ſo was it moſt probably before Sin 
entred into the World : At leaft, *ris very certain, that before the Fall Man ſuffered no Pain in 
diſcharging his Dury. | | 

Bur God is withdrawn from us fince the Fall of Ad. , he is no more our Good by Nature, 
but only by Grace ; we feel now no "_ and Satistattion in the Love of him, and he rather 
thruſts us from, than draws us to him. If we follow him, tz gives us a Rebuff, if we run af- 
ter him, he _—_ us z _ -- wood —_— in our Perſuir, w continues to handle us more ſe- 
verely, by inflicting very lively and ſenſible Pains upon us. And when, being weary of walking 
through the rough and Rony Ways of Vertue, withour being ſupported by the Repaſt of Good, 
or ftrengthned by any Nouriſhment, we come to feed upon ſenſible Things, he faftens us ro them 
by the reliſh of Pleaſure, as though he would reward us for turning! back from him,- to run after 
cvunterteir Goods. - In ſhort, fince Men have finn'd, it ſeems, God is not pleas'd that ſhould 
lore him, think upon him, or eſteem him their only and ſovereign Good. Ir is only by the de- 
lectable Grace of Chriſt our Mediator, that we ſenſibly perceive that God is our proper Good. 
For Pleature being the fenfible Mark of Good, we then perceive God to be our Good, when the 
Grace of our Redeemer makes us love him with Pleaſure. 

Thus the Soul not knowing her own Good, either by a clear View, or by Senſation, without 
the Grace of Ze/zs Chriſt, the rakes the Good of the Body tor her own; ſhe loves it, and cloſes 
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to it with a ſtricter Adheſion by her Will, than ever ſhe did by the #-/t In/}:14tion of Nature, 
For Corporeal Good being now the only one lett thar is ſenfible, muſt needs operate upon Man 
with more Violence, ſtrike his Brain livelier, and conſequently be tele and imagized-by the Soul 
in a more ſenſible manner: And the Animal Spirits receiving a more vehement Agitation, the Will 
by conſequence muſt love it with a greater Ardency and Pleaſure. 

The Soul might betore Sin blor our of her Brain the too lively Image of Corporeal Good, an.l 
ditkpare the ſenſible Pleaſure this Image was atrended with. The Body being ſubject ro the Mind, 
the Soul might on a ſudden ſtop the quavering Concuſſion of rhe Fibres of the Brain, and the Com: 
motion of the Spirits, by the meer Conſideration of her Duty : Burt ſhe loſt that Power by Sir, 
Thole Traces of the Imagination, and thoſe Motions of the Spirits, depend no more upon her ; 
whence it nece!Jarily follows, that the Pleaſure, which by the Inſtitution of Nature is conjoin'l 
to thoſe Morions and Traces, mult uſurp rhe whole Poſſeihon of the Heart. * Man cannot long 
refit that Pleaſure by his own Strength ; 'ris Grace that muſt obtain a perfect Victory ; Reaſon 
alone can never doe it : None but God, as the Author of Grace, can overcome himſelt as the Au- 
thor of Nature, or rather exorate himſelt as the Revenger of Adam's Rebellion. 

The $01cks, who had but a confuſed Knowledge of the Diſorders of Original Sin, could not 
anfiver the Eprcares. Their Felicity was bur Idea/, fince there is no Happineſs without Pleaſure, 
and no Plealurz to be ſenſibly perceiv'd by them in Vertuous Attions. They might teel indeed 
ſome Joy in following the Rules of their phantaſtick Vertuc ; becauſe Joy is a natural Conle- 
quence of the Conſciouſneſs our Soul has of being in the moſt convenient State. Thar Spiritual 
Joy might bear up their Spirits for a while, but was not ſtrong enough to withſtand Pain, and over- 
come Pleaſure. Secret Pride, and not Joy, made them keep their Countenance ; tor when no 
body was preſent, all their Wiſdom and Strength vaniſhed, juſt as Kings of the Stage loſe all 
their Grandeur in a Moment. 

[r is ror fo with thoſe Chriſtians that exaQMly follow the Rules of the Goſpel, Their Joy is 
{ulid, becauſe they certainly know, that they are in the moſt convenient State : Their Joy is great, 


_ becauſe the Good they poſleſs through Faith and Hope is Infinite ; for the Hope of a great Good 


is always attended with a great Joy ; and that Joy is ſo much livclicr, as the Hope 1s ſtronger, 
Lecauſe a ftrong Hope reprefenting the Good as preſent, neceſlarily produces Joy, as alſo that 1cn- 
ſible Pleature which ever.attends the Preſence of Good. Their Joy is not reſtleſs and uneatie, 
becauſe grounded on the Promiſes of God, confirm'd by the Blood of his Son, and cheriſhed by 
that inward Peace and unutterable Sweetneſs of Charity, which the Holy Ghoſt ſheds into their 
Hearts. Nothing can ſeparate them from their true Good, which they reliſh and take Compla-. 
cency in by the Dzlectarion of Grace. The Pleaſures of Corporeal Good are nor fo great as 
thole rhey feel in the Love of God. They love Contempt and Pain : They feed upon Dilgraces, 
and the Pleaſure they find in their Sufferings, or rather the Pleaſure they find in God, for whom 
they deſpiſe all the reſt, to unite themſelves to him, 1s ſo raviſhing and tranſporting, as to make 
them ſpeak a new Language, and even boaſt ; as the Apoſtles did of their Mileries and Abuſes, 
when they departed from the preſence of the Council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to 
ſuffer ſhame for the Name of FESUS. Such is the += 50068 of Mind in true Chriſtians, 
when they are moſt baſely attronted for the Detence of Truth. 

CHRIST being come to reſtore the Order which Sin had overthrown, and that Order re- 
quiring that the greateſt Goods be accompanied with the moſt ſolid Pleaſures ; ir is plain, that 
things ought to be in the manner we have ſaid. But we may farther confirm and ſtrengthen Rea- 
ton by Experience ; for 'tis known, that as ſoon as any Perſon has formed but the bare Reſolution 
ro deſpiſe all tor God, he is commonly aftetted with a Pleaſure or internal Joy, that makes him 
as lenlibly and lively perceive that God is his Good, as he knew it evidently betore. 

The true Chrittians aſſure us every Day, that the Joy they teel in an unmixt loving and ſerving 
God, is inexprefſible ; and *ris but reaſonable to believe the Relation they make of what happens 
within them. On the contrary, the Impious are perpetually vexed with horrible Diſquietudes 
and thoſe that are ſhar'd betwixt God and the World, partake of the Joys of the Juſt, and of 
the Vexations of the Impious : They complain of their Mileries, and 'ris reaſonable to believe 
thar their Complaints are not groundleſs. God ſtrikes Men to the Quick, and through the ve 
Heart, when they love any thing beſides him ; and 'tis this Stroke that cauſes a real Miſery. 

urs an excecding Joy into their Minds, when all their Adherencies are to him only, and that 

oy is the Spring of true Felicity. The Abundance of Riches and Elevation to Honours being 
without us, cannot cure us of the Wound God makes ; and Poverty and Contempt, that are 
likewiſe witaout us, cannot hurt us under the Almighty's ProteCtion. 

By what we have ſaid, *ris plain, That the Objects of the Paſhons are not our Good, that we 
muſt nor tollow their Motions, unleſs it be tor the Prelervation of Lite ; that ſenſible Pleaſure 
bears the like Proportion to Good, as Senfations to Truth z; and that as our Senfſes deceive us in 
Matters of Truth, fo do likewiſe our Paſſions in point of our Good ; that we ought to yield to 
the Delectation of Grace, becauſe ir evidently moves us to the Love of a true Good, is not fol- 
lowed with the ſecret Reproaches of Reaſon, as the blind Inſtinct and contuſed Pleaſure of the 
Paſſions ; but is always attended with a ſecret Jov, ſuitable to the good State we are in. Laſt of 
all, fince God alone can operate upon the Mind ot Man, he cannot find any Happineſs out ot 
Go4, unleſs we would ſuppoſe that God rewards Diſobedience, or that he commands to love 
more, what eſs deſerves to be love. 
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That the Perfeion of the Mind conſiſts in its Unon with God, by the Know- 
ledge of Truth, and the Love of Uertne; and contrariwiſe, that its Im- 
perſeftion proceeds only from its Dependency on the Body, cauſed by the 
Diſorder of the Seiſes and Paſſions... | +4 


\ aac 


6 thy ſhorteſt RefleQtion is ſufficient to let ys know, that the Good of the Mind muſt needs be 
ſomething of a Spiritual Nature, for our Bodies are much inferiour to, our Mind , they are 
unable to att upon it C their own ſtrength ; . they cannot immediately unite themſelyes to it ; 
laſtly, they are not intelligible of themſelves, and therefore cannct be its Good : whereas Spiri- 
tual things being intelligible of their own Na can be united. to the Mind, and nd 
be its Good, provided they be Sup-riour to it. . For that 4 thing may be the Good of the Mind, 
ir mult not only be Spiritual as it felt; bur it thuſt alſo be Superiour to it, that it may a& up- 
on it, enlighten it, and reward it fince otherwiſe ir cannot make it perfeCter and happier, nor by 
co:nlequence be its Good. Now, of all Intelligible or Spiritual things, God alone 1s thus Supe- 
ricur to the Mind ; whence it tollows. Thar nothing but God alone, either is, or can be, ourtrue 
Good; and that we cannot become either more happy or nbre perfect, but by enjoying him. 

Fyery one is perſuaded that the Knowledge of Truth, and the Love of tg Ham the Mind 
more perte£tt ; and that the Blindneſs of the Mind, and the ravdtionh of the lefſens its 
ce Perkel ion. The Knowledge of Truth, and the Love of Vertug, cannot then be any thing 
clic but the Union of the Mind ro God; or, if I may ſo ſpeak, a FPoſleffion of him: and, on 
the contrary, the Blindneſs of the Mind, and the Depravation of the Heart, can be nothing elſe 
bura teparation of the Mind from God, and its Union with ſomething Inferiour to it, vis. with 
the Body , fince that is the only Union that can make it imperfett a unhappy: And the 
to know the Truth, or to know things as far as they are agreeable to the Rules of Truth, is 
re:Ily ro know Ged. And to love Vertue, or to love things as far as they are amiable, or accord- 
ing co the Rules of Vertue, is to love him. 

The Mind is fituare, as it were, berwixt God and Bodies, betwixt Good and Evil, betweert 
that which enlightens, and that which blinds it z that which rules, and that which miſrules it; that 
which can make it perfe&t and happy, and that which can render it imperfe£t and miſerable. When 
it diſcovers ſcme Truth, or ſees things as they are in their own Nature it ſees them in the Ideas 
of God, that is, diſcovers them by a clear and diſtinCt view of what is in God them. 
For, as I have obſerved elſewhere, the Mind of Man contains not in it ſelf the ions or Ideas 
of all rhe Beings it is capable of perceiving : .*tis not the univerſal Being, and therefore cannot 
ſee 1h ir ſelf ſuch things as are diſtinguiſh" it ſelf. It does not inftruft or enlighten it ſelf, 
by conſulting with it ſelf, as being neither Perfeftion nor Light to it ſelf, ir ſtands in need to be* 
enlightned by the immenſe Li t.of Eternal Truth. Thus the Mind, by knowing Truth, is united 
to God, and in ſome manner knows and poſlelſes him. | - 
& may not only ſay, That a Mind perceiving the Truth, partly knows who compre- ' 
hends it; we may add alſo, That in foine ſort it. knows things -as God himſelf knows them. 
For the Mind knows their true Relati and ſo does God , the Mind ſees them in viewing the 
Pertections of God that repreſent them z God perceives them the ſame way : for God neither per- 
ceives by Senſe, nor I tion ; but ſees in himſelf, as being the IntelleQtual W the Cor- 
poreal and ble World, which he has created, * 'Tis the ſame with the Mind in its 
of Truth ;- it comes not to it by Senfation or Irhagination; for Senfations and Pantaſms 
but talſe Repreſentations of things to the Mind ; fo that whoſoever diſcovers the Truth, ſees it in 
the Intellettual World, ro which *tis united, and in which Good ſees it ; for this material and 
ſenſible World, is not intelligible of it ſelf: ſo that the Mind ſees in the Light of God as does 
God himſelf, all the things which it plainly ſees, though ir ſees them very imperfefitly and ſo ve- 
ty differently trom God 1n that reſpect. Thus when the Mind ſees Truth, it not is united 
1 God, pollefles and beholds God, bur alfo;ſces Truth in vne ſenſe as God himſelf ſees it. 

50 when we love according to the Rules of Vertue, we love God; for by regulating our Love 
according to theſe Rules, the Impreſſion of Love rowards him, which he continually | cre 
in our Heart, is not turn'd off by free Will, \nor chang'd into Self:-Love. The Mind at thar time 
freely tolloiws the Impreſſion which God gives : and God never giving any Impreſſion which does 
noc tend rowards him ;, fince he only acts tor himſelf, it is plain, That to love according to the 
Rules ot Vertue, is to love God. | 35 

Burt tis nor only ro love God , *tis likewiſe to love as God loves : He loves himſelf anly, and 
his Works bur becauſe they relate to his PerfeQtions, and proportionably to the d of Con- 
tormity they have with them , Ir being the fame Love by which God loves hi , and what- 
ever he has made or done. To love according to the Rules of Vertue, is to love God only, to 
love him in all things, and to love things proportionably as they partake of his Goodneſs and 
PurteEtions, lince this is to love thetn according to the Tatts they are lovely. -In ſhorr, I ro 

ove 
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the Mind : For Pleaſure, as I have often ſaid, is the ſenfible CharaQter, or wa þ of Good. But 
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love by the Impreſſion of the ſame Love by which God loves himſelf; for 'tis the Love by which 
God loves himſelf, and whatever elſe with relation to him, that animates us, when we 10ve"5 we 
ought: whence I conclude, That we then loye, as God loves. 

| F: is therefore evident, That the Knowledge of Truth, and the regular Love of Vertue, conſtitute 
all our PerteCtion, fince they are the coſtomary Attendants on our Union! with God; which alſo 
Re gs of him, as far as we ate'capable of it, jn this Lite : whereas the Blindneſs 
of the Mind, and the Deeaparion of the Heart, make our ImperteQion, and are the Reſults of the 
Union of our Soul and , As I have proved in ſeveral Places; ſhewing that we never know 
the Truth, nor love the real Good, when we follow the Impreflions of our Senſes, Imaginations, 


and Paſſons. ' I; +4 | 

All this is evident ; and yet Men, who all paſſionately defire the Perfeftion of their Being, care 
but little to increaſe the Union which they have with God z nay, they are continually at work 
ro hen and enlarge that which they have with things. The Cauſe of that ſur- 
prizing Diſorder cannor be too much explain'd. 

The Pofſeſhon of Good muſt naturally produce two Effefts in the Poſſeſſour ; at once muſt 
render him more perfet, and more happy + however it does not always fall out fo. Tis im- 
Worry indeed that the Mind ſhould aftually enjoy a Good, without being aQtually more perfeQ, 

tr it may happen that it aQually enjoys it, without being aQually happier. oſe that know 
Truth beſt. and love moſt the moſt lovely Goods, are always aCtually more perfeQt, than thoſe 
that live th blind Ignorance, and diſorderly Praftice; bur they are not always aQtually happier. 
It is even ſo with Evil; it ought at once to make both imperfe&t and tmhappy; but though ir 
always makes Men more im 


eQ, yer ir does not always make them more unhappy , or at leaſt 
makes them not — proportionably to its making them 1 . Venue is often birrer 
and diftaftful, whereas Vi 


ce is ſweet and pleaſant; ſo that ir is eſpecially by Faith and Hope, 
that pious Men are truly happy ; whilſt the wicked have the aQtual ments of Pleaſures 
and Delights. It ought not to be ſo indeed, but however it is ſo; Sin has brought forth thai 
Diſorder, as I ſaid in the foregoing Chapter, and that Diſorder is the principal Caufe, n6t only 
of the Corruption of our Morals, - but alſo of the and 3 of our Mind. . 


By that Diſorder it is that our Imagination perſuades it ſelf; that Bodies may be the Good of 


now of all the Pleaſures we enjoy upon Earth, the moſt ſenfible are thoſe which we imagine 

We Judge, though too inconfiderately without _ that Bodies can 
our . And 'tis ſo hard to oppoſe the Inftint of Nature, and to 
ents of the Senſes, thar the defign of it does not ſo much as come into our 
Mind. We think not on the Diſordets introduc'd by Sin. We confider not that Bodies can a& 
upon the Mind but as occafional Cauſes : that the Mind cannot immediately, or by it ſelf, enj 
no ol aggnt > oak g lrn Siendey enter ber pen NF v5 are by 1ts K | 
Love ; that God only is ſuperiour to it, can reward or puniſh it, by Senſations of Pleaſure of 
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EROS in a word, aft upon it. Thoſe Truths, though moſt evi- - 
dent to attentive Minds, are not however ſo po ro convince us, as is the deceiving Ex- 
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ſhen we confider ——_— ing as part of our ſelves, or look on our ſelves as a 
thing, we judge it our Good to be united to it; we love it, and this love is ſo ouck the aft 
as the thing, whereunto we think our ſelves united, ſeems to be a more confiderable part of the 
whole we make up together with it. Now there are two ſorts of Proofs, which Jum us 

eaſon. 


that a thing is part of our ſelf, v7z. the Inftint of Senſation, and the Evidence of 
By the InſtinCt of Senſation I am ng that my Soul 1s united to my Body, or that 
Body makes part of my Being; but I have no full Evidence of it, fince 1 it not by 


xx Reaſon, but by 


are rent, and I endure nothing, therefore, I ſay, my Cloaths are not my felf: my Hair is cut with 

out Pain, but cannot be pluck up without finare: that es the Philoſopticr, and he knows 

not what to determine. In the mean while this pemuenitty 
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Men that ſpiritual ſenſe :o help them to overcome the con Senſations, by which they are united 
ro their Body. For God, as the Avthor of Nature, inclines Minds to the love of him by 'a Know- 
ledge of Illumination, and not of Inſtin& ; and in all probability, *ris bur ſince the Fall that God, 
as the Author = - 5.ary Riga to pry rngars _ our light - at preſent ſo 
mighrily impair'd, as to be incapable of bringing us to God, being beſides continually weakn'd by 
comme pleaſure or -inſtintt, and rendred ineliectual | 1 Fa Bs 

We therefore diſcover by the light of the Mind, that we are united to God, and to the intel- 
leftual World which he contains; . and are convinced by Senſation, that we are united to our Body, 
and. by. it to the material and ſenſible World God has Created. But as our Senſations are . more 
lively, moving, frequent and laſting than our Illuminations, ſo *tis not ftrange that ous Senſa- 
tions ſhould agitate us, and quicken our love for ſenſible things ; whereas our Light diiſipates and 
vaniſhes, without producing any zeal and ardency for Truth. | 

Tis true that ſeveral Men are perſuaded that God is their real Good, love him as their -All, 
and carneſtly deſire ro ſtrengthen and increaſe their Union with him. Bur few evidently know, 
that by ys. on the Truth we unite our ſelves to God, as far as natural can atrain z 
that it iS a fort of Enjoyment of him, to contemplate the true Ideas of things ; and that that ab- 
{tracted view of ſome general and immutable Truths, on which all che particulars dep are 
Hights cf a Mind that ſequeſters it ſelf from the Body to unite it ſelf to God. Metaphyticks, 
ſpeculative Mathematicks, and all thoſe univerſal Sciences, which regulate and contain the par- 
ricular, as the Univerſal Being comprehends all particular Beings, ſeem to be Chimerical to moſt 
Men, as well to the pious as to thoſe that do not love God. So that I dare hardly make bold 
to lay, that the ſtudy of thoſe Sciences is the moſt pure and perfeft Application to God, that the 
Mind may be naturally capable of, and that it is by the fight of the Intellectual World, which is 
their ObjeQt, that God has produced and ftill knows this ſenfible World, from which Bodies re- 
ccive their Life, as ey live from the other. 2 

Thoſe that purely follow the Impreſſions of their Senſes, and motions of their Paſſions, are not 
capable of rel'ſhing the Truth, becauſe it flatters them not. And even the Vertuous, who conſtant- 
ly oppoſe their Paſhons when they proffer them falſe Goods, do not —_ them when 
they conceal from them the Truth, and make it deſpicable; becauſe one may be pious without be- 
ing a Man of. To pleaſe God we need not exattly know, that our Senſes, Imaginatio 
and Paſh ways repreſent things otherwiſe-than are; fince it appears not that our L 
and his Apoſtles ever intended to undeceive us of ſeveral upon this matter, which De/car- 
1cs has diſcover'd to us | 


aith reprefents to vulgar Men God as the Creator of Heaven mad Tarth, which is a ſufficient mos ; 
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tive of and Duty him; whereas Reaſon, knowing that God was God before he was 
Creator, not only confiders:him} in his Works, but alſo endeayours to him in himſelf, 
or in that immenſe Idea of the infinitely perfe&t Being, which him. The Son of 
who is the Wiſdom of his Father, or the Truth, himſelf Man, and became 
that he might be known by Men of Fleſh and Blood, by groſs material Men , that he 
might inſtruct them by that which was the Cauſe 0 and draw them to the love 


f their 

of hi nt hngons: home: nk, Tenge gory, 2:10 

fn deo to.doe with F ———_ hi ens y; 1s am 
rhgm wiſe: So that the pious , and trueſt Beli 

God by Faith, and love h 

that he is their All, in the ſenſe Philoſophers 

ledge of Truth is a fort of a Union wi 


y ertuous, 
who are not always t the Senſes and Paſſions abuſe them in the manner that has been 


—_— d in the * 

e Senſations and Thoughts, in which the Body has a ſhare, are the fole and immediate Cauſe 
of the Paſſions, as proceeding from the Concuſhon of the Fibres of the Brain, raifing ſome parti- 
py Coen 9m ny wane wag verge And therefore Senſations are the only proofs of 
our dependence on ſome things, which they excite us to love: but we feel not our Natural Uni- 
on with God, when we know the Truth, and do not ſo much as think upon him, becauſe he is, 
and operates in us ſo wumy fo inſenſibly, as to be imperceptible to our ſelves: And this is 
the Reaſon that our natural Union with God raiſes not our Love for him. Bur. it goes quite 
otherwiſe with our Union to ſenſible hi All our Senfations prove it, and Bodies appear be- 
tore our Eyes, when they att in us. ir Attion is vifible and iteſt. Our Body 

more preſent to us than our Mind, and we confider the former as the beſt part of our Selves. 
So that our Union to our Body, and by it to ſenſible Objefts, excites in us a violent Love, which 


{o increaſes that Union, and makes us depend on things that pre infinitely below us. 
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F. MaLtEBRANCnE Concerning Book V. 


CHAP. VL . 


Of the more general Errours of the Paſſions, with ſome particular Inſtances. 
. 


be 2 the part of Moril Philoſophy to diſcover the S —-2,mp Errours concerning Good, in 
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which our Paſhons ge us, to oppoſe irregular afteftions, to reſtore the Integrity of the 
Heart, and to rule the Courts of our Lite. But here we chiefly aim at giving Rules to the Mind, 
nd finding out the Cauſes of our Errours, in reference td Truth ; {> that weſhall nor proceed far- 
ther in thoſe Matters that relate to the Love of true Good. We are tending to the Inttruction of 
the Mind, and only take the Heart in the way, in as muth as the Heart is its Maſter. We ſearch 
into Truth it ſelf; without a fpecial RefpeCt ro our felves; and we confider its Relacion with us, 
only becauſe that Relation is the Spring of Selt-love's difguifing and concealing ir trom us: for 
we judge of all things by our Paſſions, whence it is that we miſtake in all things, the Judgments 
of Paſhons never agreeing with the Judgments of Truth. ; | 
* Amor ficut nec Odium, veritatis Fudi- "OR f—eodoons wn arg _ rm ol 
cium neſcit. Vis Fudicium Veritatis audire ? Fe — My Y: Fo ds o __ 3d ry . Tourk 1-1 99g 
Sicut audio, fic judico: mon icut od;, non jo, 7 ow ned I [ m T7 & a 
ficut amo, non ficut timeo. Eft Fudicium | -22pak > | Judge, ſays ous 
e ? . Lord; he ſays not as I bate, as 1 love, or as | fear. 
Odii, wt iUud;, Nos Legem habemus, & 1... have a Fudgment of Hatred : We ha 
fecundum legem noſtram debet mori. Ef? La _ þ 5 db that 1. of lx5-+ iofoe 
& Timoris, ut illud; Si dimittimus eum "> { #Þe 7ewe, and by that Law he ought to 
onal, EY die. Here a Fudgment of Fear : It we let him a- 
fic, venient Romani, & tollent noſtrum lo- jo pn the R ſhall 
& gentem. Fudicium vere Amoris, ut 3$" 4 bland FIGS, * 025 LOUNGES CONE, 
Coney » ** and take away our Place and Nation. Here another 


. David de filio parricida, Parcite, inquit, pu- F111. «that of David, ſpeaking of bis Parricide 


[9 £0) Ablalom. S. Bern. de grad. humilttatts. n, Sr the young Man Abſalom. 


Our Love, Hatred, and Fear cauſe us to make falſe pgatones only. Nothing but the pure 
Light of Truth can illuminate our Mind nothing but the diftin&t Voice of our common Mafter 
can cauſe us to make true Judgments, gray m6 we only judge of what he ſays, and as he ſays, in 
Imitation only of our Lord, as I bear 1 ;udge : But let's ſee how it is that our Paſſions ſeduce us, 
that we may the eaſier refift them. 

The Paſhons are ſo nearly related to the Senſes, that, remembring what hath been ſaid in the 
firſt Book, it will not be difficult to explain, how they lead us into Errour ;- becauſe the general 
Cauſes of the Errours of the Paſſions are altogether like ro thoſe of the Ertours of the Senſes. 

The moſt general Cauſe of the Errours of the Senſes, is, as we there have ſhewn, our attributing 
tro external Obj or to the Body, the proper Senſations of our Soul, annexing Colours to the 
Superficies of Bodies, diftufing Light, Sounds and Odours in the Air, and fixing Pain and Tiril- 
Hrtion to thoſe Parts of our Body that receive ſome Changes by the Motion of other contiguous 


Bodies. 
Altmoft the fame thing may be ſaid of the Paſſions : we too raſhly aſcribe to the Obj that 
canſe, or ſeem tocauſe, them, all the Diſpofitions of our Heart, our Goodneſs, Mecknel Malice, 
Sowreneſs, and all the other Qualities of our Mind. The ObjeCt that begers ſome Paſhon in us, 
{zemes afrer a ſort to contain in it ſelf the Paffion produced in us, when we confider it, as ſenfible 
things ſeem to contain in themſelves the Senſations, which their Preſence excites in us. When we 
love any Perſon, we are naturally inclin'd to believe that he loves us, and can hardly imagine that 
he deſigns to hutt us, or to oppoſe our Defires. But if Hatred ſucceed in the place of Love, we 
cannot Perſuade .our ſelves that he has any AﬀeCtion for us; we interpret all he does in the worſt 
Senſe, we are always diſtruſtful and upon our Guard, though he thinks not upon us, or perhaps 
intended to doe us Service. In ſhort, we unjuſtly attribute ro the Perſon that ſtirs up a paſſion in 
us, all the Diſpofitions of our Heart, and with as much Imprudence, as we aſcribe to the Objetts 
of the Senſes, all the Qualities of our Mind. 

Moreover by the ſame Reaſon that we believe, other Men receive the ſame Senſations from the 
ſ1me Objetts as we do; we think they are agitated with the fame Paſſions, for the ſame Subj 
if they are in a State of being ſuſceptible of them. We ſuppoſe them to love and defire the 
things as we our ſelves do, whence proceed ſecret Jealoufies and Hatreds, if the defired Good can- 
not be enjoyed entire by ſeveral; for the contrary boppon in Goods that can be poſſeſſed without 
Divifion by ſeveral Perſons, as Science, Vertue, the Sovereign Good, and the like. We alſo ſup- 
poſe that they hate, fear or fly from the ſame things that we do; whence proceed ſecret Plots 
or publick Affociations, according to the nature and itate of the thing hated, by which means we 
hope to rid our ſelves of our Mileries. 

Ve therefore aſcribe to the Objects of our Paſſhons the Commotions they produce in us, think- 
ing that all other Men, and even ſometimes Beaſts, are agitated as we are; and beſides judge yet 
more rathly, the Cauſe of our Paſſhons, which is often bur imaginary, is really in ſome Objett 

When we have a paſſhonate Love tor any Body, his Grimace and Faces are charming, his Ug- 
lineſy js not diſtaſttul, his nn; og Motions and Geſtures are regular, or at leaſt natural. It 
lic never ſpeak, he is wiſe; it he be a great Talker, he is witty ; it he ſpeak upon all adventures, 

. he's 
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he's Univerſal # if he continually interrupe others, it is becauſe he's full of Fire, of Life, and 
Spiritz if he pretend to top and ſway every where, 'tis becauſe he deſerves it. - Thus can Paſſion 
cover or diſſemble the ImperteCtions of Friends, and advantagiouſly ſer off their moſt inconfider- 
able Qualities. = 2 Ee” | 
But when that Friendſhip, which only proceeds as other Paſhons do, from the Agitation of the 
Blood and Animal Spirits, comes to cool, through want of Heat and Spirits fit to nouriſh ic; when 
Intereſt or ſome falſe Relation alters the Diſpoſition of the Brain z then Hatred ſucceeding Love, 
is ſure ro repreſent to us in that Object of our Paſſion all the DeteQts that are capable ob ſtirring 
up our juſt Averſion. We perceive in him Qualities quite contrary to thoſe we admired before : 
We are aſham'd of having lov'd him , and the ruling Faſſion never fails to juſtifie it ſelf, and 'to 
ridicule that which it has follow'd. TRL WIE *£Þ | 
The Power and Injuſtice of Paffions are not included within ſuch narrow Limits as thoſe we 
have deſcribed, but extend infinitely farther z not only diſgui ir principal Obje&t, bur alſd 
whatever has any reference to it. ey make us love not only the Qualities of our Friends, but 
alſo moſt part of thoſe of the Friends to our Friends. And in thoſe who ate endued with any 
ſtrength and extent of Imagination, the Paſhons have ſo vaſt a reach and out-ler, that ir is not 
ſhble ro determine their Limits. | 5 NERD 2.92: AHA 
Thoſe Things I have mention'd, are ſuch general and fruitful Principles of Errour, Prejudice, and 
Ijuſtice, that ir is impoſſible to obſerve all the Conſequences of them: Moſt of the Truths, or 
rather Erroutrs, entertained in ſome Piaces, Times, Commonalties, and Families, proceed from 
thence. Whar is followed in Spazn, is rejected in France; what is true at Pars, is falſe at Rome ; 
whar is certain amongſt the Dominicans, 1$ uncertain amongſt the Franciſcans ;, and what appears . 
undoubred to the Black Fryars, ſeems an Erroyr to the White. The Domznicans believe themſelves 
obliged to ſtick ro St. Thomas. Why ? Becaule that DoQtor was one of their Order: Whereas the 
Franciſcans follow the Opinion of Scots, becauſe he was a Black Fryar. fo S 
There are likewiſe Truths and Errours proper to certain Tirnes. The Earth turned two thou- 
ſand Years ago then it remain'd unmovable trill our Days, wherein it has began to turn again. 
Ariſtotle was formerly burnt, and a Provincial Council, approved' by the Pope, moſt wiſely for- 
bad his che dann to be var, oh He was admired ever fince, and falls now again into Contempt. 
Opinions that are now publickly received in the Schools, were formerly rejected as Her and 
their Aſﬀertors bean ur ogns, by the Biſhops z becauſe Paſhons ſtirring up FaRtions, Fattions 


eſtabliſh thoſe ſorts of Truths or Errours,| that are as inconfiftent as the Principle oy frag 
trom. Men may indeed be indifferent as to the Unmovableneſs of the Earth, * or the Eflence of * Concil. 


Bodies, confider'd in themſelves ; bur they are no longer ſo, when they look on thoſe Opinions as Angel. per 
detended by their Adverſaries. Thus Hatred, kept up by a confuſed lenfe of Piety, breeds an in- m—_ 
diſcreet Zeal, that kindles by 4 and at laſt o__ ſuch Events, as are not fo ſurprizing -: 
to all the World, till a great while after their arrival. 

We can hardly imagine that Paſſions ſhould reach ſo far, becauſe we know not that their Im- 
petuoſity extends to whatever may ſatisfie them. Perhaps Haman would have done no harm to 
the Zewiſh People z but becauſe Mordecai,) a Zero, forbore to ſalute him, he on a ſudden defign'd 
the wag hay, of the whole Nation, that his Revenge might be the more ſplendid. | 

Two Men ſue each other about a Piece of Land ; they ought only ws _ in Court their 

' Titles to it, and to ſay nothing but what relates to the Caſe, or to ſer it off fair. However, they 

| ſeldom fail to ſlander one mage Dy to contradiCt each other in every thing, to raiſe trifling Con- 
teſtarions and Accuſations, and tc intricate the Suit with an infinity of Ci 
which confound the Principal. In ſhort, the Paſſions reach as far as the fight of the Mind does, 
in thoſe that are affefted by them. I would fay, there is nothing to which we may ſuppoſe theit 

| Objeft to be related, but their Motion will extend to it; which is done after the 
manner. 

The Tracks of the Objefts are ſo connetted to each other in the Brain, that it is i the 
Courſe of the Spirits ſhould violently move any one of them, without raiſmg ſeveral others at 
the ſame time. The principal Idea of the Thing perceiv'd, is therefore ily 1 
with a vaſt number of a Ideas, which increaſe more and more, as the Impreſſion of the 
Animal Spirits is more violent. Now that Impreſſion cannot but be very violent in the Paſſions, 
becauſe they continually hurry into the Brain abundance of ſuch Spirits as are fit to preſerve the 
Traces of the Ideas which repreſent their Obje&t. So that the Motion of Love or Harred extends 
not only to the Chief Objett of either Paſſion, but alſo to all the Things that are found any ways 
relating to it ; becauſe the Motion of the Soul in the Paſſion follows the Perception of the Mind, 
as the Motion of the Animal Spirits in the Brain follows the Traces of the Brain, as well thoſe 
that excite the principal Idea of the Paſhon's Oba, as thoſe that are related to it. 

» And therefore we muſt not be ſurprized if Men carty their Hatred or Love to ſuch a h, 
and commit ſuch ſtrange and capricious Attions. Every one of thoſe EffeQts has irs proper Caule, 
though unknown to us ; -becauſe their acceflary Ideas being not always like to ours, we cannot 
rightly judge of then: So that Men att always by ſome particular Reaſon, even in thoſe AtQtions 


that appear moſt extravagant to us. 
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CH AP. VII. 
Of the Paſſrons in particular : And firſt, Of Admiration, and its ill EffeSis, 


Natever I have faid hitherto of the Paſſions is general, yet 'tis no hard matter to draw par- 

ticular Inferences trom it : If one do but reflect upon what occurs in his own Breaſt, and 

upon the AQtions of others, he will diſcover at one View, a greater number of thoſe Truths, than 

can be explain'd in a conſiderable time. However, there are ſo few who think of retiring into 

themſelves, and make any Attempr to that June that, to quicken them, and raiſe their At- 
tention, it will not be amifs fomewhat ro deſcend into Particulars. 

It ſeems, when we handte or ftrike our ſelves, that we are almoſt inſenfible ; whereas if we be 
but never fo little touched by others, we receive fuch lively Senſations as awaken our Artention, 
. Ina word, as it never comes into our Mind to tickle our ſelves , and if it did, perhaps the Ar- 
tempt would be unſucceſsful : So, almoſt for the ſame Reaſon, the Soul cares not to feel and ſound 
her ſelf, is preſently difguſted at that ſort of Exerciſe, and commonly is incapable of fee/;7g or 
&nowing all the Parts that belong to' her, till touch'd and made ſenſible to her by others : So that 
it will be neceflary, for the facilitating ſome People in acquiring the Knowledge of themſelves, 


to mention ſome of the particular E of the Paſſions, to teach them, by touching them, of 


what Make and Conſtitution their Soul is of: ; | 

In the mean while, thoſe that ſhall read the following Thoughts, muſt be forewarn'd, that they 
will not always be rouched to the Quick, nor be aware that they are ſubject to the Paſſions and 
Errours of which I ſhall ſpeak ; becauſe particular Paſſions are not always the fame in all Men. 

All Men indeed have the ſame natural Inclinations, which referr not to the Body; and likewiſe 
att thoſe that relate to ir, when *tis in a very good Conſtitution : But its various Tempers and 
frequent Alterations, produce an infinite Variety in particular Paſhons : To which diverfity of 
Conſtitutions, if that variety of Objefts be added, which cauſe very different Impreſfions upon 
thoſe who follow not the ſame Employments and manner of Life, it will plainly appear, that ſuch 
a Perſon, who is lively touched by ſome Things in one Place of his Soul, may be abſolutely in- 
ſenſible as to many others ; ſo that we ſhould commonly miſtake, ſhould we ys judge of the 
Commotions of others by what we feel in our ſelves. 

I am not afraid of being deceiv'd, when I affert, That all Men would be happy ; for I fully and 
certainly know, that C) may and Tartars, Angels and Devils, in a word, all Spirits whatſoever, 
have an Inclination for Felicity : Nay, I know that God ſhall never produce any Spirit without 
that Defire. I never ſaw either oa or Tartar , ſo that I never learn'd it from Experience, 
nor yet from my inward Conſciouſneſs, which only teaches me that I would my ſelf be happy. 
| God alone can inwardly convince me, that all other Men, Angels, and Devils, defire Happinels, 
and he only can aſſure me, that he will never create a Spirit that ſhall not care for Felicity : For 
who elſe can poſitively aſſure me of what he does, and even thinks ? And as he cannot decetve 
ſo I may ſafely relie on what I leam from him : And therefore I am certain that all Men would 
be happy, becauſe that Inclination is natural, and independent on the _ 

It gocs quite otherwiſe with particular Paſſions : For, becauſe I love Muſick, Dancing, Hunting, 
Sweet-meats, high-ſeaſon'd Diſhes, E7c. I cannot certainly conclude that other Men have the ſame 
Pafions. Pleaſure is doubtleſs fee and grateful to Men ; bur all find it not in the ſame Thi 


The Love of Pleaſure is a Natural Inclination, not d ing upon the , and therefore —_ 


to all Men : But the Love of Muſick, Hunting, or Dancing, is not general, becauſe the Diſpoſiti- 
on of the Body from which it proceeds being different in ſeveral Perſons, the Paſhons they pro- 
duce are not always the ſame. PERS | 
_ General Paſſions, as Defire, Joy. and Sorrow, are the Mean betwixt natural Inclinations and par- 
ticular Paſſions. They are general, as well as Inclinations; bur they are not always of the Cond 
ſtrength ; becauſe the Cauſe which produces and feeds them is not always equally a&ive. There 
is an infinite Variety in the Degrees of Agitation of the Animal Spirits, in their Plenty and Scar- 
city, in their Solidity and Fineneſs, and in the Relation berwixt the Fibres of the Brain and thoſe 
pirits. 

Aud therefore it often happeay, that we touch not Men in any part of their Soul, when we 
treat of particular Paſhons , but it they chance to be touched, they are violently moved. On the 
contrary, the mentioning of general Paſſions and Inclinations never fail to affe&t us, bur ſo weakly 
and taintly, that we are ſcarce fenfible of it. I mention this, leſt any ſhould judge of what I ſay by 
bis own Commotions, that he either has, or ſhall receive from my Diſcourſe ; but rather that he 
ſhould judge of it by confidering the Nature of the Paſſions I ſpeak of. 

Should we purpole to handle all the particular Paſſions, and diſtinguiſh them by the Objefts that 
raiſe them, it is plain, the Task would be endleſs, and we ſhould only repeat the ſame thing: The 
former, becauſe the Objects of the Paſſions are intinite ; the latter, becauſe we ſhould be conſtant 
ly engagd in the ſame Subject. The particular Paſſions for Poetry, Hiſtory, Mathematicks, Hunt- 
ing, Dancing, are but one general Pathon : For, for example, the Paſſions of Deſire or Joy for 
whatever pleaſes, are not difterent Paſſions, rhough delighttul ObjeQts in particular differ much. 


And theretore the Number of Paſſions muſt not be multiplied by the Number of OhjeQs, which 
are 
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are infiritez but only by the principal Relations they may have to us: And fo it will appear, as 
ive ſhall explain jt hereafter, that Love |and Hatred are the Mother-Paſfions, which produce no 
other general Paſhons, beſides Deſire, Joy, and Sorrow : that the particular Paſſions are made up 
only ot thoſe Three primitive, and more or leſs compounded, according to the number of acceſla- 
ry Ideas, that attend the principal !dea of the Good or Evil, which has rais'd them, ot as the 
Wood and Evil are more or leis circumſtantiated with reference to us. 

It we remember what has been ſaid of 'the Connettion of Ideas, and that in all great Paſſions 

the Animal Spirits being extreamly agirated, ſtir up in the Brain all the Traces a ways related 
19 the moving Object ; we ſhall own, that there is an infinite Variety of different Paſſons, which 
have no particular Names, and cannot be explain'd but by ſaying they are inexplicable. 
_ If the primitive Paſhons, of the Complication of which others are made up, were not ſu- 
ſceprible of more or lefs, it would not be difficult to determine the Number of all the Paſſions , 
bur that number of complicated Paſſions muſt needs be infinite, becauſe one and the fame Paſſion 
having infinite Degrees, may by its Conjun&tion with others be infinitely complicated ; fo thar 
there were perhaps never two "Fon afte&ted with the fame Pafhon, if by that Name be under- 
ſtood an even Mixture and Likeneſs of all the Motions and Senfations that are occafionally rais'd 
in us upon the preſence of ſome Otject. 

But as more or leſs do not alter the Species, fo it may be ſaid, that the Number of Paſſions is 
not infinite ; becauſe the Circumſtances that attend Good or Evil, which excite the Paffions, are 
not innumerable. Bur Jet us explain our Paſfons in particular. 

When we lee any thing the firſt time, or when having ſeen it ſeveral times accompanied with 
ſom2 Circumſtances, we ee it again attended with others, we are ſurprized, and admire it. Thus 
4 new Idea, or a new Connection of old Ideas, raiſes in us an Im Paſhon, which is the firſt 
of all, and nam'd Admiration. | call it jmperfett, becauſe *ris not excited either by the Idea or 
S.fz of Good : The Brain being then firuck in ſome unuſual Places, or in a new manner, the Sout 
15 ſepfibly moved, and therefore muſt needs ftrongly apply her ſelf ro what is new in that Objet, 
tor the fame Reafon that a bare Tickling the Soale 54 the Feet raifes a very lively and moving 
Seniation in the Soul, rather by the Novelty than by the Strength of the Impreſſion. | 

There are other Reaſons of the Application of the Sonl to new Things; bur I have explain'd 
them, where I ſpeak of the Natural Fctibacichs Here we confider the Soul only as related ro 
the _—_ in which refpe&t the Commotion of the Spirits is the natural Cauſe of her Application 
to 12w Things. / | 

In Admire, ſtrictly raken, we conſider things only as _ are in themſelves, or as they ap- 
p=ar, and look not on them as related to us, or as good or Hence it comes, that the Spirits 
diſperſe not through the Muſcles to give the Body the Diſpofition that is _—_ for perſuing 
Good, of ſhunning Evil z and fhake not the Nerves that go to the Heart and other V:/cera, to ha- 


iten or retard the Fermentation or Motion of the Blood, as it h in other Paſhons. All the 
Spirits go the Brain, to print a tively and diſtin&t Image of the jr aqny. thar the Sdul 
may conhider and know it again z whilt the reft of the remains in poſture, and as 


unmovable : For as there is no Commotion in the Soul, ſo there is no Motion in the Body. 
When the admired Things appear great, Admiration is always follow'd with Efteem, and ſome- 
rimes with Veneration, w it is always accompanied with Contempt, and ſometimes with 
Difdain, when they appear little. 
The Idea of Grarideur cauſes a great Motion of the Spirits in the Brain, and the Tracks that 
ge it are kept very long : And likewtſe A gens Motion of the Spirits raiſes in the Soul an 
Idea of 0 


Greatneſs, and fixes the Mind on the Conſideration of that Idea. 
On the contrary, the Idea of Lirtleneſs produces but an inconſiderable Motion of Spirits in the 
Brain, and the Traces ing it are blotted our : And likewiſe a ſmall Motion of Spi- 


rits raiſes in the Soul an of Mearmeſs, and ftays the Mind bur little on the Conſideration of 
thar Idea. Thoſe things deferve to be taken notice of. | 

When we confider owr ſelves, or fornething united to us, our Admiration is always accompa- 
nied with ſome moving Paſſion, which however only agitates the Soul and the Spirits, that go to 
the Heart z becauſe there being no Good to ſeek, nor Evil to avoid, the Spirits diſperſe not thetrs 
ſelves through the Muſcles, to diſpoſe the Body to fome Action. 

The C of the PerfteCtion of our Being, or of ſomething ie hy it, naturally 
produces Pride, or Self eſteem, Contempt of others, Joy, and ſome other P The Contem- 
plation of our own Grandeur, cauſes Haughtineſs ; thar of our ng, Valour, or Boldnef ; 
and that of any other Advantage naturally raiſes ſome other Paſſion, which is ſtill a kind of Pride. 
On the contrary, the ration of ſome Impertettion of our Being, or of ſomething be- 
longing to it, naturally produces Humiliry, Contempr of our ſelves, Reverence for others, Sor- 
row, and ſome other Paſſions. The fizhr of our Littleneſs cauſes Puſilanimity ; that of our 
Weakneſs, Timidity ; and that of any Diſadvantage whatſoever, naturally raiſes ſome other Paſ- 
hon, which is till a kind of Humilicy. But neicher tha Humility, nor that Pride, are ly 
Vertues or Vices; being only Paſfions or involuntary Commorions, which yet are very uſeful to 
Civil Society, and even in ſome Caſes abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation of the Life or 
Goods of thoſe that are aCtuated by them. : 

Tis neceffary, for inſtance, is be humble and timorous, and even outwardly to teſtifie that Di- 
ſohition of the Mind, by a modeſt Look, and reſpectful or rimorous Deportment, when we are in 
ine Preſence of a Perſon of Quality, or one that is proud and powerful : Ir being almoſt ever _ 
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table for the Good of the Body, that the Imagination ſhould ſtoop before ſenſible Grandeur, and 
give it outward Marks of its inward Submifhon and Veneration. Bur this is done naturally and 
machinally, without the Conſent of the Will, and ſometimes notwithſtanding its Oppoſition. 
Even ſuch Beaſts, as Ss, which ſtand in need of prevailing upon thoſe with whom they live, 
have ordinarily their Bodies ſo diſpoſed, that it machinally rakes the Poſture that is moſt ſuirable, 
in reference to thoſe that are about them : For thar is abſolutely neceffary ro their Preſervation. 
And it Birds, and ſome other Creatures, want ſuch a Diſpoſition, *ris becauſe they need not af: 
iwage the Fury of thoſe whom they can eſcape by Flight, or whoſe Help is not necelſary for the 
Preſervation of their Life. 

It can never be too much obſerv'd, that all the Paſhons which are raiſed in us, at the fight of 
ſomething external, machinally ſpread on the Face thoſe Looks that are fit and ſuited ro our prg- 
ſent State z that is, thoſe thar are apt by their Impreſſion machinally to diſpoſe the Spettators ro 
fuch Paſſkons and Motions as are uſetul tor the Good of Civil Society. Admiration ir ſelf, when 
produced in us by the Perception of ſomething external, which others can conſider as well as we, 
puts the Face in ſuch a Shape as is fit to ſtrike others with a machinal Impreſhon of Admiration; 
and which atts ſo regularly on the Brain, that the Spirits contain'd in it are driven to the Muſcles 
of the Face, to faſhion it into a Look altogether like our own. 

This Communication of the Paſſions of the Soul and the Animal Spirits, to unite Men toge- 
ther, in reference to Good and Evil, and to make them altogether like, not only by the Diſpoſition 
of their Mind, but alſo by the Poſture of their Body, is ſo much the greater and- more obſervable, 
as the Paiſions are more violent ; by reaſon that rhe Animal Spirits are then agitated with more 
ſtrength. And this muſt needs be ſo, becauſe the Good and Evil being then greater, or more 
p_ requires a greater Application, and a ſtrifter Aſſociation of Men to ſeek or avoid ther. 

ut when'the Pafſhons are moderate, as Admiration uſually is, their Communication is infenfible 
and they do not alter the Countenance, by which the Communication uſes to be wrought : For 
there being no urgent Occaſion, it would be needleſs to put a Force on the Imagination ot others, 
or to take them off from their Buſineſs, to which their Application is perhaps more requiſite, 
than to the looking on the Cauſes of thoſe Paſſons. 

There is nothing more wonderful, than that Oeconomy of the Paſſions and Difpolitions of the 
Body, in referance to the ſurrounding Obje&ts. All our machinal Attions are moſt becoming the 
Wiſdom of our Maker. God has made us ſuſceptible of all thoſe Paſhons chiefly to unite us with 
all ſenſible Things, for the Preſervation of Society, and of our corporeal Being ; and his Delign is 
ſo exattly perform'd by the ConſtruQtion of his Work, that we cannot but admire his Wiſdom in 
the Contrivance of the Springs and Texture of it. 

However, our Paſhons, and all thoſe i tible Bands which tie vs to the ſurrounding Ob- 
jets, often prove, by our own Fault, fruitful Cauſes of Errours and Diſorders. For we make 
not of our Paſſions the Uſe we aught to do; we allow them every thing, and know not ſo much 
32S the Bounds we ought to preſcribe to their Power ; ſo that the weakelt and leaſt moving Paſ- 
lions, as Admiration tor inſtance, have ftrength enough to draw us into Errour. Some Examples 
whereof are theſe. | 

When Men, and eſpecially thoſe that are endu'd with a lively Imagination, a amy the 
beſt ſide of themſelves, they find for the moſt a great deal of Selt-complac and Sarisfa- 
Qion ; and their internal SatisfaQtion is increaſed by the Compariſon they make ixt them- 
{elves and others that are not ſo airy and ſpirituous : Beſides that they have many Admirers, and 
that tew of their Oppoſers = Succeſs and Applauſe , for Reaſon is ſeldom or never applauded, 
in oppoſition to a ſtrong and lively Imagination. In ſhort, the Face of their Hearers takes on ſuch 
ſubmiffrve and dutiful Looks, and expreſſes, at every new Word they fay, ſuch lively Strokes of 
Admiration, 'that they admire themſelves too ; and that their Imagination, pufft up with their 
pretended Advantages, fills them with an extraordinary SatisfaCtion of themſelves. And fincg,we 
cannot ſee Men in the heighth of a Paſſion, without —_— ſome __ from it, and k- 
ing, as I may ſay, their Sentiments ; how ſhould ir be poſſible that thoſe who are ſurrounded 
_ a Throng of Admirers, ſhould give no acceſs to a Paſſion rhat is ſo flattering and fo grateful 
to Selt-love ? 

Now that high Eſteem which Perſons of a ſtrong and lively Imagination have of themſelves 
znd their good Qualities, puffs them up with Pride, and gives them a Magiſterial and Decifive 
Comportment ; they liſten ro others, but with Conrempt ; they anſwer, but with Jeering 3 they 
think, but with reference to themſelves ; and as they look on the Attention of the Mind, that is 
ſo requiſite for the diſcovery of Truth, as a Slavery , ſo they are altogether indocible. Pride, 
Ignorance, and Blindneſs, go hand in hand. The bold, or rather vain-glorious Wits, will not be 
the Diſciples of Truth, and never retire into themſelves, unleſs it be to contemplate and admire 
* their ſuppoſed Perfettions ; ſo that he who reſiſts the Proud, ſhines in the middle of their Dark- 
neſs, without diſhparting ir. 

There is, on the contrary, a certain Diſpoſition of the Blood and Animal Spirits, that occafi- 
ons to0.mean Thoughts of our ſelves. The Scarcity, the Dulneſs, and Fineneſs of the Animal 
Spirits, jJoin'd ro the Courſneſs of the Fibres of the Brain, cauſe the Imagination to be weak 
ard languithing : And the Contemplation, or rather the confuſed Senſe of that Faintneſs of Ima- 
gination, is what breeds in us a vicious Humility, whici we may call Meanneſs of Spirit. 

All Men are ſuſceptible of the Truth, but all apply not themſelves to him who alone is able. 
to teach it. The Proud make their Addrefs and liſten but to themſelves ; and the Diſs 
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Chap. VII. The Search after Truth: 
make their Application to the Proud, and fubrhit themſelves to ther Determihations: Both the 
one and the other give ear to hare Men. Proud Minds tollow the Fermentation of their own 
Blood, that is, their own Imagination; and the Low-ſpirited are over-ſway'd by the over-ruling 
Countenance of the Proud, and fo are both ſubjefted to Vanity and Lies! * The Proud is like 5 
rich and powertul Man, who has a great Retinue,” who meaſures his own "Grearnels by the fipr- 
ber ot his Attendants, and his Strength by that of the Horſes of his Coach : whereas the Low-fpt- 
rited is like a poor, weak, and languiſhing Wretch, who though he have the ſame Spirirind Prit- 
ciples, yer becauſe he is Maſter ot Nothing, imagines he is almoſt Nothing himſelt. Howevef, 
our Rerinue is not our felt, and fo far is the plenty of the Blood and Animal Spirits, the vigour; 
and imperuouſnels ot the Imagination, from pm us to the Truth, that on the contrary nothing 
carries us ſo tar from itz whereas *ris the Dull, it I may ſo call them, that is, the cool and ſegure 
Minds, that are the fitteſt tor the _ of ſolid and hidden Truths. Their Paſhons being filent 
and quiet, they may liſten in the Receſs of their Reafon to the Truth that teaches them; but moſt 
unhappily they mind not its Words, becauſe ir ſpeaks low, without a forcible ſound, and that ng- 
thing wakens them bur a mighty Noiſe. Nothing convinces them but whar glitters to appear- 
ance, and is judg'd great and magnificent by the Senſes ; they love to be dazled with Brightneſs, 
and rather chuſe ro hear thoſe Philoſophers, wao tell them their Stories and Dreams, and afferr, 
as the talc Prophets of former times, that the Truth has ſpoken to them (though ir has not ) than 
to Vifen to Truth it ſelf; For they have already fſufter'd tour thouſand Years, and that without op- 
r-[iv:cn, humane Pride to entertain them with Lies, which they reverence and keep to, as to Ho- 
| 14 Divine Traditions. Ir ſeems the God of Truth is wholly gone from them; they think on 
hin and conſult him no more, they meditate no more, and cover their neglect and lazineſs, with 
the delufive pretences of a ſacred Humility. , 
T's true, that we cannot of our ſelves diſcover the Truth 5 but we can doe it at all rimes with 
the aihiftance of him that enlighrens us, and can never doe it with that of all the Men in the. 
\orld. Thoſe that know it beſt cannot ſhew ir to us, unleſs we ask it of him, ro whom thy 
hi. made their Application; and unleſs he be pleaſed to anſwer our Queſtions, that is, our Ar- 
te:7ion, as he has done theirs. We are not therefore to believe, becauſe Men ſay this or that, for _ 
every Man is a Liar; but becauſe he that cannot deceive ſpeaks to us, and we mult perpetually 
ierrogate him tor the ſolution of our Ditficuties. We ought not to truſt ro them thag ſpeak 
o.ly co the Ears; in{truct bur the Body, or at the utmoſt move but the Imagination. But we 
ought atrentively to liſten unto, and faithfully believe him who ſpeaks to the Mind, informs the 
Kuaion, and piercing into the moſt abſtruſe Receſſes of: the inward Man, is able to enlighten and 
ſi:cngchen him, againſt the outward and ſenfible Man, that continually labours to ſeduce and cor- 
rip: 11m. I otten repeat theſe things, becauſe I believe them moſt worthy of a ſerious Confidera- 
ti, God alone is to be honour'd, becauſe he only can endue us with Knowledge, as *tis he a- 
I: thit can nll us with Pleaſure. ng 
F.e:c is lomerimes in the animal Spitits, and the reſt of the Body, a Diſpoſition that provokes 
to }'1.g, Dancing, Running, and other CHenes Exerciſes, wherein the Force and Attivity 
©. wu Body are molt conſpicuous : Which Diſpoſition is very ordinary to y Men, eſpeciall 
bz:ore their Body be in a State of Conſiſtency. Children cannot ſtay in one place, and will al- 
ways Le moving, it they follow their humour. For whereas all their Muſcles are not yet ſtrength- 
encd, nor pertectly finiſhr; therefore God, who as the Author of Nature, regulates the Pleaſures 
ot the Soul, with reference to the Good of the Body, cauſes them to, be delighted with ſuch 
Exerciſes as may invigorate it. Thus whilſt the Fleſh and Fibres of their Nerves are yet ſoft, 
the Channels —__ which the animal Spirits muſt neceſfarily flow, to produce all forts of Mo- . 
tion, are wore, kept open, Humours have no time to forrle, and all Obſtruf&tions and Cauſes 
ot Corruption are removed. | | 
The contuſed Senfarion that young Men have of that Diſpoſition of their Body, makes them 
lcaled with the thoughts of their Strength and Dexterity. They admire themſelves when they 
know how to meafure their Motions, and to make extraordinary ones, and are ambitious of be- 
ing in the preſence of 5 tors and Admirers. Thus they ſtrengthen by degrees their Inclina- 
tion.to Corporeal Exerciſes, which is one of the principal Cauſes of Ignorance and Brutiſhnels.. 
tor behdes the time that is by that meanes laviſht away, the little uſe they make of their Ulnder- 
ſtanding, cauſes the chief part of the Brain, in whoſe traQtableneſs the force and quickneſs of the 
Mind elpecially conſiſts, ro become altogether inflexible, and the animal Spirits, through diſuſe, 
are ditticultly diſpers'd in the Brain, in a manner requifite to think of what they pleaſe. oy 
This incapacitates moſt part of the Nobility and Gentry, eſpecially ſuch as follow the Wax, to 
apply themſelves to any thing. They anſwer with a WVord'and a Blow, as the Proverb ſays; for. 
it you ſpeak any thing that they don't willingly hear, inſtead of thinking upon a ſuitable Reply, - 
t1zir Animal Spirits inſenfibly low into the Muſcles that raiſe the Arm, and make them anſwer 
without Conſideration, with a Blow, or a Threatning Geſture, becauſe their Spirits, agitated by 
the Woxds they hear, are conveyed to ſuch Places, as are moſt open through Habir and Exerciſe. - 
The ſenſe of their Corporeal Strength confirms thenr in thoſe inſulting Manners; and the ſubmiſ- 
five Aſpect of their Hearers puffs 'em up with ſuch an abſurd Confidence, as makes them believe 
they have ſaid very fine things, when they have bur haughrily and brutiſhly uttered Impertinen- 
cies; being Harer'd by the Fear and Caution of the Standers by. Io 
[r is nor poſſible to have applied our ſelves to any Stugy,. or to make aQual profeſſion of any 
Sciznce, to be cither Author or DoCtor,.withour being Fononns af it. Bur that very Conſciout; 
| TR "RIS nels 
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neſs naturally prone in ſome Men ſucha vaſt Number of Impertettions, that it would be better 
with them it they wanted thoſe'Honourable-Qualities. As they look upon them as their moſt con- 
fi lerable PerfeQtions, fo they are extreamly pleaſed: with that Comemplation , they ſet them before 
the Eyes of others with all the poſſible Dextericy, and conceive they have thereby right tc judge of 
every thing without Examination. If any be ſo courgious as to contraditt them, they ar firſt en- 
deavour $killfully, and with a ſweet and obliging Countenance, to infinuate what they are, ard 
whar right they have to determine of ſuch Matters: Aad if any ftill preſume to oppoſe them, 
and rhar they be at a loſs for an Anſwer, they do nor ſtick openly ro declare what they think ot 
themſulves and of their Adverfaries. 

Every inward Senſe of any Qualification we enjoy, naturally fwells up the Courage. A Troop- 
er well mounted and accoutred, who neither wants Blood nor Spirits, 1s ready to undertake any 
thing ; that Diſpohnion inſpiring him with an undauntred Boldnefs. So it goes with a Man of Ler- 
ters; when he fanſies himſelf to be Learned, and thar the Haughrineſs of his Hearr has corrupted 
his Mind, he becomes, it I may fo ſpeak, bold and ferce againſt Truth. Sometimes he raſhly 
impuregs it without knowing it, at other times he conſciontly betrays it; and relying upon his ima- 
gary Lenwng, is ways ready to aflerr, either the Affirmative or Negative, according as he is 
poſſeſſed with a Spirit of ContradiCtion. 

It goes quite otherwiſe with thoſe that make no Oftentation of Learning : they are not poſitive, 
neſther do they ſpeak, unleſs they have ſomething to ſay ; and it even often happens that they re- 
main filent when they ſhould —_ They have neither that Fame, nor thoſe outward Charac- 
ters of Learning, which ſpur Men on to ſpeak without Knowledge, and ſo may decently hold 
rheir Peace : bur the Pretenders are atraid to make a ſtop, fince they are ſenſible they ſhall be de- 
ſpis'd tor their Silence, even when they have nothing to ſay z and that they are nor always in dan- 
ger of falling into Contempt, though they ſpeak but Impertinencies, provided they utter them 
with a Scientifick Contidence. 

What makes Men capable of thinking, enables them ro know the Truth z but neither Honours, 
Riches, Univerſity-Degrees, nor Chimerical Erudition, makes them capable of thinking. Ir's their 
own Nature, for they are made to think, becauſe they are created for the Truth. ; he bodily 
Healrh qualifies them not for thinking well, but only is a leſs Hinderance than Sickneſs. Our 
Body afhſts us in ſome manner in perceiving by Senſe, and imagining ; but not at all in con- 
ceiving. For though withour its Help we cannot attentively meditate, nor oppoſe the continual 
Impretſion of the Senſes and Paſhons, which endeavour to perplex and obliterate our Ideas, be- 
cauſe in this preſent State, we cannot overcome the Body, but by the _ yet 'tis plain that the 
Body cannot illuminate the Mind, nor produce in it the Light of Underſtanding, fince every Idea 
that diſcovers the Truth proceeds from Truth ir ſelf. All that the Soul receives trom the Bo- 
dy relates only to it, and when ſhe follows thoſe Glimpſes, ſhe ſees nothing but Phantaſms and 
Dreams ; that is to ſay, ſhe ſees not things as they are in themſelves, but only as they have rela- 
fion tro her Y. 

As the Idea of our own Greatneſs or Littleneſs is a frequent occaſion of Errour, fo likewiſe the 
Ideas of outward things that have refference to us, make no leſs dangerous an Impreſſion. We. 
have already obſerv'd that the Idea of Greatneſs is always attended with a great Motion of Spirits, 
and a great Motion of the Spirits is ever accompanied with the Idea of Greatneſs: and that on the 
contrary., that of Littleneſs is always followed with a ſmall Motion of Spirits, which is in its tum 
accompauied with the Idea of Meanneſs. From that Principle *tis eaſy to inter, that ſuch things 
4s produce in us great Morions of Spirits, muſt naturally appear greater, ſtronger, and more real 
md perfcQt than others; for in the word Greatneſs I comprehend a thoſe Qualifications, and ſuskr 
like. So that ſenſible Good muſt needs ſeem to us more confiderable and ſolid, than that which 
cannot be fc/t ; it we judge of ir by the Motion of the Spirits, and not by the 7 mg Idea of 
Truth. A great Houſe, a ſumptuous Retinue, a fine Furniture, Offices, Honour, Riches, will then 
appear to us to kave more greatneſs and reality in them than Juſtice and other Vertues. 

Vhen we compare Vertue to Riches by the pure Eyes of the Mind, we prefer Vertue: but if we 
make uſe of our Corporeal Eyes and Imagination, and Judge of thoſe things - the Motion of the 
Spirits, which they raiſe in us, we ſhall doubtleſs chuſe Riches rather than Vertue. . 

'Tis from the ſame Principle that we imagine that ſpiritual and inſenfible things are almoſt no- 
thing ;z that the Ideas of our Mind are leſs noble than the ObjeQts they repreſent ; that there is 
Teſs reality and ſubſtance inthe Air than in Meralls, and in Water than in Ice ; that thoſe vaſt Spa- 
ces that reach from the Earth to the Firmamenr, are empty, or that the Bodies that fill them have 
not ſo much reality and ſolidiry, as the Sun and Stars. In ſhort, our reaſoning upon that falſe Prin- 
ciple induces us into an infinite number of Errours, concerning the Nature and Perfection of eve- 

thing. 
be A mat Motion of Spirits, and by conſequence a ſtrong Paſſion, always attending the ſenſible 
[12a of Grandeur, and a ſmall Motion, and conſequently a weak Paſhon, ſtill accompanying the 
lenfible Idea of Meanneſs; we are very attentive to, and beſtow a great deal of our time on the ſtu- 
dy of ſuch things as raiſe the ſenfible Idea of Grandeur; whereas we neglett thoſe which afford 
but the ſcnfible Idea of Meanneſs. Thoſe great Bodies, for inftance, which make their Circumyo- 
rions 6\e&r our Heads, have ever made a great Impreſhon upon Men, who at firſt ador'd be- 
cauſe of their Light and Brightneſs, or ſenſible Idea of Grandeur, ſome bolder Wits preſum'd to' 
examine their Motions : ſo that the Stars have been in all Ages the Objett either of the Study, or of 


the \ evcration of the greateſt part of Mankind. It may even be faid, that the fear of their _ 
raſtick- 
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taſtick Influences, which ſtill fright Aſtrologers and weak Perſons, is a ſort of Adoration, paid by 
a Brain-fick Imagination, to bn, mi of Greatneſs that repreſents Celeſtial Bodies. 

Bur the Body of Man, on the contrary, that is infinitely more admirable, and deſerves mote our 
Application, than whatever we can know of Saturn, Zupiter, and other Planets, has remained a 
long time almoſt unknown. The ſenſible Idea of difſcQed parts of Fleſh, having nothing grear, bur 
being rather diſtaſtful and noiſome; it is but a few years ſince Men of Parts have looked upon A- 
natomy, as a Science that deſerved their ſtudy. There have been Princes and Kings that boalted 
of being Aſtronomers; the height and magnitude of rhe Stars ſeem'd to ſuit their Dignity and 
Grandeur: but I know not of = that were ever ambitious of knowing Anatomy, and skiltully 
difleQting a Heart, or a Brain. The ſame may be faid of ſeveral other Sciences. 


Rare and extraordinary things incite in Mens Minds greater-and more ſenſible Motions, than 


ſuch as are ſeen every day; we admire them, and by a natural Conſequence we fix on them an Idea 
ot Greatneſs, rhat is followed with Paſſions of Eſteem and Reverence. This perverts the Reaſon 
of ſcveral Perſons, who are ſo very reſpettful and curious of all the Remains of Antiquity, and 
whatever comes trom far, or is rare and extraordinary, that they are as Slaves to them; becauſe 
the Mind dares not fir and pronounce upon the Objects of its Veneration. 

| grant Truth is in no great danger, becauſe ſome Men are taken up with the Medals, Arms and 
H:birs of the Ancients, or with the Dreſs of the Chineſe and Suvages. It is not altogether un- 
icrviceable, to know the Map of Ancient Rome, nor the ways from Tomguin to Nanguin, though 
it be more uſeful tro us to know thoſe from London to Oxford, or from Parts to St. Germain of 
Verſailles. In ſhort, we cannot find fault with thoſe that will enquire into the Hiſtory of the 
Wars berwixt the Greeks and Perftans, betwixt the Turtars and Chineſe; let them have for 
Ihucydides, Xenophon, or any other whatſoever, as much Inclinations as they pleaſe. Burt we can- 
not ſuffer thar Admiration of Antiquity ſhould lord'it over Reaſon ; that it ſhould be forbidden 
ro make uſe of our Underſtanding in examining the Opinions of the Ancients, and that the Dif: 
covery and Demonſtration of their Erroutrs ſhould paſs tor a raſh and preſumptuous Attempt. 

Truth is of all Times and Ages. If Ariſtotle did diſcover it, it may ſtill be found out: his Opi- 
nions are to be proved by ſtrong Reaſons, for if they were ſolid in his time, they will be fo in 
ours. *Tis to deceive our ſelves, to pretend to demonſtrate natural Truths by humane Authorities. 
It may perhaps be proved, that Ariſtotle has had ſuch and ſuch Thoughts, upon ſuch and ſuch Sub- 
jeas; hon 'ris a very flender improvement of Reaſon, to read Ar:fto//e, or any other Author, 


3 


with great Diligence and Trouble, that we may hiſtorically learn his Opinions, and teach them 
to others. | 

Ve cannot without Indignation look on ſome Univerſicies that were eſtabliſhed for the Enquiry 
and Defence of Truth, and are now turned into particular Seas, and boaſt of ſtudying and main- 
taining the Opinions of ſome Men. We are ready to fall into Paſhon at the reading of thoſe 
Philoſophers and Phyſicians, who ſtore their Books with fo many Quotations, that one would 
rather take them for Commentaries of the Civil and Cannon Law, than for TraQtts of Natural 
Philoſophy and Phyſick. For who can ſuffer that Reaſon and Experience ſhould be deſerted, and 
the Fancies of Plato, Ariſtotle, Epi wrus, or any other Philoſopher, blindly followed. 

Such ſtrange methods would perhaps ftrike us dumb with ement, though we were not 
hurt by them , I mean, though theſe Gentlemen did not impung the Truth, which alone we think 
our ſelves obliged ro eſpouſe : But their admiring the Dreams of the Ancients inſpires them with 
a blind Zeal againſt Truths newly diſcovered; they cry them down without knowing them, they 
oppoſe them without underſtanding them, and by the ſtrength of their Imagination infuſe their 
Sentiments into the Minds and Hearts of their Auditors and Admirers. 

AS they judge of thoſe new SY the Eſteem they have for their Authors, and that theif 
Contemporaries which they have ſeen and convers'd with, have not that big and extraordinary 
Appearance, which the 037 a> attributes to Ancient Authors, fo they have no Confideration 
for che Modern. For the Idea of the Men of our Age raiſes nothing but Contempt, becauſe it is 
nor attended with violent and ſurprizing Motions. 

Limners and Statwaries never repreſent Ancient Philoſophers as other Men, but give them a 
big Head, and a broad and high Fore-head, and a long and venerable Beard. Us a good Ar- 


I have ſeen Des-Crates, ſaid one of thoſe learned Admirers of = I have known him, 


and converſed with him ſeveral times; he was an honeſt Man, and no but had nothing ex- 
traordinary. He'had form'd a contemptible Idea of the Carrefian Philoſophy, becauſe he had con- 


with him, provided he ſhould {| 

before they had declar'd their 
Such things as bear the Character of Novelty, whether they be new in themſelves, or appear in 

a new Order or Situation, agitate us very much, ſtriking the Brain in places that are moſt cle 


could wiſh thoſe Gentlemen might ſee Ar:/tor/e otherwiſe than in PiQture, and converſe an hour 
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ſible, becauſe leaſt expoſed to the Courſe of the Spirits. Such things as bear a ſenſible Matk of 
Greatneſs, do alſo ſtrangely move us, becauſe they ſtir up a great Motion of the Spirits. But 
{uch as ar once come attended with CharaCters of Novelty and Greatneſs, do not ſimply move us : 
they overthrow, ravith, ſtupifhe us by. their violent Commotions. 

For Inftance, Thoſe who ſpeak norhing but Paradoxes attract the Admiration of weak Minds, 
becauſe whaz they-ſay has the CharaQter of Novelty : thoſe that ſpeak by Sentences, and uſe high 
and.lotry Flights, inſpire Veneration, becauſe they ſeem to fay ſomething great. Bur thoſe thay 
Joyn Loftineis ro Novelty, and Greatneſs to Rarity, never tail of raviſhing and ſtupitying the Vul- 
gar. Sort, though they ſhould ſpeak but Impertinences; tor that pompous an ſtately Nonſence, 
inſani fulgores, thole falle Peclamatory Glitterings for the moſt part dazle the Eyes oft infirm, 
Minds, and make fuch a lively and furgrizing Impreſſion upon their Imagination, that they know 
not where they are, that they veiicrate the Power that blinds 'em, and caft 'em down, and admire, 
as ſhining Truths, contuſed and unexprefhible Senfations. 


C H A P. VIIL | 
A Continuation of the ſame Subjet, What good Uſe can be made of Admi- 


ration, and other Paſſtons. 
Aa L Paſſhons have two very conſiderable Eftefts, for they apply the Mind, and win the Heart : 
by the former they may, by a due uſe, be made ſerviceable ro the Knowledge of Truth ; becauſe 
Application produces that light by which it is diſcovered : but the latter Effect is always diſadvan- 
rageous ; becauſe Paſſions cannot win the Heart, bur by corrupting the Reaſon, and repreſenting 
things, not as they are in themſclves, or according to Truth, but as they are related to us. 

Admiration is, of all Paſhons, that which leaſt aftefts the Heart, becauſe 'tis the Sight of things 
conlider'd as Good or Evil, thar agitates us, and that-the Conſideration of their Greatneſs or Small. 
neſs, without any other Relation to us, makes but little Impreſſion upon us: fo that the Admirati- 
on that attends the Knowledge of the Greatneſs or Lirtleneſs of new things, we confider, corruprs the 
Reaſon much leſs than any other Paffion , and can even be of great uſe for the Knowledge of Truth, 
a9 we he very caretul ro hinder its being tollowed by other Paſhons, as ir happens for the 
moſt part. | 

In is the Animal Spirits are ftrongly driven to thoſe places of the Brain, that repreſent 
the new Objett as it is in it ſelt; which print thereon Traces of it, diſtin and deep enough to be 
long continued, and conſequently afford to the Mind a clear Idea, and eafie to be remembred , and 
therefore it tad but Admiration may be vey uſeful ro Scrences, fince it applies and en- 
lightens the Mind ; whereas other Paſhons apply the Mind, but enlighten it not. They apply it, 
becauſe they raiſe the Animal _ bur enlighten it not, or enlighren it with falſe and deceiving 
Glimples, Auer they drive thoſe Spirits in ſuch a manner, as that they repreſent Objects, only 
as they are related to us, and not as they are in themſelves. 

There is nothing harder, than to apply our ſelves a confiderable time to any thing which we ad- 
mire not: becauſe the Viral Spirits are not then eaſily carried to places fitted to repreſent them. In 
vain we are exhorred to be attentive; we can have no Attention, or none ſufficiently long, though 
we may have an abſtrated, but not moving Perſuaſion, That the thing deſerves our Application. 
\We muſt needs deceive our Imagination to quicken our Spirits, and repreſent to our ſelves in 4 
new Manner, the Subject on which we will meditate, that we may raiſe in us ſome Motion of 
Admiration. ; 

We meer every day with Men that reliſh not Study, and find nothing fo painful as the Ap- 
plication of Mind : They are convincel that they ought to ſtudy certain Matters, and to doe their 
utmoſt endeavours for it; but their endeavours are, for the moſt part, vain; their progreſs.is incon- 
{i4-rable, and quickly follow'd by wearinefs. True 1t is thar the Animal Spirits obey the order of 
the Will, and make us attentive, when we defire ir, but when the Commanding Will is the 
Will of mere Reaſon, that is nor kept up by ſome Paſhon, it is ſo weak and languiſhing, thar 
our Ideas are like wandering Phantaſms, that aftord us but a tranſient glimpſe, and vaniſh in a 
moment. Our Animal Spirits receive ſo many private Orders trom the Paſſions, and are become 
by nature and habit to prone to prom them, that they are eaſily turn'd from thoſe new and 
ro2gh ways, through which the Vill endeavours to lead them. So thar it is eſpecially in ſuch 
Cates, that we need a particular Grace to know the Truth, fince we cannot any conſiderable time + 
bear up the Mind againſt the incumbent weight ot the Body , or it we can, yet we'never doe all 
we arc able. * 

Bur when fome Motion of Admiration quickens us, the animal Spirits naturally run to the Fracks 
of the Object which have raiſed ir, repreſent it clearly ro the Mind, and produce in the Brain what- 
ever is requir'd. to Perfpicuity and Evidence, without putting the will to the trouble of managing 
the rebellious Syirirs. Hence it comes that thoſe that are prone to Admiration, are fitter to (fudy 
than others; are quick and ingenious, and others flow and dull. 

In the mean while, when Admiration grows ro fuch an Exceſs, as to produce Amazement and 
Scupetattion, or when it does not excite to rational Curioſity, it may prove of very ill Conlequence 

becaulc 
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becauſe the animal Spirits are then ,taken up with repreſenting the admired Object by.one of its 
young "oeichout ſo IT as thinking on the Fooden which ought no leſs to be Confidered. [Thoſe 
Spirits likewiſe ſuperſede their ſpreading through all the parts.of rhe Body for the performance of 
their ordinary Fun&tions, whilſt they imprint ſuch deep Traces of rhe Objett, and break fo gtear 
4 number of the Fibres of the Brain, that that Idea raifed by th:m can never be blotted out of the. 
—_ not enough that Admiration ſhould make us attentive, unleſs it makes us curious ; neither _ 
is it ſuſicient for the full knowledge of an ObjeQt, to conſider one of. irs Faces, unlels we be fo far 
inquiſitive, as to examine them all; that we may judge of it upon fure grounds. And therefore 
when Admiration moves us not to exaniine things with the utmoſt Accuracy, bur inſtead of thar 
{tops our Enquiry, it is very unprofitable '0 the Knowledge of Truth, becauſe ir fills up rhe 
Mind with likelihoods and probabilities, and incites us to judge rafhly and precipitately of all 
things. FIRE =o FE gs t ; 

Admiration mult not center in its ſelf, but its bufinels is to facilitate Examination. The Ani- 
mal Spirits that are naturally excited in Admiration, offer themſelves ro the Soul, that ſhe may 
ule them to repreſent the Obje&t more diſtin&ly ro her {&f, and to know it better. This is Na- 
ture's Inſtitution, for Admiration ought to move us to Curiolity, and Curiolity to conduct us tO 
the Knowledge of Truth : Burthe Soul knows not how to make 2n Advantage of her own Strength , 
the preters a certain ſatisfatory Senſation, that ſhe receives front the plenty of the Spirits that 
aitc&t her, betore the Knowledge of the Object that has raiſed them ; and ſhe chuſes rather to 
be conſcious ot her own Riches than to diſhpate them by uſe; not much unlike thoſe Miſcrs. who 
chuſe rather to hoard up their Treaſures, than to ſupply their wants with them. | 

Men are generally pleaſed with whatever raiſes any kind of Paſſon. 1 hey not only ſpen@ 
Money to be moved to Sorrow, by the Repreſentation of a Tragedy, but they azo ttfow it, away 
upon Legerdemains, that may ſtir up their Admiration ; fince it cannot be ſaid thar they give 
it to be deceived. Therefore that inward and fatisfaQtory Senſation, which we are conſcions of in 
Admiration, is the principal cauſe why we dwell upon ir, without putting it to the uſe whick Na- 
ture and Reaſon preſcribe to us. For that delettable Senſation ſo powerfully holds the Admirers 
Bent to the admired Obje&t, that they will! fall into a Paſſion, if any ſhew them its Vanity. A 
mourning Perſon reliſhes ſo well the ſweernels of Sorrow, that he's angry with thoſe that go about 
ro make him merry. The caſe is the fame with Admirers ; who ſeem to be wounded by the En- 
deavours that are made to demonſtrate the unreaſonableneſs of their Admiration, becauſe they feel 
thar the ſecrer Pleaſure they receive trom that Paſſion, diminiſhes proportionably as the Idea that 
cauſed it vaniſhes trom the Mind. 

The Paſhons perpetually labour to juſtifie themſelves, and inſenfibl ſuade us we doe well 
to be led by them. The SatisfaCtion and Pleaſure, with which they affeft r the Mind, that is to be 
their Judge, draws it over by degrees to their fide, inſpiring it with ſuch, and the like Reaſons. 
* We are to judge of things but according to our Ideas, but of all Ideas the moſt ſenſible are the 
* molt real, ſince they a& upon us with the greateſt force, and therefore *ris by thoſe Ideas thar 
* ] muſt judge of them. Now the Subjett I admire contains a ſenſible Idea of Greatneſs, I muſt 
* then judge of it by that Idea, for I ought to eſteem and love Greatneſs; and therefore I am in 
* the right when I infiſt upon, and am raken up with that Objeft: And indeed the Pleaſure which 
* the Contemplation of irs Idea aftords me is a natural proof that itis for my good to think upon 
* it; ſince I ſcem to add to my growth by ſuch thoug 5 and fancy that my Mind is more en- 
© larged by embracing fo great an Idea ; whereas the Mind ceaſes to exiſt when it thinks upon no- 
* thing. Should that Idea vaniſh, my Mind, it ſeems, ſhould vaniſh with it, or at leaſt become 
* ſmaller and narrower, it it ſhould fix upon a leſs conliderable Idea ; ſo that the preſervation of 
© that great Idea, being the preſervation of my own Greatneſs, and the perfe&tion of my Being, 
* I am in theright to admire z nay others ought to admire me tor it, ſhould they give me my due. 
* For I am rcally ſomething great, by the Relation I have to great things, and I enjoy them in 
* ſome manner by my Admiration, and that Foretaſt which a tort of Hope affords me. Other 
* Men would be Happy, as well as I am my lf, if, knowing my Greatneſs, they ſhould fix them- 
* ſelves upon the Caule that produces it ; bur they are blind and inſenfible to great and fine things, 
* and know not how to raiſe and make themſelves conſiderable. I 

It may be ſaid, That the Mind naturally, and without Refleftion, argues in ſome ſuch manner, | 
when it it ſuffers ir ſelf to be led away by the abuſive Meteors of the Paſſions: Thoſe Reafſonings 
have ſome Likelihood, though their Weakneſs be ſufficiently vifible ; however, that Probability, 
or rather the confuſed Senſe of the Probobility that attends natural and inconfiderate Arguments, 
is ſo prevalent, that they never fail of ſeducing us, when we ſtand not upon our guard. 

For Inſtance, When Poetry, Hiſtory, Chymiltry, or any other Humane Science has ſtruck the 
Imagination oft a young Man with ſome Motions ot Admiration, if he do not carefully watch the 
Attempt theſe Motions make upon his Mind, if he examine not to the bottom the Uſe of thoſe 
Sciences, if he compare nct the Trouble of learning them with the Benefits that may accrue to 
him ; in ſhort, if he be not as nice in his Judgment as he ought to be, he runs the hazard of be- 
ing ſeduced by his Admiration, ſhewing him _ the faireſt Part of thoſe Sciences; and *ris even 
to be feared, leſt they ſhould fo far corrupt his Heart, as. that he ſhould never awake out of his 
Dream, even when he comes to know it to be but a Dream, becauſe ir is not poſſible to blot our 
ot the Brain deep Tracks, engraven and widened by a long-continued Admiration. Ad therefore 
we ought to take diligent care to keep our Imagination untainted ; that is to ſay, to hinder the 

G tormation 
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tormation of dangerous Traces, that corrupt the Heart and Mind. 1 fhall here fer down a very 


 uletul Way to prevent not only the Exceſs of Admiration, bur alſo of all other Pafſions in genera]. 


When the Motion of the Animal Spirits is fo violent, as to imprint on the Brain deep Traces 
that corrupt the Imagination, it is always attended with tome Commorion of the Soul : And as 
the Soul cannct be moved without being conſcious of it, ſhe is thereby ſufficiently warn'd to 
{tand upon her guard, and to examine whether ir be for her good to ſufter rhoſe Traces to be en- 


' larged and finiſhed. Bur at the time of the Commotion, the Mind is not 1o free, as rightly to 
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judge of the Uletulneſs of thoſe Traces, becauſe the ſame Commorion deceives and inclines it to 
indulge them : We muſt therefore endeavour to ſtop that Commorion, or to turn to ſome other 
Place the Current of rhe Spirits that cauſe ir ; 'and in the mean while 'tis abſolutely neceſſary ro 
hs vg our Judgment. AY 

ut we ought not to imagine that the Soul always can, by her bare Will, ſtop the Courſe of 
the Spirits chat hinder her trom making uſe of her Reaſon z her ordinary Power being nor lutfici- 
ent to quell Motions not raiſed by her ; ſo that ſhe muſt dexterouſly endeavour to deceive an 
Enemy thar attacks her unawares. | 

As the Motions of the Spirits ſtir vp reſpeQtive Thoughts in the Soul, ſo our Thoughts excite 
ſuch and ſuch Motions in the Brain ; | that to ſtop a riling Motion of the Spirits, a bare Will 
is not ſufficient, but Stratagem muſt be us'd ; and we muſt skiltully repreſent ro our ſelves ſuch 
Things as are contrary to thoſe rhat ſtir up and indulge that Motion, whence a Revulfron will 
ariſe : But if we would only determine another way the Motion of the Spirits already riſen, we 
muſt not think of contrary but only different Things from thoſe that have produced ir, which will 
certainly make a "ont th 

Bur becauſe the Drverſion and Reviſion are great or little, as the new Thoughts are accompa- 
nied with a greater or leſs Motion of the Spirits ; we muſt carefully obſerve, what ſort of 
Thoughts agitate us moſt, that we may in urging Occaſions repreſent them to our ſeducing Ima- 
gination, and uſe our ſelves ſo much ro thar fort of Reſiſtance, thar no ſurprizing Motion may 
affeft our Soul. 

It we take care firmly to unite the Idea of Erernity,- or ſome other ſolid Thought, to thoſe 
violent and extraordinary Motions, they will never be ſtirr'd up tor the future, without raifin 
that Idea, and furniſhing us with Weapons to refiſt them. This appears from Experience, at 
from the Reaſon mention'd in the Chapter Of the Connettion of Ideas * ;, fo that we muſt not 
imagine it abſolutely impoſſible, by a dexterous Managery, to conquer our Paſſions, when we are 
ſtedtaſtly reſolv'd upon it. | 

However, by that Reſiſtance we ought not to pretend to Impeccability, nor to the avoiding of 
all Errours whatſoever. 

E?rft, Becauſe 'ris very difficult to acquire and preſerve ſuch a Habit, as that our extraordinary 
Motions ſhall raiſe in us Ideas fit to oppoſe them. 

Secondly, Though we ſhould have gotten that Habit, thoſe Motions of the Spirits will direQly 
excite the Ideas ro be impu ned, and but indire&ly ſupply us with the neceſſary Weapons to at- 
ſault them : So that the Evil Ideas, being ſtill the principal, will be ſtronger than the Good, that 
are bur acceſfary ; and the latter ever ſtand in need of the Help of the Will. 

Thirdly, Thoſe Motions of the Spirits may be ſo violent, as to take up the whole Capacity of 
the Soul ; ſo that there will remain no room, if I may ſo ſpeak, for the reception of the zccellary 
[dca, that is proper to make a Revulſion in the Spirits ; or not at leaſt for ſuch a Reception as 
may incite us to an attentive Contemplation of ir. 

.aſlly, There are fo many particular Circumſtances, that can make that Remedy uſeleſs, that 
though ir ought not to be neglefted, yet we muſt not relie too much upon it. We muſt have a 
0/5 Recourſe to Prayer, that we may receive from Heaven neceſſary Helps in the time of 

emprarion ; and in the mean while endeavour to preſent to the Mind ſome Truths ſo /o/:d and 
prevalent, as that they may overcome the moſt violent. Paſſions. For I muſt needs add by the 
way, That ſeveral pious Perſons often return into the ſame Faults, becauſe they fill their Mind 
with a great many Truths that are more g/itrering than ſo/:d, and fitter to weaken and diſſolve, 
than to fortifie it againſt Temptations ; whereas others, that are not endued with ſo much Know- 
ledge, faithfully ſtick to their Duty, becauſe of ſome great and ſolid Truth, which they have 
rendred familiar, and which bears 'em up and ſtrengthens them in all Occaſions. 


—_— 


Ci AF. IX. 
Of Love and Averſion, and their principal Species. 


Ore and Hatred are the Paſſhons that immediately ſucceed Admiration , for we dwell not long 
upon the Conſideration of an Object, without diſcovering the Relations it hath to us, or to 
ſomething we love. The Ohbje& we /ove, and to which conſequently we are united by that Paſ- 
fron, being tor the moſt part preſent, as well as that which we actually admire; our 
ly, and without any ak 
lations they have to-each other, and to us; or elſe is naturally aware of them, by a 
Senſe of Pleaſure and Pain. 


ind quiCck- 
derable Ref:eQtion, makes the neceſſary Compariſons, to find out the Re- 
reventi 
Then it is, that the Motion of Love we have for our faves, = 
or 
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tor the beloved Object, extends to that which is admired ; if the Relation it has immediately to 
us, Or to ſomething united ro us, appear advantageous, either by Knowledge or Senfation. Now 
that new Motion of the Soul, (or rather that Motion of the Soul newly determin'd, join'd ro 
thar of the Animal Spirits, and tollowed with the Senſation that atrends the new Diſpohnon, thar 
the ſame new Morion of the Spirits produces in the Brain) is the Paſhon we call here Love. 

But when we feel by any Pain, or diſcover by a clear and evident Knowledge, that the Union 
or Relation of the admired Object would prove difſerviceable ro us, or to ſomething unired to us, 
then the Mocion ot the Luve we have tor our ſelves, or for the Thing united to us, terminates 
in vs, or cleaves to the united Object, without following the View of the Mind, or being car- 
ried tc the admired Thing. Bur as the Motion towards Good in general, which the Author of 
Nature continually imprints on the Soul, carries her to whatever is &70wn and fe/t, becauſe what 
15 either ztelligible or ſenſible is Good in it felt; fo it may be ſaid, that the Reſiſtance of the 
Soul againſt that natural Motion which attratts it, is a kind of voluntary Motion, which termi- 
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nates in Nothingneſs. Now that voluntary * Motion of the Soul being Far to that aA oag'5 wh * Leſt aty 
r 


rits and Blood, and followed by the Senſation that atrends the new Diſpoſition, which O- ſhould mi- 
tivn of the Spirits produces in the Brain, is the Paſſion we call here Aver/ton or Hatred. {of as 


voluntary Motion, I defire him to read the firſt Illuſtration on the firſt Chapter. It would intricate my Conceptious ſhould I ſay whatever 


relates ts it, to jatwfe the Nicety of ſome Perſons, 

Thai: Pafon is alrogether contrary to Love, and yet *ris never without Love : Ir is altogether 
conzmury to it, becauſe Aver/ton ſeparates, and Love unites ; the former has moſt commonly No- 
ih:;:3nof5 tor its Objett,, and the Jatter has always a Being : The former reſiſts the natural Mo- 
tion, and makes ir of no eftect; whereas the larter yields ro ir, and makes it victorious. Hows- 
eve. Averſcon is never ſeparated from Love, becauſe Evil, the Object of the former, is the Pri- 
vaciou of Good , 1o that to fly from Evil, is to fly from the Privation of Good , that is to ſay, 
to tend to Gocd : And ther. fore the Averfion of the Privatjon of Good, is the Love of Good: 
Bur it Evil be taken tor Pain, the Averſion of Pain is not the Averſicn of the Privation of Plea- 
ſure ; becauſe Pain is as real a Senſation as Pleaſure, and theretore is not the Privation of it : But 
the 4\crtion of Pain, being the Averfion of ſome internal Miſery, we ſhould nor be affefted with 
tlac ratkon, ſhould we not love our ſelves. Laſtly, It Evil be raken for what cauſes Pain in 
or for whatev:r deprives us of Good, then Averſion depends on Selt-love, or on the Love a 
ſumerh” s ro which we defire to be united; So that Love and Averfion are rwo Mother-Paſſions, 
opp lice to Cach other ; but Love is the Firſt, the Chief, and the moſt Univerſal. | 

AS at that great Diſtance and Eſtrangement we are from God fince the Fall, we look upon our 
Being as the Chiet Parr of the Things to which we are united ; ſo ir may be ſaid in ſome ſenſe, 
that or Motion of Love for any thing whawſoever, is an Effect of Selt-love. We love Honours, 
becaule they raiſe us; our Riches, becauſe they maintain and preſerve us z our Relations, Prince, 
and Councry, becauſe we are concern'd in their Preſervation. - Our Motion of Selt-love reaches 
ro all the Things that relate to us, and to which we are united ; becauſe 'ris that Motion which 
unites us to them, and ſpreads our Being, if I may ſo ſpeak, on thoſe that ſurround us, propor- 
tionably as we diſcover by Reaſon, or by Senſation, rhar it is our Intereſt to be united to them. 

And therefore we ought not to think, that, fince the Fall, Selt-Love is only the Cauſe and Rule 
of all other Aﬀettions ; bur, that moſt part of other Aﬀettions are Species of Selt-love : For when 
we ſay, that a Man loves any new Objett, we muſt not ſuppoſe that a new Motion of Love is 
produc'd in him ; but rather, that knowing that Object to have ſome Relation or Union with him, 
he loves himſelt in that Obje&, and that with a Motion of Love coeval to himſelf. For in- 


| dee.l without Grace there is nothing but Self-love in the Heart of Man : The Love of Truth, of 


Juſtice, of God himſelf, and every other Love that is in us, by the firſt Inſtitution of Nature, 
have ever fince the Fall been a Sacrifice to Seli-love. 

There is no doubr, however, but the moſt wicked and barbarous Men, Idolaters and Atheiſts 
themſelves, are united to God by a natural Love, of which conſequently Selt-love is not the 
Cauſe; for they are united to him by their Love to Truth, Juſtice, and Vertue z they praiſe and 
elteem good Men, and do not love them becauſe they are Men, but becauſe they fee in them 
ſuch Qualities as they cannot forbear to love, becauſe they cannot forbear to admire and j 
tiem amiable. And therefore we love ſomething beſides our ſelves ; bur Self-love over-rules 
the reſt, and Men forſake Truth and Juſtice for the ſmalleſt Concerns : For when by their natu- 
ra! Force they venture their Goods and Lives to defend oppreſs'd Innocence, or on any other Oc- 
calion, their greateſt Spur is mere Vanity, and the _ ot getting a Name by the ſeeming Pol- 
ſeſſion of a Vertue which is reverenc'd by all the World. They love Truth and Juſtice when on 
their ſide, bur never againſt themſelves z becauſe without Grace they cannot obtain the leaft Vi- 
tory over Selt-love. : 

There are many other ſorts of natural Loye : We ogg Fn our Prince, qrarey” © Relations, 
thoſe that have any Contormity of Humour, Deſigns, and Employments with us : But all thoſe 
ſorts of Love are very weak, as well as the Love of Truth and Juſtice ; and Selt-love being the 
molt violent of all, conquers them ſo eafily, as to find no other Reſiſtance but what it creates 
againſt ir ſelf. 

"Bodies that ſtrike againſt others, loſe their Motion proportionably as they communicate it to 
the ſt:icken ; and, atter having moved many other Bodies, may at laſt entirely loſe their own 
Motion. Ir is not fo with Self-love ; It determines every other Love by its Impreſhons upon = 
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2nd its own Morin diminiſhes- not ; on the contrary. it gets new Strength by its new Viftories: 
For as that Motion never goes out of the Heart, fo it cannor be loſt, rhough ir be continually 
cymmunicated. 

Self-love is therefore the Ruling and Univerſal Love, ſince it is to be found, and bears the ſway 
every where ; fo that 2!1 the Paſhons having no proper Motion of their own, it may be aid, thar 
Selt-love is the molt extenſive and powertul of all Paffions, or the Ruling and Univerſal Paſſion, 
And- as all Vertues are” but Specres of that firſt Vertue we call Charyy, according to St. Arſtiy, 
to all Vices and Paſſions are but as ſo many Eftets and Sorts of Selt-love, or of that general 
Vice we call Concuprſcence. | 

We often diſtinguiſh in Morals the Vertues or Species of Charity, by the Difference of Ob- 
jects ; but that ſometimes confounds the true Idea we ought to have of Vertue, which rather 
depends on its own Motive, than any thing elſe : And therefore we ſhall not follow that Mc- 
chod in treating oft the Paſſions, nor diſtinguiſh them by the Objects ; becauſe one and the ſame 
Object may excite them all, and that ten thouſand Objects may raiſe but one. For though Oh- 
jects difter from cach other, yer they differ not always in relation to us, nor do they ſtir up in us 
difterent Paſhons. The promis'd Staff of a Mareſchal of France difters from a Biſhop's Crofier, 
or Paſtoral Staft promis'd ; yet thoſe two Marks of Honour excite almoſt the ſame Paſlion in the 
Ambirious, fince they raiſe in the Mind of both rhe ſame Idea of Good. But the ſame Mare- 
ichal's Statt, when promiſed, granted, enjoyed, taken away, ſtirs up Paihons altogether difterent, 
becauſe it raiſes in the Mind ditterent Ideas of Good. 

We muſt not then multiply the Paſſhons by their diflerent Objects that cauſe them ; but only 
admit as many as there are accefſary Ideas rhat attend the chiet Idea of G&od or Evil, and conf1- 
derably alter it in relation ro us. For the general Idea of Good, or the Senſation of Pleaſure, 
which is good to him that enjoys it, agitating the Soul and Animal Spirits, produces the general 
Paſſion of Love ; and the acceſfary Ideas of that Good determine that general Agitation of Love, 
and Courſe of the Spirits in ſuch a particular manner, as puts the Mind and Body in a conveni- 
ent Diſpoſition in relation to the perceived Good : And thus they -produce all the particular 
Paſſions. 

And therefore the general Idea of Good produces an indeterminate Love, which is but an Ex- 
tenſion of Selt-love. The Idea of Good, as poſſeſs'd, prodfices a Love of Joy : The Idea of 
Good, not as poſleſs'd, but hop'd for, that is, as judg'd poſſible to be poſleis'd, produces a Love 
of Deſire : And /aftly, The Idea of any Good, that is neither pofſeſs'd nor hop'd for , or, which 
is the ſame, the Love of any Good which we cannot hope to enjoy without loſing ſome other, 
or which we cannot preſerve when we are poſſeſs'd of ir, produces a Love of Sorrow. Thoſe 
are the Three ſimple and primitive Pafſions that have Good for their Object ; tor the Hope that 
produces Joy, is not a Commotion of the Soul, bur « ſimple Judgment. 

However, we mult obſerve, That Men confine not their own being within themſelves, but ex- 
tend it to all Things and Perſons, to whom they believe it their Advantage to unite themſelves: 
So that we mult conceive that they are poſſeſs'd in ſome manner of a Good, when enjoy'd by 
their Friends, though they do not poſſeſs it immediately themſelves : And therefore when I ſay, 
That the Pofſeſhon of Good produces Joy, I underſtand it not only of an immediate Poſſeſhon or 
Union, but alſo of any other ; tor we naturally feel a Joy upon the Succeſs or good Fortune of 
thoſe we love, | 

Evil, as I ſaid, can be taken Three ways; for the Privation of Good, for Pain, and for the 
Thing that cauſes the Privation of Good, or produces Pain. 

In the firſt ſenſe, the Idea of Evil being the ſame with the Idea of a Good not enjoy'd, it is 
plain that Idea produces Sorrow, or Defire, or even Joy , for Joy is always excited from that we 
find our ſelves exempt of the Privation of Good, that is to ſay, when we poſſeſs Good : So that 
thoſe Paſhons that refer to Evil, taken in that ſenſe, are the ſame as thoſe that relate to Good, 
becauſe ar the Bottom they have likewiſe Good for their Objett. 

When Evil ſignifies Pain, which alone is always a real Evil to him that ſuffers it, whilſt he 
ſafters it ; then the Senſe cf that Evil produces thoſe Pathons of Sorrow, Defire, and Joy, that 
are Species ot Averſion, and not of Love; becauſe their Motion is CR oppolite to that 
which accompanies the Perception ot Good, that Motion being but the Reſiſtance of the Soul 
againſt the natural Impreſſion. 

The Actual Senſe of Pain produces an Aver/ivn of Sorrow. The Pain we ſuffer not, but are 
afraid to ſufter, produces an Aver/ion of Deſire. And laltly, the Pain we neither ſuffer, nor are 
atraid to ſufter; or, what is the ſame, the Pain that ſhall he attended by a conſiderable Re- 
ward, or the Pain trom which we are freed, produces an Aver/ion of Foy. Thoſe are the Three 
ſimple or primitive Pathons that have Evil tor their Objett , tor the Fear that produces Sorrow, 
is not a Commotion of the Soul, hut a bare Judgment. 

Laſtly, It by Evil we underſtand the Perſon or the Thing that deprives us of Good, or cauſes 
us to endure Pain, the Idea of Evil produces a Motion of Love and Averſion together, or only 
a Motion of Averhon : The former, when the Evil is that which deprives us of Good ; tor by 
the ſame Motion we tend towards Good, and fly trom that which hinders its Pofſeſhon : And the 
latter, when *tis the Idea of an Evil which cauſes Pain in us; for *tis by the ſame Motion of 
Averfion that we hate Pain, and whatever produces it, 

And theretore there are Three {imple or primitive Paſſions that relate to Good, and as many 
that reter to Pain, or to that which cauſes it, vis, Foy, Deſire, and Sorrow, For we are joytul 

when 
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when Good is preſent, and Evil is paſt ; we are forrowful when Goot is gone, and Pain is pre- 
ſent ; and we ate agitated with Defires when Good and Evil are to come. | 

Thoſe Paſhons thar xelate ro Good are particular Determinations of that Motion God gives us 
for Good in general, and therctore have a real Object, bat others, who have vt God tor the 
Caule of their Motion, terminate only in Nothingne/s. 


th. 


CHAP. X. 


Of Paſſions in particular , and in general of the way to explain them, and 
to know the Erronrs they cauſe. ' 


Hen we conſider how Paſſions are formed, it viſibly appears, that their Number is unde- 


terminable, or that there are more than we have Terms to expreſs them by. For Paſſions - 


difter not only by rhe various Complication of the Three firſt Primitive, which would not encreafe 
them to a great Number, bur alſo differ by the different Perceptions and Judgments that canſe or 
accompany them. Thoſe difterent Judgments of the Soul, concerning Good or Evil, produce 
diticrent Motions in the Animal Spirits, to diſpoſe the Body in relation to the Object, and conſe- 
quently cauſe in the Saul Senſations that are not alrogether like: Whence it proceeds, that ſome 
Piihons are obſerv'd to differ trom each other, though their Commotions be not different. 

[In the mean while, the Commotion of the Soul being the chief Thing obſervable in every Paſ- 
ſion, tis herrer to reter them to the Three original Paſhons, in which thoſe Commorions are very 
diflerent, than to treat confuſedly and diſorderly of them, in reference 4o the different Percepri- 
ons we may have of the Good and Evil that raiſes them. *For we may have ſo many different 
Perceptions of ObjcQts, in reference to Time, to our ſelves, to what belongs to us, to the Pet- 
ſons or Things to which we are united, either by Nature or Choice, that it 15 wholly impoſſible 
to make an accurate Enumeration of them. | 

When rhe Soul perceives any Good which ſhe cannot enjoy, it may perhaps be ſaid, that ſhe 
hopes for ir, thongh the defires it. not : However, *tis plain, that this her is not a Paſſion, 
bur a ſimple Judgment. And therefore tis the Commotion that attends the Idea of gy 4 Good, 
of which we take the Enjoyment to be poſhhble, that oo into a true Paſhon. Ir is the 
{ame when Hope grows into Security : For the latter is a n, only becauſe of the Commori- 
on of Joy that mixes with that of Defire ; fince the Judgment of the that conſiders any Good 
as certain, is a Pafhon but as much as it is a foregoing Taſte of the Good that affefts us. Laft 
of all, When Hope diminiſhes, and is ſucceeded by Deſpair, 'ris.viſible again, that the larter is 
a Paſhon but becauſe of the Commotion of Sorrow that mixes with that of Defirez for the 
Judgment of the Soul, that conſiders any Good as unattainable, would not be a Paſhon, ſhould 
we not be actuated by that Judgment. - 

Bur becaule the Soul never looks wm Good or Evil without any Commotion, and even with- 
out any Alteration in the Body, we often give the Name of Paſhon to the Judgment that produ- 
ces it, confounding together whatever happens both to the Soul and Body at the fight of any 
Good or Evil : For the Words, Hope, Fear, Boldnefs, Shame, Impudence, Anger, Pity, Derifion, 
Grief, and the Names of all other Paſſhons in common uſe, are ſhort Expreſſions made up of ſe- 
veral Terms, by which can be explain'd in particular whatever Paſſions contain. 

We underſtand by the Word Paffon the View of the Relation any thing has to us, the Com- 
motion and Senſation of the Soul, the Concuſſion of the Brain, and the Motivn of the Spirits, a 
new Commorion and Senſation of the Soul; and laſtly, a tion of Pleaſure that always at- 
tends the Paſſions, and makes them grateful. All theſe we commonly underſtand by the Name of 
Paſſions z but ſometimes ir only fignihes either the Ju r that raiſes it, or only the Commori- 
on of the Soul, or the bare Motion of the Spirits and Blood, or laſtly, ſomething elſe that ac- 
companies the Commotion of the Soul. 

It is very uſeful, for the Knowledge of Truth, to —_— Ideas and Expreſſions ; but that of: 
ten cauſes ſome conſiderable Errour, eſpecially when thoſe Ideas are abridg'd by Uſe: 
For we ought never to abridge them, but when we have made them very clear and diſtin&, by a 
great Application of Mind , and not, as *rtis ordinarily done, as to Pathons and ſenſible Things, 
when we have made them familiar ro us by their Senſations, and the mere AQtion of the Imagi- 
nation, which eafily impoſes on the Mind. | 

There is a great difference berwixt the pure Ideas of the Mind, and the Senſations or Com- 


motions of the Soul. Pure Ideas are clear and diſtinct, but *ris a hard Task to make them fami- 


liar z whereas Senſations and Commorions are intimate with us, but can never plainly and di- 
ſtinctly be known. Numbers, Extenſion, and their Properties, may be clearly known ; but un- 
leſs we make them fenfible by ſome expreſhve CharaQers, *ris very difficult ro repreſent them to 
our Mind, becauſe whatever is abſtratted moves us not. On the contrary, the Commotions and 
denſarions of the Soul may eafily be repreſented ro the Mind, though the Knowledge we have 
of them be bur contuted and impertect ; tor all rhe Words that raiſe them, lively ſtrike the Soul, 
and make it attentive. "hence ir proceeds, that we otten imagine we rightly underſtand ſome 
Diſcourſes that are altogether incomprehenſible ; EI reading ſome Deſcriptions of 5 Sen- 

tions 
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{ations and Paſſions of the Soul, we perſuade our ſelves that we pertettly comprehend then ; be. 
cauſe they ftrongly move us, and that all the Words that reverberate upon our Eyes agitate our Soul, 
The hearing of the very Names of Shame, Deſpair, Impudence, tc. ftraightway excite in our Mind 
a confuſed Idea, and obſcure Senſation, rhar powerfully influences us ; and becauſe this denfation 
is very familiar to us, and preſents ir ſelf without any Trouble or Endeavour of the Mind, we 
fincy it to be clear ang diſtinct. Theſe Words, however, arc the Names of compounde2 Pllions, 
and-by conſequence abridg'd Expreſhons, which popular Lic has made up of many contuled and 
obſcure Ideas. | | ' 

Secing we are oblig'd to employ ſuch Terms as common Liſe has approv d of, the Reader ſhould 
not be ſurpriz'd ro meet with Obſcurity, and ſometimes with a fort of Contradiction in our 
Words. And if it were but confider'd that the Senſations and Commotions of the Sou], that an- 
fwer to. the Terms us'd in ſuch Diſcourſes, are not wholly the fame in all Men, becauſe of their 
different Diſpoſitions of Mind, they would not fo eafily condemn us, when they could nor enter in- 
to our Opinions. This [ ſay, not fo much to prevent Objections _ my felt, as that we may ui- 
derſtang the Nature of the Paſſions, and what we are to think of Books treating of ſuch Marters. 

After ſo many Cautions, I ſhall not ſtick to fay, that all the Paſhons may be reterr'd to the 
three Primitive, namely, De/ire, Foy and Sorrow z, and that 1t 1s ſpecially by the different Judg- 
ments the Soul makes of Goods and Evils, that ſuch as relate to the ſame Promnive Patſhoa dit- 
ter from each other. 

For Inſtance, I may ſay that Hope, Fear, and Irrefolution, that is the Mean butwixt them both. 
are Specics of Deſire : That Boldneſs, Courage and Emulation, &c. have a greater Relation to 
Hope, than to all others, and that Timidity, Cowardiſe, Jcalouhe, tc. are Specic's of Fear. 

I may ſay, that Alacrity and Glory, Kindneſs and Gratefulneſs, are Species of Joy, cauſed by 
the Sight of the Good that we know to be in us, or in thoſe to whom we are united z as Derifion or 
Jecring is a ſort of Joy,, commonly ariſing at the Sight of the Fvil thar befalls thoſe trom whom 
we are ſeparated. Laſtly, That Diltaſte, Tediouſneſs, Regret, Pity, Indignation, are 1o many 
kinds of Sorrow, cauſed by the Confideration of ſomething diſpleaſing. 

But beſides thoſe Paſhons, and ſeveral others I paſs by, which particularly relate to ſome of the 
Primitive Paſſions. there are yer many others, whoſe Commorion is almoſt equally compounded, 
either of Delire and. Joy, as Impudence, Anger and Revenge ; or of Defire and Sorrow, as Shame, 
Regret and Vexarion ; or of all Three together, when Motives oft Joy and Sorrow meet. And 
though thete laſt Paſhons have no particular Names that I know of, they are however the moſt 
common ; becauſe in this Lite we ſcarce'eyer enjoy any Good withour a Mixture of Evil, nor ſutfer 
any Evil without Hopes of being treed of it, and enjoying Good. And m_—_ Joy be alrogether 
contrary to Sorrow, yet it allows of its Company, and even admits it an equal Sharer in the Capa- 
City of the Soul as Vo/ent, when the Sight of Good and Evil divide its Capacity as 1n!e//;genr. 

All the Pafſions therefore are Species of Deſire, Foy and Sorrow, and the chict diflerence be- 
twixt thoſe of the ſame ſort muſt be taken from the different Perceptions or Judgments that 
cauſe or accompany them. So that to become learned in the Nature ot Paihons, and ro make of 
them the moſt accurate Enumeration poſhble, it is requiſite to enquire into the difterent Judgments 
thar may be made of Good and Evil. But as we elpecially intend to find out the Cauſe of our 
Errours, we need not ſo much to infilt upon the Judgments that precede or cauſe the Paſhons, as 
upon thoſe that follow them, and which the Soul makes of Things when ſhe is agiratcd by ſome 
Paihon, becauſe thoſe lait Judgments are the moſt liable to Errour. 

Such Judgments as precede and cauſe the Paſſions, are almoſt ever falſe in ſomething, becauſe 
they are, for the moſt part, grounded upon ſuch Perceptions of the Soul avconſider Objects in rela- 
tion to her, and not as they are in themſelves. © But the Po_ that follow the Paſhons are talſe 
all nuanner of ways ;z becauſe ſuch Judgments being only made by the Paſſions, are only grounded 
upon the Perceptions the Soul has of Objects as relating to her, or rather to her own Commotion. 

In the Judgments that precede the Paſſions, Truth and Falſhood are Join'd together ; but when 
the Soul is agicated, and judges by every Inſpiration of the Paſhon, Truth vaniſhes, and Falſhood 
remains ro be the Principle ot ſo many more falſe Concluſions as the Paſſion is greater. 

All Paſſions juſtifie themſelves, continually oftering to the Soul the moving Obje&, in the fitteſt 
way tor preſerving and increaſing her Commotion. The Judgment, or the Perception that cauſes 
it, gets {till new Forces from the Increaſe of the Paſhon, and the Paſſion likewiſe augments pro- 
portionably as the Judgment that produces it, in its turn, is [trengthen'd. 

Thus tall} Judgments and Pafſnons Join in Contederacy, for their mutual Preſervation. And 
ſhould rhe Heart never ceaſe ſending up Spirits for keeping open the Tracks of the Brain, and 
iupplying the Expences, which that violent Senſation or Commotion make of the ſame Spiri 
Pathons would perpetually increaſe, and never allow us to be ſenfible of our Errours. Burt as al 
our Paſhons depend on the Fermentation and Circulation of' the Blood, and that the Heart can ne- 
ver furniſh as many Spirits as are nece{[ary for their Preſervation, they mult needs expire when the 
vpirits diminiſh, and the Blood grows ccol again. 

Though it be an eafie matter to diſcover the ordinary Judgments of Paſſions, yet *tis not a thing 
to be negleCted z there being tew Subjects that deſerve more the Application of an Enquirer after 
Truth, who endeavours to free himſelf trom the Dominion of the Body, and will judge of every 
thing by true Ideas. 

Ly e may inſtruct our ſelves in this Matter two ways, either by purc Reaſon, or by our inward 
Conicioulnels, when we are agitated, by ſome Pathon, For Inſtance, Experience —_ _ 
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That we are apt to judge of thoſe we love not; to. their Diſadvantage, and+te ſpit all the Venom 
of our Hatred ar the Object of our Paſſion. We alſo know by Reaſon, thar.as, we cannot hate but 
what is Evil; fo *tis neceſTiry tor the preſervation of Hatred, that the Mind ſhould repreſcnt ro 
it ſelf rhe worſt part of its Object. For 'tis ſufficient to ſuppoſe that all Pafſions juſtifie themſelves, 
and give fuch a Diſpoſition, firit to the Imagination, then to the Mind, as is fit to. preſerve their 
own Comnfution, directly to conclude what are the Judgments. which all the Paihops cauſe us to 
make. x1 | | 

Thoſe that are endued with a ftrong and lively Imaginartich, "that are extremely ſeofible, and 
much ſubject to the Motions of Patſions, may pcrtettly inform themſelves of thoſe rhings by their 
own inward ſenſe; and ir often comes to paſs, that they ſpeak of them in 4 more pleaſing and in- 
{tructing manner than others, whole Reaſon over-tops their Imagination :. yet it follows not, that 
choſe that diſcover beſt the Springs of Self-love, that trate fartheſt ifiro Man's Heart, and 
more ſ-nfibly diſcover its Recell:s, are always the greatelt Underſtandings. This only proves that 
they are livelier, quicker of Imagination, and fometimes more malicious than others. , _ 

Bur thoſe thar without Tonſulring their inward Senſe, make uſe only of their Reaſon:;to enquire 
into the Nature and EffeQts of Paſſions z though they be not always ſo quick-fighred AE 
are always more rational, and leſs obnoxious to Errour; becauſe they Judge of t as they are 
in themſelves: They ſee very near what Men poſſeſt with Paſſions can doe, as they fuppoſe them 
more or lcſs agitated; bur do not raſhly judge of the Ations of others, by what they would doe 
themſelves in fiuch Occaſions ; for they well know, that Men are not equally ſenſible ro the ſame 
tings, nor alixe ſuſceptible of involuntary Commotions, and therefore 'ris not by conſulring our 
Scenfarions which the Paſſions create in us, bur by liſtening to Reaſon, thar-we muſt rreat of the 
Judgments that accompany them leſt we ſhoult draw our own Picture, inſtead of diſcovering the 
Nature of Paſſions in general. 


* 


CHAP. XI. : 
That all the Paſſrons Juſtifte themſelves. W hat Judgments they cauſe us to 


make in their Vindication. 


E need no long dedution of Arguments to demonſtrate, That all Paſſions juſtifie them- 
ww lelves: Thar Þriociple is ſufficiently evident, both by our internal Conſciouſneſs of our 
felves, and the Behaviour of thoſe we {ce agitared by them; and therefore we need. only barely 
propound it, tw confider it as we ſhould do. The Mind is ſuch a Slave to the ination, that 
it always obeys when the Imagination is over-heated ; and dares not anfwer when the fame is in- 
cented, becauſe ir meets with Abuſes whedt it refiſts, and is always rewarded with ſome Pleaſure 
when it 1umours that imperious Faculty, Even thoſe whoſe unruly Imagination perſuades them 
they are tran{muted into Beaſts, find our Reajous 10” prove they mult live' as- Beaſts do; walk 
Four-tooced, eat Graſs, and imitate every Action that 1s y Brutal. They find Pleaſure in 
livirg by the Impreſſons of their Paſſion, and ſutter in Pain in reſiſting it; which is ſuffici- 
ent to make Reaſon, that commonly deſcends to be the Slave to Pleaſure, to argue in ſuch a man- 
1icr as may beſt defend the Cauſe of it. 

It therefore it be true that all Paſſions juſtife themſelves, *ris evident that Deſire muſt of it ſelf 
move us to judge tavotrably of its Objeft, it it be a Deſire of Love, and unkindly if it be a De/ire 
of Averſion. The Defire of Love is a Motion of the Soul raifed by the Spirits, that-provoke jr 
to the Enjoyment or Uſe of ſuch things as are not in its power; for we defirc even the Continuation 
of our Enjoyment, becauſe future things depend not on us. 'Tis then nec tor the Juſtifica- 
tion of that Defire, that the Objeft which produces it be eſteemed good in ir _ or in reference 
to ſomething elſe : the contrary muſt be ſaid of that Defire, which is a kind of Averſion. 

| grant, we cannot judge any thing to be good or bad, without ſame Reaſon; bur Paſſions have 
no Object which is not good in ſome ſenſe. And ifer may be faid there are ſome, which contain” 
no real Goodneſs, and therefore cannot be contemplated as Good by the Mind ; yet-no one can ſay 
but they may be enjoyed as Good, fince they are ſuppoſed to agitate vs z and that Commotion, 
_—_— or Senſe 15 more than ſufficient ro move the Soul to entertain a kind Opinion of the 
Vbject. 

[t we ſo eafily Hnge tone Fire contains in it {elf the Heat we feel, and Bread the Savour we 
reliſh, becauſe of the jon thoſe Bodies excite-in us ; though that be never ſo incomprenhible 
to the Mind, which cannot conceive Heat and Savour as Madihcations of. a Rody : thence'it fol- 
lows, That there is no Object of our Paſſions, how vile and contemptible ſoever ir appears, but we 
may judge it good, when the Enjoyment of ir affects us with pleaſure. For as we imagine that 
Heat goes out of Fire when we feel it, {0 we blindly believe; that the ObjeQs of the Paſhons cauſe 
the plcaſure which we receive ir their Enjoyment, and that therefore wy are $=nd, 9 they are 
able to doe us good. The like may be ſaid of the Paſſions that have Evil for afar var 

Bur, as I ſaid juſt before, there is nothing bur deſerves either Love or Averhion, : by it ſelf, _ 
or by fomething elſe to which it relates; and when we are agitated with fome Paſhon, we quickly 
diſcover in its ObjeQ the Good or Evil that may nouriſh the ſame. It is theretore eaheto know by 
Realon the Judgments which our Paſſions make, whilſt agitating us. 44 A 
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For, if a Deſire of Love move us, we may well conceive that it will not fail ro juſtitie it JF, by 
the txvourable Judgments it ſhall tnake of irs Object. Vt eaſily perceive that thote Judgments wi'y 
have more Extent, as the Deſire ſhall be more violent; and thar rhey will be ſfomerimes alſoluce 
- and without exception, though bur a very ſmall patt oft the thing appears good. We may withouc 
difficulcy underſtand that rhole favourable by, 40 will reach all things, that ſhall have, or ſeem 
to have, any ConneQtion with rhe principal Objett of the Paſſton, proportionably ro the ſtreng 
of the Paſhon, and the Extent of the Imagination. The contrary will happen it it be a De/e of 
verſion, the Reaſons of which are as eaſily comprehended, and pertectly confirmed! and made goud 
by Fxperience. Bur let us make theſe Truths more ſerifible nd familiar by fome Inſtances. 

Men natutally defire Knowledge, becauſe all Minds are create tor Truth. Bur that Deſire, how 
Juſt and reaſonable _—_ it may be in ir ſelf, often becomes a dangerous Vice, by the talſe Jadz,- 
ments thar attend it; Curioſity frequently offers to the Mind vain ObjeQs of its Study and Lucubry- 
tions, aſcribes to them falſe Ideas of Greatneſs, ennobles them with the deceiving Luſtre of Rari- 
ty, and drefles them up with fuch gay and ſplendid Apparel, that one £an hardly forbear to Cor: 
template them with too much Pleaſure and Application. | 

ere is no Trifle but will wholly rake up ſome Perſons, whoſe fruirleſs Toil is ſtill juſtified by 
the falſe Judgments that ariſe from their vain Curiofity. For inſtance, thoſe thar beſtow their time 
in Learning Tongues, imagine that all the Sciences conſiſt in the Knowledge of Terms, and fin4 
out 2 Thouſand Reaſons to juſtific rhemſelves ; and the Veneration thoſe pay them whom an wn- 
known Term confounds, is none of the weakeſt, though the leaſt reaſonable. 

Some Perſons employ their whole lives in learning ro ſpeak; who ought perhaps to hold their 
Peace all the while fince 'tis evident he ought to be filent, who has nothing worth the hearing to ſav. 
Burris not that which rhey propoſe from their Learning. They ſhould know that he muſt think well, 
uſe his Underſtanding to exaCtneſs, diſcern Truth trom Falſhood, clear Ideas trom obftare, thoſe of 
the Mind from thoſe of the Imagination, that will ſpeak accurately. They imagine theraſelves tine 
and uncommon Wits, becauſe they know how ro pleaſe the Ear with an Elegance Harmony, how to 
Harter the Paſhons by Figures and taking Geſtures; how to rejoyce the Imagination by lively and ſen- 
ſible Exprefſions; whilſt they leave the Mind enipty of Ideas, void of Light and Underſtanding. 

Some probable reaſon may juſtifie their Paſſion, that ſpend a great deal of time in the ſtudy of their 
ovn Tongue, fince they make uſe of ir all rheir Lite; bur as ro thoſe who indifterently apply them- 
ielves to all forts of Languages, I know nor what to ſay in their behalf; The Pathon of thoſe who 
make a complete Library ot all forrs of DiQtionaries, may be excuſable, as well as the Curiofiry of 
thoſe, who make a collection of Coins and Medals of all Countries and Times, that may be uſetul in 
ſome occaſions, and'it it doe them not much good, at leaſt it does them no harm, a Store-houſe of 
ſuch Curiofities being not cumberſome, fince they carry not witiz them either their Books or Medals. 
But how may the Pailion of thoſe be juſtifiable, that make their Head a Library of DiEtionaries, that 
negleQ their Afairs and Eſſential Duties for words of no uſe. They are ſmatterers in their own 
Tongue, frequently an, Froeog and unknown words in their Diſcourſes, and never paying their 
Countreymen with Current Money. Their Reaſon ſeems nG6t to be better guided than their Tongue 
for all rhe Corners and Receſles of their Memory are ſo full of Erymologies, that their Minds 
mult lie as ſtifl'd under the innumerable number of words that are ws gong flying abour it. 

However, ic muſt be granted that Philologers and Linguiſts wilt not ſtick for Reaſons to juſtifie 
their capricious Studies. Which ro know, you need bur to liſten ro the Judgments thoſe preten- 
ders to Science make ot Tongues ; or ſuppoſe ſome Opinions, that are taken amongſt them for un- 
doubtcd Axioms, together with the Interences that may be deduc'd trom them. For inſtance, that 
thoſe Perſons who > oe ſeveral Tongues, are as many individual Men as they know difterent Langua- 
ges, ſince Speech diltinguiſhes us from Beaſts; that the Ignorance of Tongues deprives us of a mul- 
titude of things, fince Ancient po rae area and Strangers are more Learned then we. Suppoſe but 
theſe and the like Principles and Concluſions, and —_ quickly form ſuch Judgments as are fit to 
beget the Paſſion for Tongues, and conſequently like thoſe, wherewith the ſame Paſſion inſpires 
the Linguilts to vindicate their Studies. 

There is not a Science ſo abjett and Karr but ſome part of it will ſhine very a to 
the Imagination, and dazle the Mind, whew Faſhon heightens thoſe falſe Glimpſes. That Splen- 
dour, 1 own, vaniſhes when the Blood and Spirits cool, and the Light of Truth begins to ſhine; 
but rhat Light IIones alſo, when the Imagination grows warm again, and leaves but ſome tran- 
firory Shadows of thoſe ſolid Reaſons which pretended ro condemn our Paſhon. 

Farthermore, when the Paſhon thar agitates us finds it ſelf a dying, it repenty not of its demea- 
nour, but on the contrary it diſpoſes all things, either to an honourable Funeral, or to be reviv'd ſpe- 
dily again ; that is to ſay, it always prepares the Mind to frame Judgments in its Vindication. 
In this condition it makes a fort of Alliance with ſuch other Paſhons as may keep it up in its 
weakneſs, ſupply it with Spirits and Blood, in its neceſſity , 'Taiſe it our of its Aſhes, and give it 
4 new Birth. For Paſſhons are not unconcern'd for one another, and thoſe that can live together, 
taithtully contribute to their mutual preſervation. So that all the Paſhons that are not contra 
ro the Studies of Tongues, or of any rhing elſe, do continually follicite and fully confirm thoſe 
Judgments that are made to vindicate it. * 

A Precender to Learning imagines himſelf, now as ſurrounded with reſpeQfull Hearers, then 
as Conquerour of thoſe whom he has amaz'd with his unintelligible words, and almoſt always as 
one raisd far above the common ſort of Men. He Hitters himfelt with the Commendations he 
reccives, with the Preterments that are propoſed to him. with the Courtſhip that is made to _ 
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H-'s of all Times an Countries : He is nor limiteJ, as vulgar \Wits, to th preſent, nor confin'd 
within the Walls of his Town ; bur is continually communicating himfelt abroad, and his Com- 
manicarion makes his D2light. See how many Paſſions combine rogether to! manage the Caule of 
pretended Learning, how hotly they proſecute their Judgmenes, and bribe the Mind in its favour. 

Should every Pathon at ſeparately, without caring tor the reſt, they would vaniſh immuliarely 
after their Riſe, not being able to make a ſufficient number of talſe Judgments to maintain them- 
{-lves.and defend the Glimmerings of Imagination againſt the Light of Reaſon : But all Paſhons 
concur admirably well to their mutual Preſervation, affiſting and itrengthning each other, though 
never ſo remote, provided rhey be not declared Enemies, as though they were minded to tollow 
the Rules of a well-order'd State. | , 

If the Paſſion of Deſire were alone, all the Judgments it might paſs would only amount to 
tepreſent the Good as attainable : For the Pe/rre of Love, confider'd as ſuch, 1s produced by rhe 
Judgments we make, that it is poſſible to enjoy fuch a Good : And fo this Defire could only form 
Judgments about the Pofhibility of enjoying it z ſince the Judgments which follow and preferve 
the Paſſions, are exattly like thoſe which precede and produce them. But that Dehire is animated 
by Love, tortified by Hope, increaſed by Joy, renewed by Fear, attended by Courage, Emulation, 
Anger, Irrefolution, and ſeveral other Paſhons, that form each in their turn 2 great variety of 
Judgments, which ſucceed each other, and maintain the N-fire that has produced rhem. *Tis not 
theretore ſtrange that the defire of a mere Trifle, or of a Thing that is evidently hyrctul or fruit- 
Iz, ſhoull however juſtifie it ſelf againſt Reaton tor many Years, nay, during the whole Lite 
of a Man that is agitated with it, fince ſo many other Paſhons endeavour to vindicate it; I ſhall 
here ſet down in few Words how Paſſions juſtific themſelves, that I may explain Things by diſtinct 
{de3s. 

Every Paſſion agitates the Blood and Spirits, which, when agitated, are driven into the Brain 
by th2 ſenſible Sight of the Objett, or the Strength of the Imagination, in ſuch a manner as is 
fic ro imprint deep Tracks repreſenting that Object. They bend, and even ſometimes break by 
their impetucus Courſe the Fibres ot the Brain, and thereby leave the Imagination ſoiFd and 
corrupted. For theſe Traces obey not the Commands of Reaſon, nor will they be blotted our 
when it pleaſes ; on the contrary, they pur a Force upon it, and oblige ir inceſfantly to conſider 
Objects in ſuch a manner as moves and inclines it to tavour the Paſhons. Thus the Paſhons aQt 
vpon the Imagination, and the corrupted Imagination makes an Effort againſt Reaſon, by conti- 
nually repseſenting Things not as they are in themſelves, that the Mind might pronounce a true 
Judgment z but as they are in reference to the preſent Patton, that it might paſs a favourable Sen- 
wnce in its behalf. 

The Paſſions not only bribe the Imagination and Mind in their favour, but produce in other 
Parts of the Body ſuch Diſpoſitions as are neceſſary to preſerve them. The Spirits they more, 
ſtop not in the Brain, but run, as I have elſewhere ſhewn, to all other Parts of the Body, eſpeci - 
ally ro the Heart, the Liver, the Spleen, and the Nerves that ſurround the principal Arteries 
and laſtly, to all Parts whatſoever, that may ſupply neceſſary Spirits for the maintenance of the 
predominant Paſhon. Bur while theſe Spirits diſperſe themſclves into all the Parts of the Body, 
they deſtroy all along, and by degrees, whatever might hinder their Courſe, and make their Pal- 
Tages ſo ſlippery and ſmooth, that a very inconſiderable Obje&t exceedingly moves us, and conſe- 
yuny inclines us to make ſuch Judgments as favour the Pafhons : Thus ir comes to paſs, thar 
they eſtabliſh and juſtifie themſelves. 

It we conſider how various the Conſtitution of the Fibres of the Brain, and withal the Com- 


morion and Quantity of the Spirits and Blood mw be, in the different Sexes and Ages, we ſhall - 


ealily and nearly conjefture to what Paſſions ſome Perſons are moſt ſubjett, and conſequently, what 
Judgments they paſs upon Obje&ts. For inſtance, we may make a very near Gueſs, by the plenty 
or want of Spirits that is obſervable in ſome People, the ſame Thing being propoſed and explain- 
ed to them in the ſame manner, that ſome of them will make Judgments ot Hope and Joy, whilſt 
others ſhall paſs ſuch Judgments as proceed trom Fear and Sorrow. 

For thoſe that abound with Blood and Spirits, as young Men, cholerick Perſons, and thoſe that 
are of a Sanguine Complexion uſe to doe, being very ſuſceptible of Hope, becauſe of the ſecret 
Senſe of their Strength, will not believe that they ſhall meet with any ſition to their De- 
tigns, which they may not overcome, and ſo will quickly feed themſelves with a borrowed Taſte of 
the Good they hope to enjoy, and will paſs ſuch Judgments as are fit ro juſtifie their Hope and 

oy. Burt thoſe that want agitated Spirits, as Old Men, and thoſe that are of a nick and 
elancholy Temper, being inclined to Fear and Sorrow, becauſe their Soul is conſcious of her 
n Weakneſs, and deſtitute of Spirits to perform her Orders, will make yn contrary Judg- 
T-nts, imagine inſuperable Difficulties to Juſtifie their Fear, and give up themſelves ro Envy, 
Sorrow, Deſpair, and other ſorts of Aver/ion, of which weak Perſons are moſt ſuſceptible. 
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CHAP. XII 


That ſuch Paſſions as have Ewil for their Objed, arc the moſt Dangerous and 
Unjuſt : And that thoſe that have the leaſt Mixtnre of Knowledge, are the 
moſt lively and ſenſible. 


F all the Paſſions the feveral ſorts of Averſions make their Jadgments the moſt remote from 

Reaſon, and the molt dangerous; there being no Pathon which corruprs and bribes Reaton 

{© much in its bchalf, as Hatred and Fear ; Hatred chiefly in the Cholerick, or in thoſe whoſe 

Spirits are in a perpetual agitation; and Fear in the Melancholy, or thoſe whoſe groſs and heavy 

Spirits are neither eaſily moved, nor foon quieted. But when Hatred and Fear conſpire rogerher 

to bribe Reaſon, which is very trequently done, then there are no Judgments to urjuſt and capri- 
cious, but they will paſs and defend them with an infuperable Obſtinacy. 

The Reaſon of this is, Thar as in this Life Evil ſtrikes the Soul more ro the quick, than Good , 
{> the Senſe of Pain is livelier than that of Pleaſure : Injuries and Scandals more 1enfibly attect 
us, than Commendations and Applauſe; and though there are Men indifferent as to the enjoying 
ſome Pleaſures, and receiving certain Honours ; yet there is ſcarce one that can bear Pain and Con- 
rempt without Uneafineſs. 

And therefore Hatred, Fear, and other ſorts of Averſion, that have Evil for their —_— are 
molt violent Paſhons, which ſhake the Mind with ſuch unexpected Commotions, as diſcompole 
and ſtupitie ir, and quickly pierce into the bottom of the Heart, dethrone Reaton, and paſs upon 
all jorts of Subjects erroneous and unjuſt S-ntences, ro tavour their tyrannical Madneſs. 

Ot” a!! Paiſions they are the moſt cruel and diftruſttul, contrary to CR and Civil Society, 
and ar rhe ſame rime the molt ridiculous and extravagant, fince they give ſuch impertinent and 
trantick Judgments, as excite the Laughter and Indignation of all other Men. 

Thoſe Paſhons inſpired the Phariſees with theſe abſurd Diſcourles : What are we doing £ This 
Man works many Miracles : If we let him alone, all Men will beheve in him, and the Romans twill 
come and deſtroy both our City and Nation. They agreed that our Saviour had wrought many Mi- 
acles ; for the Reſurrection. of Lazarus was undeniable : But what were the Judgments of their 
Paikons ? To murther both FESUS and Lazarws whom he had raiſed from the Dead ! Why 
FESUS? Becauſe, ſay they, if we /et him alone, al! Men will believe in him, and the Romans 
hall come and extirpate our Nation. And why Lazarus ? Becauſe that, by reaſon of him, many 
of the Jews tent away, and belicued on Feſts, Oh Judgmems equally Cruel and Irrational ! 
Cruel, through Hatred ; and Irrational, through Fear : The Romans ſhall come, and deſtroy our 
City and Nation. 

The ſame Paſhons moved a great Aſſembly, conſiſting of Annas the High-Prieſt, C:zaphas, Zobn, 
Alcxander, and as many as were of the Kindred of the High-Prieſt, ro tpeak thus : Whar ſhall 
we doe with theſe Men 9 For that, indeed, a notable Miracle hath been done by them, is —_ to 
all them that dwell in Jeruſalem, and wa cannot deny it. But left it ſhould ſpread farther, let us 
threaten to puniſh them ſeverely, if they preach the Name of FESUS any more, 

All rhoſe great Men, agitated by their Paſſions, and blinded by their talſe Zeal, pa Judgment 
both imperrinent and unjuſt. __ dare not puniſh the Apoſtles, becauſe of the People, and that 
the Man who had been miraculoully cured was above Forty Years of Age, and preſent in the Aſ- 
jembly ; bur threaten them, leſt they ſhould reach in the Name of 7e/zs ſuppoling they ought 
ro condemn the Doctrine, becauſe they put the Author to death ; Tow intend, lay they, to bring 
1s Man's Blood upon 145. 

When talle Zeal unites it ſelf to Hatred, it ſhelters it from the Reproots of Reaſon, and juſti- 
fics it ſo yell, that we fcruple not to be led by its Motions. When Ignorance and W ac- 
company/ Fear, they extend it to innumerable SubjeQts, and drive on its Commotions to that 
hzighth, that rhe leaft Suſpicion diſturbs and trightens Reaſon. 

Falſe Zealors imagine they ſerve God, when rhey obey their Paſhons : blindly follow the 
fecrer Motions of their Hatred, as Inſpirations trom internal Trurh z and infilting with great ſa- _ 
tisfaQtion on the Proofs of Senſe that Juſtific that Exceſs, their Exrours become confirmed with 
an unconquerable Stulbornnels. 

As to ignorant and weak Perſons, they create to themſelves Matter of ridicylous and fantaſtigh 
rears , like Children that walk in the 4ark without a Guide and Light, fanhe frighttul Bug 
are dittur'd and cry our as though rhey were undone. Knowledge retrieves them it they be igno- 
rant; but if they be weak, their Imagination continues crazed, and the leaft thing thar relates to 
tar trighttul Object, renews the Tracks, and opens the Current of the Spirits, which cauſe the 
Symptoms of their Fear : So that it is al:ogether impothble to cure or pacihe them for ever. 

Bur when falſe Zeal meers with Hatrcdl and Fear in a weak Mind, it inceſſantly produces ſuch 
unjuſt and violenr Judgments, as cannot bE thought upon without Horrour : To change a Mind 
pollett with thoſe Paſhons. requires a greater Miracle than that which converted St. Pau/ ;, and 
his Core would be abluluely impoſſible, could we fer Bounds to the Power and Mercy of God. 
Thoſe that walk in the Dark. rejovce ar the fight of Light ; but this Man cannot {ufter it, 
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cauſe ir wounds him by offpoſing his Paſſhon. His Fear is in ſome ſrt voluntary, as being pro- 
duced by his Hatred ;, aud theretore he loves to feel its Commotions, becauſe we love to Le agi- 
rated even with the Paſhons that have Evil for their ObjeR, when the Evil is ouly imaginary, or 
rather when we know, as in 1rogedies, that the Evil cannot hurt us. 

The Phantafms whictt thoſe thar walk in the Dark frame in their [maginations, vaniſh at the 
Approach of Light z bur the idle Dreams of this fort of Men wilt.nac diſappear at the Light ot 
Truth, which inſtead of diifparing the Darkneſs of their Mind, incenſes their Imagination z f© 
thar the truſtrated Light recoils, becauſe they are wholly taken-up-with the Objeets of their Pat- 
fion ; and it ſeems thoule Apparitions have a real Body, fince they reflect forme weak Riys of rh: 
Light that falls upon them. | 

Bur though we thould ſuppoſe in thoſe Men a ſufficient Teachableneſs and Artention, to liften 
to, and comprehend the Reaſons that may diſhpate their Errours ; yet their Imagination being dit: 
order'd by Fear, and their Heat corrupted by Hatred and falſe Zeal, thoſe Reatons, how ſolid 10- 
ever they might be, could nor long ſtop the nous Stream of thoſe violent Paſſions, nor hin- 
dr them from ſpeedily juſtifying themſelves by ſenſible and convincing Proots. | 

For we ought to obſerve, that cthare are tranſitory Paſſiong, Which never return ; whereas there 
are others thar are conſtant and perrganent. Th are rot Kent up by the fight of the Mind, 
bur are only produced and fortified by the ſenfible View of an Objec nd the Fermentation of the 
Blood, are nor laſting, but commonly die ſoon atter their Birth ; whereas thoſe thar are affociated 
with the Conremplariorrof the Mind, are ſteady, becauſe the Principle that uces them is nor 
ſubject to change, as Blood and Humours are. So that Hatred, Fear, ard all other Parſons thar 
are excited or preſerved by the Knowledge of the Mind, and nor raiſed by the ſenſible View ot' 
Evil, muſt needs be durable, and withal very violent and unjuſt. However, thoſe Paffions are nor 
th moſt lively and ſenſible, as we ſhall now ſhew. 

The Perception of Good and Evil, which raiſes the Paſſions, is produced Three ways ; by the 
Senſes, by rhe Imagination, and by the Mind. By way of the Senſes it produces very quick and 
feniible Pathons ; by way of the ination, much weaker ; bur thoſe which proceed from the 
Perceprion of Good and Evil by the Mind alone, ate'trae Paſhons, on no other account than as 
thar View of Good and Evil is always attended by ſome Morion of the Animal je 

Paſhons are only given us tor the good of the , and for uniting us by it ro ſenſible Things : 
For though ſenſible Thiugs are neither good nor bad, in reference to the Mind ; yet they are ſo in 
relation to the Body, to which the Mind is united : So thar the Senfes and Imagination, diſco- 
vering much better than the Mind the Relation of ſenſible Objects to our Body, muſt needs raiſc 
Paſſions tar livelicr than a clear and evident Knowledge : Bur becauſe our Knowledge is always 
attended with fome Commorion of the Spirits, a clear and evident Knowledge of a great Good, 
or a great ag pe to be diſcover'd by the Senſes, always raiſes ſome ſecret Paſſion. 

However, all clear and evident Knowledge of {ny Good or Evil, is not always followed' with 
a ſen{tble and eptible Paſſion , as all our Paſſions are not accompanied with an intelleQual 
Knowledge. For, as we ſometimes think upon Good- or Evil, without being conſcious of any 
Commotion z ſo we often feel dur ſelves agitated with Paſſion, without knowing or ſometimes 
wirchout being ſenſible of the Cauſe. A Man that ſucks in a good Air is affefted with Joy, and 
knows not why, nor what ſort of Good he enjoys that produces it: Ard if ſome invifible Cor- 

cie mixes. with. his Blood, and hinders its Fermentation, he is taken with Sorrow, and may 
=_ aſcribe the Cauſe of it to ſomething viſible, that offers it ſelf ro him in the time of his 

10N. 

Of all Paſhons, none are more ſenſible nor quick, and no 2 mingled with Know- 
ledge, than Horrour 2nd Amrpathy, Agrecableneſs and Sympathy. A Man ſleeping under the Sha- 
dow of a Tree, often ſtarts up, when a Fly ſtings him, or a Leaf tickles him, as though a' Ser- 
pent had bitten him : The contuſed Senſe of 2 Thing as terrible as Death it felf, frightens him, 
and he finds himſelt ſurpriz'd with a very ſtrong and violent Paſhon, which is an Averſfion of 
Deſire, betore he bethinks himſelf. On the contrary, a Man in want diſcovers by chance ſome 
ſmall Good, the Sweetneſs of which ſurprizes him ; and he is inconfiderately raken up with that 
Trifle, as though it were the greateſt Good in the World, without making any Reflection on ir. 
The ſame happens in the Motions Oo Spapathy and Antipathy. We ſee in a Company a Perſon 
whoſe Deportment and Manners have ſome ſecret Agrecableneſs to the prefent Diſpoſition of our 
Body , ſo his Sight pierces and ſtrikes us, and we are inclined, without Refleftion, to love and 
wiſh him well. Thus we are ag:;:2ted by I don't know whar, ſince Reaſon has no Share in ir. 
The contrary befals thoſe whoſe Aſpett and Looks ſhed, as it were, Diſguſt and Averfion : They 
have I know not what, fhat offends and puts us back : for the Mind underſtands nothing in it , 
the Senſes only are competent Judges of ſenſible Beauty and Uglinefs, which are the Objetts of 
thoſe kinds of Paſſions. | 
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CHAS L 


The Deſign of this Book, Two general Ways for the Preſerving Evidence 
in the Search of Truth, which ſball be the Subje& of this TraS. 


E have ſcen in the foregoing Books, that the Mind of Man is very obnoxious to 


* Lil. 1. Errour , that the Deceprions of his Senſes *, the Viſions of his Imagination +, | 
7 S$- Ih and the Abſtrattions of his Mind |), lead him into frequent Miſtakes ; that rhe | 
3s TE Inclinations of his Will *.*, and the Paſſons of his Heart *, almoſt ever conceal 


the Truth from him, and never ſuffer it to appear without being ringed with thoſe falſe Colows 
that flatter Concupiſcency. In ſhort, we have partly diſcover the Errours of the Mind, with 
their Cauſes : Now *tis time we ſhould ſhew the Way that leads to the Knowledge of Truth, and 
PRs Mind all the paſſible Skill and Strength to walk therein, without ſtraying or wearying 
it ſelf in vain. 

But, to ſpare the Readers an unprofitable Labour, we think fit ro adviſe them, this Laſt Book 
is only made for ſuch as earneſtly defire ro ſeek the Truth by themſelves, and to make uſe of the 
Force of their own Mind for that purpoſe. I require them to deſpiſe for a while all probable 
Opinions, to wave the ſtrongeſt ConjeQtures, to neglect the Authority of all the Philoſophers, 
to tree themſelves, as far as poſſible, from all Prejudice, Intereſt, and Paſſion; to enter into an ex- 
treme Miſtruſt of their Senſes and Imagination: In a word, well to remember the greateſt part 
of the Things that have been ſaid in the former Books. 

I attempt, in this laſt Book, to give the Mind all the Perfection it can naturally attain to, by 
ſupplying it with the neceſſary Helps ro become more attentive and enlarg'd, and preſcribing it 
thoſe Rules that muſt be obſerved in the Inquiry after Truth, that it may never miſtake, but learn 
in time whatever can be known. \ 

Could I carry this Defign ro its utmoſt PerfeQtion, which I pretend not, this being but an Eſſay Ju 
iowards it, I might boaſt to have found out an Univerſal Science, which would make thoſe truly p 
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\carned that knew how to make uſe of it; fince they would have the Foundation of all the par- 
iicular Sciences, which they would acquire proportionably as they ſhould make uſe of that Uni: 
terfal Science : For, by this Treatiſe we endeavour to render the Mind gapable of paſſing a true 
and certain Judgment upon all the Queſtions that are not beyond its reach. 

As, to be a good Mathematician, 'tis not ſufficient to 1carn by Heart all the Demonſtrations of 
Lich, pf (42- Archimedes, Apollonins, and others that have written of Geometyy ; ſo, to be 4 
i.carned Philoſopher, *tis not enough to have read P/aro, Ariſtotle, Des Cartes, and pertettly ro 
know their Sentiments upon Philoſophical Queſtions. For the Knowledge of all the Opinions 
nd Judgments of other Men, either Philoſophers or Geometricians, 1s rather a Hiſtory, than 2 
Science ; the true Science thar pertects, as far as poſſible, the Mind, confiſting in a certain Ability 
& folidly judging of all rhings proportion'd ro its Reach. Burt, not to loſe rime, nor prepoſlels 
the Reader with precipitate Judgments. let us begin to treat of 1ſuch an important Matter. 

Firft of all, we ought ro remember rhe Rule thar has been cſtabliſhcd, and proved at the begin- 
ning of the H+) ft Book, becaule risthg Foundaion and Principle of whatever we thall fy _— 

An 
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And therefore I repcat it ; We muſt never groe a full Conſent, but to thoſe Propoſitions that a 

peer ſo evidently true, that they cannot.be - wilt it, without feeling an inward Pain, and the ſe- 
-ret Reproaches of our Reaſon ;, that us to ſay, without clearly knowing we ſhould make a wrong 
ſe of our Liberty by with-bolding our Conſent. For, as _ as we yield to Probabilities, 
we certainly venture to be miſtaken ; and *tis but by good hce, or a lucky Hit, if we be nor 
really deceived. So that the confuſed Sight of a \ cr nurtibet of Probabilities, upon different 


- 


SubjeQts, makes not our Reaſon more 2250 ing but the clear View of the Truth being * 


able ro afford it any real, Perfe&tion _ i 
Thence *ris eafie to conclude, That fince, according to our firſt Rule, nothing but Evidence can 


aſſure us that we are not deceived, we ought to take 2 ſpeciil care to preſerve that Evidence in all | 


our Perceptions; that we may pals a ſound Judgmetit upon all the Things ro which our Reaſon 
can atrain, and diſcover as many Truths as we are capable of. | 

The Things that can produce and preſerve that Evidence, are of two forts ; ſome are within us; 
and in ſome rhanner depending on us ; others are out of our Juriſdiftion. For, as to ſee di- 
{tintly viſible ObjeQts, *ris required to have a good Sight, and to fix it ſteadfaſtly upon them ; 
which two Things are in us, or in ſome manner ing on us : So *ris requiſite to, have a ſound 
re agreuy >, and a {trong Application, in order to pierce into the bottom of itirelligible Truths ; 
which ewo Things are in us, or in ſome ſort in our power. | 

But as the Eyes ſtand in need of Light to ſee, which Light depends upon foreign Cauſes , ſo 
the Mind needs Ideas to conceive, which, as it has been proved elſewhere, have no L ency 
upon us, but are furniſhed to us by a foreign Cauſe. So that ſhould the Ideas of Things ſuper- 
ſede being preſent ro our Minds, as often as we defire to ſee them, ſhould he that hp er 
World conceal them from us z” it would not be more poſſible for us to redreſs it, ot tb any 
thing, than it is to ſee viſible Objefts when the Light IR But we have no reaſon to fear it: 
For the Preſence of Ideas being natural to our Mi any any on the general Will of God, 
which is conſtant and immutable, they can never goin; wang. nor fail us in the Diſcovery of ſuch 
Things as are attainable by Natural Reaſon. For, the Sun that enlightens the Minds, is not like 
that which illuminates Bodies , it is never eclipſed, nor goes ever down, but penetrates every 
thing withour dividing its Light. 

The Ideas of all Things being then continually preſent to us, even when we do not atten- 
tively conſider them, all that we need doe to make all our Perceptions evident, is only to look 
tor ſuch Means as can increaſe the Attention and Extent of the Mind as nothing elſe is requi- 


red on our fide, to diſtinguiſh viſible and preſent Objetts, but to have good Eyes, arid to fix 


them thereupon. 

However, becauſe the Objefts we conſider have more Relations than we can diſcover at once, 
by a fimple Eflay of Thought , we ſtill need ſome Rules, skilfully to unfold the Difficulries 
by which Succours, the re gran, nc. more attentive and prey (Oy may with a full Evidence 
diſcover all the Relations of the Thing examined. 

We ſhall divide this S:xtþ Book into Two Parts. We ſhall treat in the Firſt, of thoſe 


Supplies that may afford the Mind more Attention and Extent , and in the Second we ſhall pre- 


ſcribe thoſe Rules that it muſt follow in the Inquiry after Truth, to paſs ſound and undecei- 
vable Judgments. 
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CHAP. Il. 
That Attention is neeſſe to preſerve Evidence in our K — : That the * 
Modifications of the Soul make her attentive, but ſhare and take up too 
much ber Capacity of Perceiving. 


E have ſhewn at the Beginning of this Work, that the Underſtanding does nothing but 
perceive ; and that, as to its Concern, there is no difference betwixt bare Perceprions, 
Judgments, and Reaſt 1 unleſs it be, that the ſecond and __ OP more com- 
_ than the firſt , e they not only repreſent many Things, but alſo the Relations they 
ve together. For naked Perceptions repreſent _ to the Mind , whereas Judgments 
repreſent the Relations that are betwixt Lig and Reaſonings, the Relations that are betwixt 
the Relations of Things, provided they be ſimple Reaſonings ; for if they were Complex, tliey 
would repreſent Relations of Relations, or compound Relations, which are between the Rela- 
tion of Things, and ſo ad infinitum. For, proportionably as Relations multip'y ſo- the Reaſon- 
x bor repreſent them to the Mind, become more compoſed. However, udgrnents and fim- 
ple Reaſonings, as well as thoſe that are compoſed, are but, as to the Underſtanding, bare Per- 
___ fince it does no more than ſimply perceive, as has been —__ CO , 
hence it ap that the Underſtanding never falls into Errour, fince there is none in Per- 
ceptions z and, CS it ſelf is not of an inte/ligible nature : For, as we have already faid 
many times, ir conſiſts in a too haſty Conſent of the Will, which ſuffers ir ſelf to be dazzled by 


ſome falſe Glimpſe, and, inſtead of keeping its Liberty as long as poſſible, negligently relies upon 
the Appearance of Truth. ; : 
K Notwithſtanding, 
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Notwithſtanding, as it commonly happens that the Underſtanding has but confuſed and imper- 
fe Perceptions ot Things ; ſo 'tis really a Cauſe of our Errours, though only occaſional. For, 
as the Corporeal Sight leads us igto Miſtake, when it repreſents outward ObjeAs contuſedly and 
imperfettly ; confuſedly, when they are at roo great a diſtance, or for want of Lighr ; and im- 
perfetly, when it only ſhews ſuch Faces of them as look towards us : So the Underſtanding ot- 
ren having but a confuſed and impertect Conception of Things, becauſe they arc nor ſufficiently 
preſent to it, and that it diſcovers not all their Parts, cauſes the \ill, that too eafily yiells ty 
thoſe obſcure and impertect Conceprions, to fall into many Errours. 

We muſt then look out for Means that may hinder our Perceptions from being confuſed and 
impertedt. And becauſe, as every one knows, nothing can make them more clear and diſtin&, 
than Attention ; we muſt find out Means to become more and more attentive. Thus we may hope 


' ro keep to Evidence in our Reaſonings, and even to ſurvey all at once the neceffury Connexion be: 


twixt all the Parts of our longeſt Inferenccs. - 

To find out thoſe Means, *tis neceſfary to perſuade our felves of whar has bcen ſaid clſewhere, 
That the Mind gives not an equal Attention to all the Things it perceives : For it applies ir felt 
infinitely more to ſuch as aftect, modifie, and penetrate ir, than to thoſe which, though they be 
preſent, yet do not concern or belong to it : In ſhort, *ris more taken up with its own Modifica- 
tions, than with the bare Ideas of Objets, which Ideas are Things diftercnt from it ſelf. 

Thence it comes, that'we conſider - with tediouſneſs, diſlike, and remiflneſs, the abſtracted 
Tdeas of the pure Underſtanding ; that we apply our felves much more to Things that we ima- 
gine, eſpecially when our Imagination is ſtrong, and the Tracks of our Brain very deep : And 
laſtly, that we are wholly taken up with ſenſible Qualities, and eyen fo, thar we can afford no 
Attention to the pure Ideas of the Mind, when we feel ſomething very pleatant or painful. For 
Pain, Pleaſure, and other Senſations, being Modes of the Souls Exiſtence, 'tis impoſhble we 
ſhould exiſt without perceiving them, and having the Capacity of the Ming taken up, fince our 
Senſations are nothing but Perceptions. G 

But *tis not ſo with the pure Ideas of the Mind, fince they may be intimately united to it, 
without its taking the Jeaft notice of! them. For, though God is moſt intimately united with us, 
and comprehends the Ideas of whatever we ſee; yer thoſe Ideas, though never ſo preſent, and, as 
[{ may ſay, in the middle of our ſelves, are concealed from us, when the Motions of the Spirits 
do not raiſe their Traces, or when. our ill applies not the Mind to confider them ; that is to 
ſay, when it performs not thoſe Atts to which the Author of Nature has joined the Repreſen- 
tation of thoſe Ideas. This is the Foundation of whatever we ſhall ſay concerning the Means 
that can improve our Attention, which Means will be drawn from the very Nature of the Mind; 
{© that *ris to be hoped, that they will not prove fruitleſs and chimerical, as mary others, that are 
ws 7 ms than ſerviceable. And though they ſhould not be as uſetul as we could wiſh, yer 
the Time thart ſhall be beſtowed upon their Reading will not be entirely loſt, fince this will affor1 
us a tuller Knowledge of the Nature of the Mind. 

The Modifications of the Soul have Three Cauſes, . the Senſes, the Imaginations, and the Paſh- 
ens : For every one experimentally knows, that Pain and P caſure, and all other ftrong Senſati- 
ons, lively Imaginations, and vehement Paſhons, take up the Mind ſo much as to make it inca- 
pable of Artenrion, at the time they roo vigorouſly affe&t it ; becauſe they fill, as I may ay, its 
whole Capacity, or Faculty of Perceiving. And even when thoſe Moditications are moderate, 
they ſtill divide its Capacity in ſome ſort ; ſo that ir cannot give up it ſelf wholly ro the Con- 


lideration of abſtrafted Truths. 
Thence we muſt draw this important Cenclufion, That thoſe that will earneſtly apply them- 


-Aclves to ſearch after Truth, muſt carefully, and as far as poſſible, avoid all the Senſations tha 


are too lively, as a great Noiſe, a bright Light, Pleaſure, Pain, &c. That they muſt inceſſant 
watch over the Purity of their Imagination, lelt deep Traces ſhould be imprinted on their Brain, 
which would continually diſturb, and, as it were, diſſolve the Mind ; and that they muſt above- 
all ſtop the Motions of the Paſſions, which make ſo powerful an Impreſſion on the Body and 
Soul, rhat it is tor the moſt part impoſſible the Mind ſhould think upon any thing elſe. For tho 
the pure Ideas of Truth are always preſent, yet they cannot be attended to, while the who 
Reach and Compaſs of our Thoughts are charg'd with theſe penetrating Modifications. 
However, as it is not poſſible that the Soul ſhould be free of Paſhon, Senſation, or any other 
particular Modification, we muſt make a Vertue of Neceſſity, and endeavour to draw, from thoſe 
very Modifications, ſuch Succours as can make us more attentive : But the Uſe of them requires 
great Skill and Circumſpettion, it we defire tro make an Advantage of them ; and we muſt care- 
tully examine how far we have occaſion for them, that we may uſe them only when the neceſ: 
ſity of being attentive compels us to it. 


or Dangerous are, the Deſire of getting Fame, of making Eſtab 


_ gerring a ſufficient Light to behave our ſelves in our Condition; and ſuch others as neither engage 
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CHAP. II. EY 
Of the Uſe that can be made of the Paſſions and Senſes, to preſerve the At- 
tention of the Mind. | pat Saba onde hey 


a4 0 J*irf Dat wit 2t it 
HE Paſſions that may ſucceſstully incite us to rhe-Enquiry after Truth; are thole- that aflord 
Strength and Courage to overcome the trouble of rendring our felves-atrentive : There are: 
ſome good, and others bad ; the Good are ſuch as the Defire ot finding our-the Truth, / of getting 
{» much Light as to condutt our ſelves, and be uſeful ro our «+> py and the like ; the.Bad, 
i{hmeuts,; of; riling aboye our Fel». 
lows, and others yet more corrupted, of which we need not 1] ot yg 37 front on noigaty 
In our preſent unhappy State, it often happens, that the lealt rational Paſſions are the moſt inci- 
ting to the Enquiry after Truth, and are more pleaſant Confolations, in all the Troubles we are ar 
to iſcoves it, than ſuch-as are juſter, and more reaſonable : For Inſtance, Vanity moves us much 
more than the Love of Truth ; and we ſee every day fuch Perſons as are extraordinarily given to 
ſtudy, as long as they find Men before whom they can boaſt of their Learuing z whereas they en- 
tircly forſake it, when they.meet with no body more to liſten to them. The contuſed Proſpect of 
the Glory that ſurrounds them when they vend their Opinions, bears up their Courage in the moſt 
fruicleſs and tedious Studies : Bur if either by Chance, or the Neceſſity of their Aﬀairs, they come 
to be raken oft trom thar little Flock of Applauders, their Heat preſently cools, the moſt ſolid Stu- 
dies are no longer alluring ; Diſtaſte, Tediouſneſs and Moroſenels overtake them, and make them 
torſake all. Vanity did triumph over their natural Lazineſs, but now Lazineſs triumphs over the 
Love of Truth; tor Vanity may ſometimes refilt Lazineſs, but Lazineſs commonly proves too 
ltrong and powertul tor the Love of Truth. | 
However, as the Paſhon for Glory may be referr'd to a good End, as, to the Glory: of God, the 
publick Uſe, the Preſervation of our good Name, ſome Perſons may —_— be allow'd, 'in ſome 
certain Caſes, to make uſe of rhat Paſſion, as a powertul Help to make the Mind more attentive. 
But Care muſt be taken to uſe it only whew' the reaſonable Paſkons, whereof mention has been made, 
are not ſuthcienr, and that our Duty <ngages us to apply our ſelves to Subjects that are very diſguſt- 
ing ; Firſt, becaute that Paſſion is very erous tothe Conſcience; Secondly, becauſe ir wly 
draws us into ill Srudies, that have more Luſtre than Uſe or Truth in them ; and Laſtly, hecauſs- 


it is very difficult tro moderate it, and that we often become its Fool and P '3.and inſtead ot . 
enlightning the Mind, we only pr ym bor Concupiſcence of Pride, which corrupts, our - A 
Moral Powers, and darkens our ding with an undifſolvable Obſcurity. | 


C 


For it mult be confider'd how That Paſſion inſenfibly increaſes, ſettles and: fortifies it-ſelf in the 
Heart of Man, and when it is roo violent, inſtead of helping the Mind in the Search of Truth, 
it ſtrangely blinds it, and even perſuades it thar Things are jult as ir deſires they ſhould be. | 

Sure it is, there would not be ſo falſe Inventions, nox imaginary Diſcoveries, were not 
Men's Heads giddy'd by the ardent of appearing Inventors. For the firm and obſtinare 
Perſuaſion wherein ſeveral Perſons have been to have found, for Inſtance, the Perpetual Motion, 
the Quadrature of the Circle, the Duplication of the Cube by ordinary Geometry; in all likelihood 
proceeded from an extraordinary of ſe:ming to have pertorm'd what others haye vainly at- 
rempred. C 

And therefore 'ris fitter to excite in us ſuch Paſſions as are ſo much more uſeful to our; ſearching 
out of Truth, as they are more ſtrong, and wherein the Exceſs is not to be fear'd: Such are the 
Defires of making a good Uſe of our Mind y of freeing our ſelves from Prejudices and Erroursz of 


us into fruitleſs Studies, nor carry us on to raſh and inconſiderate Judgntents. . - | 

When we have begun to taſte the pleaſure of making uſe of our Mind, to be ſenſible of the Pro- 
fit that ariſes from ir, have freed our ſelves of violent Paſſions, and have difrelyh'd ſepfible Plea- 
ſures, which always prove the Maſters of; or rather the Tyrants over Reaſon,. in thoſe that indil- 
creetly give up themletves to them z we need not other Paſſions, ;but ſuch as we have ſpoken of, 
to become attentive upon the Subjetts on/ which we defire to meditate. +5114 ou hg / 

But moſt Men are not in that'C: 
_ for any thing but what afteQts the Senſes; their Imaginarion_is.c 
nite 
ObjeQs that reſort to the Senſes' and Imagination, fo _—_—_ 


Bur 
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But as to thoſe that live the Great, who de upon too many things, an{®whoſe Ima- 
gination is Toil'd by the falſe and obſcure Ideas of ſenſible ObjeQts, they cannor apply themſetves to 
the Truth, unleſs they be born up by ſome Paiſion, ſtrong, enough to countervail the Weight of the 
Body, that carries them down, and to imprint Traces on their Brain, that may make a Revulſion 
upon the Animal Spirits. However, as every Paſhon can only by ir {elf perplex our Ideas, they 
ought to uſe that Help but ſo far as Neceſſity requires , and all Men ought to ſtudy themtelves, 
that they may proportionate their Paſſions to their Weaknels. 

It is no matter to find a Method of raifing in us ſuch Paſſions as we defire, fince the 
Know we have given in the foregoing Books of the Union betwixt Soul and Body has fut- 
ticiently 'd the way to it: In a'word, no more is requir'd, than to think attentively upon 
thoſe Objefts, that by the Inſtitution of Nature are able to raiſe rhe Paſhons. Thus we may al- 
moſt at any time excite in our Hearts whatever Paſſion we have occafion for z but becauſe we can 
eahier excite them at any time than ſappreſs them, or remedy the Diforders they cauſe in the Ima- 
gination, we muſt be ye ſober and cautious in employing them. 

Above all, we muſt take care not to judge of Things by Paſhon, but only by the clear Sight of 
the Truth, which is almoſt impoſſible when the Paſſions are ſomewhat mey z they ought only to 
raiſe our Attention, bur they never fail of ſti up their proper Ideas, violently driving the 
Will to judge of Things by thoſe Ideas that it, rather than by the pure and abſtratted Ideas 
of Truth, that make no Impreſfion upon it : So that we often make Judgments which laſt no lon- 

than the Paſſion, becauſe they are not produced by the clear Sight of the immutable Truth, 
bur by the Circulation of the Blood. 

True it.is that Men are wonderfully obſtinate in ſome Errours, which they maintain as long as 
they live\ but then thoſe have other Cauſes than the P or at leaſt depend on Tuch as 
are permanent and laſting, ing from the Conſtitution of the Body, from Intereſt, or from 
ſome other durable Cauſe. For Inſtance , Intereſt being a Motive of a continual ſtanding, produ- 
ces a Paſſion that never dies ; and the Judgments that ariſe from ir are very long liv'd. Bur all the 
other Sentiments of Men, which depend upon 7 mo. pamar Paſſions, are as tas the Fermen- 
ration of their Humours : They ſay one while this, another while that ; and yet what thcy ay is 
commonly conformable ro what they think : And as they run from one counterteit Good td another, 
by the Motion of their Paſhon, and are diſguſted at it when that Motion ceaſes; ſo they run from 
one falſe Syſtem into another, and ardently aſſert a falſe Opinion, when Paſſion makes it probable, 
which, the Paſhon ebbi alinroinods 
without finding 


draw Succours to make the Mind attentive. 
pure Ideas of the Mindy the 


But we muſt take a fpecial Care not to over-ſhadow the Objefs which we will conſider or repre- 
ſent to others, with fo much Senfibz/ity, that the Mind ſhould be more taken up with it, than with 
the Truth it ſelf, which is a moſt confiderable and common Fault z for we meet every day with 
Men that apply themſelves only to what moves the Senſes, and expreſs themſelves in ſuch a ſen- 
{ible manner, that Truth is as flified under a vain and pompous Apparel of their falſe Eloquence , 
ſo that their Hearers, we, Nm affeted with the Meaſure of their Periods, and the Motions of 
their Figures, than by the Reaſons they alledge, give way to be perſuaded, without ſo much as 
knowing what cauſes their Perſuaſion, or what they are perſuaded of. 

And therefore we muſt ſd carefully moderate the ility of our Expreſſions, as only juſt to 
make the Mind attentive. There is nothing more beautiful than Truth ; neither can we 
ro make it handſomer, by daubing it with ſenfible Colours, that have no Solidity-in them, and are 
pleaſing but a ſhort time. We might perhaps make it more fine and delicate, but enerVe 
and emaſculate it : So that we ought not to ſet it off with ſo much Luſtre and Brightneſs, that 
the Mind be more taken up with the Ornaments, than with the Body ir ſelf ; this being to deal 
with it as ſome Perſons do with themſelves, when loaded with fuch abundance of Gold and 
cious St they appear the leaſt conſiderable part of the whole which they make up with their 
Clothes. We muſt dreſs the Truth as are thoſe Magiſtrates of Venice, who are oblig'd to wear 2 
pr Gown and a Cap, to diſtinguiſh them from the Commonalty ; that Men may look on their 

aces with Reverence and Artention, without admiring their Apparel. Laſtly, We muſt take care 
not to ſurcharge it with too great a Retinue of delightful Things, that diffipate the Mind, and ob- 
ſtrudt its View, leſt we ſhould give to any thing elſe the Honours due to it : As it often happens 
ro Princes, who cannor be diſtinguiſh'd amongſt the great Number of their Courriers and Arten- 
dants, who afſume to themſelves that Air of Greatneſs. and Majeſtical Countenance, which only 
becomes the Soyereigns themſel\ es. But 
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Buc to give 4 more conſiderable Inſtance, I ſay, rhat Truth, muſt be propoſed to others, as tt 
manitelts it ſelf; The Sight of Men, fince the Fall of their Fore-farhers, is too weak to look on 
Truch ir felt, and rheretore Sovereign Truth has made ir ſelf ſenſible by coming; inveſted with ovr 
Humanity, that ir might attratt out Thoughts, enlighten our Mind, and appear lovely to our Eyes. 
Sy we may, according to thar Pattern, adorn with ſomething ſenſible the Truths wz endeavoup to 
::4erttand our felves, and to teach orhers, that we may fix the Mind upon them, which loves what 
is [enfivic, and is nor eafily delighted by Things that flarter, not the Senſes. The Eternal Wiſdom 
1115 made ir ſelf ſenſible, bur nor glittering and pous z becoming ſenſible, not to faſten us ro 
what is fenfibls, bur to raiſe us to whar is intellectual, and ro condemn and ſacrifice Senhbility in 
bis own Perſon. So w2 mult make uſe, in the Knowledge of Truth, of ſomething ſenſible, bur 


nor r00 ſpicndid ; that cannot indear too much the ſentible Object, but only keep = thegtye of 


our Mind in the Contemplation of mere intellettual Truths : ch Senſibi/ity ſhou employ'd? 
15 we may diit;pate, annthilare, and willingly ſacrifice upon the Sight of the Truth, to which it 
has conducted us. The Eternal Wiſdom has offer'd ir felt ro us from without, in a ſenfible man- 
per, not to keep us abroad, bur that we may retire within our ſelves, and that the Inner Man 
might intellectually confider it: So we muſt, in our Search of Truth, make uſe of ſomething {-n- 
fible, which may not keep us abroad gazing on its Luſtre, but make us enter into our ſelves, and 
lirengehen our Attention and Union to the Eternal Truth, which only is able to rule the Mind, 
and enlighten it upon any Subject wharlſoever. 


CHAP. Iv. 


Of the Uſe of Imagination to make the Mind attentive, and eſpecially of the 
Uſefulneſs of Geometry. 


W E had need be very circumſpett and cautious in the Choice and Uſe of thoſe Helps that we 

may draw from our Senſes and Paſſions, to become atrentive to the Truth; becauſe our Sen- 
ſes and Paſhons too vividly afte&t us, and ſo much fill up the wy, of 'the Mind, that it often 
lees nothing bur its own Senſations, when it propoſes to diſcover Things in their own Nature. « But 
as to thoſe Succours which our ination uy afford us, they make the Mind attentive, without 
truideſly dividing its Capacity, and wonderful ly help us to a clear and diſtin P jon of Ob- 
jets ſo that they are for the moſt very uſetul, as will be made plain by ſome 

We know that 2 Body is moved by two or ſeveral different Cauſes, towards two or ſeveral dit- 
terent Places, whereunto ir is equally or unequally driven by theſe Forces 3 that the Force of the 
Motion perpernplly increaſes or decreaſes, according to ſome known Proportion. We are asked 
what way that Body goes, in what place it ſhall he at ſuch or ſuch a Moment, with what degree 
of Celerity it ſhall be endued when 'tis come to ſuch a place ; and other like Queſtions. 

1. -From the point A, whence we ſuppoſe that ir be- 
gins to move, draw the indefinite Lines AB, AC, that 
make the Angle BAC, if they.cut each other z for AB 
and AC are direCt, and cur not each other when the 
Motions they expreſs are direttly oppoſite. Thus we 
diſtinQtly repreſent to the Imagination, or, if you pleaſe, 
to the Senſes, the way that Body ſhould rake when it is 
= moved by one of theſe Forces, either towards B, 
or 

2. But if the Force that moves it towards B be equal 
to that which moves it towards C, then divide the Lines 
AB and AC into the parts 1, 2, 3, 4 1, 11, 111, rv, 
equally diſtant from A : If the Force that moves it to- 
wards B be double of that which moves it towards 
take in the Line AB Parts that are double of thoſe thar 
you cut in AC: If that Force be ſubduple, rake them 
ſubduple; if ir be thrice greater or leſſer, cut them like- 
wiſe thrice greater or leſſer; and ſo 6 gear 
The Diviſions of thoſe Lines will repreſent to the Ima- 
ginarion the different ces of thoſe moving Forces, 
and withal, the Space that they ſhall cauſe the Body 
to run over. 

2. Draw through thoſe Diviſions Parallels upon AB 
and AC, to have the Lines 1 X, 2X, 3 R, Ec. equal to 
A1, A11, A1i,&c. and 1X, 11X, 111X, equal to 
A1, A2, A, &c. that repreſent the Spaces through 
which thoſe Forces ca Gat Body. the In- 
terſections of thoſe Parallels draw the Line AXYE, that 
repreſent to the Imagination, firſt, the true Greatneſs of 
tic compoſed Motiou of that Body which is oppo 
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a to be driven at the ſame time towards B and C 
by two different Forces, according to ſoine certain 
Proportion : Second/y, The Way that ir is to pats 
4 through : And, /aſt/y, All the Places in which it muſt 
.I3 bein a determinate Time. So that this Line ſerve; 
Din 4 not only to bear up the Sight of the Mind in the Jn- 
| quiry atter all the Truths that are diſcoverable in the 
Queſtion propoſed ; bur alſo repreſents the Solution 
of ir in a ſenſible and convincing manner. 
Firſt, That Line ANYE expreſles the true De- 
grees of the compound Motion : For we ſenſibly 
ive, that if each of the Forces which produce 
It _—C—_— the Body a Foot in a Minute, irs 
A compoſed Motion will be of two Foot in a Minute, 
it both moving Forces do "4%" agree ; fince in 
T that Caſe it is enough to add ABto AC. But if 
2 thoſe Forces are not altogether equal, the compoled 
3 
4 


WI 


Motion A E will be greater than one of the Com- 
2 poundings, AB or AC, by the Line Y E: Where- 
C| as it thoſe Motions be oppoſite in any thing, the 
compoſed will be leffer than cither of the com- 
pounding, by the Line YE , and if they be entirely oppoſite, it will come to nothing. 

Secondly, The Line A X Y E repreſents to the Imagination the Way which that Body ſhall go; 
For we ſenſibly perceive in what Proportion it ſhall advance more to one than to the other hide. 
We likewiſe perceive, that all the compound Motions are dire&t, when each of the compoundin;; 
is always the ſame, though they be unequal betwixt themſelves; or when the Compoundings are 
always equal betwixt themſelves, though they be not conſtantly the ſame. Laſtly, It plainly 
appears, that the Lines deſcribed by thole Motions are crooked, when the Compounding are both 

ual ro each other, and not always the fame. Hg a 2 

irdly, Laſt of all, That Line repreſents to the Imagination all the Places in which that Body, 
driven by two different Forces towards two different Places, ſhall be found ; fo that we can pre- 
ciſely mark the Point in which that Body ſhall be in any Inftant whatſoever. For inſtance, It you 
deſire to know in what Place that Body ſhall be at the beginning of the fourth Minute, divide 
the Lines A B, or AC, in ſuch Parts as expreſs the Space through which thoſe known Forces 
might each of them that Body within a Minute ; take three of thoſe Parts in either of 
theſe Lines, then chtave chevy this | of the fourth 2 % llel ro AB, or 111 X pa- 
rallel to A C, for *tis evident that the Foi which either of thoſe Parallels determine in the 
Line AXYE, deſigns the Place in which that Body ſhall be at the beginning of' the tourth Mi- 
nute of irs Motion. Thus that Method of examining Queſtions, not only keeps up the View ot 
- Mind, but alfo affords the Solution of them, 
8 withal a ſufficient Light to diſcover unknown 

| ings by a few that are known. 
l For Inſtance : After what has been ſaid, it is e- 
only to know, that a Body that was in A at 
. time, is in E at ſuch another; and that the 
B 2 4 \z different Forces that drive it, deſcribe Lines that 
| | make ſuch an Angle as BAC, to diſcover the Line 
1 2 of its compoſed Motion, and the different ces 
of Celerity of the fimple Motions ; provided we 
know that thoſe Motions are equal or uniform to 
each other. For when we have two Points of 2 
x; 18 Right wins, we have it entire, and we can compare 

8 | the Right Line A E, or the compoſed Motion that 
is known, with the Lines AB, and AC, that is, 
with the ſimple Motions that are unknown. 

Now let us afreſh ſuppoſe a Stone driven from A 
to B, by an uniform Motion, but deſcending towards 
by E with an unequal, like to that which ponderous 
Y ws 13 Bodies are thought generally to tend to the Centre 

LZ of the Earth, Dark x ro the common co ; 
that 1s to ſay, ler the Spaces which it paſles over 
be amongſt themſelves as the Squares of the Times 
in which it paſles them over; the Line which it ſhall 
deſcribe will be a Parabola, and the Point in which 
the Stone ſhall be at every Moment of its Motion, 
may be determined with the utmoſt Nicety and Ex- 
| "For. if ar the firſt M Body falls T 
C For, it at the friſt Moment that s Iwo 
LE. ————n—ij, Foot trom A towards C. in the ſecond Six, wes"; 
thir 
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by the Line AB increaſes in this double Progreſ- | 4 
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third Ten. in the fourth Fourteen, and that it be driven by an uniform Motion from A towards B, 
which is Sixteen Foot inslengrh ; 'tis evident, that the Line which that Body deſcribes is a Pare- 
bola, whole Parameter is Eight Foot long z becauſe the Square of the Lines that are applied the 
Diameter, which Lines mark the Times, and the regular Motion of A towards B, is equal to the 
Ketfangle of the Parameter, through the Lines that mark the unequal and accelerated Motions, 
io rhat the Squares of the applied Lines, or the Squares 4 the Times, will be amongſt them- 
ſelves, as the Parts of the Diameter contained betwixt the Po/e and the apf/ied Lines. 
th 1 6424 2:52 64 : 144 : : V : 18, &c. 

The bare looking on the fixth Figure is ſufficient ro perſuade us of all this; for the Semicircles 
ſhew that A2 is to Ag, thar is, to the applied Line 2 X, its equal, as 2X is ro A8: That A18 
1s to A12, that is, to the applied Line 18X, as 18X is to A8, Ec. And therefore, thar the 
Rectangles & 2 by A 8, and A18 by A8, are equal to the Squares of 2% and 18 X,&'. and con- 
_— choſe Squares have the fame Proportion to each other, as thoſe ReCtangles. 

'he Parallels upon A B and A C, which cut each other at the Points X XX, do alſo ſenſibly 
ſhew the Way of that Body, and the Places in which it muſt be at ſuch a time. Laſtly, They 
repreſent ro the Eyes the true Degrees of the compoſed Motion, and of its Acceleration, in agy 
decerminare Time. | 

Ler's ſuppole again a Body moving from A towards B and C, but unequally on both fides. If 
rat Inequality be always and every where alike, or if ir either encreaſes or diminiſhes in the 
ame om the Line which ir ſhall deſcribe will be a Right. 
| And though there ſhould be an Inequality, either in the Augmentation or Diminution of the 
ſimple Morions, whatever that Inequality be, it will not be hard to find the Line that repreſents 


to the Imagination the Motion RR oft the fimple Motions, it you expreſs thoſe Motions 
ara 


by Lines, and draw to theſe Lines els Cutting each other : For, the Line that ſhall paſs 
through all the InterſeCtions of thoſe Parallels, will repreſent the Motion compoſed of thoſe 
Morions that are unequal, and unequally increaſed or diminithed. 

For example, It we ſuppoſe that a Body is moved by two equal or unequal Forces, whatever 
they be z that one ot thole Motions ſtill encreaſes, or diminiſhes, in any given Geomerrical, or 
Arithmetical Proportion ; and that the other Motion encreaſes or diminiſhes in ſome other Arith- 
m-tical, or Geometrical Progreſſion ; to find out the Points through which the Line muſt paſs 
that repreſents to the Eyes and Imagination the Motions compoſi of thoſe Motions, draw, as 
has been ſaid, _ _- ines AB _ A - that 
expreſs the fimple Motions, and divide thoſe PETS 
Lites as thoſe ſeverat Motions are ſuppoſed ro 2 8. yy 7 Zh 
accelerate, at the Points 1, 2, 2, 4, 5: It the + 
Motion repreſented by the Line A C encreaſes 
or diminiſhes in ſuch an Arithmetical Progreſſion 3 
as 1, 2, 2, 4, 5- And if the Motion repreſented 


fion, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, or diminiſhes in the ſubdu- 0 


le Progreſhon, 4, 2, 1, 3, 4,4, divide it at the 

oints 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, or 4, ,1,4,*,4; ily, Þ_ 

draw through thoſe Diviſions Parallels to* 

and A C, and the Line A E, that paſſes through 

all the Points of the InterſeQtion of thoſe Parallels, will be the Line repreſenting the compoſed 
Motion, and the Way through which the Body moves. | 

If we defire exattly tro know how _ Body has been in coming to ſuch a Point, from its ſet- 
ting out z the Parallels drawn trom the Point upon A B, or A C, will ſhew it, for the Diviſions 
of AB, and A C, mark the Time. And likewiſe, if we defire to know the Place to which a 
Body ſhall grrive within ſome certain Time, the Parallels drawn from the Diviſions of the Lines 
AB and AC, that repreſent the Time, will, by their Interſetion, ſhew us the Point we ſeek 
for. As to its Diſtance from the Term whence it has begun to move, it will always be eafie to 
know it, by drawing a Line from that Point towards A ; for the Length of that Line will be 
known, by comparing .it either to A B or AC, which are known. But as to the _—_ of the 
Way through which that Body has run, in advancing to this Point, it will till be to diſco- 
ver it; becauſe AE, the Line of its Motion, being crooked, cannot be compared with either of 
thoſe Right Lines. 

It you would determine the infinite Points through which that Body muſt pa, that is, nicely 
deſcribe, and by a continual Motion, the Line AL you had need make a Pair of Compaſles 
that ſhould move according to all the Conditions expreſs'd in the Suppoſitions that have been 
mentioned ; which would be very difficult to invent, and impoſſible to perform, and almoſt un- 
profitable, to diſcover the Relations of Things betwixt themſelves, fince commonly we need not 
all the Points of which a Line is compoſed, but ouly ſome, to help the Imagining Faculty, when 
it conſiders thoſe Morions. 

Thoſe Inftances are ſufficient to ſhew, that we may by Lines expreſs and repreſent to the Ima- 
gination moſt of our Ideas; and that Geometry, which teaches to compare thoſe Lines, and 
thereby know their ſeveral Relations, is of a greater ule and extent than 1s commonly ſuppoſed. 
For, Aftronomy, Muſick, Mechanicks. and generally all the Sciences, whoſe ObjeQts are ſuſceptible 
of more or lefs, and may be confider'd under the Notion of externed, that is to fay, all > —emey 

ences, 
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Sciences, may be referr'd ro Geometry ; becauſe all Speculative Truths, conſiſting in the Relations 
ot things, or in Relations betwixt their Relations, they may all be reterrd to Lites; Gcomgticit 
Conſequences may be drawn trom them; and when thoſe Conſequences are made lenfible by Lincs. 
tis almolt impoſhble ro miſtake. Thus may Sciences be carried very tar with great eafincts. 

For Inſtance, The Reaton why we diſtinctly know, and preciſely mark an Octave, a Fitth, a 
Fourth in Muſick, is that the Sounds are exprelled by Strings exactly divided ; and that we know 
that the String which ſounds an Octave is in double proportion with that from whence the Octave 
riſes; that 4 Fitth is with it in a Selquialter Proportion, or as 3 to 2, and fo ot the reſt. For 
the Far alone cannot Jatge of Sounds, with ſo much nicery and accuracy as a Science 1equites. 
The moſt Skiltul Pratticioners, the moſt delicate and niceſt Ears ate not ſenſible enough to ob- 
{erve the difterence berwixt certain Sounds, and judging of things by the Senſation they have of 
them, 4atly imagine that there's none at all. Some cannot diſtinguiſh berwixr an Qctave and 2 
thirds, others ftaricy thar the Major Tone difters nor trom the Minor; fo thut the Comma, witich 
is their Difterence, is infenſible ro them, and much more the Schi/ma, which is but the halt of 
the Comma. : 

[rd therefore, *tis Reaſon alone that manifeſtly ſhews us, that the ſpace of the String which 
makes the Difterence berwixt certain Sounds, being divihble into ſeveral parts, there may till 
be a great number of difterent Sounds, very uſetull tbr Muſick, which the Ear cannor diſtinguiſh. 
Whence ir plainly appears, that without Ariubmetick and Geometry, we thould have no exact and 
tegular Knowledge of Muſick, neither could we ſucceed in that Scrence bur by Chance and Ima- 
giration, and fo Myfeck would crate from being a Scrence, grounded upon undeniable Demonſtra- 
tions. In the mean while it muſt te granted, that the Songs which owe their birth to the ſtrength 
_ of Imagination, are, tor the molt parr, finzr and more pleaſant to the Senſes, than thoſe that are 

compoled by Rule. 

And likewiſe in Mechanicks, the HeavineſS of a Body, and the Diſtance ot the Centre of Hea- 
virels trom irs Prop, being capable ot more of lefs, both may be figured by Lines: So that Geo- 
metry is uſctull ro diſcover and demonſtrate an infinite number of new Inventious, very convenient 
to this L1te, and pleaſing to the Mind, becauſe of their Evidence. 

For Inſtance, It a Weight of fix pounds is to be pur in £qu1/zbriuom with one of three, let that 
Weight of fix pound hang on rhe Arm of a Balance, at two Foot diſtance trom the Prop : then 
only krowing this general Principle of all Mechanicks, 1hat Weights to ftand in zquilibrium, muſt 
be in a reciprocal Preportion with their Diflances from the Prep; (that is, That one Weight mult 
Le to the other, as the Diſtance berwixt the laſt Weight and the Prop is to the Dittance of the 
firſt Weight trom rhe ſaid Prop; it will be eafie to tind out by Geometry, what muſt be the Di- 
ſtance of a Weight of Three pounds, that all may remain in equz/br1o; it you find by the 1 welfth 
Propoſition oft the Sixth Book of Euclid, a fourth proportional Line, which here will be of tour 
Foot. So that you may plainly diſcover all the Truths that depend __ that fundamental Prin- 
ciple of Mechanicks, ( when once known, ) by the uſe of Geometry; that is, by repreſenting with 
Lines whatever can be conſidered in Mechanicks. | 

Geometrical Lines and Figures are therefore moſt proper to repreſent to the Imagination, the 
Relatiohs berwixt Magnitudes, or berwixt things that difter in degree of more and lets, as Spaces, 
Times, Weights, &c. as well becauſe they are moſt ſimple Objefts, as that they are imagin'd 
with great cafineſs. It may even be ſaid, to the Honour of Geometry, That Lines can repreſent 
to the Imagination more things than the Mind can know. Since Lines can expreſs the Relations 
ot incommenſurable Magnitudes, that is, fuch Relations as cannot be known, uſe there is 06 
common Meaſure to ney, a them together. Bur that Advantage is not very conſiderable, as to 
the Search after Truth, uſe thoſe ſenſible Repreſentations of incommenſurable Magnitudes, 
diſcover nothing to the Mind. | 

Geometry is therefore exceedingly uſeful, to make the Mind attentive to thoſe things, whoſe 
Relations we dehire to diſcover : ; * Ae me ir muſt be granted, that it is ſometimes aw{ccaſion of 
Errour, becauſe the evident and pleaſant Demonſtrations of that Science, takes us up ſo much, 
that we have not a ſufficient Regard for the Conſideration of Nature. Thence it comes, that the 
new-invented Engines do not all ſucceed; that thoſe Muſical Compoſures, in which the Propor- 
tions of Conſonances are bett obſerved, are not always the moſt grateful; and that the moſt ac- 
curate Calculations of Aftronomy do not always beſt forerell the Incidence and Duration of E- 
cliples. Nature is not abſtracted ; Levers and Wheels, in Mechanicks, are not Mathematical Lines 
and Circles : AU Men are nor pleaſed with the ſame Myfica/ Tunes, nor even the ſame Man at 
litterent times; for their Satisfaction proceeds from rhe Commortions of their Spirits, than which 
nothing can be more variable. And as to Aſtronomy, the Courſe of the Planets is not pertectly 
regular, whillt floating in the vaſt Spaces they are irregularly carried by the fluid Matter that fur- 
rounds them: So that the Errours of Afronomy, Mufick, Mechanicks, and all Sciences in which 
©02MeATry 1$ uled, are not to be aſcribed ro that undoubted Science, bur to the falſe Application 
thar is made of ir. 

ror Inſtance, we ſuppoſe that P/aners, by their Motion, deſcribe Circles and El/ipſes perfectly 
regitlur, And though that te not exattly true, yet we doe well ro ſuppoſe it fo, that we may 
draw Interences trom thenc2, and becauſe it wants bur lirtle of being true; but we muſt {till 6 
member, That the Principle trom which we argue is a Suppeſition. Likewiſe in Mechanicks, WE 
tiippole BW heels and Levers pertcttly hard without gravity and rubbing, and like to Mathematr- 
{Jl _Lires and Circles: or rather. wh have rot 2 ſufhciem confideration for the ſaid Gravity and 

rubbirg, 
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rubbing, for the Nature of the Matter, and the Relation thoſe things have betwixt them. We 
mind not that Hardnels and Bulk increate Heavineſs; Heavineſs fretting, whilſt fretting diminithes 
Force, and cauſes the Engine to break, or wears it out very quickly : So that what ofren fucc-eds 
upon a ſmall portion of Marter, ſeldom rakes eftect 'upon a great Body. 

No wonder therefore it we miltake, fince we argue trom Principles not fully known nor yet 
becauſe it rids us not of all Errours, muſt we imagine Geometry uſeleſs. It makes us draw itom 
our Suppofirions very true and conſequential Interences; and attords us an evideht Knowledge of 
what we conlid=r, by making us attentive. We can even diſcover by its mzans, the Falſhood of 
our Suppoſicions ; tor being certain of the Truth of our Reaſoflings, which however do nor agree 
with Experience, we diſcover that our Principles are falſe. Burt without Geometry ahd Aritbme- 
1ick we can diſcover noihing, that is ſomewhat difficulc, in the moſt accurate Sciences, though 
we argue trom certain and undeniable Principles. . 

We muſt then look upon Geometry 2s 4 fort of univerſal Science, which opens and enlarges the 
Mind, makes it attentive, and aftords it ſo much Skill as to regulate its Imagination, and ro draw 
trom it all the poſhble Succours. For by the aſhſtance of Geometry, the Mind regulates the Mo- 


rion of the Imaginarion, and the Imagination regulated keeps up the View and Application of 


the Mind. | 
But that we may learn to make a good uſe of Geometry, we muſt obſerve that all rhe thinzs 
thar fall under the Imagination, are not as eafily imaginable one as the other ; ſince all the lmy- 
es do not equally fill the Capacity of the Mind. *Tis more difficult ro imagine a Solid than a 
Plain and this than a ſimple Line; becauſe the clear perception of a Solid requires a greater thought 
than that of a Plain, and a Line. Even Lines difter, as to this, amongſt themſzlves; a Parobotick, 
Elliprick, or ſome other very compoſed Line, requires more thinking, that is, takes up the Mind 
more thin the Figureof a Cucle, and this than a right Line; becauſe 'tis harder to imagine Lines 


that are deſcribed by very compoſed Motions, and have ſeveral different Relations, than thoſe that - 


are drawn by Morions very fimple, and have but a few Relations. For Relations cannot he clear- 
ly perceived without the Attention of the Mind to ſeveral things, and as their number is greater, 
{0 muſt the thought or the perception be more extended. Hence it _—_ that there are Fi- 
gures ſo much compoſed, that they extend beyond the reach ot a diſtintt Imagination; whereas 
others may be imagin'd with great facility. 

Amongſt the three ſorrs of Kight-lined Angles, vis. the acute, the right, and the obtuſe, none 
bur the Kight raiſes a very diſtin and dererminate Idea. For as there are an Infinity of either 
acute or obtuſe Angles, that difter all trom one another; ſo we can imagine nothing nicely nor 
diſtinctly, when we imagine an acute or obtuſe _— Bur we cannot be miſtaken in imagining a 
right Angie the Idea ot it is fo very diſtinQt, its Image which it raiſes in the Brain ſo very 
neat and ult. | 

True it is, that we may determine the general and indefinite Idea of an acute Angle to the par- 
ticular Jdea of an Angle ot 20 degrees, which Idea is as accurate as that of an Angle of go, thar is, 
ot a right /\ngle; bur the Image ot it, which we may endeavour to imprint on the Brain, will ne- 
yer be 10 very exaQt, as thar ot a right Angle; being not uſed to deſcribe that we cannot 
draw it bur by thinking on a Circle, or on the determinate Portion of a Circle divided into equal 
Parrs. Bur to imagine a right Angle, we need not think on that diviſion of a Circle; the bare Idea 
of a Perpendicular is ſufficient tor the Imagination to draw the Image of that Angle; and we can 
tp: ſent Perpendiculars without trouble, wy to ſee all things ſtanding upright. 

Herce it is ealie to judge, Thar to have a e, diſtin, and well-determin'd ObjeQ, apt to 
be eaſily imagin'd, and conſequently to make the Mind attentive, and  __ its Evidence in 
the Truths it is in queſt of; we muſt reduce all the Magnitudes we confider to plain Superficies, 
termin'd « Fong and right Angles, as are perfect Squares, and other right Angled Figures, or to 
bare right Lines; for theſe are the Figures whoſe nature is the moſt _—_ known. " 

We pretend not however that all the SubjeQts of our args and Enquiry, may be repre- 
{enced by Geomenical Lines and Figures. There are many, which neither can nor ought to be 
hiought under that Rule. For Inſtance, the Knowledge of a God, Allmighty, All-juſt, on whom 
all rhings depend all manner of ways, who commands his Creatares to obey his that they 
may be capable of Happineſs; that Knowledge, I ſay, is the Principle of all Morality, and of an 
infinite number of certain and undoubted Conſequences; yet neither the Principle, nor the Conſe- 
quences, can be repreſented by Geometrical Figures. Neither is it poſlible to and ' 

Lines many Notions of Natural Philoſophy, which yet may evidently diſcover to us ſeveral 
Truths. However, *it may be truly faid, that an Infinity of things may G exatnin'd and learn'd 
by that Geometrical Method, which is ever advantageoully imploy'd, fince it accuſtoms the Mind 
to Attention, by cauſing it to make a _— uſe ot irs Imagination; and that things which are 
learn'd that way, are more clearly demonttrared, and eafier rerain'd than others. 

| might have aſcribed to the Senles, the Afſiftances we derive from Geometry, to preſerve the 
Attention of the Mind, but though Lines be ſomerhing ſenſible, yer, I thought, Geometry be- 


longs rather to the Imagination, than to the Senſes. It would be unprofitable ro ſer down my, 


Reatons tor it; which could only juſtifie rhe order I have obſerved in this Treatiſe: and that's 
a thing not very material to our purpoſe. I have not yer ſpoken of Arizþmetick and Algebra, 
becauſe the Cyphets and Letiers of the Alphaher, that are uſed in thoſe Sciences, are nor fo ſer- 
viceable ro ſtrengrhen the Attention of the Mind as to encreaſe its Extent, as we ſhall explain it 
11 the toilowing Chapter. 

Al Theſe 
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Theſe are the general Helps to improve the Attention of the Mind : 1 know of no other, te- 
{i1-s a firm Reſolurien of being atrentive; of which we forbear to ſpeak, becauſe we ſuppels 
it in thoſe that give up. themſelves to ſtudy. 

There are, however, ſome others particular to ſome Perſons ; as, ſome Meats, fome Drinks, + 
ſom: Places, ſome Diſpofirions of the Body, and rhe like z which every one mult learn trom Ex. 
perience, obſerving the State of his Imagination atter the Meal, and what Things beft preterve, or 
molt dithpate the Arrenrion of the Mind. This only may be ſaid in general, Thar rhe moderate 
Lie of ſuch Aliments as make mapy Animal Spirits, is very fit to improve the Attention of the 
Mind, and the Strengrh of rhe Imagination, when *tis weak and languiſhing. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Means to improve the Extent and Capacity of the Mind : That Arith- 
metick and Algebra are of abſolute Neceſſity to it. 


E ought not baſtily ro imagine, that the Extent and Capacity of the Mind can really be 
/ increaſed. The Hutnane Soul is, if I may fo ſpeak, a determined Quantity, or a Portion 
of Thought, comained within fome certain Bounds, which the cannot paſs : She cannor grow 
reater, or more capacious than ſhe is : She neither ſwells up, nor dilates, as 'tis commonly be- 
| fleved of Liquors and Merals ; and perceives never more at one time, than another. 

This, 1 contefs, ſeems contrary ro Experience ; fince ſomerimes we think upon many Objtly 
and ſometimes bur upon one ; and even we often ſuppoſe, that we think upon nothing. How- 
ever, if it be confider'd, that Thonghr is to the Soul, what Extenſion is ro Matter , it will plain- 
ly appear, that as 4 Body cannor rruly be more extended ar one time than another, fo, 1f we 
concetve it right, the Soul cannot think more at one time than another ; whether jr be then that 
ſhe perceives many Objefts, or is taken up with one, or even when ſhe is faid ro think upon 
nothing. | 

the Reaſon why we imagine that we think more at one time than another, is, that we do 
not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh berwixt contuſed and diſtin Perceptions. More Thought is doubtleſs 
required, or the Capacity of Thinking muſt be more filP'd, diſtinAly to perceive ſeveral Objetts, 
than one alone ; bur we need nor more Thought, ro ive many Things confxſed!ly, than one 
alone diſtin/y. Thus the Degrees or Quantity of Thought is equal in the Soul, when ſhe con- 
fiders many Things, and when ſhe conliders only one : For, when ſhe is taken up with one 
Thing, ſhe has always a clearer Idea of ir, than when ſhe applies her ſelf to many. 

For, *ris fit to be obferved, That a fimple Perceprion ſometimes contains as much Thought, or 
fills as much the Thinking Capacity of the Mind, as a Judgment, and even a compoſed Keafon- 
ing ; fince Experience teaches us, that the fimple bur lively, clear, and evident Perception of one 
Thing, engages our Application, and pofſeffes us as much, as a compoled Reaſoning, or the cb- 
ſcure and confuſed Perception of ſeveral Relations betwixt many Things. 

" 0 _ is _ much or _—_ FR in the "page Sight _ = ObjeR, —_ hold near 
my Eyes, and curioufly examine; than in the Sight of a ſpacious Field, on which I caft a negli 
ol cnc Eye , becauſe the nearneſs of te Senfarion of the Object near my Eyes, Now 
for the Extent of that confuſed Senfation of thoſe many Things which I lightly and unarten- 
tively look upon in a Field : So the ſpiritual Sight the Mind hath of an Objett, is often ſo lively 
and diſtin&, that ir contdins as much and more Thought, than rhe View of the Relations betwixt 
many Things. 

True it 1s, that at ſome certain times it ſeems to us as though we thought but upon one Thi 
which yet we can hardly comprehend ; whereas at other times we comprehend that Thi 
ſeveral others, with great eafineſs : Thence we imagine, that the Soul has more Extent, non lar- 
ger Capaciry of Thinking, at one time, than at another. Bur our Miftake is viſible; for the Rea- 

on why at fome certain rimes we can {carce conceive the eaſieſt Things, proceeds not from the 

Capacity of the Sous being ftraitned or impair'dy but from its being fll'd with ſome lively 

Senfation of Pain or Pleaſure, or with 2 great number of weak and dark Senfations, that cauſe 2 

on * On, which is commonly nothing elte but the confuſed Senſation of a great num- 
of Things. 

A Piece of \ax is ſuſceptible of a very diſtin& Figure ; but cannot admit two, without a 
Mixture of borh; fince it cannor be pertettly round and ſquare at the fame time : and if one 
ſhould Je to give it a Million of Figures, none of them would be diſtint. And in that 
Caſe, ſuppoſing thar Piece of Wax capable of knowing its own Figures, yet it could not tell 
which it 1s that terminates it on all fides, the number would be ſo great. Ir is even fo with our 

* Soul, when a very great number off Modifications rake up her DE ; ſhe can ive. none 
diftinly, becauſe ſhe has not a ſeparare Senſation of them, and ſo thinks the is ſenſible of no- 
thing. She cannot fay thar the teels Pain, Pleaſure, Light, Sound, Savour , 'tis none of thoſe 
Quakries, and yet 'tis them all together, the is ſenſible of 

And though we ſhould ſuppoſe that the Soul is not fabjett to the confuſed and unruly Motion 
of the Animal Spirits, and fo tres from the Contagion ot het Body. as to have her Thoughts al- 

rogether 
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together independent on what happens in it ; yet it might fall out that we ſhould eafier under- 
{taud ſome Things at one time than at another, without any Enlargement or Diminution in the 
Coney ot I Soul ; tor then we might think upon particular Obje or of Being indefinite 
and in general. Dp Olea, | | 

The general Idea of Infinite is inſeparable from the Mind, and wholly takes up its Capacity, 
whenever it thinks upon no particular Thing : For when we fay, that we think on nothing, it fig- 
nes not that we think not upon that general Idea, but only that our Thoughts are nor applicd 
1 any particular Object. | 

And certainly, it that Idea did not fill oyr Mind, we could not think, as we do, upon all ſorts 
ot Things z fince we cannor think upon Objects of which we have no Knowledge. And if that 
Idea were not more preſent to the Mind when we ſuppote we think upon nothing, than when we 
arc bufic about ſome particular Objett, we could as eaſily rhink upon whatever we pleaſe, when 
ve are mightily taken up with ſome particular Truth, as when we are not attentive unto any 
ching ; Which is repugnant to Experience. For, to inſtance, when we are ſtrongly engag'd in 
medirating on ſome Geometrical Fropolidion, we find not ſo much ealineſs to think upon other 
Things, as when we are diverted by no particular Thought. And therefore we think more on the 
General and Infinite Being, when we think leſs on the Particular and Finite; and we think al- 
ways as much at one time as at another. 

We cannot then improve the Extent and Capacity of the Mind,. by ſwelling it up, as I may 
ſay, and giving it more Reality than it has received trom Nature : Bur only by a Skill and dex- 
_ terous managing thereof ; which is done to the beſt —_ by Arubmetick and Algebra : For 
. thoſe Sciences attord Means of abridging Ideas ſo methodically, and reducing them into fuch an 
Order, as that the Mind, with its liele Ext is capable, with their Afſiltance, of diſcovering 
iery compoſed Truths, and ſuch as appear at firſt fieht incomprehenhible. Burt we muſt draw 
theſe Things trom their Principle, that we may explain them with mor clearneſs and certainty. 

Truth is nothing elſe but a real Relation, either of Equality or Inequality : Whereas Falſehood 
is but the Negation of Truth, or a falſe and fantaſtick Relation. Truth is that whrch &, and Falſe- 
hood 7s not ;, Or, it you will, is that which # not. We never miſtake when we ſte Relations 
thar are, fince we cannot be deceived when we ſee the Truth : But we always miſtake, when we 
judge that we fee ſome Relations that are not in being 3 for then we ſee a Falſchood, we ſee what 
1s not, or rather we ſee not at all. Whoever ſees a Relation of Equality betwixt two rimes Two, 
and Four, .ſees a Truth, becauſe there is ſuch a Relation as he ſees; and whoever ſees a Relation 
of Inequality berwixt twice Two, and Five, ſees a Truth, becauſe he ſees a Relation that really 
is: But whoever judges that he fees a Relation of Equality berwixt two times Two, and Five, 
miſtakes, becauſe he or rather ſuppoſes he ſees, a Relation of Equality where there is none. 
Fruths are but Relations, and the Knowledge of Truths is the Knowledge of Relations : But 
Falſchood is not, and the Knowledge of Falſchood, or a falſe Knowledge, is, if it may be fo 
fiid, the Knowledge of whar is not ; and what is not, cannot be known, but by Relation ro what 
is : So Errour cannot be underſtood, but by —__—_ to Truth. 

There may be diſtinguiſhed as many Species of Falſchood, as of Truth ; and as there are Three 
forts of Relations, vrz. of one Idea to another; of an ObjeR to its Idea, or of an Idea to its 
Object , and laſtly, of one Qbjeft ro another : Se thexe are Three kinds of Truth and Falſebood , 
namely, betwixt Ideas, betwixt Things and their Ideas, and berwixt Things themifelves. Ir is true, 
that 2 times 2 are 4 ; 'tis falſe, that rwice 2 are 5: That is 2 Truth and 2 Falſchood betwixt Ideas. 
Tis true, that there is one Sun; 'ris falſe, that there are two: Here you have a Truth and a Falſe- 
hood betwixt Things and their Ideas. *Tis true, that the Earth is bigger than the Moon; and tis 
falſe, that the Sun is ſmaller than the Earth : There is a Truth and Fallchood betwixt Objets 
them{clves. 

Of thoſe Three forts of Truths, ſuch as are betwixt pea Tpann,  - Immutable, and upog 
that account are the Rule and Meaſure of all others, becauſe every Rule and Meaſure ought ta, be 
unchangeable. And as Arithmetick, Algebra, and Geometry, are general Sciences, that rule and 
contain all the particular , ſo they only conkfider thoſe ſorts of Truths. All Truths or Relations 
betwixt Creatures, ar betwixt Ideas and created Things, are obnoxious to thoſe Changes whereof 
Creatures are ſuſceptible. Nothing but the Truth berwixt our Ideas aud the Sovereign Being, or 
betwixt Ideas themſelves, is Immutable ; becauſe neither God, nor the Ideas he contains, are 
ſubject ro Alteration. 

nd therefore 'ris only that fort of Truths which are betwixfg our Ideas, that we try to diſco- 
ver by the Exerciſe of our Reaſon ,, fince we, for the molt part, make uſe of our to diſco- 
ver the others; as, we uſe our Eyes and Hands to aſcertain us of the Exiſtence of Things, and to 
knowy the Relations of Equality or Inequality berwixt them. There is nothing but Ideas of which 
the Mind can Infallibly know the Relations by ir felf, and without the uſe of Senſes. But there 
are not only Relations berwixt our Ideas, there are alſo Relations berwixt the Relarians of 
our Ideas, betwixt the Relations of thoſe Relations, herwixt the ColleCtion of _ Relations, 
aud fo ad infinitzas , thar is to fay, that there are Truths intinizely com unded lexed. 
In Geometrical Stile we call a fimple Truth, or the Relation of one Idea to another, (as the 
Relation of 4 to 2, or to 2 times 2) a Geometrice! Reaſon, or only a Reaſon : For the cels 
and Detect of an Idea, or, to uſe the common Terms, the Exceſs or Defett of a Magnitude, is 
not properly a Reaſon ; nor equal Exceſſes and Detects, equal Rea/o7s. When the Ideas or Mag- 
nirudes arc equal, there is @ Rea/or of Equality, and one of Inequeiity when they are —_— 
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The Relation betwixt Relations of Magnitudes, that is to fav, berween Rraſons, is cnrtled (! a 
ounded Reaſon, becauſe *ris a compounded Relation; as the Relation of 5 to 4, and 2 ra 2, 
Yhen the Compounding Reaſons are equal, the Compounded bears the Name of Proportion. or 

Duplicate Reaſon. The Relations of & to 4, and 6 to 2, are a Proportion , Lecuule thole two 
Relations are equal. | 

Ir muſt be obſerved, That all the Relations or Reaſons, as well ſimple as compounded. are true 
Magnirudes, that very Name of Magnitude being a relative Term, and ueceflarily importing 4 
Relation : For, there is nothing Grear by it ſelf, and without Relation to another, belides the 
Infinite or Unite. All entire Numbers are as true Relations 4s Fractions themſelves, or as Num- 
bers compared with, or divided by, others, though we db nor conſider this, becauſe entire Num- 
bers may be exprefs'd by one Atithmerical Figure. So 4, for inſtance, or +, is as true a Kelation az 
4.0r 3}, though the Unite to which 4 relates, be not expreſſed, but underſtood, 4 being equal t» 
+ or ®, and therefore every Magnirude being a Relation, or every Relation being a Magnitude, 
y is plain that we can expreſs all Magnirudes by Cyphers, and repreſent them by Signs ro the 

magination. 

So that all Truths being but Relations, to know all Truths exactly, both ſimple and compound- 
el, ir is ſufficient to have an exatt Knowledge of all forts of Relations, ſimple and compound : 
Ve have alteady obſerved, that there are wwo, viz. Relations of Equality, and Inequality. Ir is 
plain, that thoſe of Equality are alike ; and that as ſoon as we know that a Thing is equal to 
another that is known, we have an accurate Knowledge of its Relation : But it goes nor fo with 
Inequality ; for becauſe we know that a Tower is higher than a Fathom, and lower than a thuu- 
{and, ir tollows not that we have a true Idea of irs Heighth, or of its Relation with a Fathom. 

To compare things together, or rather, critically to meaſure the Relations of Inequality, there 
is required a very exat Meaſure, a fimple and very intelligible Idea, an univerſal Meaſure, which 
may be adapted -to all forts of Subjets. That Meaſure is Unity, which ſerves to meaſure all 
Things, and without which 'tis impoſhble to have an accurate 5 wage” , of any. Butall Num- 
bers being made up of Unites, *tis evident, that without the Ideas of Numbers, and a Mcthod 
of comparing and meaſuring thoſe Ideas, that is, without Ar:ithmerick, 'ris not poſſible to make 
any Progreſs in the Knowledge of Compound Truths. 

And as Ideas, and rhe Kelations berwixt Ideas ; in ſhort, all forts of Magnitudes can be great- 
er or leſs than others, ſo they cannot be made equal, bur by more or lels Unites join'd, or re- 
peated as often as 'ris neceſſary : So that it is only by the Addition and Subtrattion of Uniry, 
or of the Parts of rhe Unity * yon ris conceived as divided) that we exattly meaſure all torrs 
ot Magnirudes, and diſcover all ſorts of Truths. Now Arithmerick and Algebra are, of all Sci- 
ences, thoſe that afford us moſt Skill and Light to effe&t thoſe Operations, and to manage the Ca- 
pacity of the Mind to the beſt Cnng 5 fince they endue it with all the PerteCtion and Extent 

C 


. thar 1t is capable of, and reach it to diſcover all the Truths that can be exattly known. 


For ordinary Geometry does not ſo perfect the Mind, as the ye. pg ; and the Truths which 
thar Science diſcovers, are not always ſo evident as the Maſters of it tanfie. For inſtance : They 
ſuppoſe they hare expreſs'd the Value of ſome Magnitudes, when they have proved them to be 
equal ro ſome Lines, that are the Subtendant of Right Angles, whole Sides are perteftly known 
or to others, that are determined by ſome one of the Conick SeCtions. Bur their Miſtake is vi- 
ſible ; for thoſe Subtendants are unknown themſelves. We know more exaQly the v 8, or the 
v 20, than a Line imagined or deſcribed upon Paper, to be the Subtrendanrt of a Right Angle, 
whoſe Sides are 2, or one Side of which is 2, and the other 4 : Art leaſt we know, that the v 4 
is very near 2, and that the v 20 is about 4 7 and there are Rules to come infinitely nearer ws 
nearer the true Magnitude ; and it we cannot attain to it, *tis becauſe the Mind cannot compre- 
hend Infinite. Whereas we have but a very confuſed Idea of the Magnitude of Subtendant Lines, 
and are even obliged ro have recourſe to the v/ 8, or the V 29, to expreſs them. So that the 
Geometrical Qions that are uſed to repreſent the Value of unknown Quantities, are nor 
fo conducible to rhe Mind, to diſcover the Relations or Truths ſought for, as ro rule the Imagi- 
nation : But as we are more inclined to imploy our A on our Mind, ſo Men of 
Learning have commonly more eſteem for Geometry, than tor Arithmetick and Algebra. 

To underſtand pertettly, that Arithmerick and Algebra, join'd together, are a real Logick, or 
the Means to diſcover the Truth, and afford the Mind as much Extent as it can acquire, it is ſuffi- 
cient to make ſome RefleQtions upon the Rules of thole Sciences. 

We have obſerved, Thar all Truths are but Relations, that the moſt fimple, and beſt known 
of all, is that of Equality ; that it is the initial Relation, from whence we muſt begin to meaſure 
others, whereby to have an exatt Idea of Inequality z that the Meaſure of Inequality is the Unite, 
which mult be repeated or ſubtratted as often as the Exceſs or Defe&t of unequal Magnitudes 
require it. 

"hens it is plain, that all the Operations that may be ſubſervient to diſcover the Relations of 

Equality, are only Additions and Subrractions ; Additions of Magnitudes, to make Magnitudes 
even; Additions of Kelations, ro make equal Relations, or to put Magnitudes in proportion 
with each other ; and laſtly, Additions of the Relations of Relations, to equal Relations of Re- 
lations, or to put Magnitudes in a Compound Proportion. 

To equal 4 to 2, we need only add 2 to 2, or ſubtratt 2 from 4 , or laſtly, to add the Unite 
to 2, and ſubtraQt ir from 4 ; that's plain. 

To even the Relation or Realſhn of 8 to 2, to that of 6 to 2, we mult not add 2 to wc 
ſubrra 
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ſubtract 2 from 2, {v that the Exceſs of one Number to the other ever flivuld be cqual to 2, 
which is the Exccts of 4 above 3 that would be an Addition, and Eyening of fimple Magni- 
tudes : Bue we mutt confider fuſt, which is the Magnitude of the Relation of 8 ro 2, or what 
is the Value of 4; and we ſhall find, that dividing 8 by* 2, the Quorient of thar Reaſon will be 
4, or that + is equal ro 4. Ve muſt likewiſe fee which is the Magnitude of th: Relation of 6 
w2z and finding it equal to 2, we 1thall diſcover, that thoſe rwo Reaſons, 4 equal ro 4, and * 
cqual to 2, dittr only by 2: So ro make them even, we may either add - to 5, equal to 2, 
which will. make '-, that is, a Relation equal to ©; or ſubtract 5, equal to 2, trom 4, which 
will make 4, that is, a Relation equal te 4; or laſtly, adding the Unite to 4, and ſutracting ir 
irom 7, We fall haie 3 and 4, which are equal Relations; tor 9 is to 2, as 6 to 2. 

Laftly, To tid our the Greatnels of Inequality berwixt Relations, proceeding, one from a Com- 
pounded xeon, or lrom the Relation of a Relation of 12 to 2, and 3.to.1; and the other from 
a C.ompounded Realon, or trom the Relation of a Relation, as of 8 to 2, and 2 to 14 we muſt 
tollow the fame Method. Firſt, The Magnitude of the Reaſon of 12 to 3, is marked by 4; 4 
being the Quotient of the Reaſon of 12 to 2, and 2 the Quotient of thatof 23 to1; and the 
Quotient ot keaſon of the Quorients 4 and 3, is 4. Secondly, The Quotient of 8 to 2,is 4; 
2nd thar of 2 to 1, is 2, and the Quotient of the Quortients 4 and 2, is 2 : So that the Inequ:- 


Iicy berwixt the Retirions, that here refule from the Relations of the Relations, is the Difterence . 


ieowixt ? and 2, thats to fay, j: And therefore add 5 to the Relation of the Reafons 12 to 7, 
and 210 1, Or fuvirack them trom the Relations of the other Reaſons. 8 to 2, and 2 to 1; and 
youll make cven thole Relations of Relariohs, and produce a Compournded Proportion. Thus we 
may uic Additions and Subtractions to equal Magnitudes, and their Relations both ſimple and 
compounded z and likewiſe to trame an accurate Idea of the Greatneſs of their Inzqualiry. 

True it 15, that we uſe allo Multiplications and Diviſions, both fimple and compounded ; bur 
they are only Compound Additions and Subtractions. To multiply 4 by 2, is ro make as many 
Additions ot 4, as 2 contains Unites ;z or to find a Number that has the ſame Relation ro 4, as 2 
with the Unite. To divide 12 by 4, is to ſubtract 4 from 12 as often as poſſible ; thar. is, to 
tad a Kelation to the Unite, that may be equal to that of 12 to 4 ; for'3, which is the Quori- 
cur, has the fame Relation to 1, as 12 has to 4. The Extractions of the Square, Cuhbick, and 
ocher Roots, are bur Diviſions, to find out one, two, or tliree mean proportional Magnitudes. 

"T's evident, that the Mind of Man is fo narrow, his Memory ſo unfaithful. and his Imagination 
lo ſhallow, that, without the uſe of Figures, and Writing, and the Skill of Atithmerick, "it 
would be impoſhbl: to make the neceſſary Operations, to know the que of Magnitudes, 
and their Relations, eſpecially where many Numbers mult be added of ſubtracted ; or, which is 
the ſame thing, when thoſe Numbers are very great, and can be added bur by Parts : For ſome of 
th:m would {till be forgotten, there being no Imagination ſo extended, as to add together very 
great Fractions, as 4734, ..,,+283+.; or to ſubtract one trom the other. 

Multiplication, Diviſion, and the Extrattion of Roots in entire Numbers, are infinitely more 
puzlirg, than fimple Additions or Subtraftions. The Mind alone, wirhout the help of Arith- 
mcrick, is too ſhallow and weak to make ſuch Operations ; and it would- be to no purpoſe to 
inlitt upon the Proots of it. | 

Notwithſtanding, Ana/yticks, or Algebra, is ſtill more excellent than Arithmetick , becauſe it 
le{s divides the Capacity of the Mind, and abridges the Ideas in the moſt fimple and eafie manner 
imaginable. What may be done in a long time by Ar1hmerick, is performed in a moment by 
Algebra, without puzling the Mind by the Change of Cyphers, and the Tediouſneſs of Operati- 
ons. And laſtly, There are knowable Things, and neceflary to be known, of which Arimhmerick 
alone cannot attord rhe Knowledge ; bur I believe not thar there is any Thing uſeful, and which 
may be certainly and exactly known, bur it may be found out by an A4rbmerical and Algebraical 
Method. So that thole two Sciences are the Foundation of all others, and kelp us rorhe true Means 
to acquire all thoſe thar are accurate, becauſe the Capacity oft the Mind cannot be berter managed 
than it is by 4A-17h-7711ch, and eſpecially by Algebra. 
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CH A P. I. 
Of the Rules that are to be obſerved in the Search aflier Truth. 


Aving explain'd the means how to improve the Attention and* Fxtenſion of the Mind, ly 
which alone it may acquire a greater perteCtion, rhat is, become more culighmed, lagact- 
ous and piercing ; it is time to ſer down thoſe Kules, the Obſervation whereot 13 ablo- 
lucely neceſlary to reſolve any Queſtion whatſoever. TI ſhall infift loug upon it, and en- 

deavour to explain them by ſeveral Inſtances, thar their neccffity may be better known, ard the 
Mind accuſtomed to make ule ot rhem, ir being not fo ditticult or neceſlary, ro know them rheo- 
retically, as to pur them in Practice. 

Let none expect here very extrordinary, RR and abſtruſe things : For on 'the contrary, 
that thoſe Rules may be good, they muſt he very fimple, natural and tew, very plain and intel- 
ligible, and depending on each other; in ſhort, fuch as may lead our Mind, and rule our Arten- 


.tion, without diltafting ejther : For Experience-ſhews that the Logick of Ar1ſtorle is of no great 


uſe, becaule it rakes up the Mind too much, and diſturbs rhe Artention ir ought to give to the 
SubjeRs of its Enquiry. Let then thoſe Lovers of Myſteries and rare Inventions lay afide tor a while 
that capricious humour, and conſider, as attentively as they can, whether the Kulcs we ſhall pre- 
{rite are ſufficient to preſerve Evidence in the Preceptions of the Mind, and to diſcover the moſt 
hidden Truths. Unleſs they ſuffer themſelves to be unjuſtly prejudiced againſt thoſe Rules, by 
the ſimplicity and eafineſs of the ſame, I hope that the great als which may be made of them, - 
as We ſhall ſhew hereafter, will convince them, that the moſt clear and fimple Principles are the 
moſt pregnant and fecund, and thart rare and difficult things are not always 1o uſeful as our fruit- 
leſs Curioſity endeavours to perſuade us. 

The Principle of all thoſe Rules is, that we muſt alteays preſerve Evidence in our Reaſonings, 
to diſcover ruth without Fear, and danger of being miſtaken. From that Principle follows this 
general Rule, that reſpects the Subjett ot our Studies: We ought only ro Reaſon upon ſuch things, 
whereof we have clear and diſtintt Ideas ;, and by a neceſſary conſequence, we mu oy begin tetth 
the moſt /imple and eafie Subjetts, and inſift long upon them, before we undertake the Enquiry into 
fuch as are more compoſed and difficult. 

The Rules that concern the Method to be taken in reſolving Queſtions, depend likewiſe on the 
ſame Principle; and the firſt of thoſe Rules is, that we muſt very diſt indly concerve the State of the 
Queſtion propoſed to be reſoly'd : that is, have Ideas of the Terms {6 diſtin&, as that we may com- 
pare them together, and diſcover the Relations which we look for. 

When thule Relations cannot be found out by an immediate compariſon of their Ideas, then 
the ſecond ule is, that we muſt try by an Eſſay of Thought to diſcover one, or ſeverg/ intermediate 
Ideas, that may be a means or common meaſure 10 diſcover the Relations that are betteixt theſe things. 
A ſpecial care is io be taken that thoſe {deas be the more clear and diſtin&t, as the Relations we 
endeavour to diſcover are more nicely exact and numerous. 

When the Queſtions are very difficult, and require a long Examination, the third Rule is, zhat 
we muſt carefully take of; from the Subject to be confider'd, all things teheſe Examinaticn is not 
acedſul to the Diſcovery of the Truth we ore in queſt of. For the Capacity of the Mind muſt ror 
be vainly ſhar'd and divided, bur its ſtrength muſt only be employed in ſuch things as may en- 
lighten it ; fo thar all thoſe things which are tv be laid aſide, |arc ſuch as concern not the Quelti- 
on, . and which, when take! oft, leave 1t whole and entire. 

When the Queſtion is thus brought within the lealt compaſs, the fourth Rule is, 79 divide rhe 
Subjet of our Meditations into Parts. end conſider they one after the other in a natural order ; be- 
g11nng T1! þ the moſt ſimple, or theje that contain the leaft number of Relations, and never medling 
ih INE MOYE Comp We 1 br'f/ WC TH 7 it frm IO dif} nity hy TA 11d bee, me {.miliar. 
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When they are become fainiliar by Meditation, the filth Rule is, 70 abr;dge Ideas and diffoſe 
them in the Imagination, or «rite them upon Paper, that they may no longer - clog an4 fill up the 
Capacity of the Mint. Though rhat Kule be always uſetul, yer 'tis not of abloluie necefiry ; u:;- 
leſs it be in very tairicate Queſtions, that require a great extent of Mind, ( for the Mind is oy 
enlarg'd by the abridgincar ot Licas ). Bur the uit of that Rule and the tollowing, is teft know: 
by Algebra. | 

The ldeas of ani the things chat neceſſarily require Examination, being clear, familiar, alzidg'd, 
and diſpoſed and ranged in good order in the Imagination, or written upon Paper, the fixth itule 
is, 10 compere them all by the Rules of Complications, one with the other alternately, enher by the 
View of the ind alone, or by the Motion of the Imagination, attended with the View of ihe Mind, 
or by the Cu/calnion of the Pen joined to the attention of the Mind and Imagination. 

It amougit ail tie Kelations that refi:lt trom thoſe Compariſons, you find not that which you 
enquire aticr, thei 124e off again ail 1be Relations that are not ſubſervient to reſolve the Queſtion, 
make the otbers familiar, Sa them, poſture and. diſpoſe them in the Imagination, or wrue 
them upon Pajer, compare ihem together by the Rules of Complications, and then ſee whether the 
compoſed Relaiion that is teak'd for, us one of the compoſed Relations that reſult from theſe new Con- 

arifgons 
: It 12.4 of thoſe new diſcover'd Relations contain. the Solution of the Queſtion, then rate of 
ag” 2 lefe thu ire ajeleſs. make the other famitiar, &c. | That is, doe the fame over and over, 
as 4 CONINURg thus, you full difcover the Truth or Relation you enquire after, how compoſed 
£42 16 may bez provided you can extend the Capaciry of your Mind to ir, by abridging your 
42S, ail Itrtl in ail your Operations having betore your Eyes the Scope you aim at. For 'tis the 
inal and fieady view of the Queltion which muſt regulate all rhe advances of the Mind ; 

- we thould a'wavs know whither we are going, 

'\e muſt avove all rake care not 10 facishe our ſelves with ſome glimpſe or likelyhood; but 

C34. 4i7W 10 otcen the Comparitons that are conducible to diſcover the Truths enquired after, 


. S» M46 We muy not withold our allen to ir, withour teeling the fecrer Laſhes and Reproots of our 


C34 Matter thac Aulwers our Queltions, ihat is, the Application ot our Mind, and the De- 
tires 01 OvE Hiearr, Then will chat Fruch ferve as an infallible Principle, to proceed in the Ac- 
Iutation Of SUENCES. | 

all the xules we have giver. are not neceſfary in all ſorts of Queſtions : for the firſt Rule is ſut- 
ncient iv rhoie what are cate: and we need wt in ſome ochers the firſt and ſecond. In ſhorr, fince 
we mult make vie of inole kwules, ' till we have ditcover'd the Truth we ſeek for , it follows, 
cur the yore ditticulc the Quettions are, the greacer mult the number of thofe Rules be which 
we N:.1 put in practice. TEES NN ets 

Tho tries are not very numerous, but very narural, as dependi each other, and ma 
e inale 16 tanitiiar as 7 tall of racemliclves As the Mind, as often = thall be requiſite. In ſhore 
acy cen riie the Attention ot the Mind withour dividing it, which is in great part what we could 
1C:ne ; wucoaley look to incorfiderable in themielves, that to make rhem more rec 
© iS riecilury to thew thar the Philoſophers are fallen into a great many Errours, and Extrava- 
41 Cs, Ly not oblerving fo much as the ewo tirſt, which are the chiet and eaſieſt of all; whereas 
' 4 caries, by their ute, has diſcover'd all thoſe great and fruitful Truths, which are ro be leam'd 
11: tis Works. * 


CHAP. IL 


Of the general Rale that concerns the Subje& of our Studies : That School- 
Philojophers obſerve it not, which 3s the Cauſe of ſeveral Errours in their 


Phyſicks. 


HE firſt of theſe Rules, and which reſpeQAts the SubjeQt of our Studies, teaches, that we 

4 muſt nor argue, __ trom clear Ideas; whence it follows, that to ſtudy methodically, we 

muſt begin with things moſt ſimple and eafie ro be underſtood, and infiſt long upon them, before 
we undertake to enquire after the more compoſed and ditticult. 

Every one will eafily grant the neccfhry of that general Rule, pi ſeeing, that he walks in 
the dark, who reaſons upon obſcure Ideas, and uncertain Principles. But *rwill be matrer of ſur- 
prize to hear us affirm, that it is hardly ever obſerved ; and that rhe greateſt part of thoſe Scien- 
ces, which fti!l at this day fluſh the Pride of ſome falſe Pretenders to Science, are only grounded 
upon ſuch Ideas, as are either woo contuſed, or too general, to be conducible to the finding our 
of Truth. 

Ariſtotle, who ſo juſtly deſerves the Quality of Prince of ſuch Philoſophers, (as being the Fa- 
ther of thar Philoſophy which they fo ftudiouſly cultivate, ) reaſons very ſeldom upon other Ideas, 
than ſuchgas are contuſed and ſenſible, and upon others that are general, undetermin'd, and repre- 
ſenting nothing parricular to the Mind, For che ordinary Exprethions of that Philoſopher are fo 
perplexed, as to repreſent only to the Senſes and Imagination, the confuſed Sentiments we have 
ot {euſivle things; or ro make his Diſciples ſpeak in tach a rambling and indeterminate manner, 

7 as 
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43 not to'underitand themſelves. Moſt of his Works, but eſpecially his Eg Books of Phyficks, 
on which are as many difterent Commentators as there are Proteflors of Philoſophy, are a mere 
Logical Tartle, where hei talks much, and ſays nothing : Not that his Stile 15 roo copious and 
dittuled, bur becauſe he has a particular Talent at being ſuccinct, and ſaying nothing bur Words. 
in his ocher Works he makes not ſuch trequent uſe of his looſe and general Terms ; tut thoſe he 
employs raiſe only the confuſed Ideas of the Senſes ; by which Ideas he pretends, in his Problems, 
und elſewhere, to refolve in rwo Words an infinite Number of Queſtions, of weich it may be de- 
monſtrated that rhey' are altogether inſoluble. 

But rhat my Meaning may be better underſtood, what I have proved in other Places muſt here 
be remembred, viz. Thar all rhe Terms that excite norhing but ſenſiole Ideas, arc equivocal ; 
nay, and- whar's to be well obſerv'd; Equivocal trom Errour and Ignorance, which mult needs 
cauſe an infinite number of Deluftons, 

The Word Raw is equivocal, ſignifying an Animal that ruminates, and a Conſtellation into 
which the Sun enters at Spring ; bur that ſeldom cauſes any Miftake : For he muſt be an Aﬀtrotoger 
with a \Virnels, whe ſhould imagine any Relation berwixt thoſe rwo Things, and believe, tor in- 
ſtance, that we are ſubject at rhar time to yomit up the Medicines that we take, becauie the Kam 
is 4 ruminating Beaſt. But as to the Terms of fenfible Ideas, but few acknowledge them tor 
Equivocal. Av7/lotle and the Ancient Plylofophers did not fo much as dream on't ; which will be 
agreed ro by any one that has read any of their Books, and diſtinctly knows the Caule why thoſe 
Words are liable to Equivocation. For nothing is more evident, than that the Philoſophers Opi- 
nion, as to that Marter, was quite contrary to the Truth; 

For inftance : When they fav, that Fire is hor, Graſs green, Sugar ſweer ; they underſtand, juſt 
as Children, and the vulgar of Men, that Fire contains in it what they ftecl when they warm them. 
i:lves; that Graſs has painted upon it the Colours they fee ; that Sugar 1s endued with thar 
Sweernets rhey- raſte when they cat it; and fo as to all other viſible and {cntible Qualirics 
which canmor be denicd by thoſe that have read their Writings. They talk of ſcnfible Qualities 
as of Senſations ; they take Heat tor Motion, And thus, by the Equivocation of "Terms, they 
contound the Modes of Exiftence peculiar to Bodies, with the Modifications of the Soul. 

"Tis no longer fince than Des Corte-'s time, that to thoſe contuſed and indeterminate Queſti- 
ons, Whether Fire is hor, Graſs green, and Sugar ſweet, ©c. we ule to anſwer by dittinguifh: 
ing the Equivocation of ſenſible Terms that expreſs them. If by Hear, Culour, and Savour, you 
underttand fuch and ſuch Diſpolitions of Parts, or Motion of inſenlible Particles, then Fire is hor, 
Graſs green, and Sugar fiveet. Bur it by Heat, and other Qualities, you underſtand.whar I ice] 
when near the Fire, what I fee when [ ſee Graſs, &c. Fire is not hot, nor Grals green, Ec. 
For the Heat I feel, and the Colours I ſee, are only in the Soul, as has been proved mn the Firlt 
Book. But as Men commonly ſuppoſe, that what they feel is the fame with that which is in the 
Object ,, ſo they believe they are in the right, when they judge of the Qualities of Objcets by 
heir own Senlations : And thus they hardly fay rwo Words without ſpeaking a Falſchood, and 
never ſay any thing upon that Matter, but what is obſcure and confuſed ; and that for the ſeveral 
tollowing Reaſons. 

Firſt, Becauſe all Men have not the ſame Senſations of the ſame Objects, nor even the ſame 
Man in ditterent Times, or when different Parts of his Body are aftected by them. VWhar is 
{weet to one, is bitter ro another z; whar is hot to one, is cold to another , what ſeems hot to a 
Man when he is cold, feels cold to himſelf when he is hot, or when other Parts of his Body 
arc ateted. Vater, that teels warm to the Hands, will ſeem cold it we waſh with it any Part 
near the Heart. Salr, that is ſavoury to the Tongue, is pricking and ſmarting to a Wound. Su- 
1r is ſweet, and Aloes very bitter to the Tongue; bur nothing is either ſweet or bitter to the 
orher Senſes : So that when we ſay, a Thing is cold, ſweet. bitter, Ec. that ſame has no certain 
Signification. 

Secondly, Becauſe difterent ObjeQts can cauſe the fame Senſation. Plaiſter, Bread, Snow, Su- 
gar, Salt, &c. are of the ſame Colour ; and yer their Whitenels is different, if we judge of 'em 
otherwiſe than by the Senſes : And therctore when we fay, that Meal is white, we fay not any 
thing diſtinaly fignificative. 

The third Keaſon is, Becauſe ſuch Qualities of Bodies as occaſion Senſations altogether diffe- 
rent, arc however almoſt the ſame ; whereas ſuch as excite very near the ſame Senſarion, are often 
very difiereht. The Qualities of Sweetneſs and Bitterneſs differ bur little in Objects ; whereas 
the Senſe of Sweer ellentially Uiffers trom chat of Birter. The Motions that cauſe: Smart and 
Tickling, difter but in more or 1-($ ;, and yet the Senſations of Tickling and Smart are eflentially 
difterent. On the contrary. the Sharpnels of Fruit ditters not ſo much from Bitterneſs, as Sweet- 
nels doz2s ; however, that ſharp Quality is the fartheſt trom Bitterneſs that pothibly can be : For, 
a Fruit that is ſharp tor being unripe, muſt unilergo a great many Changes, before 1t grows bitter 
trom Rottennels, or too much Ripenels. When Fruits are ripe, they tafte fweet; and hitter, 
when over-ripe :. Bitterneſs and Sweernels rtheretore in Fruits differ but in degree of more and 
lets; which may be the Reaſon why they ſeem ſweet to ſome Pertons, whillt rhey taſte birter to 
others : Nay, there are thoſe 19 whom Aloes ſeem a8 ſiveet as Hloney. The fame may be ſaid of 
all fenfible Ideas ; fo that the Words Sweer, Biner, Sale, Sowre, Acid, Ec. Red, Green, Yellow, Ec. 
ot ſuch and ſuch a Smell, Savour, Colour, fc. arc alt equivocal, and railc no clcat a diſtinct 
idea in the Mind. However, School-Piilolophers, and the vulgar part of Men, judge of all the 
{:nfible Qualities of Bodies by the Senfyiions they receive from them, | A 
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Nor do the Philoſophers only: judge of theſe ſenſible Qualicies by their orvn Senfactons of 
them ; but alſo judge ot the Things themſelves, from the Judgments they have paſsd-abour fen- 
tible Qualities : For, 4rom their-having had Senfations of certain Qualities eflentially. ditterenr, 
they judge that there is a Generation of new Forms, producing thoſe tantaſtick Differences. 
Whear appears yellow, hard, Ec, Meal, white, ſoft, Ec. Thence, upon the Teſtimony of their 


Eyes and Hands, they infer, That thoſe Bodies are eflentially different, unleſs they chance ro - 


think on the Manner of the Tranſmutation of Wheat into Flower: For Meal is nothing but 

bruiſed and ground Corn, as Fire is only divided and agitated Wood , as Aſhes are but the grofl-K 

Parts of the divided Wood without Agitation ; as Glals is bur Aſhes, whoſe Particles have been 

\n-non and rounded by the Artrition caus'd by the Fire : And fo in other Tranſmurations of 
ics. 

'Tis therefore evident, that ſenſible Words and Ideas are altogether unſerviceable to a juſt ſ&1- 
ting, and clear reſolving of Lueſtions ;, that is, to the Diſcovery of Truth. Yer there are no Lwe- 
ſhons, how intricate er they may be, by the equivocal Terms, of the Senſes, but Arorlc, 
and moſt part of other Philoſophers, pretend to reſolve them in their Books, without the torego- 
ing DiſtinQtions, and withour conſidering that they are equivocal by Errour and-Ignorance. 

It, for example, thoſe Perſons who have employed the beſt parr of their Life in reading Anci- 
ent eng ao and Phyſicians, and have wholly imbib'd their Spirit and Opinions, are ask'd 
wh-ther Water be wet, whether Fire be dry, Wine hot, the Blood of Fiſhes cold, Watrcr 
r4wer than Wine, Gold pertecter than Mercury ; whether Plants and Beaſts have Souls, and a 
thouſand like undetermin'd Lxeſtions ,, they raſhly anſwer, by conſulting only the Impreſſions of 
Objects upon their Senſes, or the Tracks the reading of Authors has left upon_their Memory, 
They never think thoſe Terms are equivocal ; 'tis a Wonder to them they ſhould need a Detini- 
tion; and they cannot endure thoſe that endeavour to let *em underſtand, that their Procedure is 
too quick, and that they are ſeduce] by their Senſes; and though they are never at a loſs tor 
DiſtinCtions to perplex the moſt evident Things, yet in theſe Qweſtrons, in which Equivocation 
needs ſo much to be removed, they find nothing ro diſtinguiſh. 

It we conſider, that moſt of the Lweſftions of Philoſophers and Phyſicians contain ſome equi- 
vocal Terms, like to thoſe that have been ſpoken of, we ſhall not doubr, but that thoſe Learned 
Gentlemen, that could not define them, were unable to ſay any Thing ſolid and real, in the bulky 
Volumes they have compos'd : Which is, in a manner, ſufficient ro overthrow molt of the Op1- 
nions ot the Ancients. Ir is not ſo with Des Cartes ; he pertealy knew how to diſtinguiſh rhoſe 
Things : Hggne'er reſolves any das age ſenfible Ideas ; and whoever ſhall be at the pains ro 
read him, ſhall ſee, that he clearly, evidently, and almoſt ever demonſtratively, explains the 
chiet Operations of Nature by the ſole and diltin&t Ideas of Extenfion, Fi and, Motion. 

The ſecond fort of equivocal Words, that is much in requeſt amongſt Philoſophers, contains 
all rhoſe general Terms of Logick by which any Thing may be eafily —_ without ſo much 
as knowing it. A1ſtotle was the Man that made the wall of it, his are full of nothing 
elſe, and ſome are but a mere Logick: He propoſes and reſolves all Things by the ſpecious Words 
of Gens, Species, Aﬀ, Power, Nature, Form, Faculty, Quality, Caſa ext ſe, Cauſa per acci- 
dens : His Followers can hardly underſtand that thoſe Words fignifie Nothing, and that one is not 
more learned than he was, when he has heard, that Fire diſſolves Metals by its diſſolving Faculty , 
that a Man digeſts not, becauſe his Stomach 1s weak, or becauſe his Concoffrve Faculty does not 
operate as it ſhould do. y 

I grant, that thoſe who uſe ſuch general Terms and Ideas for the Explication of all Things, 
commonly fall not into ſo many Errours, as thoſe that only employ ſuch Words as raiſe the con- 
tuſed Ideas of the Senſes. The School-Philoſophers are not 10 liable to be deceived, as ſome 
opinionative and dogmatical Phyſicians, who build Syſtems upon Experiments, the Reaſons of 
which are unknown to them ; becauſe the School-men talk ſo generally, that they do not venture 
much out of their Depth. | . 

Fire heats, dries, hardens, and ſoftens, becauſe it has the Faculty of producing thoſe EffeQts : 
Sexa purges by its purgative Quality : Bread nouriſhes by its nutritious Quality. Theſe Propoli- 
tions are not liable to miſtake ; for a Quality is that which denominates a Thing by ſuch a 
Name ; Maſter Arſtotie's Definition is undeniable : But he ſpeaks true only becauſe he ſays no- 
thing ; and if his rambling, looſe, and indefinite Notions engage not into Errour, at leaſt. they 
are wholly unſerviceable to the Diſcovery of Truth, | | 

For, though we know thart there is in Fire a ſubſtantial Form, attended with a Million of Fa- 
culties, like to that of heating, dilating, melting Gold, Silver, and other Metals, lightening, 
burning, RE the Idea of that ſubſtantial Form, with all its Faculties of producing Heat 
Fluidiry, Rarefaction, will not help me to reſolve this Queſtion, Why Fire-hardens Clay, and ſof- 
tens Wax ? There being no ConneQtion berwixt the Ideas of Hardneſs in ou and Softneſs in 
Wax, and thoſe of a ſubſtantial Form in Fire, and its Faculties of Rarefaftion, Fluidity, &c. The 
ſme may be ſaid of all general Ideas ; which are utterly inſufficient for reſolving any Queſtion. 

But when I know that Fire is nothing elſe bur divided Wood, whoſe Parts are in a continual 
Agitation, by which alone it raiſes in me the Senſation of Heat-z and that the Softneſs of Clay 
conſiſts in a Mixture of Water and Earth ; thoſe Ideas being not | ape and confuſed, _—_ 
ticular and diſtinCt, it will not be difficult ro perceive that the Heat of Fire muſt harden Clay, 
nothing being eaſier ro conceive, than that one Body may, move another, if it meet with it, bei 
It ſelf in Motion. We likewile ealily perceive, that _ the Heat we teel near the Fize is cau 
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by the Motion of the inviſible Particles of Wood ſtriking againſt our Hands, Face, Ec. it we ex- 
fe Clay ro'the Hear of Fire, the Particles of Warer, that are mixed with thoſe of Earth, be- 
ing more thin and diſunited, and conſequently more agitated by the Attion and Impulle of the 
fiery Corpuſcles, than the groſs Particles of Earth, mult be ſeparated and expelled, and the other 
remain dry and hard. We ſhall perceive with the fame Evidence, that Fire muſt produce a quire 
contrary FfieQ upon Wax, jf we know that it is compoſed of Particles that are branched, and 
almoſt of the fame Bulk. Thus may particular Ideas be fubſervient to the Enquiry attcr Truth, 
whillt looſe and undeterminate Notions are not only altogether unſerviceable, bur allo infenhibly 
engage us into Frrour. 
- For, theſe Philoſophers are not content to make uſe of thoſe general Terms, and uncertain 
Ideas which anſwer to them ; they moreover pretend, that thoſe Words fignitie ſome particular 
Beings ; they give out, that there is a Subſtance diſtinguithed trom Matrer, which is the Form ot 
itz and withal, an infinite Number of little Beings, really diſtinguiſhed trom that Marter and 
Form, of which they ſuppoſe as many as they have different Senſations ot Bodies, or as thoſe 
Bodies are ſuppoſed to produce different Eftetts. 

However, *ris viſible to any attentive Perſon, that thoſe little Beings, for inſtance, that are 
ſ1id to be diſtinguiſhed from Fire, and ſuppos'd to be contained in it for the producing Hear, 
Light, Hardneſs, Fluidity, &c. are but the Contrivances of the Imagination, that rebells againſt 
Reaſon , ſince Reaſon has no particular Idea that repreſents thoſe little Beings. When the Philo. 
ſophers are asked, Whar is the illuminating Faculty in Fire ? They only anſwer, Thar 'tis a Bc- 
ing which is the Cauſe that Fire is capable of producing Light. So that their Idea of thar illy- 
minating Faculty differs not from the general Idea of Cauſe, and the confuſed Idea of the Ettect 
they fee ; and therefore they have no clear Idea of what they fay, when they admit thoſe parti- 
__ Beings ; and fo ſay what they not only underſtand nor, but what's impoſſible ro be under- 
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PU hers not "only o_ without underſtanding themſelves, when they explain the Effedts 
of Nature by ſome Beings of which they have no particular Idea ; bur alſo eftabliſh a Prin- 
ciple whence very falſe and pernicious Conſequences may direQtly be drawn. 

+ For, ſuppoſing with them, that there are in Bodies certain Entities diſtinguiſhed from Matter, 
and having no diſtin& Idea of rhoſe Entities; *tis eafie to imagine, that they are the real or prin- 
cipal Cauſes of the Eftefts we ſee.- And this is the very Opinion of the vulgar Philoſo 

The prime Reaſon of their ſuppoſing thoſe ſubſtantial Forms, real Qualities, and other ſuch like 
Entities, is, to explain the E of Nature : But when we come attentively to confider the 
[dea we have of Cauſe or Power of ating, we cannot doubt but thar it repreſents ſomething Di- 
vine : For, the Idea of a Sovereign Power is the Idea of a Sovereign Divinity ; and the Idea of a 
{ubordinate Power, the Idea of an inferiour Divmity, yet a true Pivinity ; at leaſt, according to 
the Opinion of the Heathens, ſuppoſing it to be the Idea of a true Power or Cauſe. And there- 
fore we admir ſomething Divine 1n all the Bodies that ſurround us, when we acknowl Forms, 
Faculties, Qualities, Virtues, and real Beings that are capable of producing ſome by the 
torce of their Nature ; and thus inſenſibly approve of the Sentiments of the Heathens, by too 
great a Deference for their Philoſophy. Faith indeed corretts us ; but it may perhaps be ſaid, 
chat the Mind is a Pagan, whilſt the Heart is a Chriſtian. - 

Moreover, it is a hard Matter to perſuade our ſelves, that we ought neither to fear nor love. 
true Powers and Beings, that can att upon us, —_ us with ſome Pain, or reward us with 
lome Pleaſure. And as Love and Fear are a true Adoration, it is hard again to imagine why they 
mult not be ador'd : For, whatever can at upon us as a true and real Cauſe, is neceflarily above 
us, according to Reaſon and St. Arftin; and, by the ſame Reaſon and Authority, *tis likewiſe an 
immutable Law, Thar inferiour Beings ſhould be ſubſervient ro ſuperiour : Whence that great Fa- 


* Eg» enim ther concludes, That the Body cannox operate upon the Soul *, and that nothing can be above her 
ab animz bat God only. 


animari nm puto, niſt intentione ſacientss : nec ab iſto quicquam illam pati arbitror, ſed ſacere de illo, & in illo, t ubjetÞo droinitus 
dArminationi Mus, 1. 6. Muſc. c, 5, See alfo De quantit. Anim. c, 34. fd fe p þ APRON 


The chicf Reaſons.that God Almighty uſes. in the Holy Scriptures, to prove to the I/rac/ites, 
that they ought to adore, thar is, ro Jove and fear him, are drawn from his Power to reward or pu- 
nilh them ; repreſenting to them the Benefits they have received from him, the Puniſhments he has 
inflicted upon them, and his Power thar is always the fame. He torbids them to adore the Gods of 
the Heathens, as ſuch as have no Power over them, and can doe them neither harm nor good. He 
commands them ro honour him alone, as the only true Cauſe of Good and Evil, Reward and Pu- 


Amos z. 6. niſhment; none of which can befal a City, according to the Propher, but what comes from him, 


by reaſon that natural Cauſes are not the true Cauſes of the Hurt they ſeem to doe us; and as it is 
od alone rhar aQts-in them. ſo *ris He alone that muſt be feard and loy'd in them :- So/i Dev Honor 
& Ulortg. Laſiiy, 
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Laſtly, The Senſe of fearing and Loving what may be the true Cayſe of Good and Evil, appears 


ſo natural and juſt, thar it is not poſſible ro caſt it off. So thar in that falſe Suppoſition of the - 


Philoſophers, which we are here endeavouring to deſtroy, that the ſurrounding Bodies are the 
true Cauſcs of our Pain and Pleaſure; Reaſon ſeems to jultiftie a Religion like the Pagan Ido!ls- 
try, and approve the univerſal D-pravation of Morals. | 

Reaton Y rar, reaches nor, to adore Onions and Leeks, for inſtance, as the Sovereign Divi- 
nity ; becauſe they can never make us altogerher happy when we have them, or unhappy» when 
we want them : neither did the Heathens worthip them with an equal Homage as their great 
Fupitcr, whom they ftanfied ro be the God of Gods, or as the Sun, whom our Senſes repreſent as 
the univerſal Cauſe, that gives Lite and Motion to all things, 'and which we can hardly forbear 
ro look on as the Sovereign Divinity, if we ſuppoſe, as the Pagan ——— that he Compre- 
hends in his Being, the true Cauſes of what he ſeems to produce, as well upon our Soul and Bo- 
dy, as upon all the Beings that ſurround us. 

Bur it we muſt nor pay a Sovereign Worſhip to Leeks and Onions, they deſerve, at leaſt, ſome 
particular Adoration; I mean they may be thought upon and loved in ſome manner, it it be true, 
that they can in ſome ſort make us happy, and may be honour'd proportionably to the good they 
doe us. Surely Men thar liſten to the Reports of Senſe, think: Pulſe capable of doing them good 
otherwiſe the I/rac/ites would not have bewailed the loſs of them in the Wilderneſs, or look'd 
on themſelves as unhappy, tor being deprived thereof, had they not fanfied to themſelves tome 
great Happineſs in the Enjoyment of them. See what an Abyſs of Corruption Reaſon plunges 
us into, when it goes hand in hand with the Principles of Pagan Philoſophy, and follows the foot- 
{teps ot the Senſes. 

zut that the Falſhogd of that wretched Phyloſophy, and the Certainty of our Principles, and 
DiſtinQneſs of our Ideas may not be longer doubted , it will be neceſſary plainly ro eſtabliſh the 
Truths that contradi& the Errours of the Ancient Philoſophers, or to' prove in few words, that 
there 1s bur one true Cauſe, fince there is but one true God z that the Nature and Force of every 
thing is nothing but the Will of God ; that all Natural things are not real, bur only occafional 
Cauſes; and ſome other Truths depending on them. * 

Ir is evident, that all Bodies, great and lirtle, have no force to move themſelves : a Mountain, 
a Houſe, a Stone, a Grain of Sand, the minuteſt and bulkiefſt Bodies imaginable, are alike as ro 
that. We have but two ſorts of Ideas, viz. of Spirits and Bodies; and as we ought not to fj 
what we conceive not, ſo we mult only argue from thoſe rwo Ideas. Since therefore our Idea 
of Bodies, convinces us that they cannot move themſelves, we muſt conclude that they are mo- 
ved by Spirits. Bur conſidering our Idea of finite Spirits, we fee no neceſiary Connexion betwixt 
their Will and the Motion of any Body whatſoever ; on the contrary, we perceive that there is 
not nor can be any. Whence we muſt infer, if we will follow Light and Reaſon, That as no 
Body can move it ſelf, ſo no Created Spirit can be the true and principal Cauſe of its Motion. 

But when we think on the Idea of God, or of a Being infinitel , and conſequent! 
Almighty, we are aware that there is ſuch a Connexion berwixt his Will and the Motion of all 
Bodies, that it is impoſſible to conceive he ſhould will that a Body be moved, and it ſhould not 
be moved. And therefore if we would ſpeak according to eorVigoaains and notaccording to 
our Senſations, we muſt ſay that nothing bur his Wilt can move Bodies. The moving force of 
Bodies is not then in themſelves,” this force being nothing but the Will of God :- Bodies then 
have no proper Attion, and when a moving Ball meets with another, and moves it, the former 
communicates nothing of its own to the latter, as not having in it ſelf the Impreſſion it com- 
municatesz though the former be the Natural Cauſe of the latter's Motion; and therefore a na- 
tural Cauſe is not a true and real Cauſe, but only an occafional ; which in ſuch or ſuch a Caſe de- 


' termines the Author of Nature to a&t in ſuch or ſuch a manner. 


"Tis certain thar all things are produced by the Motion of viſible or inviſible Bodies; for Ex- 
perience teaches us, that thoſe Bodies, whoſe parts are in greater Motion, are always the moſt 
aQive, and thoſe that Cauſe the greateſt Alterations in the World : ſo that all the Forces of Na- 
ture are but the Will of God, who Created the World ; becauſe he will'd it, who ſpake ard it 
w.1s done * , wha, moves all things, and produces all the Ef 


ther ; and becauſe thoſe Laws are efficacious, they and not the Bodies att. There is then no 
Force, Power, nor true Cauſe in all the Material and ſenſible World : Nor need we admit any 
Forms, Faculties, or real Qualities to produce Effet, which the Bodies bring not forth, or to di- 
vide with God his own Eſſential Force and Power. 

As Bodies cannot be the true Cauſes of any thing, ſo likewiſe the moſt Noble Spirits are ſub- 
je&t to the ſame impotency on that reſpect : They cannot &4noro any thing, unleſs enlightens 
them; nor have the Senſation of any thing, unleſs he modifies thems nor wi//, unleſs he moves 
them towards himſelf.: They may indeed determine the Impreſſion God has you them to him- 
{elt, towards other Objetts; but I'doubt whether it can be call'd a Power. For if to be able to 
lin is a Power, it is ſach a one, as the Almighty wants, ſaith St. Auflin ſomewhere. If Men 
had of themſelves rhe Power of loving Good, it might be ſaid that have ſome Power ; but 
they cannot ſo much as love, but becauſe God Wills ir, and that his Will is Efficacious. 
love, becauſe God continually drives them towards Good in general, that is, towards mm” Har 
whom alone they are Created and preſerved. God moves them, and not themſelves, towards 


in general : and they only follow that Impreſſion by a free Choice, according to the Law of God, 


OT 
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ets we ſee, becauſe he has eſtabliſhed * pal. 32. 
ſome Laws, by which Bodies Communicate their Motion to each other when they meet toge- 5- 
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or determine it towards falſe and ſeeming Goods, according to the Law of the Fleſh; But 
they cannot determine it but by the fight of Good. For being able ro doe nothing withonr an Im- 
preflion from above, yg hag incapable of loving any thing but Good. 


But though it ſhould be ſuppoſed, which is rrue in one ſenſe, that Spirits have in themſelves 
the Power of knowing Truths, and loving Good ſhould their Thoughts and Will produce no- 
thing outwardly, it might {till be ſaid, that they were impotent and unoperative. Now it ſcems 
undeniable, that the Will of Spirits is not able ro move the ſmalleſt Body in the World, it being 
evident there is no neceſfary Ohgon berwixt the Will we may have of moving our Arm, tor 
inſtance, and the Morion of the ſame Arm. Ir moves indeed whenever we will it, and we may 
be calFd, in that ſenſe, the natural cauſe of the Motion of our Arm; yet natural Cauſes are nor 


true, bur only occaſional, as atting by the mere torce and efficacy of the Will of God, as we have * 


already explaind. . 

For how is it poſhble for us to move our Arm? To perform this, ris _ we ſhould have 
Animal Spirits, and ſend them through certain Nerves towards certain Muſcles, ro 1ſwell up and 
contract them, tor 1o that Motion is perform'd, as ſome pretend, rhough others deny ir, and af- 
{trt that the Myſtery is not yet diſcover d. However it be, moſt Men know not fo much as thar 
they have Spirits, Nerves and Muſcles, and yet move their Arms with as much and more dexte- 
rity than the moſt skiltul Anatomiſts. Men therefore will the moving their Arm, but *tis God 
that is-able, and knows how to doe it. If a Man cannot overthrow a Tower, yet he knows what 
muſt be done to efteEt it: but not one amongſt them knows whar the Animal Spirits muſt doe to 
move one of his Fingers. How ſhould they then move the whole Arm of themſelves? Theſe 
things appear very evident to me, and, I ſuppoſe, to all thinking Perſons; though they may be 
incomprehenſible to others, ſuch as are only uſed ro the confuſed voice of the Senſes. 

But Men are fo far from being the true Cauſes of the Motions produc'd in their Body, that it 


ſeems to imply a ContradiQtion they ſhould be fo. For a true Cauſe is that berwixt which and 
*jts Effet, the Mind percicves a neceſſary connexion; tor ſo I underſtand it. But there is none be- 


lides the infinitely perfe&t Being, betwixt whoſe Will and the Effefts the Mind can perceive a 
neceſſary Connexion; and theretore none but God is the true Cauſe, or has a real Power of mo- 
ving Bodies. Nay, it ſeems unconceivable, that God ſhould communicate this Power, either ro 
Angels or Men : And thoſe that pretend that the Power we have of moving our Arm is a true 
Power, muſt by Conſequence grant that God can give Spirits the Power of creating, annihilating, 
and doing all pofſibte things; in ſhort, that he can make them Almighty, as I am going to pove. 

God needs not Inſtruments to att, *tis enough he ſhould Will the Exiſtence of a thing, in or- 
der to its Exiſting; becauſe it is contradiCtory that he ſhould will a thing, and his Will ſhould 
not be fulfilled. And therefore his Power is his Will, and to communicate his Power is to corp- 
municate his Will; fo that to communicate his Will to a Man or an Angel, can fignifie nothing 
elſe, but to will that whenever that Man or Angel ſhall defire that ſuch or ſuch a Body be _—_ 
ir may aQtually be moved. In which Caſe I ſee two Wills concurring together, thar of God, a 
that of the Angel, and to know which of them is the true Cauſe of the Motion of that Body, I 
enquire which 1s the Efficacious. 1 ſee a neceffary Connexion betwixt the Will of God, and the 
thing willed in this Caſe God wills that whenever the Angel ſhall defire that ſuch a Body be 
moved, it be really ſo. There is then a neceſſary Connexion berwixt the Will of God, and the 
Motion of that Body, and conſequently God is the true Cauſe of that Motion, and the Will of 
the Angel is only occaſional. 

Again, to make it more evidently manifeſt, let us ſuppoſe God wills it ſhould happen quite 
contrary to the Defire of ſome Spirits, as may be thoughr of the Devils, or ſome nx 4 wicked 
Spirits in Puniſhment of their Sins. In that Caſe it cannot be ſaid God communicates his Power 
ro them ; fince nothing happens of what they wiſh. However the Will of thoſe Spirits ſhall be 
the natural Cauſe of the produced Efftetts : as ſuch a Body ſhall be removed to x Right, be- 
cauſe they wiſh it were moved to the Lett ; and the Defires of thoſe Spirits ſhall determine the 
Will of God to aQ, as the Will of omg the Parts of our Body, determine the firſt Cauſe to 
move them ; and therefore the Defires of all finite Spirits are bur occaſional Cauſes. 

If, after all theſe Reaſons, it be ſtill aſſerted, that the Will of an Angel moving a Body is a 
true, and not a bare occaſional Cauſe ; *ris evident, that the ſelt-ſame Angel might be the true 
Caule of the Creation and Annihilation of all things, fince God might as well communicate to him 
his Power of Creating, and annihilating Bodies, as that of moving them, it He ſhould will that 
they ſhould be created, and annihilated : in a word, it he wild that all things ſhould be per- 
tormed according to the Angel's Defires, as he wills that Bodies be moved as the Angel pleaſes; 
it therefore it may be aid, that an Angel or Man are true Movers, becauſe God moves Bodies 
as they deſire ; that Man or Angel might likewiſe be call'd true Creatours, fince God might cre- 
ate Beings on occation of their Will: Nay, perhaps it might be ſaid, . that the vileſt of Animals, 
or even mere Matter, is the real Cauſe of rhe Creation of ſome Subſtance ,, if it be ſuppoſed with 
lome Philofophers, rhat God produces ſubſtantial Forms, whenever the Diſpoſition ot Marrer re- 
quires it. And laſtly, ſince God has reſolved from all Eternity, to create ſome certain things, at 
tome <ertain times ;z thoſe Times might alſo be called the Cauſes of the Creation of ſuch Be- 
ings ; with as much righr as *tis pretended, that a Ball meeting with another is the true Cauſe 
of the Motion that is communicated to it ; becauſe God, by his general Will, that conſtirutes the 


Order of Nature, has decreed, that fuch or ſuch Communication of Motions ſhould follow up- 


on the Concourle of two Bodies, 
There 
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There is then but one true Caule, as there js one true God : Neither muſt we imagine, that what 
precedes an Eftett does really produce it, God himſelf cannot communicate his Fower to Crea- 
tures according to the Light of Reaſon; He cannot make them true Caules, and change them in- 
ro Gods. Bur though he might doe it, we conceive not why he ſhould will it. Bodies, Spirits, 
pure Intelligences, all can doe nothing. *Tis he who has made Spirits, that-enlightens and moves 
them; *tis he who has created Heaven and Earth, that regulates all their Motions: In fine, 'ris 
the Authour of our Being that performs our Defires, Semel ju{ht, ſemper paret : He moves evci 
our Arms, when we uſe them againſt his Orders; for he complains by his Prophets, That we 
make him ſubſervient to our unjuſt and- criminal Deſires. 

All thoſe lirtle Divinitics of the Heathens, all thoſe particular Cauſes of Philoſophers, are C\- 
meras, Which the wicked Spirit endeavours to ſet up, that he may _— the Worſhip of the 
true God. The Philoſophy we have received from Adam, teaches vs no Tuch things z but that 
which has keen propagated by the Serpeut; for, evet fince the Fall, the Mind of Man is turned 
Heathen. That Philoſophy, join'd ro the Exrours of the Senſes, has made Men pay their Wor- 
ſhip to the Sun, and is ſtill che univerſal Cauſe of the Diſorders of their Mind, and the Corrup- 
tion of their Heart. Why, ſay they, by their Actions, and ſomerimes by their Words, ſhould we 
not love Budies, ſince they are able to afford us Pleaſure? And why are the I/rac/ites blani'd tor 
lamenting the Loſs of the Garlick and Onions of Egypt, fince the Privation of thoſe things, which 
enjoyed, aftorded them ſome Happineſs, made them in ſome ſort unhappy ? Bur the Philoſophy 
that is miſ-call'd New, and repreſented as a Bugbear to frighten weak Minds; that is deſpiſed 
and condemned without hearing : that New Philſoſophy, I ſay, ( fince it muſt have that name, ) 
deſtroys all the Pretences of the Libertines, by the eſtabliſhing its very firſt Principle rhar per- 


tcUtly agrees with the firſt Principle of the Chriſtiar Religion*, namely, That we muſt love and * #cc cf 


fear none but God, fince. none bur He alone can make us happy. 


fratres mei, _ predicatur per univerſum mundum borrentibus inimicis, &f ubi vincuntur murmurantibus, ubi prevalent ſavientibus, hec et 
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As Religion declares that there is but one true- God, ſo this Philoſophy ſhews that there is but 
one true Cauſe. As Religion teaches that all the Heathen Divinities are but dead Metals, and 
immovable Stone; ſo this Philoſophy diſcovers, that all the ſecond Cauſes, or Divinities of the 
Philoſophers, are but unaQtive Martter, and ineffetive Wills. As Religion commands, not to bow 
to thoſe Gods that are not Gods, ſo this Philoſophy teaches, not to proſtrate our Minds and Ima- 
gination betore the phanaſtick Grandeur and Power of pretended Cauſes, which are not Cauſes: 
which we ought neither to love, nor to fear, nor be taken up with ; but think upon God alone, 1ez 
and adore, love and fear him in all things. 

Bur that's not the Inclination of ſome Philoſophers; they will neither ſee God, nor think upon 
him; tor ever fince the Fall there is a ſecret Oppoſition berwixt God and Man. © They delight in 
Gods of their own Invention, in loving and fearing the Contrivances of their Heart, as the Hea- 
thens did the Works of their Hands. They are like thoſe Children, who tremble art the fight of 
their Play-Fellows, after they have dawb'd and blacken'd them. Or, if they defire a more noble 
Compariton, thou 4 ap not ſo juſt, they reſemble thoſe famous Romans, who reverenced the 
Fictions of their Mind, and foolithly adored their Emperours, after they themſelves had let looſes 
the Eagle at their Canonization. 


CHAP. IV. 


An Explication of the Second Part of the General Rule : That the Philo- 
ſophers obſerve it not, but that Des Cartes has exaGly followed it. 


W- have been ſhewing to what Errours' Men are liable, when they reaſon upon the falſe 
and confuſed Ideas of the Senſes, and their rambling and undetermin'd N otions of Lo-. 
gick; whence it appears, that to keep to Evidence in our Perceptions, *tis abſolutely 
exaQly ro obſerve that Rule we have preſcrib'dz and to examine which are the clear and diſtinC 
ldeas of things, that we may only argue by deduQtion from them. 
_ In that Tame general Rule, concerning the SubjeQt of our Studies, there is yet a temiarkable 
Circumſtance; namely,” That we muſt {11 begin with the moſt ſimple and eafie things, and in- 
liſt long upon them, before we undertake the Enquiry after the niore compoſed and aithcule. For 
if, to preſerve Evidence in all our Perceptions, we mult only reaſon upon diſtin&t Ideas, *tis plain 
that we muſt never meddle with the Enquiry of compound things, before the fimple, on which * 
they mo have been carefully examin'd, and made familiar to us by a nice Scrutiny ; fince the 
Ideas of compound things, neither are, nor can be clear, as long as the. moſt ſimple, of which 
RE compoſed, are but confuſedly and imperte&tly known. | 
e know things imperfeQly, when we are not ſure to have conſideted all their Parts: and we 
know them confuledly, when they are not familiar enough to the Mind, though we may be cer- 
tain of having conſider'd all their Parts. When we know them but imperfettly, our Argumen- 
tations are only probable: when we perceive rliem EY, there is neither Order got Light 
in 
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in our Inferences ; and often we know not where we are, or whither we are going : But when 
we know them both imperfectly and ronfuſedly, which is the commonelt of all, we know not to 
much as what we would look for, much leſs by whar Means we are ro find it : So that ir is al- 
together neceſſary to keep ſtriftly to that Order in our Studies, Of ſt:// beginning by the meſl 
fomple Things, examining all their Parts, and being well acquainted with then, before we medle 
with the more compoſed, that depend on the former. 

Bur that Rule agrees not with the Inclination of Man, who naturally deſpiſes whatever apy- 
pears eafie ; his Mind being made for an unlimited Obje&t, and/almoſt incomprehenſible, cannto 
make a long Stay on the Conſideration of thoſe fimple Ideas, which want the Character of Inti- 
nice, for which he is created. On the contrary, and for the ſame Reaſon, he has much Venera- 
tion, and an eager Paſſion, for great, obſcure, and myſterious Things, and ſuch as participate of 
Infinity : Not thar he loves Darkneſs ; but that he hopes to find in thoſe deep Recelles a Good, 
and Truth capable of fſarisfying his Defires. 

Vanity likewiſe gives a great Commorion to the Spirits, ſtirring them to what is great and ex- 
traordinary, and encouraging them with a fooliſh Hope of hitting right. Experience teaches, 
that the moſt accurate Knowledge of ordinary Things gives no great Name in the World 
whereas to he acquainted with uncommon Things, though never fo contuſedly and umpertectly, 
always procures the Eſteem and Reverence of thofe who willingly conceive a great Idea oft what- 
ever 1s out of” their depth of Underſtanding : And that Experience determines all thoſe who are 
more ſenfible to Vanity than to Truth, (which certainly make up the greateft Number) to a 
wn hee Search of a ſpecious, rhough chimerical, Knowledge of what 15 great, rare, and un- 
intelligible. | | 

How many ate there that reje& the Carteſian Philoſophy, for that ridiculous Reaſon, That its 
Principles are too fimple -and eafie : There are in this Philoſophy no obſcure and myſterious 
Terms; Women, and Perſons unskilld in Greek and Latin, are capable of learning it. It mutt 
then be, ſay they, ſomething very inconfiderable, and unworthy the Application ot great Genius s. 
They imagine, that Principles ſo clear and fimple are not fruitful enough to explain the Ettetts of 
Nature, which they ſuppoſed to be dark, intricate, and confuſed : They fee not preſently the 
Uſe of thoſe Principles, that are too fimple and eafie to ftop their Attention long enough to make 
them underſtand their Uſe and Extent. They rather chuſe to explain Eftefts whoſe Cauſes are 
unknown to them, by unconceivable Principles, than by fuch as are both ſimple and intelligible. 
For the Principles theſe Philoſophers are wont to explain obſcure Things by, are not only obſcure 
themſelves, but utterly incomprehenſible. 

Thoſe that pretend to explain Things extremely intricate, by Principles clear and generally re- 
ceiv'd, may ealily be refured, if they ſucceed not ; fince to know whether what they 1ay be true, 
one needs only comprehend well what they ſay. The falſely-learn'd are not pleaſed with this, 
and obtain not the Admization they purſue in ufing intelligible Principles; tor, as ſoon as one un- 
derſtands their Norions, he plainly perceives that they fay nothing : But when they make uſe of 
unknown Principles, and ſpeak of very complex'd Things as though they exaftly knew all their 
Relations, they are admired by their Hearers, who underſtand not whar they ſay ; becauſe we are 
naturally inclin'd to reverence whatever goes above the reach of our Underftanding. 

Now, as obſcure and incomprehenſible Things ſeem to hang better with each other, than with 
ſuch as are clear and intelligible; ſo incomprehenſible Principles are much more made uſe of in 
very difficult and abſtruſe Queſtions, than ſuch as are eafie and intelligible. There is nothing ſo 
difficult, but, by the means of theſe Principles, Philoſophers and Phyſicians will ſolve it in tew 
Words ; for their Principles being yet more incomprehenſible than any Queſtions that can be pro- 
mer gi thoſe Principles being taken tor granted, no Difficulty can afterwards put them to a 
Nonplus. 

Thus, for inſtance, they boldly, and without Loggling, make anſwer to theſe dark and unde- 
termin'd Queſtions, viz. Why rhe Sun attraCts.Vapours * Why the Perxvran Bark ſtops the Quar- 
ran Ague? Why Rhubarb purges Choler, ard the Po/ychre/t-Salt Phlegm? and the like. Moſt 
Men ſeem prerty well ſatisfied with their Anſwers, becauſe obſcure and incomprehenſible Things 
ſhake Hands together : But unintelligible Principles ſuir not Queſtions that may be clearly ard 
eaſily reſolv'd, becauſe by thar Solurion it plainly appears, that they are _ infignificant, 
The Philoſophers cannot ep, by their Principles, How Horſes draw a Coach ? Why Duſt 
ffops a Watch ? How the rn, he Won cleanſes Merals, and a Bruſh our Clothes ? For, they 
would appear ridiculous to all the World, ſhould they ſuppoſe a Motion of ArrraQtion, and At- 
rraCtive Eaten to explain why the Coach follows the Horſes ; and a Derer/ive Faculty in the 
Bruſh, for cleanfing of Clothes, Ec, So that their great Principles are only ſerviceable in dark 
ard intricate Queſtions, by reaſon of their Incomprehenfibility. ; 

We ought not theretore to infitt upon any Principle that appears not plain and evident, and of 
which it may be ſuppoſed, rhat ſome Nations zejcEt it : Bur we muſt attentively conſider the Ideas 
we have of Extenfhion, Figure, and Local Motion, and the Relations they have berween them : 
't we conceive them diſtinaly, ard tind them fo plain and clear, as to be perfuaded they were 
ever generally received by all Nations, we muſt dwelf upon them, and examine all their Relati- 
ons : But it they ſeem obſcure and dark to us, we by pak 11s to find others. For, if to 
avoid the Fear of Miſtakes and Frrours, it is always requifite to preſerve Evidence in our Perc 


riors, it follows, that we muſt argue only from clear Ideas, and from Relations liſtin&tly 


known. 
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To conſider in order the Properties of Extenſion, we muſt, as Drs Cartes dil, begin with the 
moit ſimple Relations, and thence proceed ro the more compoſed ; nor only becauſe this Method 
is the moſt narural, and bears up the Mind in its Operations ; but alſo becauſe God ever aQing 
with Order, and by the moſt fimple Ways,: that fort of Examination of our Ideas, and their Ke- 
lations, will better maniteſt ro us his Works. And if we confider, that the moſt fimple Relati- 
ons always otter themſelves firſt ro the Imagination, when *ris not determin'd to think rather on 
one Thing than another, ir will appear, char to find 'our rhat Order we preſcribe, and to diſcover 
very compoſed Truths, ir is ſufficient to look attentively, and withont prejudice, upon Objetts ; 
provided always we $kip not roo haſtily from one Subject ro another. | 

When we look attenrively upon Matter, we eafily conceive that one Part may be ſeparated from 
another ; that is to ſay, we eafily conceive a Local Motion, which Motion produces a Figure in 
each ot the Bodies moved. The moſt ſimple of all Motions, which firlt occurs ro the Imagina- 
tion, is a Motion in a Right Line. Suppoſing then, thar ſome Part of Matter is moved in a 
Right Line, ir will neceſiueily diſplace fame other Portion of Marrter it ſhall find in irs way, 
which latter ſhall circularly move to rake the Room which the former has left : Hence comes a 
Circular Motion. And it we conceive infinite Motions in a Right Line, in an infinite number of 
ſimilar Parrs of that immenſe Extenſion we confider, it will again neceſſarily follow, that all theſ: 
Bodies mutually hindring each other, ſhall all conſpire by their reciprocal Action and Re-attion, 
thar is, by the mutual Communication of all their particular Motions, to produce one that is 
Circular. " 

Thar firſt Conſideration of the moſt fimple Relations of our Ideas, already diſcor-rs to us the 
neceſſity of the Vortexes of Des Cartes, that their Number will be fo much greater, as the Mo- 
tions in a Right Line of all the Parts of the Extenſion, having been more contrary to each other, 
ſhall with more difficulty have been xgduc'd to the ſame Motion; and that amongſt thoſe Vor- 
1exes, the greateſt will be thoſe in which moſt Parts ſhall have concurr'd rogerher to the ſame 
Motion, or whoſe Parts ſhall have had more Strength ro continue their Motion in a Right Line. 

In the mean while, care muſt be taken not to diſhpate nor weary our Mind, by vainly apply- 
ing it to the vaſt Numher and unmeaſurable Greatneſs of thoſe Vorrexes : We muſt rather infift 
upon ſome one of them for ſome time, and orderly and attentively enquire atter all the Mori- 
ons of the Matter it contains, and all the Figures wherewith the Parts of that Matter may be 
endued. 

As there is no ſimple Motion but that in a Right Line, we muſt firſt conſider ir, as that iri 
which all Bodies cotinually tend to move themſelves ; fince God always atts by the moſt fimple 


Ways : And it Bodies move Circularly, *tis only becauſe meeting with conſtant _ 
they are tually turn'd from their direct Motion. So that all Bodies being not of an eq 
Bulk, and the biggeſt having more h than others to continue their Motion in a Right Line, 


we cafily conceive, that the ſmalleſt Bodies muſt fink to the Centre of the Vorrex, and the big- 

{t riſe rowards the Circumference ; fince the Lines which moving Bodies are ſuppos'd to de- 
cribe at the Circumference of a Circle, are nearer to a Right Line, than thoſe which they de- 
{cribe towards the Centre. 

If we conceive again, that every Part of that Matter could not at firft move, and meet with 
a perpetual Oppoſirion to its Motion, without being ſmooth'd and rounded, and having its Angles 
broken off ; we ſhall diſcover, that all that Extenſion will be compos'd of two ſorts of Bodies, 
viz. of round Globules, which perpetually turn upon their own Centre, and that in ſeveral diffe- 
rent Ways, and, beſides that particular Motion, are carried about by the Motion cofnmon to all 
the Vortex z and of a very fluid _ Matter, produced from the Morion of the fore- 
{aid Globules. Beſides the Circular Motion common to all the Parts of the Vortex, that ſubtle 
Marrer muſt yet have another particular, and almoſt direQ, from the Circle of the Vortex to the 
Circumference, through the Intervals of the Globules, that leave a m—_ = So that the 
Motion compoſed of thoſe Motions will repreſent a Spiral Line. That fluid Matter, calF'd by 
Des Cartes, the firſt Element, being divided into Parts that are much ſmaller, and have not 10 
much ſtrength to continue their dire&t Motion, as the Globules, or ſecond Element ; *tis evidenr, 
that the Element muſt take up the Centre of the Vorrex, and fill the —_— Spaces which 
the Parts of the Second leave between them ; and thar the reſt of the Vortex mult be filled with 
thoſe Parts of the Second, ' and come nearer to the Circumference, proportionably to their Bulk, 
vr to the Force they have of continuing their Motion in a Dire& Line. As to the Figure of the 
whole Vortex, after what has been ſaid, ir cannot be doubred, but that the Diſtance from one 
Pole to the other, will be ſhorter than thar of the Line which cuts the Equator. And if we 
eonfider that the Vortexes ſurround and comprels each other unequally, we ſhall plainly ſee thar 
their Equator * is a crooked irregular Line, that comes near to an Ellipfes. So Fo as 


ſtand che greareſt Crooked Line which the Marter of the Vortex deſcribes. 


Theſe are the Things that offer themſelves naturally to the MinJ, when we atrentively con- 
ſider what ſhould happen to the Parts of Extenfion, perperually tending to more in a Right Line, 
that is, in the moſt fimple Motion. If we now ſuppole a Thing which ſeems moſt worthy the 
Divine Power and Wikſ namely, That God has formed the whoſe Univerſe at once, in the + 
{me Scare thoſe Parts would have naturally tallen into and diſpoſed themſelves in time, by the 
moſt ſimple Ways ; and that he preſerves them by the fame natural Laws: In a word, it -we 


compare our Ideas with the viſible Objects, we ſhall conclude, that the Sun is the nog od 
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- ſhall be very bulky,.and over-grown with very ſolid and condens'd 
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the Vortex ; that the Corporeal Light, which it diffuſes every where, is nothing but the continual 
Effort of the little Globules, tending to remove from the Centre of the Vortex, which Light mult be 
communicated in an Inſtant through thoſe vaſt Spaces, becauſe they being tull of rhole Globules, 
vne cannot be preſs'd upon, without the Motion of all the others that arc oppoſite to it. 
Several other Conſequences may be drawn from what has keen 1aid, becaule the moſt ſimple 


Principles are the moſt fruitful ro explain the Works of a Being which always acts by the moſt 


ſimple Ways. Bur we till want to conſider ſome Things that will be incident to Matter. Let 
us then imagine, that there are ſeveral Vortexes, like to that we have delcribed in tew Words , 
thi the Stars, which are ſo many Suns, are the Centres of thoſe Vortexes, which ſurround each 
other, and are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as that they hinder one anothers Motion the leaſt they 
Can ; but that betore Things came to that PerteQtion, the weakeſt Vorrexes were carried away, 
and as it were {wallowed up by the ſtrongeſt. 

To nnderſtand this, we need bur ſuppole that the firſt Element, which is at the Centre, may fly, 
and perpetually flies out through the Intervals of the Globules, rowards the Circumterence of the 
Vortex; and that at the ſame time that this Centre or Star erppries it felt through the Equaror, 
other Matter of the firſt Element comes into it through the Poles ; for neither the Sear nor its 
Poles can empty themſelves at one fide, without being fill'd ar another, fince there is no Vacuity 
in Extenſion But as an infinite number of Cauſes may hinder a great Quantity of the firlt Ele- 
ment from coming into that Star, the Parts of the firſt Element that ſhall be force to remain in 
ir, will be neceſhtated to adapt themſelves ſo, as to move one and the ſame way ; which cauſes 
them to faſten and link themſelves together, and conſtitutes them into Spots ; which condenſing 
and thickning into Cruſts, cover by degrees the Centre , and out of the molt ſubril and agitated 
of all Bodies, are form'd into groſs and ſolid Matter. This courle fort of Matter is called by 
Nes Cartes, the third Element, and is endued with an infinite number of Shapes and Figures, as is- 
the firſt Element, from which it is generated and produced. 

That Star being thus over-grown with Spots and Cruſts, and become like the other Planets, 
has no longer a ſufficient Strength to defend its Vorzex againſt the continual Struggle and Irrupti- 
ons of thoſe that ſurround it ; therefore it inſenfibly diminiſhes : The Matter that compoſes ir, is 
diſperſed on all fides, and the ſtrongeſt of the neighbouring Vortexes carries the greateſt part 
away, and at laſt involves the Planet that is the Centre of it. This Planer being wholly ſur- 
rounded with the Matter of rhe great Vortex, ſwims along in it, only keeping, together with 
{ome of the Matter of its own Vortex, its former Circular Motion, and takes at laſt ſuch a Si- 
tuation, as puts it 17 /£qui/ibric with an equal Quantity of the Matter in which it ſwims. If ir 
has bur lirele Solidiry and Magnitude, it deicends very near the Centre of the ſurrounding Vor- 
tex ; becauſe having no t Force to continue its Motjon in a Right Line, ir muſt take ſuch a 
Place in that Vortex, as that,an equal Quantity of the ſecond —_— endeavouring to remove 
trom the Centre, may be in /Equilibrio with it ; that being the only Place where it can be cx- 
attly balanc'd. If that Planer be of greater Bulk and Solidity, ir muſt ſeek its /FEguiltbrium in 
a Place more diſtant from the Centre of the Vortex. And laſtly, If there is no Place in the Vor- 
7ex, in which an equal Quantity of its Matter hath as much Slidiry as this Planet, and conſe- 

uently as much Strength to continue its Motion in a Dire&t Line, pertape becauſe the Planer 

4 ary fhete* ruſts; ic ſhall not ſtop in 

that Vortex, as finding no /Eguilrbrium in the Matter that compoſes it z but paſs from Vortex to 

Portex, until it meets with a Place in which it may be u__ balanced by a competent Quan- 

tity of Matter ; ſo that it will ſometimes be ſeen in its age, as the Sica are, when it 

ſhall be in our Vorrex, and at a convenient Diſtance from us: But it will not be ſeen in a long 
time, when it ſhall be in other Vorrexes, or in the utmoſt Bdundary of ours. 

If we hereupon conclude, that a fingle Vortex may, by reaſon of its Bulk, Strength, and ad- 
vantageous Situation, . inſenfibly undermine, involve, and carry away ſeveral Vortexes, and eve:1 
ſuch as ſhall have conquer'd others ; it will neceffarily follow, that the Planets that have been 
torm'd in the Centre of the conquer'd Vorrexes, being entered into the great and conquering Voy- 
1x, place themſelves in Aguzltbrio with an equal Volume of the Matter in which they twim : 
So that if thoſe Planets are unequal in Solidity, they will float at unequal Diſtances trom the 
Centre of the Vortex in which they ſwim. Bur if two Planets have very near the ſame Force 
to continue that Direct Motion 4 or it a Planet carries in its ſmall Vortex one or ſeveral other 
{ſmaller Planets, which it ſhall have conquer'd, according to our Way of conceiving the Forma- 
tion of Things : Then the ſmalleſt Planers will turn about the greateſt, whilſt the greateſt ſhall 
turn upon its own Centre , and all theſe Planets ſhall be carried by the Motion of the great Voy- 
1ex, at a Diſtance very near equal from its Centre. 

We are obliged, by the Light of Reaſon, to diſpoſe in that Order the Parts that compoſe the 
whole Univerſe, which we imagine to have been formed by the moſt fimple Ways. For all thar 
had been {aid 1s only grounded on the Idea of Extenſion, the Parts of which are ſuppoſed to 
move in the moſt {imple Morion, which is that in a Right Line. And when we examine by the 
Eftes, whether we are miſtaken in the Explication of Things by their Cauſes, we are lurprized 


__tc Jee the Phenomena of Celeſtial Bodies fo perfeRly agreeing with our Ratiocinations. For we 


perceive all the Planets thar are in the middle of a ſmall Vortex turning upon their own Centre, 
as the Sun docs, and fiviinming in the Vortex of the Sun, and about the Sun; the ſmalleſt and 
leaft folid nearclt wo ir, and the moſt folid at a preater diſtance. We likewiſe obſerve, thar there 
arg fome, as the Comets, which cannot remain in the Vertex of the Sun; And laſtly, that there 
are 
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are ſeveral Planets, which have orher ſmaller turning about them, as the Moon does about the \ 


Earth: Zzpiter has four of them, Mars has three, ind perhaps Saturn has ſo many, and (> 
tmall, rhat they rciemble a continued Circle, of which the thickneſs cannot he perceived, -becautz 
of their r00 valt diftance. Thoſe Planets being the biggeſt we can obſerve, it may be imagin'd, 


that they have been produced from Vortexes which had a ſufficient ſtrength ro conquer ochers, | 


Letore they were involved in the Vortex we live in. 

All rhele Planets turn-upon their own Centre, the Earth within 24. hours, Mars within 25. or 
thereabouts, Zzpricr within about 10, £75, They all turn about the Sun, Merecary the neareſt in 
about 4. Months ; Saturn the remoteſt in about 30. Years, and thoſe that are berwixt them in 
more or lels time, which however keep not an exatt proportion with their diſtance. For the mar- 
ter in which they ſwim makes a ſwifter Circumvolution when tis nearer to the Sun, becauſe the 
Line of its Morion is then ſhorter. When Mars is oppoſite to the Sun, he is then near enough ro 
the Earth, but is ar a vaſt diſtance from it when he is in Conjunttion with'him. The like mav 
be faid ot the other ſuperiour Planets, as Saturn and Zuputer ;, tor the inferiour, as Vers and 
Mercury are, to ſpeak properly, never oppoſite to the Sun. The Lines, which all the Planers ſeem 
to deſcribe about the Earth, are no Circles, but are very like Ellipſes, which Ellipſes ſeem very 
much to differ, becauſe of the different Situation of the Planets in reference to us. In ſhort, 
whatever may be obſerved with any certainty in the Heavens, touching the Motion of the Planets 
pertectly agrees with what has been ſaid of their Formation by the molt ſimple ways. 

As to the fixed Stars, Experience teaches us, that ſome diminiſh and entirely vaniſh awav. 
wlzillt others that are wholly new appear ; the luſtre and bulk of which ſenſibly increaſe. They 
increaſe or diminiſh proportionably as the Vortexes, in whoſt Centre they lye, admit more or 
leſs of rhe firſt Element. AVe ceaſe ro ſee them when they are overſpread with Spors and Crufts, 
and begin to diſcover them, when thoſe Spots, which obſtruct their luſtre, are entirely diſſipated. 
All theſe Stars keep very near the ſame diſtance trom each other, ſince they are Centres of Vo-- 
texes Which are nor conquer'd, and remain Stars as long as they can refiſt the Invaſion of others: 
They arc all bright like as many little Suns, becauſe they are all, as he is, the Centers of uncon- 
quer'd Vortexes. They are all at an unequal diſtance rn the Earth, though they appear as if 


they were tafſtned to a Vault; for if the Parallaxe of the neareſt with the remoteſt has not yer | 
becn obſervable, by the ditterent firuation of the Earth from 6 to 6 Months , it is becauſe that 


_ difterence is-roo inconfiderable in reference to our diſtance irom the Stars, to make that Parallaxe 


{enfible. Perhaps by means of the Teleſc it will one day or other become ſomewhat obſer- - 


vable. -In ſhort, whatever the Senſes and Experience may obſerve in the Stars, differs not from 
what we have diſccver'd by the Mind, whilſt we examin'd the moſt ſimple and natural Relations 
that are berwixt the Parts and the Motions of Extenſion. 

To ſearch after the Nature of Terreſtrial Bodies ; we muſt conceive that the firſt Element be- 
ing made up of an infinite number of different Figures, the Bodies that reſult from their Mixture 
muſt be very different. So that there will be ſome whoſe Parts ſhall be branched; others 1 
others very near round, but all irregular, ſeveral ways. When their Parts are branched and grols, 
they are hard, but flexible, and notelaſtick, as Gold : If their Parts be not {o groſs, they are ſoft, 
and fluid, as Gums, Fats, Oyles ; but if their branched Parts be extremely fine, they are like the 
Air. If the long Parts of Bodies are 5 and inflexible, they are pungent, incorruptible, and dif. 
ſolvible, as Salts ; if thoſe long Parts be flexible, they are infipid like Water ; If the groſs Parts 
be of very irregular and different Figures, they are like Earth and Stones. In ſhort, thence muſt 
needs ariſe Bodies of ſeveral different Natures, and two will hardly be found exaltly alike, by rea- 
ſon of the infinite number of yearn ro the firſt Element, which can never be complicated 
after the ſame manner in two di t Bodies. What Figure ſoever thoſe Bodies may have, if their 
Pores be large enough to give way to the ſecond Element's paſſing all manner of ways, they will be 
tranſparent Fike Air, Water, Glaſs, £c. It the firftElement entirely ſurrounds ſome of their Parts 
and affords them a ſufficient torce and commotion ro repel the ſecond Element on all fides, they 
will appear Luminous like flame ; it they drive back all the ſecond Element that falls upon thern, 
they will be very white, if they receive 1t without repelling it, they will be very black ; and laſt- 
ly, if rhey repel it by ſeveral Concuſſions and Vibrations, they will appear of different colours. 


As to their Situation, the heavieſt, or thoſe that have leaſt force to continue their diret Motion, = 


will be the neareſt to the Centre, as are Metals: Earth, Water and Air, will be more remate, and 
all Bodies will keep the fame Situarion in Which we obſerve them; becauſe they will recede trom 
the Centre of the Earth, as tar as their Motion will allow. | 

It muſt not ſeem ftrange that I now ſay, that Merals have lefs force to continue their direCt 
Motion, than Earth, Water, and other lets folid Bodies, though I have formerly ſaid, that the 
moſt ſoli4 Bodies have more ftrengh than others to continue their direct Motion. For the Rea- 
{on why Metals are not ſo apt to continue to move, as Earth and Stones, is that Merals have leis 
Motion in themſelves ; it being true however, thar of two Bodies unequal in ſolidity, but mo- 
ved with an equal fwiftnefs, that the moſt folid will have more force to purſue its Motion in a 


right Line; becauſe the moſt folid has then the greater Motion, and that Motion is the Caule of 


ftrengrh. 


Bur if we would underſtand the Reaſon why Bodies, groſs and ſolid, are heavy towaxds the 


Center of I'ortexes, bur light at a Conſiderable diſtance from it z we muſt know, that theſe Bodies 
receive their Motion trom the ſubtle matter that invirons them, and in which they fwim. Now 
that ſubtle matter a&ually moving in a Circular Line, and only tending to move in a right Line ; 


It - 


Yb 
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| it only Communicates that Circular Motion to the roſs Bodies it carries along with it: and as 

' to its tendency to remove from the Centre in a Right Line, ir only communicates that to them 
as tar as it is a neceffary ſequel of the Circular communicated Motion. For it muſt be obſerved, 
that the Parts of the ſubtle matter trending to diftc1ent hdes, can only comprels the grols Body 
they convey fince that Body cannor go ſeveral difterent ways at the ſame time. Burt becaute the 
fubtle Matter, that lies about the Centre of the Vortex, has a far greater Motion than that which 
it ſpends in circulating, and becauſe it communicates only irs Motion Circular, and common to 
211 irs Parts, tothe groſs Bodies which it carries; and thar it cheſe Bodies ſhould chance ro have 
more Motion than what is common to the Vortex, they would toon loſe that overplus, by communica- | 
ting it to the little Bodies they meet with ; thence tis evident, that groſs Bodies, towards the Centre |, 
of the Vortex, have not ſo much Motion as the Matter in which they ſwim, each part of which - 
has its own particular and various Moticn, beſides the Cicular and common. Now it groſs Bo. 
dies have leſs Motion, they have leſs Tendency to move in a right Line, and if they have leis Ten- 

_ deny, they are forc'd to yield to thoſe that have more, and conſequently ro approach the Centre 
ot the Vortex, that is, in ſhort they muſt be heavyer, as they are more grols and {olid. 

Burt when folid Bodies are very remote from the Centre of the Vortex, as the Circular Mo. 
tion of the ſubtle Matter is then very great, becauſe ir ſpends very near its whole Motion in 
wheeling about; Bodies have then fo much more Motion as they have more Solidity ; becaule 
they go as ſivift as the ſubtle Matter in which they ſwim : and fo they have more force to con- 
rinue their dire Motion. Wheretore groſs Bodies at a certaine diſtance trom the Centre of the 
Vortex, are ſo much lighter as they are more folid. 

This makes it apparent, thar the Earth is metallick rowards the Centre, and not ſo ſolid a- 
bout the Circumference; that Water and Air mult remain in the Situation wherein we lee them ; 

* That is, bur that all thoſe Bodies are * ponderous; the Air as well as Gold and Quick-filver; becauſe 
Are _— _they are more ſolid and groſs than the firſt and ſecond Element. This ſhews likewiſe that the 
"be Cen} Moon is at too great a diſtance from the Centre of the Vortex of the Earth to be heavy, though ir 
tre ot the be ſolid ; that Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Murs, Fupiter, and Saturn, cannot tall into the Sun, and 
Earth. * that they are not ſolid enough to travel our of this Vortex, as the Comets do, that they are in 
' Aquilibric with the Matter in which they ſwim, and that it a Musket Ball, or a Cannon Buller, 
could be thor high enough, thoſe two Bodies would become lirtle Planets, or perhaps Comets, that 

would not ſtay in any Vortex, as being endued with a competent Solidiry. | 

I pretend not to have ſufficiently explain'd all the things I have mention'd, or to have de- 
duced trom the fimple Principles of Extenſion, Figure and Motion all the poſhble Interences, 
[ only intended to ſhew the Method Des Carres has uſed in the diſcovery of Natural things, thar 

this Method and his Ideas may be compared with thoſe of other Philoſophers; I defignd here 

#$ no more, and yet I may venture to aflert, that if one would ſuperſede admiring the Virtue of 

, the Loadſtone, the regular Motion of the ebbing and flowing of the Sea, the noiſe of Thunder, 
the Generation of Meteors , in ſhort, if any defire to get a well-grounded Knowledge of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy, as he can doe nothing better than to read and meditate his Books , ſo he can doe 
nothing at all unleſs he follows his Method , 1 mean unleſs he Reaſon as he did, upon clear I- 
'deas, {till beginning with the moſt ſample and familiar. 

Neither do I pretend that this Author is Infallible; for I think I can demonſtrate that he has 
been miſtaken in feveral places of his works. But tis more advantageous for his Readers to be- 
lieve that he hath been deceived, than it they were perſuaded that whatever he ſaid was true : 

A Manthat ſhould take him to be infalible would read him without Examination, believe him 
without underſtanding what he ſays, learn his Opinions as we leam Hiſtory, and would never 
torm and perfe& his Mind. He himſelf advertiſes his Readers to obſerve whether he be deceived, 
and to believe nothing of what he ſays, but what the Evidence compells them to. For he is 
not like thoſe talſe pretenders to Science, who endeavouring to Lord it over the Minds, will be 
believed upon their own word ; and who inſtead of making Men the Diſciples of the inward 
Truth, by propoſing only clear and diltintt Ideas, labour what they can to ſubmit them to the 
Authority of Heathens, and preſs upon Men incomprehenſible Opinions by unintelligible Reaſons. 

The chief thing that is found fault with in Des Cartes's Syſtem, is the manner in which he 
feigns that the Sun, Stars, Earth, and all the Bodies that ſurround us, have been produced, for- 
aimuch as it ſeems contrary to what Holy Writ teaches us of the Creation of the World, fince, 
according to him, one would ſay, that the whole Univerſe has been formed of its own accord, 
fo as we lee it now a-days; to which ſeveral Anſwers may be made. 

Firſt, As co the pretended Contrarieties berwixt Moſes and Des Cartes, thoſe that aſſert it, have 
not perhaps examin'd them both, with as much Artention as thoſe who have ſhewn, by pub- 

6 __ \"tar gh that the ſacred Hiſtory of the Creation perteQMly agrees with the opinion of that 

Y iloſopher. 

Bur the chief Anſwer is, that Des Cartes never pretended that things ſhould ever have been 
made by degrees, and as he detcribes them. For at rhe firſt Article of the Fourth Part of his 
Philoſophical Principles, which runs thus : That the former Hypotheſis #s to be retain'd, notwith- 
ſtanding its being falſe, to find out the true Cauſes of natural Things ; he expreſly aſlerts the con- 
trary 1n thele words. Though 1 pretend not that the Bodies of this viſible World were ever produ- 
ced 'n the manner that has been deſcribed before, of which the Reader has been already Adbciemh ore- 
roarn'd, 0 7 1 muſt flill keep to the fame Hypotheſis, to explain what appears upon Karth , for if I 
may. as 


bope I can, plainly ſhew by thoſe means the moſt intelligible and certain Cauſes of all - 
| tura 
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tural things, and they cannot be found out another way; I may thence reaſonably concliide, that 1ha:1gh 
the World teas not at the Beginning fram'd in this manner, but created immediately by God, yet 1/2 
Nature of all things ut contains ceaſes not to be the very ſame, as though they had been produced in 
that cery method. 


Des Cartes knew that to underſtand the Nature of par o her mult be confider'd in their Birth : 
[t imp 


an Original, and that beginning with thoſe that are mo e, we ought to drive them up to 
the Fountain head, and thar the buſineſs is nor to examine, whether God working by the molt 
limple ways, formed the World by degrees, or ſtruck it out at a fingle Blow ; bur that, in 
wit manner ſocver God may have produced his Works, they ought to be firſt eonfider'd in their 
Principles, if we would underſtand them, and afterwards we ſhould obſerve, how conſiſtent our 
hah are with the Operations of God, by comparing them together: He knew that the Laws 
of Narure, by which God preſerves all his Works in their preſent Order and Situation are the 
ſame Laws, with rhoſe by which he might have formed and diſpoſed them , Ir being evident to 
all conſidering Men, that if God had nor diſpoſed his Works in an inſtant, in the ome manner 
they would have order'd and poſtur'd themſelves in time; the whole Oeconomy of Nature would 
be deſtroy'd, tince the Laws of Preſervation would be contrary to thoſe of the firſt Creation. If 
the whole Univerſe remains in the Order in which we ſee ir, *ris becauſe the Laws of Motion 
which prelerve it in that Order, were capable of producing ir in it ; and if God had eſtablithed 
ic in an Order different trom that into which thoſe Laws of Motion ſhauld have pur ir, all things 
woull we turned upſide down, and place themſelves by the force of thoſe Laws, in the Order 
which they ar preſent keep. 

A Man dehres to difcover the Nature of a Chicken, to that end he opens every day Eggs taken 
from under a Brood-Hen,; he examines whar part moves and grows firſt, he quickly perceives 
that the Heart begins to bear, and to drive out Blood through tſmall Conduirs on all fides,- that 
are the Arteries; which Blood comes back to the Heart through the Veins, that the Brain like- 
wiſe appears at tirſt, and that the Bones are the laſt formed. By thar he frees himſelt from ma- 
ny Errours, and even draws from thoſe Obſervations ſeveral Conſequences very uſeful for the 
Knowledge of living Creatures. What fault may be found with the condutt of fuch a Man, and 
how may it be given out, that he pretends to perſuade, that-God formed the firſt Chicken, by 
creating an Egg. and giving it a competent degree of heat to hatch it? becauſe he tries to diſco- 
ver the Nature ot Chickens in their firſt Formation ? R | | 

Why then ſhould Des Cartes be accuſed of being oppoſite to the Holy Scriptures, for that de- 
ſigning to diſcover the Nature of viſible things, he examines the formation of them by the Laws 


ot Motion, which are inviolably obſerv'd on all occafions. He never * doubted but that the World + princ. 


was created at firſt with all its f gp" 2g ; that there were Sun, Earth, Moon and Stars; that Pars. 3. 
'y the Seeds of Plants, but alſo the Plants themſelves; and that $- 45: 


7 the Earth there were not only th 
Adam and Eve were not born Infants, but made adult. The Chriſtian Faith teaches us that, and 
natural Reaſon perſuades us the ſame; for when we conſider the infinite Power of God, we can- 
not think he ſhould ever have made any thing which was not a/together perfetf. But as we 
ſhoul'l better underfland the nature of Adam and Eve, and the Trees of Paradiſe, by examining 
how Children are inſenſibly form'd in their Mothers Womb, and how Plants are derrv'd from therr 
Seeds, than by merely conſidering how they were tohen Created by God at the Creation of the Wyr ld ; 
fo if we can find out Principles very ſimple and eaſie, out of which, as out of ſome Seeds, we can ma- 
niſeſtly ſhew the Stars, the Earth, and all viſible things might have been produced; though we ve- 
ry well know that it was never ſo, ( yet ) that will be more conducible to explain their Nature, 
thax if we ſhould only deſcribe them ſo as they now are, or as we believe they were Created, and be- 
caxſe I ſuppoſe I have found out ſuch Principles, I ſhall indeavour briefly ro Explain them. : 
Yes Cartes was perſuaded that God formed the World all at once; but he alſo believed that/ 
God Created it in the ſame State and Order, and with the ſame Diſpoſition of Parts, in which it 
would have been, had it been made gradually, and by the moſt ant wor S. And that thought 
is worthy both of the Power and Wiſdom of God ; of his Power, becauſe he has made in a Mo- 
ment all his Works in the higheſt PerteCtion , and of his Wiſdom, becauſe he has ſhewn that he 
efly foreſaw whatever could betall Matter, if it were.moved by the moſt fimple ways: and 
ikewiſe becauſe the Order of Nature could not fubſiſt, if the World had been produced by 
ways, that is, by Laws of Motion, contrary to the Laws by which it is preſery'd, as Ihave alrea- 
dy mention'd. 

"Tis ridiculous to ſav, that Des C:rtes believed the World might have been formed of it ſelf, 
fincc he owns with all thoſe that follow the light of Reaſon, that Bodies cannot move them- 
{elves by their own ſtrength; and thar all the immutable Laws of the Communication of Moti- 
ons are but canſequences of the immutable Will of God, who always aQs in the ſame manner. 
His proving that God alone gives Motion to Matter, and that Motion produces in Bodies all 
their different Forms, was ſutficient to hinder the Libertines from making an Advantage of his 
Syſtem. On the contrary, it Atheiſts ſhould reflett on the Principles of this Philoſopher, they 
would quickly be forced to confeſs their Ernours , tor if they can aſſert, with the Heathens, that 
Matter 15 uncreated, they cannot alſo maintain that it can moye it felt by its own Power : So 
that Atheiſts would ar leaſt be obliged ro acknowledge the true Mover, if they refuſed to con- 

ifs the truc Creatour. But the Ordinary Philoſophy attords 'em ſufficient pretences to blind 
themſelves, and detend their Errours; for it tpeaks of ſome wn. age Virtaes, certain motive 
Faculcies, in a word, 'of a catain Nature which is the Principle of Motion in every thing ; 
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An though they have no difſtinQt Idea of it, yer by reaſon of the Corruption of their Hears, 
they willingly put it in the room of the true God, imagining that it performs all the Wonders 
that they ſee OCCur: 


pmmrom—_ 


CHAP. V. 


An Explication of the Principles of the Peripatetick, Philoſophy, in which is 
bewn, that Ariſtotle never obſerved the Second Part of the General Rule; 
and his Four Elements, with the Elementary Qualities, are examined. 


of the Reader may compare'the Philoſophy of Des Cartes with that of Ariſtotle, it will be 
convenient to ſet down in few words what the latter has raught concerning Elements and 
Natural Bodies in general ; which the moſt learned believe he has done in his Four Books Of rhe 
Heavens. For his Eight Books of Phyſicks belong rather ro Logick, or perhaps to Metaphylicks, 
than ro Natural Philoſophy ; fince they confift of Nothing bur looſe and general terms, that ot- 
ter no diſtin and particular Idea to the Mind. Thoſe Four Books are entituled Of 7he Heavens, 
becauſe the Heavens are the chief amongſt the ſimple Bodies which he treats of. 

Thar Philoſopher begins his Work by proving that the World is pertett, in the following man- 
ner. All Bodies have three Dimenſions and cannot have more, becauſe the number three compre- 
hends all, according to the Pyrbagoreans. Butthe World is the Coacervation of all Bodies, and 
therctore the World is pertedt. By that ridiculous Proof, it may alſo be demonſtrated, that the 
World cannot be more imperfett than it is, fince it cannot be compoled of parts that have leſs 
than three Dimenfions. \ 

In the Second Chapter,” he firſt ſuppoſes ſome Peripatetick Truths, as that all Natural Bodies 
have of themſelves the force of moving, which he proves neither here nor cl{ewhere; but on the 
contrary aſſerts, in the Firſt Chapter of his Second Book of Phyſicks, that to endeavour to prove 
it -is abſutd, becauſe *ris evident of it ſelf, and that none but thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh whar 
is known of it ſelf from whar is not, infift upon proving plain by obſcure things. Bur it has been 
ſhewn elſewhere, thar it is altogether falſe that natural Bodies ſhould have of themſelves the 
force of moving, and it appears evident only to ſuch as tollow, with A71ſtor/c, the Impreſſions of 
their Senſes, and make no uſe of their Reaſon. 

Secondly, He ſays'thar all local Motion is made in a Line, either direct or circular, or com- 
poſed of both ; but if he would not think upon what he ſo raſhly —_ he ought at leaſt 
10 have open'd his Eyes that he might ſee an Infinite number of difterent Motions, which are 
not made of either the right or circular : Or rather he ought to have thought that the Motions 
compoſed- of the dire may be infinitely varied, when the compounding Motions increaſe or di- 
minith their ſwiftneſs in an infinire tamber of different ways, as may be obſerved by what has 
been faid before *. There are, fays he, but two fimple Morions, the right and the Circular, and 
therefore all the others are compoſed of them. But he miſtakes, tor the Circular Motion is not 
fimpte, fince it cannot be conceived, without thinking upon a Point to which it relates, and what- 
ever includes a Relation is relarive and not fumple. This is ſo true that the Circular Motion may 
be conceived as produced from two Motions 1n a right Line, whoſe Swiftneſs is unequal, ac- 
cording to a certain Proportion. But a Motion compoſed of two others, made in a right Line, 
and variouſly increaſing or diminiſhing in ſwiftnefs, cannot be ſimple. 

Thirdly, He fays that all the imple Motions are of three ſorts, one from the Centre, .the other 
towards the Centre, and the third about it. But *ris falſe that the laſt, yz. the Circular Moti- 
on ſhould be fimple, as has been already ſaid. And *tis falſe again that there are no ſimple Mo- 
rions beſides upwards and downwards. For all the Motions in a right Line are fimple, whether 
they approach to, or remove from the Centre, the Poles, or any other Point. Every Body, fays 
he, is made up of three Dimenſions, and rheretore the Morion ot all Bodies muſt have three fim- 

le Motions. What Rehtion is there berwixr fimple Motions and Dimeniions ? Belides, every 
ody has three Dimenſions, and none has three fimple Motions. 

Fourthly, He ſuppoſes that Bodies arc either ſimple or compoſed, and calls fimple Bodies, thoſe 
that have rhe force of moving themſelves, as Fire, Earth, &:. adding, that the compounded re- 
ceive their Motion from the compounding. Bur in thar ſenſe there are no fimple Bodies, fince 
none have in themſelves any Principle of their Motion : there are alſo none compoſed, fince 
there are no f{imples of which they ſhould be made; and 1o there would be no Bodies at all. 
Whar Fancy is it, to define the fimplicity of Bodies by a Power of moving themſelves. What 
diſtinct Ideas can be fixed to the Words of ſimple and compoſed Bodies, it the fimple are only 
defined in Relation to an Imaginary moving force ? Bur let us ſee whar Conſequences he draws 
irom thoſe Principles. The Circular Motion is fimple. The Heavens move Circularly, and there- 
tore their Motion 1s fimple : But ſimple Motion can be aſcribed only to a fimple Body, that is to 
lay, to a Body that moves of it felt; And therefore the Heavens are a fimplc Bod ditioguiſhed 
from the tour Elements, that move in right Lines. *Tis plain enough that ſuch Arguments con- 
rain nothing but al ſe and abſurd Propoſitions. Let us examine his other Proofs, tor he allcadges 
a great many ſhameful and nonſenſical ones. to prove a thing as uſeleſs as it is talſe, . 

is 
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His ſecond Reaion to fhew that the Heavens are a fimple Body diſtinguiſhed from the Four F- 
1-ments, ſuppdics that rhere are two ſorts of Motion, one natural, and the other violent or againſt 
Nature. Bur *tis fufficiently plain to all thoſe that judge of things by clear and diſtintt Ideas, 
tar Bodies having not in themſelves any fuch* Principle of their Motion as Ar:florle pretends, 
there can be no Morion violeat or a Nature. *Tis indifferent to all Bodies to be moved cr 
1607, either one Way or another. But this Philoſopher, who judges of things by the Impreſſions 
ot the Senſes, imagines that thoſe Bodies, which by the Laws of the Communications of Mo- 
075, always place themſelves in fuch or ſuch a Situation, in reference to others, doe it of their 
own accord, and becaule it is moſt convenient for them, and belt agrees with their Nature. Here 
tollows rhe Argument of A riftotle. 

The Circular Motion of the Heavens is natural, or againſt Nature. IF natural, the Heavens 
are 4 limpic Body diffinguiſhed trom the Elements, fince the Elements never move circularly by a 
natural Motion. It the Circular Motion of the Heavens is againſt their Nature, they will be ſome 
vie of the F.lements, 2s Fire, Water, &c. or ſomething elle. But the Heavens can be none of 
the Elemeats: as tor inftance, if rhe Heavens were Fire, that Element tending naturally upwards, 
the Heavens wound have rwo contrary Morions, viz. the circular and the aſcending, which is im- 
poſlivle. It the Heavens be ſome_other Body, which moves nor circularly by” irs own Nature, 
icy will have ſome other natural Motion, which cannot likewiſe be; for if that Motion be al- 
eerding, they will be Fire or Air; and it deſcending, Water or Earth : Therefore, £2. I ſhall 
not iahft upon ſhewing the particular Abſurdities of thoſe Reaſonings, but only obſerve in ge- 
ncral, that all that which this Philoſopher here fays, has n@ fignitication, and that there is nei- 
ther Truth nor Interence well drawn. His third Keaſon is as follows. 

;The firſt and mott pertect of all ſimple Motions muſt be that of a ſimple Body, and of the 
firſt al molt perfctt among ſimple Bodies. But the circular Motion is the firſt and moſt perfea 
amongit fimple Morions, becauſe every circular Line is perfeft, and that no right Line is fo. For if 


it be finite, Jomething may be added to it; if infinite, it is not yet perfect, Tince it has no end*, * T{a& 
and chat things are not perfect but when they are frihed; and therefore the circular Motion is and 7:- 


the {iſt and moſt pertett of all, and a Body moving circularly is fimple, and the firſt and moſt 
Divine amoneſt fimple Bodies. Here you have his fourth Reaſon. 


in Engliſh Finis and finiſhed. Thus that Philoſopher proves, that an infinite Line is not perfet, becauſe 'tis not finiſtes. 


Every Motion is either natural, or not z but every Motion which is not natural to ſotne Bo- 
dics, 1s nacural to ſome others : For, we ſee that the aſcending and deſcending Motions, which 
are not natural to forme Bodies, are ſo to others ; for Fire naturally deſcends but Earth does. 
Now the Circular Motion is not natural to any of the Four Elements ; there mult then be a fim- 
ple Boily ro which that Motion is natural z and therefore the Heavens, which move Circularly, 
are a ſimple Body, diſtinguithed from the Four Elements. | 

Laſtly, The Cucular Motion is either natural or violent to fome Body or other : If it be na- 
tural, *tis evident that Body muſt be one of the moſt ſimple and perfett : Bur if it be againſt 
Nature, 'tis ſtrange how that Motion endures for ever z fince we ſee that all Motions againſt 
Nature are of a ſhort continuance. And therefore we muſt believe, after all rhoſe Reaſons, that 
there is lore Body ſeparated from all thoſe that envirap us, whoſe Nature is the more perfeft, 
as 1x lies at a greacer diſtance. Thus argues Ariſtot/e ;, bur I dehie the beſt and moſt intelligent 
oi his Interpreters to fix diſtin&t Ideas ro his Words, and to ſhew that this Philoſopher begins 
wich the moſt ſimple Things, before he ſpeaks of the more compoſed ; which is however altoge- 
ther neceſſary to exact Reaſonings, as I have on peeve. : | 

If 1 were not afraid of being tedious, I would be at the pains to tranſlate ſome Chapters of 
Ariſtotle : Bur hefides that none who can underſtand him, care to read him in Exg/i/h, or in any 
ochicr vulgar Tongue, I have ſufficiently ſhewn, by what { have related from him, that his Way 
of Philolophizing is wholly unſerviceable to the Diſcovery of Truth : For, he fays himſelf, in 
the Fitth Chapter of this Book, That thoſe that miſtake ar firſt in any thing, miſtake ren thou- 
ſand rinies more, if they proceed : So that ir being ___— that he knows not what he fays in 
the two firſt Chapters of his Book, we may reaſonably believe, thar it is not ſafe to yield ro his 
Authority, without examining his Reaſons. Bur that we may be the more perſuaded of it, I 
proceed to ſhew, that there is no Chapter in this Firſt Book but has ſome Impertinency. _. 

In the Third Chapter he hy. Thar the Heavens are incorruptible, and uncapable of Alteration 
of which he alledges ſeveral Childiſh Proofs, as, that they are the Habitation of the Immortal 
Gods, and that no Change was ever obſerved in them. This laſt Proof would be good enough, 
could he ſay, that ever any Body was come back from thence, or that he had approached Celelti- 
al Bodies ſufficiently near to obſerve their Alterations. And yer I doubt whether at this time any 
one ſhould yield to his Authority, fince Teleſcopes allure us of the contrary. ON 

In the Fourth Chapter he pretends to prove, That the Circular Motion has no Oppoſite , 
_—_ it be ptain, that the Motion from Eaſt to Weſt is contrary to that which is from 

Veſt ro Eaſt. 2 
In the Fifth Chapter he very weakly proves, That Bolies are not Infinite z drawing his Argu- 
ments trom the Motion of ſimple Bodics : For what hinders, bur there may be above his Primun 
mobile lome unmovable Extenſion. | | : 
In the Sixth, he loſes time in ſhewing, That the Elements are not Infinite: For, who can 


doubt of ir, when he ſuppoſes, with him, that they ate A within the ſurrounding Hee: 
. vens? 
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vens ? But l:2 ridicules himſelf, by drawing his Proofs from their Gravity and Lightnefs. . If Ele. * 
ments, ſays he, were Infinite, there would be an Infinite Heavinels and Lightneſs ; which cannor + 
be : Ergo, &c. Thoſe that defire to ſee his Arguments ar length, may read them in his Books ; 
for I reckon it a loſs of Time to relate them. A yah | 

He goes on in the S-venth Chapter to prove, That Bodies are not Infinite z and his firſt Argy- 
m-nt ſuppoſes it nece{fary tor every. Body to be in Motion, which he neither does nor can de- 
monſtrate. 

In the Eighth he aſſerts, That there are not many Worlds of the fame Nature, by this ridicu- 
lous Reaſon, Thar it there were another Earth befides this we inhabit, the Earth being ponderous 
of irs own nature, it would fall upon ours, which is the Centre of all ponderous Bodies. Whence 
has he learned this, but trom his Senſes? _ 

In the Ninth he proves, That it is not ſo much as poſſible that there ſhould be ſeveral Worlds, 
becanſe if there was any Body above the Heavens, it would be fimple or compoſed, in a natural 
or violent State ; which cannot be, for Rexſons which he draws'from the Three forts of Motions 
already ſpoken of. Ie 

In the Tenth he aſſerts, That the World is Eternal, becauſe it cannot have had a Beginning, and 
yet laſt for ever, becavſe we ſee, that whatever is made, is corrupted in Time. He has leamed 
this likewiſe trom his Senſes : But who has taught him, that the World will always endure ? 

He ſpends the Eleventh Chapter in explaining what Incorrwprible fignifies ; as though Equivoca- 
tion was here very dangerous, or thgt he was ro make a great Uſe of his Explanation. However, 
that Word Incorruptible is fo clear of it ſelf, that Ariftorle needed not have troubled himſelf 
with explaining in what Senſe it mutt be taken, or in what Senſe he takes'it. Ir had been more 
convenient to define an infinite Number of Terms, very uſual with him, which raiſe nothing but 
ſenſible Ideas ; for ſo perhaps we ſhould have learned ſomething by the reading of his Works. 

In the Laſt Chapter of this Firſt Book of rhe Heavens, he endeavours to ſhew, That the World 
is incorruptible, becauſe *ris impotſible ir ſhould have had a Beginning, and yer laſt eternally. All 
Things, foys he, ſubfiſt either for a finire or infinite Time , bur what is only infinite in one ſenſe, 
is neither finite nor infinite, and therefore nothing can ſnbfiſt in that Manner. 

This is the way of arguing with the Pr:7ce Cry; and the Genizs of Nature ;, who; 
inſtead of diſcovering, by clear and diſtin& Ideas, the true Cauſe of natural Effects, lays the 
Foundation of a Pagan Philoſophy upon the falſe and confuſed Ideas of rhe Senſes, or upon ſuch 
[Jeas as are too general to be uſeful ro the Search after Truth. 

T condemn not Ariſtotle for not knowing that God has created the World in Time, te manifeſt 
his Power, and the Dependency of "Creatures ; and that he will never deſtroy ir, to ſhew that 
he is immutable, and never repents of his __ : Bur I may find fault with him for proving, b 
trifling Reaſons, that the World is of Eternal Duration. For, though he be ſometimes nb 4 
ble as ro the Opinions he maintains, yet he's for the moſt part intollerable as to the Reaſons he 
alledges, when he treats of SubjeQts that are ſomewhat difficult, Whar I have already ſaid, may 
perhaps be ſufficient to evince it ; though I have not related all the Errours I have mer with in 
the Book whence the former are extraQted, and that I have endeavour'd to make him ſpeak plainer 
than is cu with him. 

But for an entire and full Convittion, that the Genims of Nature will never diſcover the ſecret 
Springs and Contrivances of it, it will be convenient to ſhew, that his Principles, upon which he 
reaſons for the Explication of natural Effefts, have no Solidity in them. 

"Tis evident that nothing can be diſcover'd in Phy/ic&s, without beginning with the moſt ſimple 


» PeCalo, Bodies z that is, with the Elements ; into which all others are reſolv'd, becauſe they are * con- 
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tain'd in them either aiza/ly or potentially, to ſpeak in a Peripatetick Stile. But no diſtin Ex- 
plication of thoſe fihmple Bodies can be found in the Works of Arjſtor/e , whence follows, that 
his E/ements being not clearly known, *tis impoſhble to diſcover the Nature of Bodies which are 
compcsd of them. 

e ſays indeed, that there are four Elements, Fire, Air, Water and Earth, but he gives no _ 
clear Maniteſtation of their Nature, by any diſtin&t Idea : He pretends not that thoſe Elements are 
the Fire, Air, Water and Earth that we ſee; for if it were 1o, our Senſes at leaſt would afford 
us lome Knowledge of them. I grant that in ſeveral places of his Works he endeavours to explain 
them by the Qualities of Heat and Cold, Moiſture and Drynefs, Gravity and Levity. Burt that 
Method is ſo imperrtinent and ridiculous, that it cannot he conceiv'd- how ſo many Ld Men 
could be ſatisfied with it ; which I procced to demonſtrate. ; 

Ariſtotle pretends in his Book of the Heavens, that the Earth is the Centre of the World, and 
that all Bodies which he is pleas'd to call fimple, becauſe he ſuppoſes that they are mov'd by their 
own Nature, muſt more by fimple Motions. He afferts, that befides the Circular Motion, which 
he pretends to be —_—_— and by which he proves that the Heavens, which he ſuppoſes to move 
circularly, are a ſimple Body, there are two other ſimple Motions ; one downwards, from the Cir- 
cumterence to the Centre ; and the other upwards, from the Centre ro the Circumference : That 
thoſe ſimple Motions are proper to ſimple Bodies, and conſequently that Earth and Fire are ſuch 
Bodies; one of which is altogether heavy, and the other pertettly light. Bur becauſe Graviry and | 
Levity may be proper to a Body, either wholly, or in part, he concludes that there are two other 
tlments, or ſimple Bodies, one of which is partly light, and the other partly ponderous, vis. 
iter and 4ir, Thos be proves that there are four Flemzms, and no more. 


It 
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Ir is plain to all thoſe who examine the je of Men by their own Reaſon, that all thoſe 
Propoficions are falſe, or cannot at leaſt be raken' for clear and undeniable Principles, which nuy 
afford very plain and diftindt Ideas, whereon to lay the Foundation of Natural Philoſophy. - *Tis 
certain that nothing can be more abſurd, than to eſtabliſh the Number of Elements upon the ima- 
ginary Qualities ot Heavinels and Lightnels ; ſaying, without any farther Proof, that ſome Bodies 
Te ponderous, and others light, ot their own Nature : For if any thing may be afferted wirhour 
Proof, it may be aid rhar all Bodies are naturally heavy, and endeavour ro approach the Centre of 
the World, as the place of their Relt. And the contrary may be aſſerted roo, viz. That all Bo- 
dies are light of their own Nature, and tend to riſe to the Heavens, as to the place of their great- 
elt Perfection. For it you objett to him who maintains the Gravity of Bodies, thar Fire and 
Air are light ; he needs but anfwer, rhart Fire and Air are nor light ; but that being leſs ponderous 
than Earth and Water, they ſeem ro us tobe light : And rhat it goes with thoſe Elements, as with 
a piece of Wood that appears light upon the Water z not by reaſon of any natural Levity, fince it 
talls _ when in the Air ; but becauſe Warer being heavier, ſeizes the lower Place, and forces 
it tO A ; 

On the contrary, If you objeEft to him! that defends the natural Levity of Bodies, that Earth and 
Warer are ponderous y he will likewiſe anſwer, That thoſe Bodies ſeem heavy, becauſe rhey are 
not ſo light as thoſe that ſurround them : That Wood, tor inſtance, appears to be ponderous when 
'n the Air, not becauſe of irs natural Graviry, fince it aſcends when 1n the Water, but becauſe ir 
is nct fo light as Ajr. | 

And therefore 'ris ridiculous to ſuppoſe, as an undeniable Principle, that-Bodies are eirher light 
or heavy of their own Nature, it being, on the contrary, evident, that none has the Force'of mo- 
ving it Telf, and rhar'ris indifterent to be moved cither upwards or downwards, 'to the Eaſt or 19 
the Weſt, ro the South or to the North, or in any other poſſible manner. 

Bur ler us grant ro A77ftot/e, Thar there are four Elements, ſuch as he pretends; two of which 
are heavy, vis. Earth and Water ;' and the two other light of their own Nature, v/z* Fire and 
/\ir z what Conſequence may be drawn from thence, for the Knowledge of rhe Univerſe? Thoſe 
jour Elements are not the viſible Fire, Air, Water and Earth, bnt fomerhing quite difterent, which 
we know neither by the Senſes, nor by Reaſon, having nodiſtintt Idea of them. Ler all natural 
Bodies be compos d of them, fince Ar:ftorle has faid it: But the Nature of thoſe Compounds is {ti}! 
unknown, and cannot be diſcovered, but by knowing the four Elements, or the ſimple Bodies of 
which they are made, fince rhe Compoſed is known only by the Simple. [aft 4 

re, ſays 4r71flotle, is light by its own Narure , the aſcending Mation is fimple : Fire is there- 
fore a fimpl- you'd fince Motion mult be ion'd ro the Moveable. Natural Bodies are 
compos'd of ſimple, there is then Fire in all narural Bodies, but a Fire which is not like to that 
we tee; for Fire is often bur 77 porentia in the Bodies that are made of it. What ſignihe all theſe 
Peripatetick Diſcourſes ? Thar there is Fire in all Bodies, cither aQtual or potential, that is to fay, 
that all Bodies are @oinpos'd of ſomething we ſee not, and the Nature of which is wholly un- 
known unto us. Now we have made a very fair Progreſs. 

Bur _—_ Ariſtatle ſhews us nor the Nature _ Zong rc —_—_ of wu = _ 
are mad? up , yet one may imagine, that he at iſcover their principal Qualities 
P ies. bh us alſo e/imins whey he U that Account. -2_ 

declares thar there are four princi ties which belong to the Senfe of Tonching, v12. 
Heat, Cold, Humidiry and Stcci 


to the Air, Cold and Moiſture to Water, and and Dryneſs to Earth. aſſerts thar Heat 
ane Cold are aftive Qualities ; but that Dryneſs and Moiſture are paſfive. He defines Heat, What 


rongregates Tous of the fame kind, tors Neg am oh pred Things erther of the ſame, or of dif- . 
con a 


ferent Species, Motfture, What cannot ra m its own Limits, but ts eaſily kept with- 
in foreign Bounds ; and Drynefs, What 7s eaſily contan'd within its own Limits, but will bardly be 
alantte to the Bounds of ſurraunding Bodies. 
Thus, accordmg to Ariftotle, Fire is a hot and dry Element, and therefore congregates Homoge- 
neors 'Thrngs, #s eaſily contain'd within its own Limits, and hardly within others : Air is a hot and 
moiſt Element, and therefore congregates ow org _— can hardly be kept within its own 
Limis, but cakal wthin others : Warer is a cold and moiſt Element, and therefore congregates both 
Homogencous and Heterogeneous TO #s hardly contain'd within its own Limits, but eaſily with- 
in others : And laftly, Earth iSa and dry Element, or ſuch an one as aggregates Things, both 
þ the ſame and different Natures, # eafily contarrtd within its own Limits, but can hardly be adapt- 
ed 10 ethers. | P ka 

Thete you have the Elements explair'd, according to the Opinion of Ar:ſtor/e, or the Definitions 
he has given of their principal Qualities ; and becauſe, if we may believe him, the Elements are 
fimple ies, ont of which others are conſtituted ,, and their Quatiries are fimple Qualiries, of 
which all others are compos'd,; the Knowledge of thoſe Elements and Qualities muſt be very clear 
and diſtin, lince the whole Natural Philoſophy, or the Knowledge of all ſenſible Bodies, which 
are made of them, muſt he deduc'd from thence. FT 

Ler us then fee what may be wanting to thoſe Principles. Firſt, Ariſtotle fixes no diſtin& Tdea 
to the Word Bualrty : It cannot be known whether by Quality he nnderſtands a real Being difſtin- 
guiſh'd from Matter, or only a Modification of Matter z he feems one while to rake it in the for- 
* mer, and at another time in the latter Senſe, I grant that in the 8t"Chapter of his a> he 

ctnes 
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Ys which all the other are os'd. He diſtributes thoſe de 
primitive Qualities into the four Elements, aſcribing Heat and Dryneſs to Fire, Heat and Moiſture * 
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. 
dunes 2uility, what by which Things are denominated fo or ſo; but that is not plain and fatisfafto- 
iv. Secondly, His Defnirions ot the tour Primitive Qualities, viz. Heat, Coll, Moitture and 
Drvneſs, are either falſe, or uſeleſs. We will begin with his Definition of Heat : ear, lays he, 
is that which congregates Homogeneous Things. 

Firſt, Thougi that Defiirion ſhould be true, That Heat always congregates Homogeneous Bo- 
dies z vet we cannot fee how it pertectly explains the Nature of Hear. 

Secondly, *Tis talle that Hear congrezgtes Homogeneous Things ; for Heat difſipates the Par- 
ticles of Water into Vapour, inſtead of heaping them together : Ir congregates 97 likewiſe the 
Parts of Wine, or any Liquor or Fluid Body whatſoever, even to Quick-filver. On the contrary, 
it reſolves and ſeparates both Solid and Fluid Bodies, whether of the ſame or different Natures; 
and it there be any, the Parts of which Fire cannot diſhparte, it 13 not becauſe they are homoge- 
urs. bur becaute they are too groſs and folid tro bexarry'd away by the Motion of the fiery 
Particles. 

Thirdly, Heat. in reality, can neither congregate nor ſegregate the Parts of any Body whatſo. 
ever, tor, that the Parts of Bodies may be congregared, ſeparated or diſfipated, they muſt be mo- 
iced : Bur Heat can move nothing, or at leaſt, it appears not that ir can move Bodies; for though 
we conſider Heat with all the pothble Attention, we cannort diſcover that it may communicate ro 
Bodics a Motion which it has not it ſelf. We ſee, indeed, that Fire moves and 1eparates the Parts 
of tuch Bodies as lie expos'd ro its Action, but it is not ps by its Heat, it being not evident 
whether it has any ; it is rather by the Action of its Parts, ae Se ne viſibly perceive to be in a cons 
tinual Motion , tor theſe fiery Particles ftriking againft a Body, muſt necds impart to it ſomewhat 
of theix Motion, whether there is or is not any Heat in Fire. It the Parts of that Body be not 
very ſolid, Fire will difipate them z but it rhey be very prob and ſolid, Fire can bur juſt moye 
them. and make them flide one over the other. And Laſtly, If there be a Mixture of ſubtile and 
grofs Parts, Fire will only ditſipate thoſe which it can puſh ſo far as to ſeparate them trom the 
others. So that Fire can only ſeparate ; and it it congregate, *tis only by Accident. But 4r1ſtotlc 
aſſerrs quite contrary : Separating, fays he, | robich fome aſcribe to ire, is but congregating Homo- 


* geneous Things ,, for "tis only by Accident that Fire carries off Things of different Nature. 


It this Philofopher had ar firſt diſtinguiſhed the Senſation of Hear, from the Motion of the ſinall 
Particles, of which the Bodies called hot are compoſed, and had afrerwards detined Hear, raken 
trom the Motion of Parts, by ſaying, that Heat is whar agitates and ſeparates the inviſible Parts, 
of which viſible Bodies are made up, he would have given a tolerable definition of Heat; though 
rot full and fatistaQtory : becauſe it would not accurately diſcover the Nature of Motion in hot 
Bodies. % 

Ariſtotle defines Eold, what congregates Bodies of the fame, or different Nature : but that De- 
fmition is worth nothing, >for Cold congregates not Bodies. To congregate them, it muſt move 
them: but if we conſult our Reaſon we ſhall find, that Cold can move _— for we under- 
{tand by that word, either what we feel when we are cold, or what cauſes gur Senſation. As to 
our Senſation, *ris plain that ir is merely Pafſhve, and can neither move nor > any thing. And 
as to the Cauſe of that Senſation, reaſon tells us, it we examine things, that it is merely reſb, or 
a Ceſſation of Motion : So that Cold in Bodies being no more than the Ceſſation of thar ſort of 
Motion which attends Hear, 'tis evident that if Heat te, Cold does not. And therefore 
Cold coacervates neither things of, the fame, nor of difterent nature; fince what cannot drive 
on Bodies cannot amaſs them rogether. In a word, as it does nothing, it muſt needs congregate 
nothing, 

Arifforl judging of things by his Senſes, imagin'd Cold to be as poſitive as Heat; and becauſe 
the Senſations of Hear and Cold are both real and poſitive, he ſuppoſes them both likewiſe to be 
active Qualities : and indeed, if we follow the Imprefſions of the Senſes, we ſhall be apt to be- 
lieve that Cold is a very aCtive Quality , fince cold Water congeals, accumulates, and hardens 
in a moment melted Gold and Lead, when they are pour'd upon it from a Crucible ; though the 
Heat of thoſe Metals be yer ſtrong enough to ſeparate the Parts of the Bodies which they touch. 

"Tis plain, by what has been ſaid in the as Book, concerning the Errours of the Senſes, That 
if we relye upon the Judgment the Senſes make of the Qualities of ſenſible Bodies, *ris impoſſible 
to diſcover any certain and undeniable Truth, -that may ſerve as a Principle to proceed in the 
Knowledge of Nature. For one cannot ſo much as diſcover that way, what things are hot, and 
what cold ; amongſt ſeveral Perſons, who touch luke-warm Water, it feels cold to thoſe that are 
hct, and hot to thoſe that are cold. And it we ſuppoſe Fiſhes ſuſceptible of Senſation, *ris very 
probable that they teel it warm, whenall or moſt Men feel ir cold. Ir is the ſame with Air, that 
i{cems to be hot or cold, according to the different Diſpoſitions of the Bodies of thoſe that are ex- 
poled to it. Ariſtotle pretends thar it is hot, but I fanfie that-the Nothern Inhabitants are of ano- 
ther Opinion, ſince ſeveral learned Men, whoſe Climate is as hot as that of Greece, have aſſer- 
ted it to be cold. Bur that Queſtion, which has made ſo much noiſe in the Schools, will never 
be refolv'd, as long as no diſtin Idea ſhall be affixed to the Word Hear. 

The Detinitions Arſtot/e Jays down of Heat and Cold cannot ſertle that Idea. For Inſtance, 
Air, and even Water, though never ſo hot and ſcalding, congregate the parts of' melted Lead to- 
gether with thoſe of any other Metal whatſoever. Air conglutinares all forts of Fat joyn'd with 
Gums, OT any other ſolid Bodics. And he ſhall be a very formal Periparetick, who ſhould think 
of expoling Maftich, to the Air, to leparate the pitchy from the Earthy part, and other com- 
pound Bodies to uncompound them. Ar 


14 therefore Air is not hot, according to the Definiti on f | 
which- 
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which Ar:/!otle gives of Heat. Air ſeparates Liquors from the Bodies that are imbued with them, 
hardens Clay. dries ſpread Linen, no Ariftotle makes it moiſt, and ſo is hot and drying, ac- 
cording to the ſame Definition z therefore it cannot be determined by that Detinition, whether 


or no Air is hot. It may indeed be aſſerted that Air is hor in reference to Clay, fiuce it ſeparates 


the Water from the Earthy Part. Bur muſt we try all the various Effects of Air all Bodies, 
before we can be aſſured, whether there is Heat in the Air we breath in? Ifir be 1o, we ſhall ne- 
ver be ſure of it, and *tis as good nor to philoſophize at all upon the Air we refpire, bur upon 
{ome certain pure and elementary Air, not to be found here below, of which we can very dog- 
matically aflert, with Ariſtotle, that ir is hot, without giving the leaſt Proof of it, nor even 
diſtinftly knowing what we underſtand either by that Air, or by the Heart aſcribed to it. For thus 
we ſhall lay down Principles ſcarce to be deſtroyed ; nor becauſe of their Plainneſs and Cerrainiy, 
but by reaſon of their Darkneſs, and their being like ro Apparitions, which cannot be wounded, 
becauſe they have not a Body. 

I thall not inſiſt upon A7:/tor/e's Definitions of Moiſture and Dryneſs, it being evident, that 
they explain not their Nature. For according to thoſe Definitions, Fire is not dry, fince it is 
nor eaſily contained within its own limits z and Ice is not moiſt, fince it keeps within its proper 
Bounds, and can difficultly be adapted to external Bounds. But if Auid be underſtood by the 
Word humid, or. moiſt, it may again be ſaid, that Ice is not moiſt; and that Flame, melted Gold, 
and Legd, are very heumid. If by hamid or moiſt be underſtood what eafily cleaves to any thing, 
Ice is not humid, and Pitch, Fat, and Oil, are moiſter than Water, fince they cleave ro Bodies 
more ſtrongly than it does. Quick-ſilver is moiſt in that ſenſe, for it cleaves ro Metals ; where- 
as Water is not perfettly moiſt, fince it cleaves not to moſt of them. So thar 'ris unſerviceable to 
have recourſe to the Teſti of the Senſes, to defend the Opinions of Ariftot/e. 

Bur without farther examining his wonderful Definitions of the four Elementary Qualities, . let 
us ſuppoſe that whatever the Senſes teach us of thoſe Qualities is inconteſtable : let us muſter up 
all our Faith, and believe all thoſe Definitions very accurate : Only let it be allowed us to en- 
quire whether all the Qualities of ſenfible Bodies are made of theſe Elementary Qualities. Ariſte- 
tle pretends it, and he muſt do ſo indeed, fince he looks upon thoſe Four JO Qualities, as 
the Principles of all the things which he intends to explain in his Books of Phy/icks. 

He teaches us, that Colours ate produced from the Mixture of thoſe Four Elementary Quali- 
ties; White is produced when Moi exceeds Heat as in old Men, when they grow gray ; 
Black when Moiſture is exhauſted, as in the Walls of Cifſterns ; and all other Colours by the like 
Mixtures : that Odours and Savours ariſe from different Degrees of Dryneſs and Moiſture, mix'd 
together by Heat and Cold, and that even Gravity and Levity do depend thereon. In ſhort, All 
ſenſible Qualities muſt needs be produced, according to Ariflotle, by Two aft{rve Principles, vis. 
Heat and Cold : and compoſed of Two paſfve, namely, Dryneſs and Moiſture, that there may 
be ſome probable Connexion betwixt his Principles, and the Conſequences he draws from them. 

However 'tis yet a harder Task to perſuade us of ſach things, than any of thoſe that have been 
hitherto related from Ariſtotle. We can ſcarce believe that the Earth, and other Elements, would 
not be colour'd, or viſible, if they were in their natural Purity, without Mixture of thoſe Ele- 
mentary Principles, though ſome learned Commentators on that Philoſopher aſſert it. We under- 
ſtand not what Ariſtotle means when he aſſures us, that gray Hair is produced by Moiſture, becauſe 
in old Men Moiſture exceeds Heat, though ro illuſtrate his thought we {2 the definition inſtead 
of the thing defined. For it looks like an incomprehenſible piece of Nonſence to fay that the 
Hair of old Men becomes gray, becauſe what #s not eaſily contained within its own Limits, but may 
be within others, exceeds what congregates homogeneous things. 

And we are as hard put it to believe that Savour is well explain'd, by ſaying it confiſts in a 
mixture of Dryneſs, Moiſtute, and of Heat, eſpecially when we put, inſtead of thoſe words, the 
Definitions given by that Philoſopher , as it would prove uſeful, if they were juſt and good. 

And none perhaps could forbear laughing, if inſtead of the Definitions which Ariſtotle gives of 
Hunger and Thirſt when he ſays, that Hunger is the defire of whar is hot and dry, and Thirſt the 
defire of what is cold and moiſt ; we ſhould ſubſtirute the Definitions of thoſe words, calling 
Hunger the deſire of that, which coac:ruates things of the ſame nature, and ts eaſily contained with- 
in its own Limits, and difficultly roithin others ; and defining Thirſt, the deſire of that which con- 
gregates things of the ſame and different natures, and which can hardly be contained within its own 
bounds, but us eaſily kept within others. 

Surely 'tis a very uſeful Rule to know whether Terms have been well defined, and to avoid 
miſtakes in reafoning, often to put the Definition inſtead of the thing defined, for thar fhews whe- 
ther the words are equivocal, ani the Meaſures of the Relations falſe and imperfeCt, or whether 
we argue conſequently. It it be ſo, whar Judgment can be made of Ariſtorie's Arguments, which 
become an impertinent and ridiculous Nonſence, *when we make uſe of that Rule ? and what 
may alſo be ſaid of all thoſe who 2:gue upon the falſe and confuſed Ideas of the Senſes, fince 
that Rule which preſerves Light and Evidence, in all exaQt and ſolid Reaſonings, brings nothing 
bur contuſion in -_ roenag een os F Aviſtorle's Expli 

'Tis not poſhble ro lay open the too priciouſneſs ; xtravagance of Ariſtotle's - 
cations yes all ſorts of orien When he treats of ſimple and eafie Subjetts, his Errours are 
Plain and obvious to be diſcover'd ; bur when he pretends to explain very compoled things and 
depending on ſeveral Cauſ:s, his Errours ate as much compounded as the Subjects he 1] of 1 
lo chat it is impoſſible to untold them all, and ſer them Rm others. AN 
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That great Genizs, who is ſaid to have {o well tucceeded in his Rules for defining well, knows 
not {o much as which are the things that may be defined, becauie-he puts no Diſtinction berwixt 
a clear and diſtin, and a ſenſible Knowledge, and pretends to know and explain othcr thizps of 
' which he has not ſo much as a diſtin Idea. Definitions ought ro explicate the Nature of rthinps, 
and rhe words of which they confift muſt raiſe in the Mind dittinct ard particular Notions. Bur 
'tis impoſſible to define in that manner ſenſible Qualities, as Hear, Cold, Colour, Savour, te, 
When vou confound the Cauſe with the Effect, the Motion oft Bodies wich rhe Seutarion tir 
attvids it ; becaute Senſations being Modifications of the Soul, which are nor to be known by 
clear Ideas, bur only by internal Senſation as I have explain'd it in the third Book ;' it is unpol- 
fible to tix to thoſe words, Ideas which we have not. 

As we have Diltin&t 1deas of a Circle, a Square, a Triangle, and therefore know diſtinctly their 
Nature, fo we can give good Difinitions of them, and even deduce from our Ideas of thute Figures 
all their Properties, and explain them to others by tuch words as are fixed to thoſe Ideas. But 
we cannot defhne either Heat or Cold, in as much as they are ſenſible Qualiries, becauſe we know 
ther not diſtinctly, and by Ideas z bur only by Conſcience and inward Senfarion. | 

Neither muſt we defme the Hear that is without us by any ot \its Eftetts. For it we ſubſticuts 
{uch a Definition in its place, we ſhall find that it will only conduce to lead us into Errour. For In- 
ſtance, if Heat be dehned zhat congregates homogeneons things, without adding any thing elſe, we may 
by that Definition miſtake for Hear ſuch things as have no Relation io it. For then it might be 
{aid, that the Loadftone colleQs the Filings of Iron, and icparates them from thoſe ot Silver, be- 
cauſe 'tis hot ; that a Dove eats Hemplſeed when ir leaves other Grain, becauſe thar Bird is hot, 
that a covetous Man ſeparates his Guineas from his Silver, becauſgyhe is hor. In thort, there is 
no impertinency, but that Definirion would induce one into it, weTe he dull enough to tollow it. 
And therefore that Defmition explains not the nature of Hear, nor can it be imploy'd to deduce 
4ll its properries from it: fince by literally inſiſting upon it, we ſhould draw ridiculous Conclu- 
tions; and by purting it inſtead of the thing defined, tall into Nonlenle. ; 

However, it we carefully diſtinguiſh Hear from its Cauſe ; though it cannor be detined, in as 
much as it is a Modification ot the Soul, whereot we have no Idea : yet its Cauſe may be defi- 
ned, fince we have a diſtinct Idea of Motion. But we muſt obſerve that Heat, taken tor ſuch a 
Motion, cauſes not always in us the Senſe of Hear. For Inftance, Warer is hot, fince its Parts 
arc fluid, and in Motion, and moſt probably it feels warm to Fiſhes, ar leaſt *ris warmer than Ice, 
whole Parts are more quiet; but *ris cold to us, becauſe it has leſs Motion than the Parts of our 
Body, what has leſs Morion than another, being in ſome manner quiet, in reſpect of that. And 
therefore *ris not with reference to the Motion of the Fibres of our Body, that the Cauſe of Hear, 
or the Mocion that excites ir, ought ro be defined. We muſt, if poſſible, define that Morion ab- 
{olurely. and in ir ſelf: for rhen our Definition will be ſubſervient ro know the Nature and Proper- 
tics of Hear. | 

1 hold not my {If oblig'd to examine farther the Philoſophy of Artotle, and to extricate his ſo 
much confus'd and puzling Errours. I have ſhewn, methinks, rhat he proves not rhie Exittence of 
his tour Elements, and defines them wrong , that his Elementary Qualities are not ſuch as he pre- 
rends, that he knows not their Nature, and that all the Second Qualities are not made ot them ; 
and laſtly, thar though we ſhould grant him that all Bodies are compos'd of the four Elements, 
and rhe Socond Quahiies of theFirlt, his whole Syſtem would ſtill prove uſeleſs for the tinding out 
of Truth, fince his Ideas are not clear enough to preſerve Evidence in all our Reaſonings. 

If any doubt whether I have propos'd rhe true Opinions of| Arift-t/e, he may ſarishe himſelf 
by conſulting his Books of the Heavens, and of Generation and Corruption, whence | have ex- 
extracted almoſt all rhat I have faid of him. I would relate nothing our of his Eight Books of 
Phy/icks, becauſe ſome learned Men pretend they are but a mere Logick , which is very apparent, 
ftince nothing but-rambling and undetermin'd Words are to be tound in them. 

As Ariſtotle often contradicts himfelt, and thar almoſt all forts of Opinions may be defended 
ſome Paſſages drawn out of him, 1 doubt not bur fome TT contrary to thoſe 1 have afcrib'd 
ro that Philoſopher, may be prov'd out of himſelt : And I ſhall not warrant tor him ; bur ir is 
{ufficient for me that I have the Books [ have quoted, to juſtifie what I have ſaid ot him ; and I 
care little whether thoſe Books are 471ſtor/e's, or not; raking them tor ſuch, as I find them upon 
the publick Fame ; tor we ought not to trouble our ſelves with enquiring into the true Genealogy 
ot Things, for which we have no great Efteem. 
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CHAP. VL 


General and neceſſary Directions to proceed orderly in the Search after Truth, 
and in the Choice of Sciences. 


EST ir ſhould be ſaid, that we have only been deſtroying the Reaſonings of orhers. *bur 
L_ Eſtabliſh nothing certain and undeniable of our own; it will be convenicur wo propole. in 
tew words, what Order we ought to obſerve in our Studies, tor the avoiding Firour: and 1 
ſign withal to ſhew ſome Truths and Sciences thar are very necelliry, as bearing fuch a CharaG't7 
of Evidence,” as that we cannot withold our Confenr, without teeling the Tecrer Upbraidings ©! 
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our Reafon. I ſhall not explain at large thoſe Truths and Sciences; that's already done, and I 
intend not to reprint the Works of others, but only to refer to them, and to ſhew what Order we 
muſt keep in our Studies, to preſerve Evidence in all our perceptions. | 

The firit Knowledge of all, is that of the Exiſtencz of our Soul, all onr Thoughts are ſo many 
undeniable Demonſtrations ot ir, tor nothing is more'evident, than that whatever aQtually thinks, 
is actually ſomething. But though it be eatie to know the Exiſtence of our Soul, yet her Eilence 
and Nature are not fo eafily diſcovered. It we defire ro know what the is; we muſt take care 
above all, not to contound her with the things to which the is united. If we dowbr, will, argue; 
we muſt only believe, that the Soul is ſomething that doubts, wills, argues, and nothing more, 
as long as we have nor felt in her other Properties: tor we know our Soul only by the inward 
Senfation we have ot her. We muſt not miſtake her for our Body, for Blood, tor Animal Spi- 
rits, tor Fire, and many other things for which Philoſophers have miſtaken her. We muſt # - 
lieve of the Soul no more than we are forced to believe of her, by a tull conviction of our in- 
ward Senſe, tor otherwile we ſhall be deceiv'd. Thus we ſhall know, by a ſimple view, or by 
internal Senſation, whatever may be known of the Soul; without being obliged to long reaſon- 
ings that might lead us into Errouxr. For when we reaſon, Memory operates; and whereever 
Memory operates, there may be Errour ; ſuppoſing our Knowledge ſhould depend on ſome wicked 
Spirits that ſhould rake delight in deceiving us. | | 

Though I ſheuld ſuppoſe, tor inſtance, a God, who took delight in thus abuſing me; yet I 
am perluaded that I could not be deceived in a Knowledge of /ample Perception, as is that bv 
which 1 know that I am, that I think, or that 2 and 2 are 4. For I am conſcious ro my felt; that 
in this extravagant Suppoſlition, ſuch a deluding Spirit, though never ſo potent, could not make 
me doubt rt am, or that 2 times 2 are 4; becaule 1 perceive thoſe things with a ſimple view 
or Perception, and without the uſe of Memory. But when I reaſon, as 1 ſee not evidently the 
Principles oft my Reaſonings, but only remember that I have evidently ſeen them. It that fedu- 
cing God ſhould join that Kemembrance to falſe Principles, as he might do it he pleas'd, I ſhould 
conclude nothing but what was falſe. Juſt like thoſe that make long Calculations; fancying 
they remember that they have plainly ſeen that 9 times 9 are 72, or that 21 is a primitive Num- 
ber, or ſome other Errour of that Nature, draw falſe Inferences trom thence. | 

And therefore 'tis neceſſary to know God, and to be aſſured that he is no Deceiver; if we de- 
fire to be tully convinced that the moſt certain Sciences, as Arithmetick and Geometry are true 
Sciences ; for without that their Evidence is not full, and we can ſtill with-hold our Conſent. 
And 'cis likewiſe neceſſary ro know by a fimple View, and not by Reaſoning, that God is no De- 
cciver; fince reaſoning may ſtill be talſe, in the ſuppoſition of a deluding God. 

All the ordinary Proots of the Exiſtence and P ions of God, drawn from the Exiſtence and 
PerteQtions of his Creatures, are methinks liable to this Defect, that they convince not the Mind 
with a {imple Perception. All thoſe Arguments are Reaſonings convincing in themſelves; bur be- 
cauſe rhey are Reaſonings, they are not demonſtrative in ſuppoling a wicked and deceitfull Genie. 
They ſufficiently ſhew that there is a Powgr ſuperiour to us, which is granted 2391s 49 foo- 
liſh Suppofition: but they do not fully perſuade us that there is a God, or a _ infuaitely per- 
tect; fo that the Concl of thoſe Arguments is more evident than the Principle. 

'Tis more evident that there is a Power {uperiour to us, than that there is a World, fince no 
Suppoſition can obviate our demonſtrating that ſuperiour m_—_ whereas in ſy .an-evil 
and deceirtull Spirir, *ris impoſhble to prove the Exiſtence of the World: ,becaufe ix may ſtill be 
conceived, that this wicked Geniz& gives us the Senſe of things that are not in being 'as Sleep, 
and ſome Diſtempers, make us perceive things that never were, and even feel an a pain 1n 
imaginary Members, ſuch as we have loſt, or that we never had. 

But the Arguments of the Exiſtence and Perfettions of God, drawn from our Idea of infinite, 
are Proots of /ample fight. We ſee there is a God, as ſoon 'as we perceive infinite; becauſe ne- 
cellary Exiſtence 15 included in the Idea of infinite, and that nothing bur- infinite can furniſh to us 
the Idea of an infinite Being. We likewiſe ſee that God is no Deceiver, becauſe knowing that 
he is infinitely perte&t, and that infinite cannot want any PerfeCtion, we plainly perceive that he 
will not ſeduce us, and even that he cannot, becauſe he car but what he zw1//s, and what he is 
able to 7vi//, And therefore there is a God, a rrue God, and a God that never deceives us; though 
he does not always enlighten us, and that we are obnoxious to Miſtakes, when we want his 
Light. Artentive Minds perceive all thoſe Truths, by a fimple intuitive Perception, though we 
ſeem to make Arguments, that we may demonſtrate them to others, fo that 7 may be ſup- 
poſed as unqueſtionable Principles of our Reaſonings; for having known that God delights not 
in deceiving us, nothing hinders but we may proceed to Reaſon. _ | 

Tis allo plain that the certainty of Faich depends on that Principle, That there is a God un- 
capable of Deceipt. For the Exiſtence of God, and rhe Intallibiliry of his Divine Authority, 
are rather a natural Knowledge and common Notions, as to Minds capable of ſerious Artention, 
than Articles of Faith; though to have a Mind fulceptible of -a {ufheient Artention rightly t9 
conceive thoſe Trurhs, and willingly to apply our {elves to the underſtanding: them, be a parti- 
cular Gitt of God. As 3 ts rh 

From that Principle, That God is no Deceiver, we might likewiſe infer, that we have a real 
Body, to which we are united in a particular manner, and. that we: are furrounded with ſeveral 


we 
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others *. For we are inwardly convinced of their Exiſtence by the continual Senſations, which Sow _ 


S. God produces in us, and which we cannot correct by Reaſon, withour oftending baith; though of Book 1. 
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we can correct by Reaſon the Senſations that repreſent them, as endu'd with ſome Qualities 
and Perfections that are not in them : So that we ought not to believe that they are fuch as we 
{ze or imagine them, but only that they exiſt, and that they are ſuch as we conceive them by 
Reaſon. : 

But that we may proceed orderly, we muſt not yet examine whether we have a Body, whether 
there are others above us, or whether we have only bare Senſations of ular: which exiſt nor. 
a 


Thoſe Queſtions include roo great Difficulties, and are not perhaps 1o necellary as may be ima- 
gin'd to perfect our Mind, and to have an accurate Knowledge of Natural and Moral Philoſo- 
phy. and ſome other Sciences. 

We have within us the Ideas of Numbers and Extention, whoſe Exiſtence is undeniable, and 
their Nature immutable ; and which would eternally ſupply us with Objetts to think on, it we de- 
fire to know all their Relarions : Ir is neceffary to begin to make uſe of our Minds upon thoſe Ideas, 
tor ſome Reaſons, which it will not be amiſs to explain, whereof the PRIDE are Three. 

The Firſt is, Thar thoſe Ideas are the moſt clear and evident of all : For it, to avoid Errour, 
we mult ſtill keep to Evidence in cur Reaſonings, *ris plain that we muſt rather argue trom the 
[deas of Numbers and Extenſion, than trom the confus'd or compos'd Ideas of Phy/zc&s, Morals, 
Mechanicks, Clymiftry, and other Sciences. ' 

Secondly, Thoſe Ideas are the moſt diſtin&t and exatt of all, eſpecially thoſe of Numbers : $9 
that the Habit ( which proceeds from the Exerciſe of Arimhmetick and Geometry ) of not bein 
content till we preciſely know the Relations of Things, endues the Mind with fach an Exattnels 
of Thought, as is not to be found in thoſe that are fatished with the Probabilities io obvious to 
be met with in other Sciences. 

The Third and chief Reaſon is, That thoſe Ideas are the immutable Rules and common Meaſure 

of all rhe Objetts of out Knbwledge : For thoſe that perfectly know the Relations of Numbers 
and Figures, or rather the Art of making ſuch Compariſons as are requiſite to know them, have a 
kind of Univerſal Knowledge, and a very ſure Means evidently and certainly to diſcover whatever 
goes not beyond the ordinary Limits of the Mind. But thoſe that are not skiltul in this Arr, can- 
not with Certainty diſcover ſuch Truths as are ſomewhat intricate, though rhey have very clear 
Ideas of Things, and endeavour to know their Compound Relations. 

Theſe, or the like Reaſons, mov'd ſome of the Antients to apply their Youth to the Study of 
Arihmetick, Algebra and Geometry. Undoubtedly they well knew that Arithmerick and Algebra 
endue the Mind with ſuch an Infight and Penetration, as was not to be gotten by other Studies z 
and that Geometry _ the Imagination ſo well, as thar it is not eafily puzzl'd or confounded ; 
for that Faculty of the Soul, ſo neceſlary to Sciences, acquires by the Uſe of Geometry, ſuch an 
aniverſal Nicety as promotes and preſerves the clear View of the Mind, even in the molt intricate 
Ditficulries. 

And therefore, he that defires always to preſerve Evidence in his Perceptions, and diſcover na- 
kel Truchs, without Mixture of Darkneſs and Errour, muſt begin with the Studv of Ar1thmerick, 
Algebra and Geometry, after he has obtain'd ſome Knowledge, ar leaſt of himſelf, and the Sove- 
reign Being. As for Books that make the Way to thoſe Sciences eafie, I may reter to the Med:- 
tations of des Cartes, as to the Knowledge of God, and our ſelves ; to the E/ements of Mathemas 
ticks, newly printed, as to Arithmetick and Algebra ; to the New Elements of Geometry, printed 
in 1667, or to the Elements of Father Tagquer, Zeſuit, printed at Antoerp in 1645, as to ordi- 
nary Geometry ; and as to Conick Sethons, and the Solution of Geometrical Problemes, to the Trea- 
riſes of Monſieur de /a Hire, intituled, Of Conick Settions, Of Geometrical Places, and Of the Con- 
flruftion of Equations ,, to which may be add:d, the Geometry of des Cartes. 

I would not have advis'd to the E/ements of Mathematicks, as to Arithmetick and Algebra, if I 
knew any Author who had clearly demonſtrated thoſe Sciences ; but Truth obliges me to a thing, 
tor which I may be blam'd by ſome People ; tor A/gebra and Ana/yticks being altogether requiſite 
for the Difcovery of compos'd Truths, I muſt needs ſhew my Eſteem tor a Book which carries 
thoſe Sciences very far, and which, in the Opinion of many Learned, explains them more clearly 
than they had been hitherto. 

By the careful Study of thoſe general Sciences, we ſhall evidently know a great Number of 
Truths, very ſerviceable in all accurate and particular Sciences. We may atterwards ſtudy Natu- 
ral and Moral Philoſophy, as being very uſetul, though not very fit ro make the Mind nice and 
quick-fighted. And it we defire to preſerve Evidence in all our Perceptions, we muſt rake a ſpe: 
cial Care not to be opinionated of any Principle that is nor evident, and ro which the Ch:ne/e, tor 
_ inffance, would not be ſuppos'd ro diſſent, atter having throughly weigh'd and confider'd ir. 

And therefore we muſt only admit in Phy/ic&s thoſe Notions which are common to all Men, 
fich as Axzoms of Geometry, and the clear Ideas of Extenfion, Figure, Motion, Reſt, and others of 
that nature, it there be any. Perhaps ic will be ſaid, that Extenſion is not the Eflence of Marrter : 
Bar what is that to the purpole? Tis ſutticient rhat the World, which we conceive to confiſt of 
Extenſion, appears like to thar we ſee, though it be not made of ſuch a Matter, which is good 
tor nothing, and altogether unknown, whilſt 10 much Noile is made abour it. 

It is not abſolutely neceſſary to examine whether there are actually Fxicrnal Beings, corre- 
ſponding to thoſe Ideas ; for we argue not trom rhoſe Beings, bur trom their Ideas. We muſt 
ouly rake care that our Reaſonings which we make upon the Properties ot Things, agree wich 
our inward Conſciouſneſs; that is, that our Thoughts pertettly agree with Experience ; be- 
cauſe in Phy/icks we endeavour to ditcover the Order and Connexion of Eftetts with their 
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Cauſes, either in Bodics if they exiſt, or in the Senſe we have of them if they are not in being. 

I ſay uot, however, that we can doubt whether Bodies are aCtually exiſting, when we conſider 
that God is not a Deceiver z and that the Order he has conſtituted in -our Senciments of Things, 
oth as ro natural Occurrences, and fuch as.are wrought to create our Belief of what Reaſon is ac 
a Loſs to comprehend, is very remelar: But I obſerve this, becauſe *ris not neceffary to infilt at firſt 
very long upon a thing which no body doubts of, and is not extremely conducible to the Knowledge 
of Phy/1c&s, confider'd as a true Science. 

Newher muſt we puzzle our Heads with enquiring whether there are in the Bodies about us 
ſome other Qualities, beſides thoſe of which we have. clear Ideas, for we muſt only reafon up- 
on our Ideas z and if there be any thing of which we have no clear, diſtinCt and particular Jdea, 
we ſhall never know it, nor argue from it with any Certainty ; Whereas, perhaps, by reaſoning 
upon our Meas, we may follow Nature, and perhaps difcover that ſhe is not ſo hidden as is com- 
monly imagin'd. | 

As thoſe who have not ſtudy'd the Properties of Numbers, often imagine that it is not poflible 
r0 reſolve ſome Problemes, which are however fimple and eafie z ſo thoſe that have not meditared 
upon the Properties of Extenſion, Figures and Morions, are very apt to believe, and even to afſerr, 
il1at moſt part of the Phy/ica/ Qu#flions are inexplicable. But we muſt not be deterr'd by the Opi- 
nion of thoſe who have examin” xy or nothing at leaſt with due Application :. For though 
tzw Truths concerning Natural Things have been fully demonſtrated, yer *ris certain that there 
are ſome rhar are general which cannot be doubred of, rhough it be very poſhble not to think up- 
on them, to know nothing of them, and ro deny them. 

If we meditate orderly, and with due Time and all neceſſary Application, we ſhall diſcover ſe- 
yeral of thoſe certain Truths I - e of : But for more Conveniency, it will be requilice carefully to 
read des Cartes's Principles of Phi 
and Plainneſs of. his Reaſons ſhall ſuffer us to doubr no longer. 

As Moral Philoſophy is the moſt neceſſary of all Sciences, fo it muſt be ſtudy'd with the great- 
eſt Application; ir being very dangerous to follow in this the Opinions of Men. Bur ro the 
avoiding Errour, and keeping to Evidence in our Perceptions, we muſt ing meditate upon ſuch 
Principles as are confeſs'd by all thoſe whoſe Hearts are not corrupted by uchery, and their 
Minds blinded with Pride : For there is no Moral Principle undeniable ro Minds of F/efh and Blood, 
who aſpire to the Quality of Bo/d Wits. Such People conceive not the moſt ſimple Truths , or it 
they do, they Oy deny them through a Spirit of Contradition, and to keep up the R - 
ration of great Wits. | 

: Some ot the moſt | grannet Principles of Morality ae. That God having made all things for him- 
ſelf, has made our Underſtanding to know, and our Will to love him : That being ſo juſt and 
2:2 as he is, we cannot be happy bur by obeying his Commands, nor be unhappy in follow- 
ng chem : That our Nature is corrupted, our Mind depending on our Body, our Keaſon on our 
Senſes, and our Will on our Paſſions : That we are uncapable of performing what we plainly ſee 


ro be our Duty, and that we have need of a Redeemer. "There are yet many other Moral Prin- 


S 


ciples ; as, That Retirement and Penitency are to diminiſh our Union with ſenſible Ob- 
jets, and to increaſe that which we have with intelligible Goods, true Goods, and the Goods of 
the Mind : That we cannot enj redomont Fonodanns, without coctaning: Teva to them : That 
nothing muſt be ee Peotcipſes : That we muſt not for in this = v Tan 
But becauſe theſe lalt Principles depend on the former, and or of it 
ded depart non aderiadung ano oy If we orderly meditate upon thoſe 
much Care and Application as ſo | 
ſuch as follows from thoſe Principles, we compoſe a very certain Syſtem of Morals, and per- 
tefly agreeable with thar of the _ th not ſo large and r. HE 

I grant that in Moral Reaſonings it is not | 
ſome other Sciences; and that the Knowledge of Man bei | | 
will proceed far, many Learners make no conſiderable, es therein : will not conſult 
themſelves, to be ſenſible of the Weakneſs of their Nature ; The 


are ſoon. of interroga- 
ting the Maſter, who inwardly reaches them his Will , that is, the lmmorable and Eternal Laws, 
ons the true Principles of Morality : They cannot liſten with Pleaſure to him that yg.” ro 
their Senſes, who anſwers not according to their and flatters not their ſecret Pride 
have no Veneration for fuch W the Luſtre of which dazles not their Imagination, which are 
lowly nc'd, and never diſtinaly heard bur when the Creatures are filent : Bur they conſulr 
with Pleaſure and Reverence Ariftorle, Seneca, of ſotne new Philoſophers, who Reduce them. by 
oy Eun of their Words, by the Elegancy of their Expreſſions, or the Probability of thei 

eaſons. 

Since the Fall of our firſt Parents we eſteem nothing but what refers to the Preſervation of the 
Body, and the Conveniencies of Life ; and as we diſcover that ſort of Good by means of the 
Senles, ſo we endeavour to uſe them on all Occaſions. The Eternal Wiſdom, which is our true 
Lite, and the only Light that-can illuminate us, often ſhines bur upon the Blind, and ſpeaks bur to 
the Deaf, when it ſpeaks within the Receſfes of our Soul, becauſe we are for the mot part exer- 
cis'd abroad. And as we are continually putting Queſtions to the Creatures, to learn any News 
from them of the Good we are in ſearch of, it was requifite, as I have faid elſewhere, rhac this 
Wiſdom ſhould offer ir ſelf to our Senſes, yer without going out of our ſelves, that we might 
learn by ſenfible Words and convincing Examples, the way by eternal Happineſs. God pepoyet 
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loſophy, without approving of any thing he ſays, rill the Strength - 
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ly imprints on us a natural Love for him, that we may always love him ; yet by that ſame Mo- 


tion of Love we inceſſantly recede from him, -running with all the th he gives us to the 
finfible Good which he forbids us 10 love; and rherefore as he defires wethould love him, fo he 
muſt make himſelf ſenſible and offer himſelf before us, tb ſtop by the deleQation of his Grace all 
our reſtleſs Agitations, and begin our Care by Senſations or tisfaRtions, like to the preventing 
Pleaſures that had been the Original of our Diſcaſe. 

For theſe reaſons I pretend not that Men may eafily diſcover, by the th of their Mind, all 
the Rules of Morality nec to Salvation, and much leſs that they ſhould be able ro att accor- 
ding to their.Light ; for their Heart isftil} more corrupted than their Mind. Tonly fay, that if they 
admit nothing but evident Principles, and argue conſequently from them, they ſhall diſcover the 
1ame Truths that are taught us in the Goſpel : becauſe it is the fam: Wiſdom, which ſpeaks imme. 
diately,” and by ir ſelf, ro thoſe that diſcover the Truth in evident Reaſonings, and which ſpeaks 
in the Holy Scriptures to thoſe that underſtand them in their right ſenſe. | 

We.muſt therefore ſtudy Morality 'in the Goſpel, to ſpare our ſelves the trouble of Meditation, 
and to learn with certainty the Laws-and Rules-of our Life and Manners. As to thoſe who are 
not ſatisfied with a bare Certainty,- becauſe it only convinces fe ting, without enlightening it, 
they muſt meditate upon thoſe Laws, -and deduce them rom their natural Principles, that they 
may know evidently by Reafon'whar Faith has already taught them, with an abfolute Certainty. 
Thus they will convince themſelves, that the Goſpel is the moſt ſolid Book in the World, that 
Cliriſt perfe&tly knew the Diſorders and Diſtempers of Nature, that he has rettified and cured 
them in 2 mainer the moſt uſeful to us, and moſt worthy of himſelf, that can be conceived. 
Bur that the Light of Philoſophers is nothing but a dark Night and their moſt | maſgys Ver- 
tucs, an'"intolerable' Pride : In ſhort, that Arrftorle, Seneca, all the reft are but Men, to fay 
nothing worſe. | 


C H A P. VIE 
Of the Uſe. of the Firſt. Rude concerning particular Queſtions. 


LT 7 E have ſufficiently infiſted upon the general Rule of Method, more eſpecially regarding 
the Subje& of our Studies, and ſhewn, that Des Cartes has exaQily followed it in his Sy- 
ſtem of the World ; whereas 4r:ftatle and his ware jp > have not obſerved it. We proceed now to 
the particular Rules that are neceffary to reſolve all forts of Queſtions. 
he Queſtions that, may be formed upon all ſorts of SubjeQts are of ſo many Kinds, as that it 
is not cafe ro enumerate them. However I ſhall ſet down. the privagat. Sometimes we ſearch 
after the unknown Cauſes of ſome Effefts rhar are known, and after unknown Effects 
by known Cauſes. Fire burns and difiperes Wood, we enquire after the Cauſe of it. Fite con- 
its in a violent Motion of the fiery Particles; we defire to know what Effets that Motion is 
able to produce, 'wherher it may harden Clay, melt Iron, &c. | - 
Sometimes we ſezk the Nature of a thing by its Properties, and ſometimes its Properties by | 
its Nature, that is known to us. We know, 'or ſu *, that, Light is tranſmitted in a mc- © 
ment; and hoyrever, thar 'it is reflefted and colleted by;a concave Mirrour, ; ſo as ro conſume 
and melt the moſt folid Bodies” and we defign t: make; uſe of thoſe Properties to diſcover its 
Natnre. - On the cor we know, that all the Tpace that reaches from the Earth to the Hea _ 
vens, is full of Jirrfe Spherical and moſt moyable Bodies, which continually endeavour their re- 
moval from the'Sun : We defire to diſcover whether the endeavour of thoſe ſmall Bodies may 
be tranſmitted in an inſtant; whether being refleQted by a concave Glaſs, they muſt unite them- © 
falyes, and diffipate or melt the folideſt Bodigs.  .. | 1} 4 
metimes we enquire after all rhe Parts of the Whole, and ſometimes after the Whole by its 
Parts-- We fearch 'after all the unknown Parts of a Whole that is known, when we ſeek all. the 
Farr = Parts, of a Number, all the Roots of an tion, all the Right Angles of a Figure, Ee, 
And we enquire after an unknown Whole, all the Parts of which are known, when we ſeek the 
Sum of feyeral ner, the Area of many Figures, the Dimenſions of different Veſſels. Or we 
feek a Whole, one Part of which is known, and whoſe other Parts, though unknown, include ſome 
known Relation, with that which is unknown, as. when we ſeek what is that Number, one Part of 
which,” as 15, being known, makes with the other part the. balf, or the third of an- unknown 
Number; or when we ſeek an unknown Number equal to 15, and to the double of the Root of 
thar-unknown Number. AE Pe | 
Laſtly, We often enquire whether ſome things are equal, or like to others; and how much they 
are unequal or difterent: As when we defire to know whether Saturn is greater than Zupiter, and 
how much the former furpaſſes the latter: Whether the Air of Rem is hotter than that of London; 
and how many, degrees. 5 | AR De LY of + 1 
What is general in all ®»eſtions is, that they are formed fer.the; Knowledge: of ſome Truthsz 
and becauſe all Truths are Relations, it may generally. be {aid, that jp all Queſtions, we ſearch bats 
atter the Knowledge of ſome Relations, either berwixt things, or. berwixt Ideas, or betwixt things 
and their Ideas. gt 
There are Relations of ſeveral ſorts, as betwixt the. Nature of things, berwixt their Magnitudes, 
their Parts, their Attributes, their Qualitics, Effefts, Cauſes, Ec. but they may all be reduced 0 
two, 
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two, vis. to Relations of, Mygnirude and of Quality, comprehending under the former, all thoſe 
in which things are conſider'd as ſuceptible of more and leſs; and all the others utider the latter. 
So an it may be ſaid, that alt Queſtions tend to diſcover fome Relation, either of Magnitude or 
of Nualty. - 

The firlt and chicf Rule is, That we muſt very diſtinAly know the tate 6f the Queſtion to be 
reloly'd ; and have ſuch diftintt Ideas of irs Terms, that we may compare them rogether, aud 
diſcover their unknown Relations. ; 

We muſt then firſt very clearly perceive the unknown Relation enquired after, for 'tis plain, 
that if we have no certain Mark to diſtinguiſh it, when *tis ſought for, br when *tis found, our 
1abour will be truitleſs. 7 ; , 

Secondly, We muſt, as far as poſſible, make the Ideas which anſwer to the Terms of the ©e- 
ſton, diſtinet, by raking off their Equivocationz and make them clear, by conſidering them with 
all the poſſible Attention : for if thoſe Ideas are ſo confuſed and obſcure, as that we cannot make 
the neceſfary Compariſons, to diſcover the Relations we look. for, we are not yet in a ſtate of re- 
ſolving the Queſtion, 

Thirdly, We muſt conſider with all poſſible Attention, the Conditions expreſſed in the Queſtion, 
if any there be; fince without that we can bur confuſedly underſtand the ſtate of that Burſtion - 
beſides rhat the Conditions commonly trace out the way to reſolve it. So that when the ſtate of 
a Queſtion, and its Conditions are rightly underſtood, we not only know what we enquire after, 
bur alfo ſumerimes by what means it may he diſcovered. 

[. grant that Conditions are not exprel$'d in all Lueſtions, but then thoſe Queſtions are unde- 


terminate, and may refolved ſeveral ways; as when *ris required to find out a Square Number, a 


Triangle, &c. without ſpecifying any other particulars: Or it may be that the £xeriſt knows nor 
how to reſolve, or that he conceals them, in order to puzzle the Reſolver ; as when 'ris required 
to find out Two mean Proportionals betwixt Two Lines, without adding by the InterſeQion of the 
Circle and Parabo/z, or of the Circle and Ellipfis, &c. | 

And therefore *tis altogether neceſſary, that the diſtinguiſhing CharaQter of what is ſearched 
after, be very diſtinct, and not equivocal, or that it be only proper to the thing enquired; other- 
wiſe we could not tbe certain whether the £yeftion propoſed 15 reſolved. We muſt likewiſe care- 
fully ſeparate from the Lueſtion all the Conditons that make it intricate, and without which it 
fabfiſts entite ; becauſe thy NUnny divide the capacity 'of the Mind. Befides that we have 
_y 2 aiftin& perception 'sf the ſtate of the Queſtion, as Tong as the Conditions that attend it are 
uſeleſs. 
_ Suppoſe, for inſtance, a Queſtion were propoſed in theſe Words, to cauſe that a Man be- 
ſprinkled with ſome Liquors, and crowned Wha Gan of Flowers, be not able to reft, though 
he Tees nothing that is capable of moving him. We enquire whether the word Mar is Meta- 
phorical ; whether the word ay is equivocal , whether it telates to local Motions, or to P: as 
the laft words, 7hoagh he {tes nothing that 3s capable of moving bim, ſeem to hint: Laſtly, We 
muſt Enquire whether the ons, beſprinkled wit oſorte Lighters, and crowned with a Gar- 
land of Howers are eſſential. Laſtly, The ſtate of thar ridiculous and undeterminate Queſtion be- 
ing thus plainty known, *rwill be eafje to refolve it, by ſaying that we need but put a Man in a 
Ship, with the Conditions expreſſed in the DBueftion., "7 

The Skill of choſe that propoſe ſuch 10ns, is to join ſome Conditions to them, that ſeem 
neceſſary though they be not 10, thar the Mind of the Reſolver may be diyerted to things that 
are 45 Bog as to the Solution of it. As in this Weſlion, which Servant-Maids 0 ur 
to Children; I have feen, ſay they, Hunters, or rather Fiſhers, which carried with them what 
they could hot catch, and threw intro the Water what catch'dz the Mind being prep ed 
with the Ideas of Fiſhers that take Fiſh, cannot und the ſtate of that Fooliſh Bueſt:on, the 

| which comes from hence, that we think not that Huriters and Fiſhers, as 


whole Difticulty as 
well as other Men, 6ften Teck it their Cloaths ſome little Animals, which they throw away if 


they catch, and carry with them if they find them nor. Tens | 

Aenctiſcs Ul the Conditiots that are neceſſary to reſolve a Weſtion are not mention'd, which 
rakes them as hard as the expreſſing cf unſerviceable CharaQters, as in the following; to make 
a Man unmovable, without binding, or wounding him, or rather, by putting his little Finger in- 
to his Ear; ſo that he ſhall not be able ro Rir, until he takes his little Finger out of his Ear , that 
at firſt appears impoſſible, and "tis really 6 : for any one may walk having his Urttle Finger in his 
Ear z but there way bb Condition, which, if it were. exprel8'd, would remove the whole Difti- 
culry : for you heed biit make a_Mati etibrace a Bed-poſt, or ſomething like, and pur his little 
Finger into his Ear, ſo thar the Poſt be included between his Arm and Ear, it being plain he can- 
not {tit without taking out his Finger. It is not mentioned that there is yet ſomething -to be 
done, on purpoſe that the Mind ſhould not ſeek for, nor diſcover it. Bur thoſe that undertake 
the reſolving of ſuch ®wveftions, mult make all the Dueries that are requiſite, to underſtand the 


int wherein lies the Streſs of the Difficulty. | es 
Thoſe arbitrary 2eſtions appear to be fooliſh, and ate indeed fo in one Senſe, as far as no- 
thing is learn'd by their Solution. Howevet, they are not {6 different from natural Queſtions as 
may be imagin'd ; for both are reſolyed by a Method that is yery near the ſame. And as the Skill 
or Maliciouſneſs of Men, makes arbitrary Voefions intricate and difficult ; ſo natural EffeQts are. 
of themſelves ſurrounded vwirh Obſcurity atid Darkneſs, that muſt be diſſipated by the Attention 


of the Mind, and by Experiments, which ate a fort of Werres put to the Author of Nature's 
even 
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even as Equivocations, and uſeleſs Circumſtances are taken off from-arbitrary Weſt:ons, by the 
Skiltul £erics that are made to the Propofers. Let us explain theſe things methodically, aud in 


4 more ſerious and inſtrutting Manner. 
There afe rhany Bueſtions which appear difficult, becauſe they are not underſtood, which 


ſhould rather be raken for Ax:oms, that navy Gon Explication, than for true Lweſtions ;, tor ſome 
Propolicions which.are undeniable, when the Terms that compoſe them are rightly underſtood, 
not methinks be ranked in the Number of Queſtions. 7 
__ For Inftance, Ir is propoſed as a very difficult Queſtion, Whether the Soul be 1mmortal;, becauſe 
they who propoſe, or to reſolve it, do not diſtin&tly apprehend the Senſe of the Terms. 
For as the Words Soul and rmmortal fignitie difterent things, and that they &row not how to un- 
derſtand them, ſo they cannot tell whether the Soul is immortal, having no diſtintt Idea, either 
ot what they ask, or enquire after. | 

By the Word Soul may be underſtood a Subſtance that thinks, wills, feels, ©. or it may be 
taken for the Motion or Circulation of the Blood, and the Contiguration of the parts of che 
Body; and laſtly, tor rhe Blood it ſelf, and the Animal Spirits. Likewiſe by the Word immortal, 
we underſtand what cannot periſh by the ordinary Force of Nature, or what cannot be changed , 
or laſtly, what cannot be corrupted or diffipated, as a Vapour or Smoke. The Words Sou7 and 
immortal, being ſuppos'd rhus diſtinguiſhed into their ſeveral Significations, a very mean Atren- 
tion of the Mind will be'able to judge whether ſhe is immoral or not. 

Firſt, *ris plain that the Soul taken in the firſt Senſe, or for a thinking Subſtance, is immortal, 
if you explain immortal in the firlt Senſe, whar cannot periſh by the ordinary Force of Nature. 
fince *ris not conceivable, that any Subſtance ſhould be annihilated, but that ro conceive* rhe 
Fg of it, we muſt have Recourſe to the Omnipotence of God. | 

Secondly, The Soul is immottal, raking immortal in the third Senſe, for what canner be cor- 
rupted, nor reſolved into Vapour, or Smoke ,, fince *tis evident, that what cannot be divided imo' 
ſeveral Parts, cannot þe corrupted, nor reſolved into Vapours. 

Thirdly, The Sou/ is not immortal, taking it in the ſecond Senſe, for what is unchangeable, for 
we have convincing Proofs enow of the Alterations of our which feels one while Pain and 
another Pleaſure, which often defires ſome things which ſhe afterwards ceaſes to defire ; which 
is united to a Body from which ſhe may be ſeparated, Ec. 

If the Word Sox be taken in ſome other Senſe, it will be as eafie to perceive, whether ſhe is 
immoral, fixing a determin'd Senſe to in7S apr gg And therefore what makes ſuch Queſtions 
difficult, is, that they are not diftintly und , Or that the Words, ig which they are expreſs'> 
are equivocal ; fo that they rather need Explication than Proof. 

There are ſome Peo e ſo dull, and others ſo fanciful, as that they always take the Sow/ for 
ſome Configuration of the Parts of the Brain, and for the Motion of the Spirits. 'Tis indeed 
impoſſible to prove that the Soul is and unperiſhable in that Senſe, the contrary being 
evident : ſo thar this is not a Lueſtion difficult ro be reſolved, but a Propofition which 'tis nor 
eafie ro make ſome people apprehend, becauſe have not the ſame Ideas as we, and that 
they labour all they can not to have them, and to blind themſelves. 

hen we are asked, whether the Soul is immortal, or any other Queſtion whatſoever z we muſt 
firft rake off the Equivocation of Words, and know in what Senſe they are underſtood, that we 
may diſtin&ly conceive the State of the Queſtion. If thoſe that propoſe it are ignorant of the 
Signification, we mult put Lwerres to them, in order to illuminate and determine them. If by theſe 
Queries we diſcover, that their Ideas are not agreeable with ours, 'tis in vain.to anſwer them ; 
for to anſwer one who imagines that a Defire, for inſtance, is nothing but the Motion of ſome 
{mall Particles call'd Spirits; that a Thought is but a Trace or an Image, which the ObjeQts or 
thoſe Spirits have left in the Brain; and that all the Reaſonings of Men confiſt bur in the 'various 
Siruation of ſome little Cotpuſcles, which diſpoſe themſelves differently in the Head ; to anſwer 
him, I fay, that the Soul taken in his Senſe 1s immoral, is to deceive him, or to appear ridicu- 
lous to him, but to tell him that ſhe is mortal, is, in ſome Senſe, to confirm him in a very 
dangerous Errour: we muſt then reply nothing at all, but only vour to make him retire 
into himſelf, that he may receive the ſame Ideas that we have from him who is only able to 
enlighten him. | 

'Tis likewiſe a Nueſt:on which ſeems pretty difficult, To know whether Beaſts have a Soul, how- 
ever the Equivocation ap hap er oft, it is ſo far from being hard, that thoſe who ſuppoſe they have 
one, and thoſe that think they have none, are ignorantly at bottom of the ſame Opinion. 

The Sow/ may be taken for ſomething Corporea/, diſperſed through all the Body, which gives 
it Lite and Motion or elſe for ſomething Spiritza/. Thoſe thar pretend Beaſts have no Soul, 
underftand it in the ſecond Senſe; for never any Man denied that there is in Animals ſomething 
Corporea/, which is the Principle of their Lite or Motion; fince it cannot be denied even of 
Watches. On the contrary, Thoſe who aſſert that Beaſts have Souls, underſtand it in the firſt 
Senſe; tor few believe them endued with a Spiritzal and Indiviſible Soul: ſo that both Peripate- 
11:ks and Cartefians believe that Beaſts have a Soul, or a Corporea/ Principle of their Motion, and 
both think they have none, or thar there's nothing in them Spiritual, and Indivijible. 

And theretore the Ditterence berwixt the Paripareticks and Carreſtans conſiſts not in that the 
former believe Bealts have a Soul, and the /atter deny it ; but only in that the Ariflotelians think 
that Beaſts are capable of Pain and Pleaſure, of perceiving Colours, hearing Sounds, and of all 
the other Senſatiovs and Paſſions of Men; whereas the Carre/ians are of a contrary Opinion. 

; The 


———— 


CY a 

Chap. VII. The Search after Truth. 

The latter diſtinguiſh the Word Senſation, to take off the Equivocation. For inftance, They 
lay that when one is too near the Fire, the Parts of Wood {ſtrike againſt his Hand, vibrate the 
Fibres z which Vibration is communicated to the Brain, and determines the Animal Spixirs cou- 
rained in it to diſperſe through the ourward Parts of the Body, in ſuch a_manner as is fir to 
make them {ſhrink 1n, or withdraw; « They agree that all thoſe rhings, or the like, may poſfhbly 
be tound in Animals, and that they attually are, as being Properties of Bodies : Aud the Peripa- 
telicks ditſent nor from it. | =o 

The Carte/rans add, that the Percuſſion or Vibration of the Fibres of the Brain in Men, is 
attended with a Senſation of Heat, and that the courſe of the Animal Spirics to the Hgart, and 
other V1/cere, is accompanied with a Paſhon of Hatred, or Averſion z which Senſe and Paſkon 
of the Soul ey deny to be in Beaſts, whereas the Peripateticks afſert, that Brute Animals fee! 
thar Heat as well as we do; that they have, as we, an Averfion to what is uneafie to them; and ge- 
nerally, that they are capable of all our tions and Paſhons. The Carteftars do not think 
thac Beaſts are ſenſible of Pleaſure or Pain, nor that they love or hate any thing ; becauſe they 
admir nothing in them but what is material, and believe not that Senſations and Paſſions may be 
Properties of any Matter whatſoever. On the contrary ſome Peripateticks eſteem Matter capable 
ot Seafation and Paſſion, when *tis extremely ſubtle and refined, that Beaſts may feel, by means 
of the Animal Spirits, that is to ſay, of a very ſubtle and fine Matter ; and that our | is ſul: 
ceptible of Senfarion and Paiſion, only becauſe ſhe is united to ſuch a Matter. 

And theretore to reſolve that Queſtion, Wherber Beaſts bave a Soul, we muſt retire within our 
felves, and confider with all poſſible Attention our Idea of Matter: it we can conceive that Mat- 
rer ſo and fo tigur'd, as {quare, round, oval, &'. is ſome Pain, Pleaſure, Heat, Colour, Odour, 
Sound, &c. then we may aflert that the Soul of Beaſts, though never ſo material, is however 
capable of Senſe; but it we cannot conceive it, we mult not afſert it; for we muſt aſſure no 
farther than we can conceive. And likewiſe if we conceive that Matter toſs'd and extremely agi- 
tated upwards, downwards, in a Circular, Spiral, Parabolical, EViprick Line, &'c. is any thing 
bt Love, Hatred, Joy, Sorrow, Ec. We may ſay that Beaſts have the fame Paſſions as we, bur it 
we appechend it not, we muſt not ſay it, unleſs we will ſpeak without underſtanding our ſelves. 
But: I am ſure no Motion of Matter will ever be miſtaken for Love, or Joy, by him that ſhall 
cancly think upon it; So that to reſolve that Queſtion, Whether Beafls have Senſe, we need 
only take oft Equivocation, as thoſe that are called Carre/tans uſe to do ; for then that Queſtion - 
ivill be made io fimple and eafie, as to be reſolved with a lictle Attention. . 


'Tis true that St. Auſtin ſuppoſing, according to the common. prejudice of Mankind, that 71s. 4. de 
Beats bore a Soul hy wh he _—— as far as I can ive, _—_— iu never oly _—_ & 
examind it.in his Works : this great y, perceiving that it is contradictory to fay, . that 9 Or 
. | _ Ec. is material, believed that the Soul of Beaſts + per wrrg 
was really. ſpiritual and indivifible. He oF jon by very evident Reaſons, that a Soul, or whatever zate Anime 

Defire, &% 


a Soul, or-a Subſtance which thinks, feels deſires, 


has Senſe, Imagination, Fear, . mult needs be opicitang, but I never obſerved that he v& alios. 
roduc'd my to maintain that Beaſts have Souls. even cares not to prove ir, becauſe 
tis likely that ſcarce any body doubted of it in his time. | 


There being now Men, who endeavour wholly to free themſelves of their Prejudices, and 
call in Queſtion all Opinions that are not grounded upon clear demonſtrative Reaſonings: ir has 
been call'd into doubt, whether Animals have a Soul ſuſceptible of the ſame Senſations and 
Paſſions as ours ; however there are ſtill ſeveral Defenders of the ancient Prejudices, who pre- 
m__p prove that Beaſts feel, will, think, and argue, even as we do, though in a more im- 
Pc manner. . * 

Dogs, ſay they, know their Maſters, love them, and patiently bear the Bloys they receive from 
them, as judging it their beſt intereſt not ro forſake them; bur as to Strangers, they hate them 
ſo much as not to away with their Flatterings. All Animals love their Young; Birds, which build 
their Neſts in the extremities of the a 21g ſufficiently ſhew, that they are afraid leſt ſome 
Creature ſhould devour them : They judge thoſe Branches too weak to bear their Enemies, thou 
ſtrong enough to ſupport borh their Young and their Neſts. Even Spiders, and the vileſt Inc 

ive ſome Intimations of an Intelligence that animates them : For one cannot bux wonder at the 
condutt of a little Beaſt, which tough it be blind, yet finds means to trapan in its Nets, others 
that have Eyes and Wings, and are fo bold as to atrack the biggeſt Animals we ſee. 

1 grant that all the tions thar Beaſts perform are certain indications of an Intelligence ; for 
whatever is regular demonſtrates it. A Watch ſhews the ſame; fois impoſſible Chance ſhould 
have compoled its Wheels, but an underſtanding Agent muſt have ordered irs Motions. We 
plant a Sced invertes, the Roots that were upward fink down into the Ground of themſelves, 
and the Seminal Nib that was turn'd downwards endeavours to alter its Poſition, to break out: 
That intimates an Intelligence. That Plant produces Knots at cegtain Diſtances, to ftrenghen it 
ſelf; it covers its Seed with a Skin that preſerves it, and ſurrounds it with Prickles to defend it: 
This {till deiivtes an Intelligence. In ſhort, whatever we ſee done, either by Plants or by Animals, 
undoubtedly denotes an underſtanding Agent. All the crue Carre/ians agree to it, bur they make 
DiſtinQions, ro take away as much as poſhble, the Equivocation of Words. 

The Motions of Bcaſts and Plants intimate an Intelligence, bur that Intelligence is not Matter, 
and is much diſtinguiſhed from Beaſts, as that which diſpoles the Wheels of a Watch is diſtinguith- 
ed from the Watch it elf. For that mY Being ſeems infinitely Wiſe, Powerful; and infinitely 


the ſame who has ftamed us in our Mother's Womb, and affords us a growth to which all the 
ul attempts 
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attempts of our Mind 4nd Will cannot add ſo much as a Span. And therefore there is in Beafts | 
neither Underſtanding nor Soul, in the ſenſe thoſe Words are commonly raken. They ear with | 
bur pleaſure, they cry without Pain, they grow without being conſcious of it, they neither defire, 
nor tear, nor know any thing z and it they a& in ſuch a manner as intimares an Intelligence, ir js 
becauſe God having made them tor a certain time, he has framed their Body in fuch a manner | 
as that they machinally, and without Fear, ſhun whatever is able to deftroy them. Otherwite | 
't mult be ſaid, that there is more Underſtanding in the ſmalleſt Infect, or even in a little Seed, | 
than in the moſt Ingenious Man; it being certain that there are in them more ditterent Parts, 
and regylar Motions, than we are able to know. | 

. But as Men are ufed to confound all things, and'itnagine that their Soul produces in their Bo- 
dics moſt or all the Motions and Changes which befal it, they fix to the Word Sou/ the wrong Idea 
of Former and Preſerver of the Body. So that thinking that their Soul produces in them wharever 
is abſolurely requiſite to the Preſervation of their Life, though ſhe knows not ſo much as the Con- 
texture of the Body which ſhe animartes, they judge that there muſt needs be a Soul in Beaſts, ro 
produce all the Motions and Changes which befall them, becauſe they are ſo like thoſe which oc- 
cur in us. For Beaſts are begot, fed, ftrengthened, as our coo they ear, drink, ſleep, as we,do; 
becauſe we are altogether like them, as to our Body : the only Di 


ifference berwixt us and them con- 

kiting in this, that we have a Soul, and they have none. But our Soul frames not our Body, di- 
reſts not our Aliments, and gives no Motion and Heart to our Blood. She feels, wills, argues, 
and animares the Body, as to the Senſations and Paſſions that relate to it : but not by diſperſing 
ner {clt through our Members, to communicate Senſe and Lite to them ; for our Body can receive 
nothing of what belongs to the Mind. Thence *tis plain, that the Reaſon why we cannot reſolve 
{everal Queſtions, proceeds from our not diſtinguiſhing, and even from our not thinking to diſtin- 
guith the different fignifications of a Word. | 

Tis rrue, that we diſtinguiſh ſometimes, but we do it ſo ill, that inſtead of raking off the Equi- 
vocation of Words by our Diſtinttions, we make them more perplexed and dark. For inſtance, 
when we are asked, whether the Body lives, how it lives, and in what manner the Rational Sout 
animates it. Whether the Animal Spirits, the Blood, and other Humours live; whether the Teeth, 
the Hair, and the Nails are animated, Ec. we diſtinguiſh the Words, /rve and be animated, in 
tiving or being animated with a Rational, with a Senfu ve, or with a Vegetatroe Soul. But that 
DiſtinQtion is only fit to perplex the Qneſtion, for thoſe Words want an Explanation themſelves , 
and perhaps the two laſt, Vegeratrve and Sen/itrve, are inexplicable and inconceivable in the Senſe 
they are commonly underſtood. 

If we defire to tix a clear and diſtin& Idea to the Word Life, we may fay, That the Life of the 
Soul is the Knowledge of Truth, and the love of Good ; or rather, that her Thougns are her Life, 
and that the Lite of the Body confiſts in the Circulation of the Blood, and the juft Proportion 
and Mixture of Humours, or rather, that the Life of the Body is ſuch a Motion of its as is 
fir for its Preſervation. The Ideas fix'd to the Word Life being thus made plain, it will evident- 
ly appear, Fir/t, That the Soul cannot communicate her Life to the Body, fince ſhe cannot make 
it think. Second/y, That ſhe cannot give it the Life by which ir is fed, grows, Ec. fince ſhe knows 
not ſo much as what is requiſite ro digeft our Aliments. Th:rd/y, That ſhe cannot make it feel, 
fince Matter is incapable of Senſation, &c. Thus all other* ons concerning that SubjeQ, 
may be reſolved wirhout Trouble; provided the Words, in which they are expreſs'd, excite clear 
ideas; for if they raiſe confuſed and dark, it is impoſhble to folve them. 

In the mean while, *tis not always abſolutely neceſſary to have Ideas that perfeftly repreſent 
thoſe things, the Relations of which we defire t6 examine. Ir is often ſufficient to have but an 
initial or imperte&t Knowledge of them, becauſe we ſeck not always exatly to know their Re- 
larions. I fhall explain this more at large. 

There are Truths or Relations of two Toes ſome are exattly known, and others but imper- 
fectly. We exactly know the Relation betwixt fuch a Square, and ſuch a _—_ but have only 
an imperfect Knowledge of the Relation betwixt I ondor and Terk. We know that ſuch a Square 
is equal to ſuch a 1r:ang/e, double or treble of it, Ec. but we only know that London is big- 
ger than Tort, without knowing preciſely how much. 

Moreover there are infinite Degrees of ImperfeQion in Knowledge; and no Knowledge is imper- 
fect, but in reference to a more perfett. For Inſtance, We know that Longer is bigger than Lin- 
coli's Inn Yields, and that Knowledge is only imperteCt, in Relation to another more exatt, by 
which we might accurately know, how much London is larger than that open place contained in it. 

There are therefore ſeveral ſorts of Queſtions. Firſt, There are ſome in which we ſeek a per- 


*tect Knowledge of all the exatt Relations of two or ſeveral things betwixt each other. 


Secondly, There are fome in which we ſearch after the perfett Knowledge of ſome exaQt Re- 
lativa berwixt two or ſeveral things. 

Ihird/y, There are ſome in which we enquire after the perfet Knowl of ſome Relation 
nearly approaching to the exact Relation, thar js berwixt two or more ſeveral thi 

F-171bly, There are fome in which ve are content ro find a general and indefinite Kelation. 

13 evident, Firſt, That to reſolve the Queſtions of the Firſt ſort, and perte&tly ro know all 
the exact Relations of Magnitude and Quality berwixt two or more things; we muſt have diſtinct 
Ideas periettly repreſenting them, and compare them together in all the poſhble manners. We 
may, tor Inftance, reſolve all rhe Queſtions that rend ro diſcover the exa& Relations betwixt 2 
ayd 8, becauſe both Numbers being accurately known may be compared together, as much as is 

neceſ- 
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neceſſary to know the exaCt Relations of their Magnitude and Quality. We may know that 8 i3 
4 times 2, and that 8 and 2 areceven, but not ſquare Numhers. 

"Tis plain, Secondly, That to reſolve Queſtions of the ſecond ſort, and accurately to know.ſome 
Relation.of Magnitude or 2a/ity, which is betwixt two or more things ; *tis nece{fary and ſuffici- 
ent diſtinctly ro know thoſe Faces by which they muſt be compared, to diſcover the enquired 
Relation. For Inſtance, to reſolve ſfach Lueſtions as tend to diſcover ſome exaQt Relations be- 
ewixt 4 and 16, as that 4 and 16 are even and ſquare Numbers, ir's ſufficient exaQtly to. know 
that 4 and 16 can be divided into equal parts withour FraQtions, and that both are the produtt of 
a Number multiplied by it ſelf; and 'tis ro no purpoſe to examine what is their true Magnitude : 
Ir being plain, that to now the exaCt Relations of Quality betwixt things, a diſtinct Idea of their 
Quality 1s ſufficient, without rhinking on their Magnirude ; and that to know the exatt Relations 
ot Magnitude, we need not ſearch atter the true Quality, an accurate Knowledge of their Mag- 
nitude a,» that is required. | 

Thirdly, 

Relation very near approaching the exa&t Relation that is betwixt two or ſeveral things ; it is 
enough nearly to know the Faces by which they muſt be compared, to diſcover the Relation re- 
quired, whether it be ot Magnitude or Quality. For Inſtance, I may evidently know that the v > 
1s greater than 2, becauſe I may very near know the true Magnitude of the v 8; bur I cannor dit- 
pe _ouy much rhe v 8 is greater than 2, becauſe I cannot exaftly find out the true Magnitude 
of the vV 8. | 

Laſtly, 'Tis evident that to reſolve the Queſtions of the fourth ſort, or to diſcover general and un- 
definite Relations, ir is enough to know things in a manner propotion'd to rhe need we fthd in of 
comparing them together, to find out the required Relation. So that 'tis not neceſlary to the Solu- 
tion of all ſorts of Queſtions, to have very diſtin Ideas of their Terms, or pertettly ro know the 
ings expreſſed by thoſe words. But our knowledge muſt be the more exa&t, as the Relations 
we ſearch after are more accurate and numerous: For as we have ſaid in imperfect Queſtions, im- 
pertect Ideas of the things conſider'd are ſufficient to reſolve them ey, that is, as far as they 
reach. And _ Queſtions may be reſolved even without diſtint Idea of their Terms ; as 
when we are ask'd whether Fire is capable of melting Salt, hardning Clay, reſolving Lead into Va- 
pours, and the like, we underſtand y thoſe Queſtions, and may very well ſolve them, though 
we have no diſtin&tTdea of Fire, Salr, Clay, Ec. Becauſe the Querifts only defire to know, whe- 
ther we are aſcertained: by ſenfible Experiments that Fire uces thoſe Effects. And therefore 
may receive a fatistattory Anſwer, by a knowledge drawn from the Senſes. 


CHA P. VIIL 
An Application of the other Rules to particular Queſtions. 


Ueſtions are of two ſorts, ſome are ſimple and others cqmpound. The former may be ſolved 

by the bare Attention of the Mind to the Ideas of the words, in which they are expreſſed : 

bur the Solution of the latter muſt he perform'd by comparing them to a third or to many other 

Ideas. We cannot find out the unknown Relations that are expreſs'd in the Terms of a Queſtion, 

by immediately comparing the Ideas of thoſe Terms, ſince they can neither be joined nor compa- 

ted. We muſt then have one or ſeveral mean Ideas, that we = make ſuch Compariſons, as are 

neceſſary to diſcover thoſe Relations; taking a ſpecial Care that thoſe mean Ideas be the more cleat 
and diſtin, as the Relations enquired after are more exatt and numerous. 

That Rule is but a Conſequence of the firſt, but of an equal importance with it. For if ex- 
4Qly to know the Relation of the things _—_ it is neceſſary to have clear and diſtinQ Ideas 
of them : Ir plainly follows from the ſame Reaſon, that we muſt have an accurate knowledge 
of the mean by which we intend to make our Compariſons ; fince we muſt diſtinctly know 
the Relation of meaſure with each of the things meaſured, ro find out their Relations. I ſhall 
give ſome Inſtances of it. | 

When we put a piece of Cork, or ther ſmall and light Veſſel, in the Water, with a Load- 
ws in it, Md offer to ere bdr-a Pole of _— the _ oo - "_ Ma dg we 

in our Hands, we preſently perceive that the former Load-ſtone flies ast it were 
driven by a violent Winl. Tis requir'd to diſcover the Cauſe of that Effett. 

Tis plain that to render a Reaſon of the Motion of that Load-ſtone, it is not ſufficient to know 
the Relations it has to the other ; for we might perfectly know them all, and yet not underſtand 
how two Bodies could repel each other without meeting. 

We muſt therefore examine what are the Things which we diſtinftly conceive capable, accord- 
ing to the Courſe of Nature, of moving Bodies , ,for 'tis requir'd to find out the narural Cauſe of 
the Motion of a Load-ſtone, which is certainly a Body. And therefore we muſt not have re- 
courſe to any Quality, Form, or Being, which by a clear as => we cannot conceive capable of 
moving Bodies ; neither muſt we aſcribe their ro an underttanding Agent, fince we are not 
alſur'd that Intelligences are rhe ordinary Cauſes of the natural Motions of Bodies, and know not 
lo much as whether they can prodice Morion. 

inly know that ir is a natural Law, that Bodies ſhould move each other when they 


We pla 
meet ; We muſt then endeavour to explain the Motion of the Load-ſtone, by the Means of ſome 
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t clearly appears that to reſolve the Queſtions of the third ſort, or to know ſome 
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concurrent Body. *Tis true that ſomething belides a Body may move it z but as long as we have 
no diſtin Idea of that Thing, we muſt nor admir it as a proper Means to diſcover whar is fearch- 
ed after, nor to explain it to others; tor to contrive a Cauſe which none clearly conceives, is nor 
ro give account of an Effect. We muſt not then trouble our ſelves to enquire whether there is, of 
is not any other natural Cauſe of the Motion of Bodies, beſides the mutual Impulſe; bur rather 
por that there is none, and attentively conſider what Bodies may meet with, and move thar 
Load-ſtone. nk. 

We preſently fee thar it is not mov'd by the Magnet we keep in our Hands, fince it touches it 
nct ; but becauſe *ris mov'd only when that Magnet is brought near it, and that ir moves not of ir 
ſelt, we muſt infer that ir is moy'd by ſome ſmall Efluviums, or little Bodies, that proceed trom 
that Magnet, and are driven to the other LoadRone. 

To diicover thoſe Corpuſcles, we muſt not open our Eyes, nor nearly conſider that Magnet ; 
for our Senſes might impoſe upon our Reaſon, and make us judge that nothing proceeds our of it, 
becauſe we perceive it not. Perhaps we ſhould not reflett that we ſee not the molt imperuous 
Winds, nor ſeveral other Bodies that produce very ſurprizing Effects : We mult then keep clole to 
that clear and intelligible Means, and caretully examine all the Eftetts of a Load-ſtone, ro diſco. 
ver how that Magnet may continually vent ſo many little Bodies, without diminiſhing , tor the 
Experiments we thall make will diſcover, that the ſmall Particles that evaporate at one fide, im- 
mediately re-enter through another ; and will ſerve to explain all the Difficulties thar may be ob- 
jetted againſt the Method of ſolving this Queſtion. But ic muſt be obſerv'd, that this Medium 
muſt not be forſaken, though we ſhould not be able to anſwer ſome Objettions proceeding trom 
vur Ignorance in ſeveral things. | 

If we defire not to examines why Load-ſtones remove from each other when their Poles of the 
ſame Name are in Oppoſition to each other, but rather why they approach and endeavour to unite 
together when the North Pole of one is oppoſite to the South Pole of the other, the Queſtion will 
be more difficult, and one Medium alone will not be ſufficient to reſolve it, for it is not enough 
exattly to know the Relations betwixt the Poles of thoſe two Load-ſtones, nor ro have recourſe 
to the Medium propos'd in the fore-going Queſtion ; for that Means ſeems only fit to hinder the Et- 
tect, whereof the Caule is wat go tor : Neither muſt we | es any of thole Things that are not 
clearly known to be the natural and ordinary Cauſes of Corporeal Motion , nor evade the Diffi- 
culty of the Queſtion, by the rambling and uncertain Notion of an Occuit Quality in Load-ftones, 
by which they attraUQ each other ; for the Mind cannot conceive any ſuch Az7rattion in Bodies. 

The Impenetrability of Bodies plainly convinces us, that Motion may be communicated by Im- 
pulſion; and Experience evidently =_ that it is communicated that way : But there is no Rea- 
ſon, nor Experiment. that clearly dem tes the Motion of Artraftion ; for when the true and 
certain Cauſe of the Experiments, which are alledg'd to prove that ſort of Motion, is-found our, 
it is viſible that what appear'd to be done by Arrrafton, is produc'd by Impulſion. We myſt not 
therefore inſiſt or auy other Communicatioh of Motion but that effected by Impul/ion, fince this 
Way is ſure, and undeniable ; whereas all the others imaginable have at leaft ſome Obſcurity in 
them. But though it might be demonſtrated, that mere < real Things have ſome other Pri 
ciples of Motion befides the Concourſe of Bodies, this might not however be —_— rejected, 
but muſt rather be inſiſted upon preferably to'all others, it the moſt clear, and moſt evident y 
and appearing ſo undeniable, that we may confidently affert, that it has always been receiv'd by 
all Sttns and Apes in the World. 


Experience ſhews, that a Load-ftone, freely ſwimming upon the Water, draws towards that | 


which we keep in our Hands when their difterent Poles are oppoſite to each other , we muſt then 


conclude, rhat the Load-ſtone upon the Water is driven to it. But as the Magnet we hold cannor | 


drive the orher, ſeeing this other approaches it, and that the free Load-ſtone only moves at the Pre- 


— —_— 


ſence of the other Magnet, *tis plain that to reſolve this Queſtion by the receiv'd Principle of the 


Communication of Motions, we muſt have recourſe to two Means at leaſt. - 
The Load-ſtone c approaches the Magnet C, and 
therefore the ſurrounding Air drives it, fince no 


Load-ſtone c moves not, except at the Preſence of 
the Magnet C; and therefore the Magnet C muſt 
needs determine the Air, to drive the Load-ſtone c; 
that's the ſecond Means. *Tis evident theſe rwo 
Means are _ neceſſary : So that now the 
whole Difficulty contiſts in joining thoſe two Means 
together ; which may be done two ſeveral Ways ; 
cither beginning by ſomething known in the Air, 
that encompalles the Load-ſtone c z or by ſome- 
thing known in the Magnet C. 

It we know that the Parts of the Airfare in per- 
perual Agitation, as thoſe of all fluid Bodies uſe 
to be, we ſhall not doubt but they continually 
— Afirike againſt the Load-itone c, which they ſur- 
S——== round ; but becauſe they ſtrike it equally on all 

———= ſides, they impel it one way no more than another, 
As 


other Body can do it; that's the firſt Means. The - 
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; they ſtand onend, and ſhut them out'another way : So that we muſt nor 
; ference betwixt the Pores of the Load-ſtone, for 1t may be explain'd in ſeveral manners, and the 
' only Difficulty conſiſts in chuſing the beſt. 


Chap. VI. The Search after Truth: | 
as long as there is an cqual Quantity of Air on all fides. Ir being ſo, *ris eafie to judge that the 


Magnet C: hinders, leſt there ſhould be as much Air towards a as towards b, which cannot he done . 


hut by its diffuſing ſome orher Corpulcles betwixt C and c, and therefore thete exhale ſuch Particles 
vut of both Load-ſtones, which filling up that Space, and carrying away the Air abour a, make 
the Load-ſtone c leſs prefs'd on that fide than on the other z and it muſt by conſequence approach 
= Magnet C, fince all Bodies move towards the fide on which there is the leaſt Preflure or Re- 
h{t1nce. / 

Bur if in the Load-ſtone c, abour the Pole 4, there were not many Pores fie to receive the ſmall 
Parricles {treaming out of the Pole B of the Magner C, and too ſmall to admit thoſe of the Air, 


_ *ris plain that thoſe ſmall Particles being more agirated than the Air, fince they are to chaſe ir 


trom berwixt the Load-ſtones, they would drive the Load-ſtone c, and remove it from the Map- 
ner C: Theretore, fince the Load-ſtone c OO to, or removes from the Magnet C, accord 
ing as they are oppos'd by different or the ſame Poles, we muſt needs infer that the Poles « and 5 
oi the Load-ſtone c are tull of different Pores ; otherwiſe, the ſmall Particles ifluing out of «he 
Magnet C could not have a free Paſſage, withour impelling the Load-ſtone c ar the fide a, nor 


would they repel it at the fide 6. Whar I fay of one of theſe Load-ſtones, muſt be underſtood of 


the other. 

Tis plain that we always learn ſomething by that Method of Arguing from clear Ideas, and un- 
deniable Principles : For we have diſcover'd that the Air which environs the Load-ſtone c, was 
driven trom thence by Corpuſcles perpetually flowing our of the Pores of both Load-ſtones ; which 
Corpuſcles find! a tree Paſſage at one fide, bur are ſhut out at the other. If we delir'd nearly to 
diſcover the Bigneſs and Figure of the Pores of the Load-ftone through which thoſe Particles pals, 
we ought to make other Experiments ; but that would lead us to Subjets which we intend not to 
trear ot. The Curious may conſult des Cartes's Principles of Philoſophy : I only obſerve, as an 


. | Anſwer to an Objettion which will preſently be made againſt this Hypothefis ; that is, Why thoſe 


ſmall Particles cannot re-enter through the Pores from whence they came ? That beſides that the 
Pores of the Load-ftones may be ſuppos'd to be wrought like the Channelling of a Screw, which 
may pruduce the propos'd Eft ; it may be ſaid likewiſe, that the ſmall Branches, of which thoſe 
Pores are made, 6 one way to obey and yield to the Motion of opening Particles ; whereas 

be ſurpriz'd at this Dit- 


[t we had endeavour'd to reſolve the fore-mention'd Queſtion, beginning with the Corpuſcles 


- that are ſuppos'd to ſtream out of the Magnet C, we ſhould have found the ſame ; and likewiſe 


diſcover'd that Air is compos'd of an infinite Number of Parts that are in a perpetual Motion, with- 
out which it would be impoſlible thar the Load-ſtone c could approach the Magnet C. I infiſt nor 
on the Explication of this, becauſe there is no Difficulty in ir. 

Here follows a Queſtion more compound and complicate than the fore going 3 for the Solution 
of which, *ris nec to make uſe of may Rules. *Tis ask'd,- Which may be the Natural and 
Mechanical Cauſe of the Motion of our Members. 

The Idea of Natural Cauſe is clear and diſtint when underſtood, as I have explain'd it in the 
ſormer Queſtion : But the Words, Motion of our Members, are equivocal and confus'd, becauſe 
there are ſeveral ſuch Motions ; ſome being Voluntary, others Natural, and others Convulfive. 
There are alſo different Members in the Humane Body , and therefore, according to the firſt Rule, 
I muſt ask, Of which of theſe Motions the Cauſe is requir'd from me? But it the Queſtion be 
left undetermin'd, and to my Diſcretion, I examine it atter this manner. 

I artentively conſider the Properties of thoſe Mctions , and diſcovering at firſt that Voluntary 
Motions are ſooner pertorm'd- than Coors, & infer that their Cauſe is different, and therefore 
that I may and mult examine the Queſtion by Parts, for it ſeems to require a long Diſcuſſion. 

I reſtrain then my ſelf to confider only Voluntary Motions , and becauſe ſeveral of our Members 
are employ'd about them, I content my ſelf for the preſent with the Conſideration of the Arm. 
I obſerve that it is compos'd of ſeveral Muſcles, which are moſt or all in Aion when we raiſe 
{o:nething from the Ground, or remove it from one place to the other : But I only infiſt upon one, 
being willing to ſuppoſe that the others are very near faſhion'd after the ſame manner. I inform 
my ſelf of its Texture and Shape by ſome Book of Anatomy, or rather by the ſenfible Sight of its 
Fibres and Tendons, which I cauſe to be difſeted in my preſence, by ſome skilful Anatomiſt, to 
whom [I pur all the Queries which, in the ſequel, may exhibit ro my Mind a Medium to find out 
what I ſeek tor. 

After ſuch a ſerious Conſideration, I cannot doubt but the Principle of the Motion of my Arm 
depends on the ContraQtion of its Muſcles which compoſe ir. I am likewiſe content, leſt I ſhould 
puzzle my ſelf with too many Difficulties, to ſuppoſe, according to the common Opinion, that 
this ContraCtion is perform'd by the Animal Spirits, which filling up the Ventricle of thoſe Muſ- 
cles, may cauſe their Extremities to come nearer. Now the whole Queſtion concerning Voluntary 
Motion 1s reduc'd to this Point, How the ſmall Quantity of Animal Spirits tebich are contain'd in 
our Arm, nay at the Command of the Will, ſo ſuddenly ſwell the Muſcles, as to afford a ſufficient 
Strength to hi t up in Hundred Weight, or more. + 12 

Upon an attentive Reflexion thereupon, the firſt Means that offers it ſelf to the Imagination, 
is commonly that of a quick and violent Fermentation, like to that of Gun-powder, or of ſome 
Liquors fil'd with Volatile Salr, when they are _ with others that are Acid, or full | a a; 
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fixed Salt. A ſinall quantity of Gun-powder is able, when Kkindled, to raiſe not only an Hun- 
dred Weight, bat even a Tower, and a Mountain. Earthquakes, thar overthrow Cities, and 
{hake whole Countries, proceed from Spirits kindling under the Ground, almoſt as Gun-powder. 
So thar fuppoling in the Arm ſuch a Cauſe of rhe Fermenration and Dilaration of the Spirits, ir 
may be look'd upon as the Principle of that Force, by which Men perform 1o ſudden and violent 
Motions. 

Bur as we ought to miſtruſt thoſe Means that are offer'd to the Mind by the Senſes, and of 
which we have no clear and evident Knowledge, fo we muſt not eafily admit this , tor it js not 
{ufficient to give an Account of the Strength and Qnickneſs of our Motions, by a Compariſon : 
For this is both a confus'd, and imperfect Account z becauſe we are here to explain a volunta- 
ry Motion, and Fermentation is not fo. The Blood is exceedingly fermented in Fevers, and we 
Cannot Hinder it : The Spirits are inflam'd and agitated in the Brain, but we cannot rule their 
Agiration, nor leſſen it by our Defire. When a Man moves the Arm ſeveral Ways, a Thouſand 
Fermentations, great uy ſmall, ſwift and flow, ought to begin, and {what is harder to cx- 
mlain) to end likewiſe in a Moment, as often and as ſoon as it is dehir'd, it this Hyporhefis 
were true. Beſides, Thoſe Fermentarions ought not to diſſipate all their Matter, bur need al- 
wavs be ready to take Fire. When a Man has walk'd Twenty Miles, how many Thouland times 
inuſt the Muſcles, employ'd in wee have been fill'd and empty'd ; and what a vaſt quantity 
of Spirits would be requir'd, if Fermenration ſhould diſhpate and deaden them fo often? And 
thereſore _ Suppoſirion is inſutficient ro explain ſuch Morions of our Body as entirely depend 
upon our \ViIL 

” is plain that the preſent Queſtion may be reduc'd to this Problem of Mechanicks, To find 
cur by Pneumatick Engines a Means to overcome ſuch a Force as an Hundred Weight by another 
Force, though never ſo ſmall ;, as that of an Ounce Weight : And that the Application of that fmall 
Force may produce the defir'd Effet, at the Diſcretion of the Will. The Solution of that Problem 
is caſie, and the Demonſtration of it clear. | 

[t may be ſolv'd by a Veſſel which hath two Orifices, one of which is 4 little more than 15co 
times larger than the other, in which the Pipes of two equal Bellows are inſerted ; and ler a Force 
preciſely 16co times ſtronger than the other be apply'd to the Bellows of the larger Mouth, for 
then the Force 16c0 times weaker ſhall overcome the ſtronger. The Demonſtration of which is 
clear in Mechanicks, fince the Forces are not exaQly in a reciprocal Proportion with their Mouths 
and that the Relation of the weaker Force to the ſmaller Mouth, is gteater than the Relation of rhe 
ftronger Force to the larger Mouth. : 

But to ſolve this Problem by an Engine which ſets better before the Eyes the Effeft of the Muſ- 
cles, than the Former : We muſt blow a little in a Foor-ball, and hinder the Air from going our 
with a Sucker ; then put upon that Foot-ball, half full of Wind, a Stone of 5 or 600 welght z 
or having ſer it on a Table, lay on it a Board, and on that Board a huge Stone, or cauſe a heavy 
Man to fit upon the Board, allowing him to hold by ſomething, that he may fit the faſter upon 
the rifing Foot-ball ; for if you blow again into it only with the Mouth, it will raiſe the Stone 
that compreſles it, or the Man that firs upon it. The Reaſon of this is, that the Mouth of the 
Foot-ball is ſo ſmall, or at leaſt muſt be ſuppos'd fo, in compariſon to the Capaciouſneſs of the 
Foot-ball rhar withſtands the Weight of the Stone, that by ſuch means a very ſmall, is able to over- 
come a very great Force. | 

If we alto conſider that Breath alone is capable of violently driving a Leaden Ball through a 
long and ftrait Trunk, becauſe the Strength of the Breath is not diſfipated, but continually re- 
new'd, it will viſibly appear, that the neceſſary Proportion betwixt the Mouth and the largenefs 
of the Foot-ball being ſuppos'd, Breath alone may overcome a very confiderable Force. 

It we therefore conceive that the whole Muſcles, or each of the Fibres of which they are made, 
have, as this Foot-ball, a competent Capacity to admit Animal Spirits, that the Pores through 
which thoſe Spirits flow are yet proportionably ſtraiter than the Neck of a Bladder, or the Aper- 
rure of the Foot-ball ; that the Spirits are detain'd in, or driven through the Nerves, almoſt as the 
Breath through a Trunk ; that the Spirits are more agitated than the Air of the Lungs, and dri- 
ven with a greater Violence to the Muſcles than it is in a Bladder ; we ſhall perceive that the Mo- 
rion of the Spirits which are diſpers'd through the Muſcles, can conquer the Force of the heavieſt 
Weight we carry ; and that it we cannot move other more ponderous, this Want of Strength pro- 
cceds not 10 much trom the Spirits, as from the Fibres and Membranes of which the Mulicles are 
compos'd, which would burſt ſhould we make too great an Effort. Befides, If we obſerve that 
by the Laws of the Union berwixt Soul and Body, the Motion of thoſe Spirits, as to their Deter- 
OO, depends on the Will of Man, we ſhall ſee that the Motion of the Arm muſt needs be vo- 
untary. 
 *Tis true that we move our Arm fo readily, that it ſeems, at fiſt fight, incredible that the 
Courſe of the Spirits into the Muſcles ſhould be fo ſwift as to effe& that Motion. But we 
ought to confider that thoſe _ are extremely agitated, always ready to paſs trom one Muſcle 
into another z and that a ſmall! quantity of that Spirituous Liquor may ſufficiently ſwell them up, 
10 as to move them, or to litt up trom the Ground ſomething very light : For we cannor raiſe 
gn Weights very readily, becauſe that Effort requires a great ſtretc ting and ſwelling of the 

uſcles, which cannot be pertorm'd by the Spirirs that are in the neighbouring or Axragoniſt 
Muſcles ; and therefore tome Time is requir'd to call in more Spirits to their hel p, and in ſuch a 
Quaurity, as that they may be able to withſtand the Heavineſs of the Weight. 'Thus we fee that 

: thoſe 
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rhoſe that are loaden cannot run, and that a ponderous thing is not lifted up from. the Ground fo 
readily as a Straw. 

If we conſider that thoſe that are of a fiery Temper, or heated with Wine, are quicker than 
others ; that amongſt living Creatures, thoſe whoſe Spirits are more agitated, as Birds, mov- 
{witter than rhoſe in which Blood is colder, as it is in Frogs; and that in ſome of them, as the 
(*hamelion, the Tortoiſe, and ſome Inſects, the Spirits are fo little agitated, that their Muſcles are 
not ſooner fill'd than a Foot-ball would be by the Breath of a Man. All theſe things being well ob- 
{erv'd, may probably make our Explication acceptable. | 

Bur though thar part of the Queſtion propos'd which concerns Voluntary Motions be ſufficient- 
ly reſoly'd, yet we muſt not afferr that it is fully and pertettly, or that nothing elſe in our Body 
contribures to thoſe Motions befides what has been mention'd ; for moſt probably there are a Thou- 
1anl Springs that tacilitate them, which will for ever be unknown, even to thoſe who give a better 
Gueſs upon the Works of God. | 

The ſecond Parr of the Queſtion to be examin'd concerns the Natural Motions, or thoſe that 
have nothing extraordinary in them, as Convulſions have ; but are —_— neceſfary to the Pre- 
tervation of our Machine, and conſequently alrogether independent on our Will. 

I firſt confider with all the poſhble Attention, whar Motions have thoſe Conditions, and whe- 
ther they are perfectly alike : And as I quickly perceive that they are for the moſt part different 
trom each other, left I ſhould perplex myſelf with too many things, I ſhall only inſiſt upon the 
Morion of the Hearr ; which, of all the inward Parts, is the belt known, and its Motions the 
moſt ſ-nfible. Whilſt I examine rs Conſtruftion, 1 obſerve two Things, amongſt many others : 
Firſt, Thar ir is compos'd of Fibres, as the other Muſcles : And Secondly, Fhat there are two re- 
markable Caviries in it : And theretore I judge that irs Motion may be pertorm'd by means of the 
Animal Spirits, fince it is a Muſcle ;-and that the Blood ferments dilares in it, fince it has 
Caviries. The firſt of theſe Judgments is founded upon what I have faid before : The ſecond, 
upon the Heart's being much hotter than any other Parts of the Body ; and that ir diffuſes Hear, 
together with Blood, into all vur Members ; and that thoſe two Ventricles could neither be 
torm'd, nor preſery'd, but by the Dilatation of the Blood : So that they te ſubſervient to the 
Cauſe that has produc'd them. I can then give a ſufficient Reaſon of the Motion of the Hearr, 
by the Spirits rhat agitate, and the Blood that dilares ir, during the Fermentation : For though 


the Cauſe I alledge of its Motion ſhould not be true, yer I plainly ſee that it is ſufficient to pro- - 


duce It. 
It may be, that the Principle of Fermentation or Dilatation of Liquors is not ſo well known to 
all Readers, as thar I may to have explain'd an Effet, by generally ſhewing that it pro- 


ceeds from Fermentation : Bur all particular Queſtions are not to be reſoly'd by aſcending to the 
f3-it Cauſe, though that may be done roo, and a true Syſtem on which all particular Effects depend, 
diſcover'd, provided we or infiſt upon clear Ideas. But that Way of Philoſophizing is neither 
the exatteſt, nor yet the ſhorteſt. 

To comprehend this, it muſt be obſerv'd that there are Queſtions of two forts , in the firſt, it 
i: requir'd to diſcover the Nature and Properties of ſome Thing ; in the others, we only defire ro 
know whether a Thing has ſuch or ſach Properties ; or if we know it has, we defire only ro diſ- 


cover what is the Cauſe of them. 
To ſolve the Queſtions of the firſt ſort, we muſt conſider Things in their Birth and Original, 


and conceive that they are always produc'd by the moſt ſimple and natural Ways : But the Solu- 
tion of the others requires a very different Method, for they muſt be refolv'd by Suppofitions ; 
and then we maſt examine whether thoſe Suppoſitions induce into any Abſurdity, or whether they 
lead ro any Truth plainly and clearly known: 

For inſtance, We deſite to diſcover the Properties of the Row/er, or ſome one of the Conick 
Sefions : We rmiſt confider thoſe Lines in their Generation, and form them by the moſt fimple 
and leaſt perplexing Ways; for thar is the beſt and ſhorteſt Means to diſcover their Nature and 

Ve exlily fee that the Subtendent of the Roz/er is equal to the Circle where it is 
form'd : And if we diſcover not many of its Properties that way, *tis becauſe the Circular Line 
that produces ir is nor ſufficiently known. But as to Lines merely Mathematical, the Relations 
of which may be more clearly known, ſuch as are Conck Seftions ,, *tis ſufficient for the diſcover- 
ing a vaſt Number of their Properties, to conſider them in their Generation : Only we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that as they may be produc'd by a Regular Motion ſeveral Ways, fo all forts of Generation 
are not equally proper to enlighten the Mind ; that the moſt fimple are the beſt; and that it of 
ren happens, norwithſtanding that ſome particular Methods are fitter than others, to demonſtrate 
tome particular Properties. | Ca 

Bur when it js not requir'd to diſcover in general the Properties of a Thing, but to know whe- 
ther ſuch'a Thing has ſuctr a ——_— z then we muſt ſuppoſe that it aQtually enjoys ir, and care- 
gully exantine the Conſequenees of that Snppoſttion, whether it induces into a manitelt Abſurdi- 
ty, or leads to an undeniable Fruth, that may ſerve as a Means to find out what is ſought for. 
That is the Method which Geormetricians uſe to ſolve their Problems : They ſuppoſe whar they 
leek, and examine what will follow of ir ; they attentively conſider the Relations thar refult from 
the Suppoſicion ; they repreſent all thoſe Relations that contain the Conditions of the Problem, 
by Equations, and then reduce thoſe Equations, —_— to the uſual Rules; ſo that what is 
unknoyyn, is tound equal to one or ſeyeral Things pertgCtly known, | 
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L ſay tliercfore, that when *tis requir'd to diſcover in general the Nature of Fire, and of the dit- 
{crent Fermentations, which are the moſt univerſal Cauſes of natural Eftects, the ſhorteſt and ſu. 
ret Way is to examine them in their Principle. We muſt conſider the Formation oft the molt agi- 
taced Bodics, the Motion of which is diffus'd into thoſe that terment. We muſt by clear Ideas, 
and by the moſt ſimple Ways, examine what Motion may produce in Matter. And becaulz Fire 
and the various Fermentations are very general Things, and conſequently depending upon. tew 
Cauſes, there will be no need of conſidering very long what Marter is able ro pertorm when ani- 
mated by Motion, to find out the Nature of Fermentation in its very Principle ; and we ſhall 
learn withall ſeveral other Things, altogether requiſite ro the Knowledge of Phyſicks : Whercas 
he rhat would in ſuch a Queſtion argue trom Szppoſitions, 1o as to alcend ro the firſt Cauſes, ever 
to the Laws of Nature, by which all things are torm'd, would make a great many of hem that 
ſhould prove falſe and unprofitable. | | 

He might perhaps diſcover that the Cauſe of the Fermentation is the Motion of an inviſible 
Matter, communicated to the agitated Parts of Matter : For 'cis ſufficiently known, that Fire and 
the various Fermentations of Bodies, confiſt in their Agitation z and that by the Laws of Nature, 
Bodies receive their immediate Motion only from their meeting with others that are more agita- 
red : So thar he might diſcover that there is an inviſible Matter, the Motion of which is commu- 
nicated to viſible Bodies by Fermentation. Bur *ris morally impoſhble thar he ſhould ever, by his 
Suppoſirions find out how all that is perform'd ; which however is not ſo hard to do, when we 
cxamine the Formation of Elements, or of Bodies, ot which there is a greater Number of the ſame 
Nature; as is to be ſeen in Monficur des Cortes's Syſtem. 

The Third Part of the Queſtion concerning Convulſive Motions, will not be very difficult to 
ſolve, it we ſuppoſe that there are in our Bodies Animal Spirits ſuſceprible of Fermentation ; 
and withall, Humours fo piercing, as to infinuate themſelves into the Fores of the Nerves, 
through which the Spirits are diftus'd into the Muſcles; provided always that we pretend nor 
to determine the truc Texture and Diſpoſition of thoſe invifible Parts that contribute to theſe 
Convultions. 

When we have ſeparated a Muſtle from the reft of the Body, and hold it by the two Ends, we 
ſenſibly perceive that it endeavours to contraQ it ſelf when prick'd in the Middle. *Tis likely 
thac this depends on the Conftruttien of the im tible Farts, of which it is made; which 
are as ſo many Springs determin'd to ſome certain Motions, by that of Compunction. But who can 
be ſure he has found out the true Diſpoſition of the Parts employ'd in the ProduCtion of that Mo- 
tion ; and who can give an uncontroverted Demonſtration of it ? SEP that appeats altogether 
impoſhble, though perhaps by long thinking we might imagine ſuch a 10n of Muſcles, 
as would be fit to pertorm all the Motions we know them to be capable of ; we mult nor therefore 
pretend to determine the true ConſtruQtion of the Muſcles. However, becauſe it cannot be rea- 
{onably doubted, bur that there are Spirits ſuſceptible of ſome Fermentation, by the Mixture of 
4 very ſubtile heterogeneous Matter ; and that acriminious and pungent Humours may creep into 
the Nerves, that Hypothefis may be o_ors 

Now to proceed to the Solution of the Queſtion proposg'd : We muſt firſt examine how many 
ſorts of Convulfive Motions there are ; and becauſe their Number is indefinite, we muſt inſiſt on 
the Principal, the Cauſes of which ſeem to be different : We muſt conſider in what Parts they are 
made, what Diſeaſes precede and follow them ; whether they are attended with Pain, or free 
trom it; and above all, what are the Degrees of their Swiftneſs and Violence ; for ſome are ve- 
ry ſwift and violent; others are very ſwift, bur not violent , a third ſort are violent, and not ſwift, 
and others again are free trom both theſe Symptoms : Some finiſh and begin afreſh porpotentl 1 
others keep the Parts rigid and unmoveable for ſome time ; and others deprive us of thei ute 
and alrogether deform them. 

All this being well weigh'd, it will be no hard matter to explain in general, after what has been 
{aid concerning Natural and Voluntary Motions, how the ve are perform'd : For if we 
conceive that ſome Matter, capable of fermenting the Spirits, mixes with thoſe contain'd in a 
Muſdle, it muſt needs ſwell up, and produce in that part a Convulſive Motion. 

If that Motion may eaſily be reſiſted, *ris a fign that the Nerves are not yet obſtrufted by any 
Humour, fince we may empty the Muſcle of the Spirits that have enter'd into it, and determine 
them to {well up the oppolite Muſcle. But if we cannot do it, we mult conclude that pungen 
and piercing Humours have ſome part at leaſt in that Motion: Even it often happen chat choke 
Humours are the only Cauſe of Conyulfions, ſince they may determine the Courſe of the Spirits 
to ſome certain Muicles, by opening ſome Paſſages that convey and ſhutting others : Be- 
fides, that they may contratt the Tendons and F tires, by penetrating their Pores. 

When a very ponderous Weight hangs at the end of a Rope, it may confiderably be rais'd by 
only werting that Cord ; becauſe the Particles of Water penetrating as ſo many liccle Wedges be- 
rwixt the Threads of the Rope, {ſhorten it by dilating it : So the piercing and pungent Humours, 
infinuating into the Pores of the Nerves, contraQt them, ſtretch the Parts ro which they are ried, 
and produce in the Body Convulfive Motions, that are extremely flow, violent and painful, and 
and otten leave the Part fadly diſtorted tor a long time. | 

AS to the Convulfive Motions that are very ſwift, they are caus'd by the Spirits , but it is not 
necellary that rhoſe Spirits ſhould receive any Fermentation , 'tis enough that the Conduits, through 
which they pals, be more open at one file than at the other, 


When 
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When all the Parts of the Body are in their natural Situation, the. Animal ap Jiftuſe chein- 
{elves equally and readily through them, according to the Neceſhities of the Machine, and fairh- 
tirtly perform the Orders of the Will. But when Humours diſturb the Diſpoſition of the Brain, 
alicr or variouſly move the Apertures of the Nerves, or penetrate jnto the Muſcles, they agitate 
their Springs ; and the Spirics diftufing into thoſe Parts after a new and unuſual manner, produce 
extraordinary Motions, without the Conſent of the WilL | 

However, we may often, by a ftrong Reſiſtance, hinder ſome of thoſe Motions, and infenſi- 
bly diminiſh the Traces that produce them, even when the Habit is wholly torm'd. Thoſe thar 
look carctully to themſelves, find little Difficulty in preventing Grimaces, unbecoming Geltures, 
and a fouriſh Countenance, though their Body have a Diſpoſition to them z and may even con- 
quer them when ſtrengthen'd by Habir, but with a great deal more Difficulty ; for ſuch Diſpoſ- 
tions ſhculd always be oppos'd in their Birth, and before the Spirits have traced out a VWay not 
calic ro be ſtopp'd up. | 

The Cauſe of thoſe Motions is often in the agitated Muſcle, and proceeds from ſome pungent 
Humour, or lermenting Spirits ; but we muſt 2 uy hog it is in the Brain, eſpecially when the 
Convulſions agitate not one or two parts of ly, but moſt or all; and withall, in ſeveral 
D:iales which alcer the natural Conſtitution of the Blood and Spirits. 

"Tis true, that one Nerve often having ditterent Branches, which diſperſe through Parts of the 


Body very remote, as into the Face and Bowels, it ſometimes happens that a vulſion, the 


Cutie of which lics in a Part to which ſome one of thoſe Branches reſorts, may have Communi- 
Cation with theſe to which other Branches reach, without proceeding from the Brain, and with- 
out 4 Corruprion of the Spirits. | - 

But when the Convulſive Motions are common to moſt Parts of the Body, we muſt needs ſay, 
cicher thar the Spirirs ferment in a very extraordinary manner, -or that the Order and Diſpoſirion 
oi the Parts ot the Brain is difturb'd, or that it proceeds from both Cauſes together. 1 not 
infilt any longer upon this Queſtion, becauſe it grows ſo compound, and depending on ſo many 
things, when we enter into Particulars, that it cannot eafily be made ſerviceable to a clear Expli- 
cation ot the Rules we have given. 7: | | 

Ther? is no Science which may ſupply us with more Examples, to ſhew the Uſefulneſs of thoſe 


Rules, than Geometry, and eſpecially Algebra, fince theſe two Sciences make a tual Uſe of 


them. Geometry plainly diſcovers the Neceffity always to begin with the mo ple Things, 
and which include the leaſt Number ot Relations: It always examines thoſe Relations by Meaſures 
that are clearly known , it takes oft whatever is unſerviceable to diſcover them ; it divides into 
Parrs Compound Queſtions, diſpoſes thoſe Parts, and examines them in order. In ſhort, The on- 
ly Fault ro be tound in this Science is, as I have obſery'd elſewhere, that it affords no conve- 
nient Means to.abridge Ideas, and diſcover'd Relations : So that though ir regulates the Imagina- 
rior, and makes the Mind exaCt , yet it increaſes not its Extent very much, neither does it give a 
Capacity to diſcover very compound Truths. | 

But a/gebra, continually teaching to abridge, and in the ſhorteſt Way imaginable, Ideas and 
their Relations, extremely erg kr the Capacity of the Mind , for nothing ſo compound can be 
conceiv'd in the Relations of Magnitudes, but the Mind may diſcover it in time by the Means it 
attords, when we know the Way that ought to be taken. 

The fifth Rule, and the following, which ſpeak of the Method of ng CONgern 0n- 
ly that Science, for none elſe has a convenient Way of abridging them , {o that I ſhall got inſiſt 
pon their Explication. Thoſe who have a great Inclination tor Mathematicks, and defire to give 
their Mind all the Force and Extent it is capable of, and to put themſelves into a State of diſco- 
vering, without a Tutor, an infinite Number of new Truths, will perceive, if they wnyy ap: 
ply themſelves to Algebra, that the Uſefulneſs of that Science, us to the | after Truth, 

roceeds from its obſerving the Rules we have preſcrib'd. But I muſt ad that by Algebra, 
eſpecially underſtand that which des Cartes and ſome others have made uſe of. 
ore the Concluſion ot this Book, I ſhall ſer down an Example ſomewhat at large, to ſhew 
the Uſcfulneſs of the whole Treatiſe : I ſhall repreſent by it the Advanees of a Man who, in the 
Diſcuſhon of an important Queſtion, endeavours to fiee himſelf from Prejudices , I at firſt 
make him fall into ſome Faults, that they may excite the Remembrance of what has been ſaid elſe- 
where : But at laſt, his Attention leading him to the Truth enquir'd after, I induce him ſpeaking 
politively, and as one who pretends to have ſoly'd the Queſtion he examin'd. 


—_— 


C H A P. IX. 


The laſt Inſtance to ſhew the Uſefulneſs of this Treatiſe, wherein the Cauſe of 
the Union of Parts in Bodies, and withall, the Rules of the Communica- 


tion of Motion, are examin'd. : 
| © Ay are united together three different Ways, by Continuity, Contiguity, and in a third man- 
ner, that has no particular Name becauſe ir ſeldom happens, I ſhall call it by rhe general 


Term of Union, 
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By Continety, or by the Cauſes of it, I underſtand ſomewhat or other which cauſes the Parr: 
ot a Body ro hold ſo ſtrongly rogerher, that we mult uſe violence ro ſeparate them; tor which 
Reaſon they are look'd upon as a \Vhole. 

By Contigaity | underſtand that, whatever it is, which makes me judge that two Bodies touch 
one another immediarely, ſo as that there is nothing betwixt them ; though I judge not that thev 
are ſtrictly united, becaule 1 may eahily ſeparate rhem. 

3y the third Word, Union, I underitand ſomething or other which makes rwo Glaſſes, or two, 
Marble-Stones, whole ſurtaces are well rub'd and polithed upon each other, to adhere rogether, fo 
4s that though they can eaſily be ſeparated, by making them glide over one another, yer we find 
tome reliftznce when we endeavour to do it in another manner. : 

Now theſe rwo united Glaſſes, or Marble-ſtones, cannot be ſaid to be continuons, becauſe they 
are not conceived as a Whole, ſince they may eaſily be ſeparated ſome certain way. Neither is 
this a Contiguity, though it be ſomething very like it, becauſe thoſe two pieces of Glals, or Mar- 
ble, are ſtrictly enough united, and even more than the Parts of foft and liquid Bodies, as thoſe 
of Butter and Warer. my 

Theſe Words being thus explained, we muſt now enquire after the Cauſe that unites Bodies, 
and rhe diflerence berwixt Co2tinuity, Conmiguity, and the Union of Bodies, taken in this particu- 
Jar Senſe : I ſhall firſt ſeek rhe cauſe of Continuity, or that, I don't know what, which unites the 
Parts of a Body, and links them ſo ftrialy together, that violence mult be uſed ro ſeparate them, 
and that rhey are look'd upon as making together bur one Whole. I hope that this Cauſe being 
tound out, it will prove no hard task to diſcover the reſt. 

[t ſeems now neceflary to me, that this, 1 don't know what, which hinds even the ſmalleſt 
Parts of that piece of Iron I hold in my Hans; ThoulT he ſomething very powerful, ſince I muſt 
uſe a very great Force to break off a ſmall Part of it. But am not I extremely miſtaken, tor may 
not thar ditticulty I find in breaking the leaſt piece of this Iron, come trom my Weakneſs, and 
nor trom the Reſiſtance of the Iron * And indced, I remember, I have formerly uſed a greater vio- 
lence than I now do, ro break a piece of Iron like this z and it I fell fick, ir might happen that 
my utmoſt endeavours could not periorm it. I ſee theretore that I muſt nor judge abſolutely of 
the firmneſs with which the Parts of Iron are joyned together, by the endeavours I make to 
diſ-unite them, but only judge that they ſtick very ſtrictly ro each other in relation to my 
little Sirength, or that they hang more firmly together than the Parts ot my Fleſh ; fince the Senie 
of Pain I feel in uſing roo much Force advertiſes me, I ſhall ſooner diſunite the Parts of my Bo- 
dy. than thoſe of the Tron. 

Thence I conclude, That as I am not abſolutely ſtrong nor weak, ſo Iron and other Bodies are 
not abtolutely hard or flexible z but only in reference to the Cauſe that atts upon them. And that 
my Endeavours cannot be a Rule to meaſure the Degrees of Force, that mult be uſed ro overcome 
the Keliſtauce and Hardneſs of Iron, fince Rules muſt be unvariable; whereas thoſe Endeavours 
vary, according ro the Time, the plenty of Animal Spirits, and the Hardneſs of Fleſh, tor, at- 
ter all, 1 cannot always produce the fame EffeQts by the ſame Endeavours. 

This Confideration trees me from a Prejudice, that made me imagine ſtrong Bands to unite the 
Parts of Bodies, which Bands perhaps are nor in being, and I hope it will not be unprofitable 
hereafter : for I am wonderfully apt ro judge of all things with relation to my ſelf, and to follow 
the Impreſſions of my Senſes, of which I ſhall more carefully bewate. But ler us proceed. 

way, ORG ſome Time, and ſearch'd with ſome Application, the Cauſe of this ſtri Union, 
withour being able to diſcover it; I fhnd my felt inclin'd by my own natural Lazineſs, to judge, - 
as ſeveral others do, that it is the Form of Bodies that preſerves the Union betwixt their Parts, 
or the Friendſhip and Inclination they have for ſuch as are alike to them: And to form other judge- 
ments of like nature; nothing Seing more convenient than ſometimes to ſuffer our ſelves to be 1e- 
duc'd, and 10 become Learned on a fiidden, with little Expence. 

Bur 1 intend to believe nothing bur what I know, nor to ſufter my ſelf to be caſt down by my 
own Lazineſs, nor to yield to bare Glimpſes. Let us therefore lay afide thoſe Forms and Incl:- 
nations, of which we have no difti& and particular, but only confuſed and general Ideas, which 
methinks we only frame with reference io our Nature, and the Exiſtence ot which ſeveral Per- 
Jons, and perhaps whole Nations, do rot own. But methinks I ſee the Cauſe of this ſtrit Union 
of the Paits which make up hard Bodies, without admitting any thing in it, but what al the 
World grants, or at leaſt, whar all rhe Wortd diſtin&tly conceives to be poſhble. For every one 
diltirictly conccives, thar all Bodies are compoſed, or may be compoſed oft imall Parts : It may 
then be that {ome ſhall be crooked and branched, and be able, as many little Ferrers, ſtrongly to 
hold others, or that they ſhall be fo inrricated amongſt each others Branches, that it will not be 
calie to diluuicc them. 

i am fo much the apter to yield to this Thought, as I ſee viſible Parts of the groſs Bodies, hold 
and bind one another this way. Bur I can ſcarce ſufficiently miſtruſt my Prejudices and Impreſſion 
ot my Senſcs, 1 muſt theretore more ſtrictly examine this Matter, and enquire atter the Reaſon, 
why even the minuteſt and laſt tolid Parrs of Bodies, in ſhort, even the Parts ot every one of 
thelc little Bands, hagg together : For thev cannot be united by other ſmaller Bands ; fince I fup- 

ole them to he ſolid. Orit I fay they are united in that Manner, it will rcaſonably be ask'd, 
har uuttes theſe others together ? and {> 17 infinitum. 
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So that the Difficulty of the Queſtion now is, . | 
how the Paris of thoſe lictle Ferrers, or of thoſe np 'S 
branched Parts, can be ſo ſtriftly united as they 


are; 4, for inftance, with B, which I ſuppoſe to 
be Parts of a little Band : Or, which is ſame 
thing, ( Bodies being ſo much rhe more hard, as 
they are the more ſolid and lefs porous, ) the Que- 
ſition ar prefent is, to know how the Parts of a Co- 
lumn being made of Matter without Pores, can be 


to ſtrongly joined together, and compoſe a very b 
hard Body; fince it cannot be ſaid that the Parts 
ot this -Column hang together by ſmall Ferters; Þ} con - 
=y being without Pores, they have no particular 
ISure. 


A 


| am again extremely apt to ſay, that this Column: is hard by its Nature or that the ſmall | 


Fetrers, ot which hard Bodies are made up, are Atroms, the Parts of which cannot be divided ; | 


as being the Effential and laſt Parts of Bodies, and effentially crooked, branched, or of a lex'd 
Figure. But I treely own this is not ſolving the Difficulty, and thar laying aſide my Prejudices, and 
th. [llufions of my Senſzs, I ſhould be in the wrong, to have Recourſe to an abſtratted Form, and to 
embrace a Phantafm of Lagick, for the Cauſe I enquire after. I mean, I ſhould be in the wrong 
to conceive, as ſomething real and diſtin, the rambling or indefinite Idea of Nature or Eſſence 
which exprelies nothing bur what is known to us, {o to take an abſtrated univerſal Form 
tor the Phyſical Cauſe of a real Efte&: for there are Two things which 1 cannot too much mi- 
{lruſt. The firſt is, The Impreſſion of my Senſes; and the other, My Readineſs to take abſtract- 
ed Natures, ard general ideas of Logick, for real and particular, by which two Principles of Er- 
1097 1 remeinber to have been often ſeduc'd. 

For to retum to the Ditticulty in hand; *tis not poſhble to conceive how thoſe little Fetters 
ſhould be indivifible by their own Efſence and Nature, not conſequently how they ſhould be in- 
tiexivie; fince, on the contrary, I conceive them moſt diviſible, nay, neceffarily diviſible by their 
own Fiience and Nature. For the Part A is moſt certainly a Subſtance as well as B, and conſe- 
quently *tis plain thar 4 may exiſt without B, fince Subſtances 
otherwiſe they would be no Subſtances. 

It canor be ſaid that A is no Subſtance, for *tis plain that that is not a bare Mode, whereas 
every Being is cither a Subltance, or the Mode of a Subſtance. And therefore fince A is nor a 
Mode, it 15 a Subſtance, and may exift without B; and much more the Part A exiſts ſeparately 
trom B, to that this Fetcer is diviſible into A and B. 

Moteover, it this Ferter were indiviſible or crooked by its own Nature and Eſſence, there would 
happen a thing quite contrary to what we ſee by Experience; for not one Body could be broken. 
Ler us ſuppoſe, as betore, a Piece of Iron compoſed of many Fetters lexed within one ano- 
ther, and 4a Bb to be two of them; I fay it will not be ble to difintangle them, and con- 
iequently te break the Iron. For to break it, the Ferters that make it up muſt be bent, which 
however are ſuppoſed inflexible by their own Nature and Effence. 

It they be nor ſuppoſed inflexible, but only indivifible by their own Nature, the Suppoſition 
would be unſcrviceable for ſolving the Queſtion. For then the Difficulty will be, Why thoſe 
lirtle Fecters ohey not the Force that is uſed to bend a Bar of Iron? Neither muſt ſup- 
poſed indiviſible, it they be not ſuppoſed inflexible: For it the Parts of thoſe Fetters could change 
their firuation in reference to one another, 'tis viſible that they might be ſeparated, fince there is no 
Reaſon why, if one part may be ſomewhat removed from the other, it could not be entirely re- 
moved. And therefore whether theſe lirtle Fertters are ſuppoſed indivifible or inflexible, the Que- 
ſtion cannot be ſolved by that means: for if they be only ſuppoſed indiviſible, a Piece of Iron 
muſt be broken without trouble; and if they be ſuppoſed inflexible, it will be impoſſible ro break 
it; fince the little Fetters that make up the Iron, being intricated within one another, ic will be 
impoſkble to difintangle them. Let us therefore ſolve the Ditficulty by clear and undeniable 
Principles, and find rhe Reaſon why that little Band has treo Parts A B fo 
another. 

Tis needful, I perceive, to divide the Subje&t of my Meditation into Parts, that I may examine 
{t the more exatly, and with lefs Intention of Thoughr , fince I could nct ar firſt, ar a ſingle view, 
and with the whole Attention I am capable of, diſcover whar I enquired after. This I might have 
done at the beginning; tor when the Subjetts of our®Mediration are ſomewhat abſtruſe, *ris al- 
ways the belt way to conſider them by panes, and not truitleſsly weary our ſelves with the vain 
Hopes of meeting happily with the Truth. : | 

What I enquire atter is, The Cauſe of the ſtrict Union betwixt the minute Parts, that make 
up the little Ferter 4 B. Now 1 conceive only diſtin&ly three Things that can be the Cauſe ſought 


for, vis. The very Parts of thar little Ferter, or the Will of the Author of Nature, or laſtly invifi- 


ble Bodies ſurrounding ſuch lictle Bunds. I might yet alledge, as the Caule of theſe thi the 


Form ot Bodies, the Qualities of Hardneſs, or tome occult Quality, the Sympathy berwixt $ |; 


of rhe ſame Species, Ec. bur fince I have no diſtintt Idea of thoſe tine rhings, 1 neither muſt nor 


can ground my Rcaſonings thereupon: fo that it 1 find not the Cauſe I ſearch atter, in thoſe things” 


of which I have diſtinct {deas, 1 will not truitlefsly trouble my felf with the CER - 
uc 


may exiſt without one another 


firmly united ro one 
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ſuch rambling and general Notions of Logicky, and ſhall forbear ſpeaking of what I underſtand nor. 
But let us cxamine the Juf of theſe thi char may be the Cauſe, why the Parts of thar final! 


Band are fo firmly Joined 3 vs. the very Parts of which it is made up: 
When I only confider the Parts of which hard Bodies are compoſed, I am inclined to bclieve, 
* M. Des That no * Cement, which unites the Parts of that Fetter, can be imagin'd beſides themſelves ound 
poet _ y their own Reſt : for of what Nature could it be? It cannot be a thing ſubſiſting of it ſelf, ſince 2! 
1 P> thoſe minute Parts being Subſtances, for what Reaſon ſhould they be united by other Subſtances bat 
Fart. 11. themſelves Nenher can it be a Quality different from Reſt, becauſe there 1s no Quality mort con- 
trary to Motion, that nay ſeparate thoſe Parts, but their oten Reſt : but beſides Subſtances and their 
Qualities, we know not any other ſorts of things. » | 
"Tis true, that the Parts of hard Bodies remain united, as long as they are in Reſt one by another, 
and that when rhey are once in Keft, they remain of themſelves in the ſame ſtare, as long as they can; 
but this is not what I enquire after, and I know not how roo I came to miſtake the Subject. I er- 
deavour here to diſcover, why the Parts of hard Bodies have ſo great a ftrength, to remain in Reſt 
one by another, that they withſtand the Force that is uſed to move them. 
* 21,43 FI might however anftwer my ſelf, that every Body has truly Force of continuing fix'd in its pre- 


ſid, {ent ſtate, and that this Force is equal whether in Motion or Reſt : But that the Reaton why the * 

4 411, 63. pairs of hard Bodies remain in Reſt by one another, and that we can f difficultly move and ſepa- 
rate them, 1s our not _— ſufficient Motion to ov er the Reſt. This is probable, but 
am ſeeking Certainty, it it be to be found, and not bare Probability. And how can I know with 


Certainty, and Evidence, that each Body has this Force to continue in the ſtate it's in, and that 
this Force is equal both as to Motion and Reſt, fince Matter on the contrary, ſcems indifterently 
paſhve to either, and altogether deſtitute of Force. Let us have recourſe then with M. des Caries 
to the Will of the Creatour, which is, it may be, that Force which Bodies ſeem to have in them- 
felves, which is the ſecond thing above mention'd, ſuppos'd capable of preſerving the Parts of this 
litcle Fetter we ſpeak of, fo cloſely link'd to one another. 

Certainly, ris poſſible that God may wi// every Body ſhould remain in its preſent ſtate, and that 
his Will ſhould be rhe Force which unites their ro one.another, as I] otherwiſe know his Will 
to be the Moving Force which puts Bodies in Motion: For fince Matter is incapable of moving 
it ſelf, 1 have Reaſon, methinks, to conclude it is a Spirit, and even the Author of Nature, which 

Puts it and preſerves it in Morion, _ NS ſucceſhvely in different places by his bare Will, 
11 as _ as an Almighty Being aQs not with Initruments, and his Will is neceffarily follow'd 
by Efﬀtects. | 

* 4t.33 *1I acknowledge then, ir's poſhble that God may will that eyery thing remain in its preſent ſtate, 
Pot. 1. whether it be Motion or Reft, and that his Will may be the natural Power, which Bodies have ot 
| remaining in rhe ſtate they once have obtain'd. And if ſo, we muſt like M. des Cartes, meaſure thar 
Power, conclude what ought to be the Eftetts of it, and give Rules for the Force and Communica- 
tion of Motions upon the Collifion of different Bodies, in proportion to their Magnitude; fince we 
have no other way of coming to the knowledge of that general and immutable Will of God, who 
makes the difterent Power theſe Bodies have of aQing upon, and reſiſting one another, conſiſt in 

their difterent Magnitude and Swifttneſs. | . 

Bur however, I have no infallible proof that God wills by a ponges WilL, that Bodies remain 
in Reſt, and one would think it ſufficient for God to will the Exiſtence of Matter, not only to 
caule it to exiſt, but to exiſt in Ret. . 

The caſe is not the ſame with Motion, fince the Idea of a Matter mov'd, certainly includes two 
Powers to which it is related, viz. that which created, and allo that which mov'd it. Bur the I- 
dea of a Matter in Reſt, includes only the Idea of a Power which has created ir, whilſt there is no 
necefity of any other Power to put it in Reft, fince it we barely conceive Matter, without think- 
ing on any Power, we ſhall neceflarily conceive it in Reſt. Thus it isI conceive things : for I am 
tojudge by my Ideas; and my Ideas tell me, Reſt is but the privation of Motion. For God need 
but ceaſe ro will the Motion of a Body ; to make its Motion ceaſe, and to cauſe it to Reſt. 

Bur I remember I have heard from many very ingenious Perſons, that Motion ſeem'd to them 
as much the privation of Reſt, as Reſt the privation ot Motion. And ſome will not doubt to af- 

firm, for Reaſons I can't comprehend, that Motion ſeems rather a privation than reſt. I do not 
diſtinQly call to Mind the Reaſons they alledge: however this ought to make me ſuſpicious, leſt 
my Ideas ſhould be falſe. For though moſt Men ſay whar they pleaſe upon Subje&ts that ſeem 
ot little moment, yer I have Reaſon ro believe the Perſons I ſpeak of, were pleas'd ro ſpeak what 
they thought : wheretore I mult {till examine my Ideas more carefully. | 
\ imazine  T'O me 1t ſeems athing of undoubred Cenainty, and the Gentlemen before mention'd won't deny 
Jere onty If, that *ris the Will of God which moves Bodies. The Force then which that Bowl I ſee in Mo- 
324, my tion has, is the Will of God that moves it z what now is God requir'd to do to ſtop it? Muſt he 
lt, and Will, by a poſitive Will, that it ſhould Reſt? or is it ſufficient to ceaſe to will its Motion? Tis 
one Be. plain, that if God but ceaſe to will the Morion of this Bowl, the ceſſation of irs Motion, and 
conſequently Reft will ſucceed the ceflation of the Will of God, For the Will of God, which was 
the Force that moved the Bowl, defiſting, that Force defifts, and the Bowl will be no longer mov'd. 
Theictore the cel{ation of the moving Force produces Reſt : Reft then has no Force to cault it; 
bur 15 a bare privation that ſuppoſes no poſitive Will in God. Thus we thould admit in God 3 
yung Will without any Reajon or Neceſſity, if we aſcribeg to Bodies any Force ro remain 
in eſt, 
| But . 
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Bur to overthrow this Argriment if poſſible, Let us now ſuppoſe 4 Bowl at Reſt, as before we 
ſuppos'd it in Motion, what muſt God'do in order to apgitate 1t? Is it enough that he ceaſes ro 
will its repoſ@ ? it ſo, I have hitherro made no advance; for that Motion will be equally rhe 
privation of Reſt, as Reſt of Motion: IT ſuppoſe then that God defifis to will rhe Rett of this 
Bowl ; but ſuppoling ir, I ſee it nor put in Motion; and if any others do, I defire them to inform 
me with what degree of Motion it is carried. Certainly *ris impoſſible it ſhould be mov'd, or have 
any degree ot Motion: and 'ris impoſſible to conceive any _— of Moriog in it, barely from our 
conceiving that God ceaſes to will it ſhould be ar Reſt; becauſe ir goes not with Motion as it docs 
with Reſt. Morions are infinitely various, and are ſuſceptible of wore and /e/5; but Reft being 1o- 
thing, one cannot ditter trorh another. One and the fame Bowl which rhoves twice as faſt at one 
time as at another, has rwice as much Force, or Morion, at one time as at another. Bur ir can- 
not be ſaid that the ſame Bowl has Reſt double at one time to its Reſt at another: | 

There muſt therefore be a pofitive Will in God, to put a Bowl in Motion, or to give it ſuch a 
Force as it may move ir ſelf with : But he need only ceaſe to will it ſhould be mov'd, to cauſe 
its Motion to deſiſt; thar is, to make'it Reft; Juſt as to the creating a World, it is not enough 
that God ceaſe to will its non-exiltence, unle(s he likewiſe poſirively will the manner it ſhall exiſt 
in. But in order to amnihilate ir, there is ho need of God's willing it ſhould not exiſt, fince God 
cannot will Nothingneſs by a pofirive Will, but barely, that he ceaſe ro will its Being. 

I conhider not here Mot1on and Reft, according to their relative Capacity ; ( for *tis manifeſt that 
reſting Bodies have as real Relations to thoſe abont them, as Bodies in Morion ) I only conceive 
that Bodics mov'd have a moving Force, and that others at Reſt have no Force art all to perſevere 
in it; becauſe the Relations of mov'd to the cirtumambient Bodies, perperually changing, they 
need a continual Force to produce theſe Changes, ir being indeed nothing bur rheſe won 1 mg 
cauſe all that Novelry we obſerve in Nature; but there is no need of Force todo nothing. When 
the Relation of a Body ro thoſe ſurrounding it is conſtantly the ſame, there is nothing done; and 
rhe Conrinuance of that Relation, I mean the Attion of the Will of God, which preſerves it, is 
07 difterent from that which preſerves the Body ir ſelf. 

[t it be true, as I conceive, That Reſt is but the Privarion of Motion, the leaſt Motion, or that 
of rhe leaft Body moy'd, will include a ter Force-or power than the Reſt of the greateſt 
Body, and fo the leaſt Force, and rhe Body, ſuppos'd 
another never ſo great and bulk, will be capable of moving it , fince the largeſt Body a 
have - OS ot refiſting the leaſt Body thar ſhall ſtrike 2gainſt 
is made 
thing elſe than their Repoſe. 


to be mov'd * in a Vacuum, againſt ,, 

[4 Refi will dy <4 o 
ir. Therefore the R nce which cam, I un- 
the Parts of hard Bodies, to hinder their Separation, neceſlarily proceeds from ſome- _— : 


> re 
from others, whether hard or liquid, 23 that there is none ciiher to tid or hinder the Communication of Motions. 


But *ris neceſſary to demonſtrate by ſenſible Experiments, what we have been provi abſtraQt- 
© Reaſonings, to ſee whether our Ideas Cnpeatheich the Senſations we receive from Elvis For 
it otten happens that ſuch Reaſonings deceive us, at leaſt will not convince others, and eſpecially ſuch 
as are prejudiced to the contrary. M. Des Carter's Authority has ſuch ah influence-upon ſome Mens 
Reaſon, that unleſs we prove all ——— ways, that grear Man in an Errour, we cannct diſabuſe 
chem. Whatl have ſaid will be readily admitted by ſuch as are not prepoſlſeſs'd with a 
Opinion; and I perceive that I ſhall even be blam'd by them, for proving things which ſeem to 
them dfambdes Howeres: the Carteſians well deſerve our endeavours to Content them. The 
others may pals over this Diſcourſe, if they think it redious. 

Here then are ſome Experiments which ſenſibly demonſtrate that Reſt has no porver to refiſt 
Motion, and which conſequently evince, that the Will of the Author of Nature, which conſtitutes 
the Power and Force every Body has to continue in its ve wy ſtate, reſpeQs not Reſt, but Mo- 
tion only ; fince Bodies confider'd in themſelves have no Force at all. 

We daily ſee great Ships, whilft floating in the Water, mov'd with little Bodies ſtriking againft 
them. From which Experience I conclude, notwithſtanding all the ſubr of Monhieur des 
Cartes and the Carteſians, that it theſe great Bodies were in a Vacuum, might be moved 
with much greater facility, fince the Reaſon of a Veſſel's being mov'd in the Water with ſome 
difficulty, is the refiftance the Water makes to the imparted Motion; which in 2 void ſpace will 
not ts Hand. Now that which manifeſtly ſhews that Water refiſts the Motion impreſſed on 
the Veſſel, is the ceffation of irs Motion ſome time after rhe Ifion, which certainly would 
not happen, did.not the Vellel loſe irs Motion, by communicating it to the Water, or if the 
Water yielded to. its paſſage without any oppolition or laſtly, imparted ro ir ſome of its 
own Motion. Therefore fince a Vellcl agitated in the Water, d to move, ris an 
infallible fign that the Warer, inſtead of forwarding, as Monſieur des Cartes pretends, withſtands 
its Motion ; and conſequently it would be jnfinirely eafier to move a great Body in a Vacuwmthan 
in Water, fince there would be no refiftance on the part of ſurrounding Bodies. 'Tis evident 
therefore, thar Reſt has no Force to refiſt Motion, and thar the leaft Motion contains more Power 


and Force then the greateſt Reſt ; or ar leaſt, thar we ought not ro meaſure the Force of Morion - 


and Reſt, by the Proportion we tind between the Magnitude of Bodies in thoſe rwo States, as 


Monſieur des Cartes has done. ts 
Tis true, there is ſome reaſon to believe that the Veſſel is mov'd, whilſt in the Water, by rea- 


ſon of the conrinual change which happen in the watery parts aþour it, t ro us it. 
not to change its place : And this bas bom an inducement 4 M. Des Cartes and ſome age ro 
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believe, that *ris not the bare Force of the impelling Agent which makes it advance in Water, 
bur rhat having before receiv'd a great deal of Motion trom the little parts of the ſurrounding 
Liquid, which preſs it equally on all fides, this Motion is only determind by the adventitions 
Motion of the' 1mpelling , ſo that what moves a Body in Water, could not do it in a Va- 
cum. And thus it is that M. Des Carres- and: his Followers defend the Rules of Motion they 
have given us: | 

Lo. us ſuppoſe; for Example, a Piece of Wood of a Foot ſquare, plac'd in a liquid Body, all 
the lirtle parts whereof a& and move againſt it ; and becaule they, preſs it _—_ on all ſides, as 
iwell rowards A as B, the piece of Wood ſtirs neither one way nor another : Now if I drive ano- 
ther Piece of Wood of half a Foot againſt the former, on the fide A, I ſee it advance forward ; 
hence I conclude, that it might be mov'd in a Vacuwm with leſs Force than that of the Piece thar 
drives it, for the foregoing Keaſons. But the Perſons I ſpeak of deny it, and anſwer, that the rea- 
ſon of the greater Piece's advancing, when urg'd by the little one, is, that the * latter unable tomove 
it ſingly, being joyn'd with the parts of the agitated Liquid, determines them to drive it by im- 
parting ſome of their Motion to it. But 'ris manifeſt that by this Anſwer, the Piece of Wood, 
trhen once mov'd, could never diminiſh its Motion, but muſt, on the contrary, perpetually increaſe 
it. For according to this Anſwer, the Piece of Wood is more driven by the Water to the fide of A 
than B, therefore it muſt perperually proceed z and becauſe this Impulfion is continual, its Mo- 
tion muſt conſtantly increaſe. But, as I have ſaid, the Water is fo far from facilitating its Mo- 
tion, that it continually tefiſts it, which reſiſtance ſtill leflening it more and more, at laſt makes, 
it alcopgether inſenſible. ; | 

But I am now to prove that the Piece of Wood which is equally puſh'd by the little parts of the 
encompaſſing Water, has no Motion or Force at all, capable of moving it, though it continually 
changes its immediate place; and the Surface of the Water round it is different ar different times. 
For it it be fo that a Body equally preſs on all fides, as a Piece of Wood, be deſtitute of Motion, 
undoubtedly that foreign Force thar ſtrikes againſt ir, muſt communicate ir, fince ar the time of 
this Force's urging it on, the Water reſiſts, and inſenſibly diffipates the impreſs'd Morion, caul- 
ing it, by little and little, at laſt to ceaſe, 

it is certain, at leaſt to thoſe I ſpeak to, that there is no more Motion in Nature at one time 
than another ; and that Bodies at reſt cannot be put in Motion, but by the Collifion of ſome agi- 
tated. Bodies, which communicate their Motion to them. Whence I conclude, thar a Y, 
which I ſuppoſe created perte&tly at Reſt in the midſt of Water, will never receive any degree 
of Motion, from the little parts of the Water which ſurround ic, and which ftrike continually 
againſt it, provided their Force be equal on all fides; becauſe all theſe lirtle parts which daſh e- 
qually agaialt it on all fides, rebounding again with their whole Motion, communicate none of it ; 
and conſequently this Body ought to be confider'd as at Reſt, and without any moving Force, 
though ir continually changes irs Situation. 

Now the proot I have tor the rebounding of theſe little together with their whole Mo- 
tion, is this; That otherwiſe the Water which touches this Body, muſt very cold, or even 
congeal'd, and become almoſt as hard as the Wood upon its Surface, ſince the Motion of the watry 
parts ought ro be equally diffus'd into the little of the Body they encompaſs. 

But thar I may accommodate my ſelf to the Patrons of M. Des Carter's Opinion, I am willing 
to grant that we- ought not to conſider a Veſſel on the Water as at Reſt. I grant likewiſe, thar 
all rhe parts of the environing Water are ſubſervient to the new Motion imprinted by the Wa- 
rerman, ho_ h it be but too viſible by the decreaſe of the Boat's Motion, that they reſiſt it 
more on the fide where it makes, than on the other whence it is driven : Notwithſtanding which 
ſuppoſition, I fay, that of all the Parts of Water in the River, according to M. Des Cartes, 
there are none which can promote the Motion of the Veſſel, except thoſe which immediately 
all the farts that go 10 11s Compoſition, at not conjorntly againft the we toould move 
theſe which tonching it, conjorntly bear upon it. Bur thoſe which conjointly bear upon the Vellel, 
and the Boar's-maht together, are twenty times -more inconfiderable than the Boat. *Tis plain 
therefore, from the Fe Frans given by M. Des Cartes in this Article, concerning the difficul 
w. had to break a Nail between our Fingers, that a little Body is capable of moving one m 
bigger than it felf. For in ſhory our Hands are not ſo fluid as Wanrs and when we would break 
a | all _ are more parts that a&t jointly in our hands, than in the Water which puſhes a- 
gaimlt a Velle). 

But here's a more ſenfible Experiment. Take a Plank well ſmooth'd, or any other very hard 
Plain, drive in it a Nail half way, and ſet this Plain in a ſomewhat inclining poſture ; then place 
4 Bar ot Iron an hundred times thicker than the Nail, an Inch-or two above ir, and letting it 
flide down, 1t will not break it. Mean time it is obſervable, that, according to Des Cartes, all the 
parts of the Bar, as being hard and ſolid, att jointly upon the Nail. It theretore there were no 
uber Cement than Reft ts unite the parts of the Nail, the Bar of Iron beingan hundred times big- 
gcr. ought by the Fitch Rule of M. Des Cartes, and according to Reaſon, communicate ſomewhat 
ot its Motion to the part of the Nail it fell upon , that is, ro break it, and nals on, even though 
this Bar ſhould ſlide with a very gentle Motion. Therefore we muſt ſeek tome other Cauſe than 
the Reſt of Bodics, that makes them hardy and capable of reſitting the vio!e:ice that is oftr'd ro 
break them, fince Reſt has no Force to withſtand Motion: And Þ am pertuaded theſe Experien- 
ces axe tuthcicnt to evince, that the abſtracted Proofs we have given are got tale, 

; We 


.. touch it on the fide it is driven on. For * according to that Philoſopher, The Water ay dp: 
on 


Chap. IX. *The Search after Truth: 


We muſt then examine the third Thing we ſuppoſed before might be the cauſe of the ſtrict 
Union found berween the Parts of hard Bodies, namely, an invifible Matter which ſurround; 


them; and which being rapidly mov'd, molt violently the external and internal Parts ct 


theſe Bodies, and con them in ſuch a manner as requires greater ſtrength to ſeparate thenz, 
than has that inviſible and extremely -agitated Matter. | 

Methinks I might TY GY that the Union of the conſtituent Parts of hard Bo- 
dies depends on an inviſible Matter which furrounds and compreſles them, fince the two orher 
things, ſuppoſed poſſible Cauſes of this #nor, have been diſcover'd not to be truly fo. For fince 
I meet with Reſiſtance in _— a Piece of Iron, which Refiftance proceeds not from the Iron, 
nor the Will of God, as I think I have proved, it muſt necefiarily proceed from ſome inviſible 
Matter, which can be no other than that which immediately ſurrounds and compretles it. Ne- 
hy ws : {hall give ſome politive Proofs of this Opinion, after I have more largely explaii'd 
it by 1ome Inſt; 

Take a Globe of any hard Metal, which is hollow within, and divided in two Halfs, join them 
together with a little Bond of Wax at the place of their Union, and then extract the Air: theſe 
two halt Globes will be ſo firmly join'd to one another, that two Teams of Horſes taſtned to 
the Rings on the oppoſite ſides of the Globe, ſhall not ſeparate them, provided they be large 
in proportion to the Number of Horſes ; when yer it the Air be ſufter'd to enter, one Man ſhall 
leparate them with a great deal of Eaſe. From this Experiment *tis eafie to conclude, that what 
unired the two temi/pheres to one another, was the Preſſure of the ſurrounding Air upon their 
outward and convex Surface, whilſt there was no may 19m in their concave and inward parts; 
ſo that the Action of the Horſes which drew the two Hemiſpheres on either fide, could not con- 

uer the Refiſtance made by innumerable little Parts of Air, by their preffing theſe two Halts : 
Bur the leaſt Force is capable of dividing them whemthe Air entring in the Copper Globe, drives 
againſt the Concave and inward Sutfaces, as much as the external Air preſſes againſt the outward 
and convex; p : 

Take, on the contrary, the Bladder of a Carp, and put it in a Veſſel from which the Air is 
pump : this Bladder being full of Air, will crack and burſt, becauſe then there is no exteriour 
an to refilt that aw = —_— Le. anna —_ for : gun have =” = the firſt 
:xperiment, that rwo Glaſs or Marble Plains, grou ſh'd upon one another, ſo cling toge- 
ther, that Violence muſt be us'd to ſeparate them one way ; becauſe ” rwo parts of the Marks ore 

rels'd and conſtring'd by the external Air that ſurrounds them, and are not ſo ſtrongly preſs'd 


y that berween. I might produce infinite other Experiments to prove that the groſs Air which . 


ſurrounds Bodics {trongly unites their Parts: But what I have faid is enough to give a diſtin 
Explication of my Thoughts upon the preſent Queſtion. | 

{ay then, that what cauſes the Parrs of hard Bodies and the little Fetters before-mentioned 
to hang ſo cloſely united to each other, is, there being other lirtle Bodies infinitely more agitated 
; thai tne courſe Air we breath, Which bear againſt them, and compreſs them , and that which 
/ makes it ſo hard to ſeparate ag © their Reſt, but the Agitation of little ſurround- 
| . ing Bodies. So that that which Motion is not Reſt, (this being but the Pr:vation of it, and 
has no force at all,) bur ſome Motion. | | 
This fimple Expoſition of my Opinion perhaps ſeems reaſonable; yet I foreſee, that many 
Perſons will not cafily be induc'd to yield to it. Hard Bodies make ſo great Irpreflion on the 
Senſes when they ſtrike us, or when we uſe Violence to break them, that we are inclin'd to be- 
lieve their Parrs more ſtrittly united than really are. And on the contrary, the little Bodies 
which I have ſaid encompaſs them, and to which I have aſcribed the Force of cauſing this Union, 
making no Impreſſion on our Senſes, ſeem too weak to > ſo ſenſible an Effect. 

But to take away this Prejudice, which bottoms on the Impreſſions of our Senſes, and on the 
Difficulty we find to imagine Bodies more lictle and agitated than thoſe we daily ſee; 'ris to be 
confider'd, that the Hardneſs of Bodies is not to be meaſur'd with relation to our Hands, or the 
Endeavours we are able to make, which are different at different times. For indeed, if the great- 
eſt Force of Men be nothing in compariſon with that of the ſubtle Matter, we ſhould be much 
to blame to believe, that Diamonds, and the hardeft Stones, cannot derive their Hardneſs from 
the Compreſſon of thoſe little rapid Bodies which environ them. Now we may viſibly diſcover 
how inconliderably weak is Humane Force, if it be conſider d that Man's Power of ing his 
Body in fo many manners, eeds from a very moderate Fermentation of the Blood, which 
what agitates the ſmaller Farts of it, and fo þ—_ the Animal Spirits. For 'tis the Agitation 
of the\: Spirits, which makes the Strength of the Body, and gives us the Power of making thoſe 
Endeavours which we groundlefly regard, as ſomething great and mighty. 

But it muſt be obſery'd, that whis Fermentarion of our Blood, is but a ſmall Communication 
of that ſubtle Matter's Motion we have been ſpeaking of. For all the | 
Bodies are nothing but Coramunications of Motion from the Invi fince every Body receives 
ics Agitation from ſome other. *Tis not therefore tv be wonder'd if our Force be nor fo great 
as that of the ſame ſubtle Marter we receive it from. But if our Blood fermented as much in our 
Heart as Gun-Powder terments, and is agitated when Fire is pur to it; that is, if our Blood re- 
ceiv'd as great a Communication of Motion from the ſubtle Marter, as Gun-Powder receives, we 
might do extraordinary things with a great deal of Eaſe, as break a Bar of Iron, overrury an 
Houſe, &'. provided we ____ a competent our Members and our Blood 1@ 


violently agirared. We muſt therefore rid our ſelves of our Prejudice, and not, following the 
| Impreſhon | 


gl 
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Impreſſion of our Senſes, imagine that-the Parts of hard Bodies are 1o ſtrongly united to one anc- 
ther, becauſe of the Ditticulty we find to break them. F- 
But if moreover, we confider the Effets of Fire in Mines, the Gravity of Bodies, and ſeye- 
ral orher natural Effects, which have no other Cauſe then the Commotion of thete inſcrtible 
Corpulcles, as is prov'd by M. Des Cortes in many places of his Works, we ſhall maniteſtly dit: 
cover, that ir docs not exceed their Force, to unite and bind rogether the Parts of hard Bodies 
{o powertully as we find them. For in ſhort, I fear not to affirm, that a Canaon-Bullet, whof:: 
Motion ſ:ems ſo extraordinary; receives not the thoufandth part of the Motion ot the ſubtle 

Matter which furrounds 1 | a 

My Aſtertion will not be doubted of, if it be confider'd, Frft, That the Gun-Powder is not all 
intam'd, nor at the fame inſtant : Secondly, That though it were all on Fire in the felt-fame Mo- 
ment, yer ir floats a very ſhort time, in the ſubtle Nfatrer ;- and Bodies ſwimming bur a little 
while in others, can receive no great Motion from them , as may be ſeen in Boats when riding in 
2 Stream, which receive their Motion by degrees. Third! , and _— That each part of the 
Powder can receive but a collateral Motion, which the ſubtle Matter yields to. For Water only 
communicates to the Veſſel rhe dire&t Motion which is common to all the parts of it, which Mo- 
rion iS generally very inconfiderable in reſpect of the others. | 

[ might ſtill prove to M. Des Cartes's Followers, the Geatnefs of the ſubtle Matter's Motion, 
by the Motion of the Earrh; and the Heavineſs of Bodies; from whence might be drawn very 
certain and exa&t Proofs, it that were neceſſary to my Subject. Bur in order to have one ſuf* 
ficient Proof of the violent Agitation of the ſubtle Matter, to which I aſcribe the Hardneſs of 
Bodies, it ſuffices (without feeing Des Cartes's 1,007” "ry read attentively what I have written 
in the ſecond Chapter ot the fourth Book, towards the End. 

Being now deliver'd from our Prejudice$, which induc'd us to believe our Efforts very potent, 
and thoſe of the ſubtle Matrer which ſurrounds and conſtringes hard Bodies, very feeble , being 
likewiſe ſatisfied of the vehement Commotion of this Martrer, by what has been ſaid of Gunr- 
Powder; *twill be no hard Marter to diſcover, that 'tis abſolutely neceſſary that this Macter, a&t- 
ing infinitely more on the Surtace, than the Inſide of the hard ies it encompaſſes and cont- 
prefles, ſhould be the Cauſe of their Hardneſs, or of the Kehſtance we teel when we endeavour 
ro break them. «|: 

Bat fince there are always many Parts of this invifible Matter paſſing through the- Pores of 
hard Bodies, they not only render them hard, as I have before explain'd ; but are alſo the Cauſes 
that ſome are ſpringing, and elaſtical, thar others-ſtand bent, and others ſtill are fluid and liquid 
and in ſhort are the Cauſe not only of. the Force which the Parts of hard Bodies have to remain 
cloſe 4 one another , bur of that likewiſe which the parts of fluid Bodies have to ſeparate , or, 
which is the ſame thing, are the Cauſe of the Hardneſs of ſome Bodies, and the Fluidity of 
others. 2 09 

But whereas 'ris abſolutely neceſſary to know diſtintly the Phyficks of M. Des Carres, the Fi- 

ure of his Elements, and of the parts which conftirute —_— Bodies, to account for the 
Niftneſs of ſome and the flexibility of| others, I ſhall not infiſt upon explaining it. Such as have 
read the Works of that Philoſc ,. will eafily imagine what may be the cauſe of theſe things; 
whereas it would be a difficult rask for me to explain it, and thoſe who are unaquainted with 
that Author would have a very confus'd Notion of the Reaſons I might offer. | 

Nor ſhall I ſtand to reſolve a vaſt number of Difficulties which | toreſee will be urg'd againſt 
what I have been eſtabliſhing, becauſe if thoſe who propoſe them have no knowledge of true na- 
tural Philoſophy, 1 ſhould bur tire and confound them inſtead of farisfying them. Bur if they 
were Men of * © Fotowy I could not anſwer them without a long train xp Twas and 'reaſon- 


ing. Wherefore think it beſt to intreat thoſe who ſhall find any Difficulty in what I have ſaid, 


to give this Diſcourſe a more careful ſal; not doubting but it read it and conſider it as 
they ought, all their ObjeCtions will fall ro the Ground. Bur after all, if they think my Requeſt 
inconvenient, let them fit ſtill, there being no great danger in the Ignorance of the Cauſe of the 
Hardneſs of Bodies. 

I ſpeak not here of contiguity : for *tis manifeſt that contiguous things touch: ſo lirtle, that 
there's always a good quantity of ſubtle Matrer pafhing berween them, which endeavouring to 
continue irs Motion in a right Line hinders them from uniring. 

As to the union found between two Marbles that have been poliſh't one upon another, I have 
already explain'd ir; and *ris eafie to ſee, that though the ſubrle Marrer paſſes conſtantly between 
the rwo parts, as cloſe as they are yet the Air cannot get in; and therefore 'tis that which 
compreſſes and conſtringes the rwo parts rogerher, and makes them ſo difficult to be diſunired, 
unleis we glide them over one another. - 

For all this it is maniteſt that the Commurty, Contiguity and Union of two Marbles would 
be one and the ſame thing in a vacuum : for neither have we difterent Ideas of them, fo thar it 
would te to ralk without underſtanding our ſelves to make them ditter abſolutely, and without any 
regard to the ſurrounding Bodies. | 

| now come to make ſome Reflexions upon M. Des Cartes's Opinion, and the Original of his 
Errour : I call his Opinion an Errour, becauſe I can find no fincere way of defending what he has 
11id upon the Rules of Motion, and the Cauſe of the Hardneſs of Bodies towards the end of the 
{econd Part of his Principles in ſeveral places; and that he ſeems to have evidently prov'd the 
Trith of the contrary Opinion. - | | - 

. Ti:is 
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This great Man moſt diſtinctly conceiving that Marter could not naturally moye ir ſelf, but thyt 
the moving Foxce of all Bodies was nothing but the general Will of the Author of Nacure; 214 
chat theretore the Communications of their Motion upon their mutual Collifion, mult core 
trom the ſame Vill, yielded to be carry'd away with this Notion, Thar the Rules of the difierent 
C ication of Motions muſt be terch'd from the Proportion tound berween the difietenc Mu;z- 
nitudes of Colliding Bodics , ir being impoſſible to re into the Deſigns and Will of Gd. 
And whereas he concluded that every thing had rhe Force to perſevere in its preſent Stare, whether 
it were in Motion, or Reſt, becauſe God, whofe Will conftitured this Force, atts always in the 
f1me manner ; he inferr'd that Reſt had an equal Force with Motion. Thus he meaſur'd the Et: 
tects of the Power of Reſt by the Greatneſs of the Body it reſided in, as well as thoſe of Morion : 
And hence he gave the Rules of the Communication of Motion which are ſeen in his Principles, 
and the Cauſe of che Hardne of Bodies, which I have endeavour'd to refute. 

Tis a hard midtter not to ſubmit ro the Opinion of Monfieur des Cartes, when we contemplate 
it on the ſame ſide : For, once more, ſince the Communication of Motions proceeds only trom,the 
Will of the Author of Nature, and that we ſee all Bodies continue in the State they have ace 

t in, whether ir be Motion or Reſt, it ſeems that we ought to ſeek for the Rules of the differenc 
trade of Motion upon the Concourſe of Bodies z not in the Will of God, which is un- 
known to us; but in the Proportion that is found berween the Magnitudes of theſe ſame Bodies. 

I do not therefore admire that Monfieur des Cartes ſhould light upon this Notion ; but I only 
wonder he did not correct it, when having puſh'd on his Diſcoveries, he found out the Exiſtence, 
and ſome Eftects-ot the ſubtile Matter which ſurrounds all Bodies. 

I am ſurpriz'd to find him, in the 132d Article of the Fourth Part, attribute the Elaſtick Force 
of certain Bodies to the ſubrile Matter, and yer not aſcribe to 1t their Hardneſs, and the Reſiftance 


they make to our Endeavours to bend and break them ; but only to the Reſt of their Parts. For 4. 55. & 


3. ot rhe 
Sus Part, 


and clle- 


I think it evident, that the Cauſe of rhe Elaſticity and Stiftneſs of ſome Bodies, is the ſame with 
that which impowers them to refilt che Vielence char is us'd ro break them : For indeed, the Force 


z 


3 
I 


which is employ'd in breaking a piece of Steel, has bur an inſenfible Difference from that which where. 


is usd to bend it. . 

I mean not to multiply Reaſons here, which one might give for the proving theſe things ; nor to 
anſwer ſome Difficulties poſſible to be urg'd abour Bodies which are not ſenſibly ſpringing, and yer 
are difficultly bent : For all rheſe Difficulties vaniſh, if we conſider that the fubrile Matter cinnor 
eafily make new Tracks in Bodies which break in ing, as in Glaſs and temper'd Steel ; which 
ir can eaſier do in ſuch Bodies as are compos'd of branchy and that are nor brittle, as in Gold 
and Lead : And Laft/y, that there is no Body, but has ſome kind of Elateriuwom. 

"Tis a hard matter to perſuade one's ſelf that Monſieur des Cortes did poſitively believe the Cauſe 
of Hardneſs to be different trom that which makes the — cn ; and what looks moſt likely, is, 
that he made not ſufficient Reflexion on that matrer. a Man has for a long time medita- 
red on any SubjcQ, and is well farisfied about that of his preſent mY tie commonly thinks 
no farther on it; he believes that the Conceptions he had of it are able Trurhs, and that ir 
is needleſs to examine them any more. But a Man has ſo many Things in him which diſreliſh his 
y 5 or provoke him to precipitate Judgments, and ſubje&t him to Errour, that though his 

ind remains apparently lariched, yer it is not always well in the Truch. Monſieur des 
Cartes was a Man, like us: No greater Solidiry, Accuracy, Extent, and Penetration of Thought is 


any where to be met with, than in his Works, I confeſs , but yer he was not infallible : "WR 
fore *ris very probable he remain'd fo ſettl'd in his Opinion, from his not ſufficiently refleting that 


he aſſerted ſomerhing in the Conſequence of his Principles, contrary to it. He grounded it on ve- 
ry go and probable Reaſons; but ſuch notwi ing, as being not capable of themſelves 
to force his Conſent, he might ſtill have ſuſpended his ] z and conſequently, as a Philo- 
ſopher, he ought to have done it. It was Spy to examine in a hard Body, what was in it 


that might make it ſo but he ought likewiſe to have thought on the inviſible Bodies, which 


might give it Hardneſs ; 'as he did at the End of his aa 5 9ewvon Principles, when he aſcrib'd to 
them the Cauſe of their Haſticity : He ought to have made an exaQt Diviſion, and comprehenfire 
of whatever might contribute to the Hardneſs of Bodies. It was not n_—_ to have ſought the 
Cauſes of it in the Will of God , he ought alfo ro have thought on the ſubtile Matter, which ſur- 
rounds theſe Bodies : For though the Exiſtence of that violently agitated Matter was not yet pro- 
+ ved in the place of his Princip/cs where he ſpeaks of Hardneſs, it was not however rejected ; he 
t therefore to have ſuſpended his Judgment, and have well remember'd that what he had 
written concerning the Cauſe of Hardneſs, and of the Rules of Motion, was fit to be revis'd , 
which I believe was negle&ted by him , or at leaſt, he has not ſufficiently confider'd the true Rea- 
oy of a thing very cafie to be diſener', and which yer is of greateſt Conſequence in Natural Phi- 
oſophy. I rhus explai | 

5 ha des Tell new that to the' Support of his Syſtem, ( the Truih of which he could 

not reaſonably ſuſpeRt,) it was abſolutely none "1 that great Bodies ſhould always communicate 
ſome of their Morion to the leſſer which mer with z and that the latter ſi rebound at the 
Encounter of the former, without the like Loſs of their own : For otherwiſe, the firſt Elemenc 
would not have all the Morion that is neceſſary above the ſecond, nor the ſecond above the third ; 
and fo all his Syſtem would be abſolutely falſe, as is manifeſt to thoſe who have a little confider'd 
ir. Bur in ſuppoſing that Ret has Force to reſiſt Motion, and that a great Body in Reſt cannot be 
moy'd by another leſs than ir ſelf, though moſt One {triking againſt ir, *cis plain EE 
| Aa ies 
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Bodics muſt have much leſs Motion than an equal Maſs of little ones, lince they may always; by 
that Suppolition communicate their own Motion, but cannot always receive any from the lefler, 
Thus this Suppoſicion being not contrary to all that Monſieur des Cartes had laid down in his-Prin- 
ciples, from the beginning, to the Eſtabliſhment of his Rules of Morion, and according very wel} 
ith the Conſequence of theſe ſame Principles, he thought the Rules of Motion, which he believ'd 
i: had demonſtrared in their Cauſe, were ſufficiently confirm'd by their E-ttects. 

[ agree wirh Monſieur des Cartes in the Bottom of the Thing, that great Bodics communicate 
their Motion much ealicr than the lefer ; and thar therefore his tft Element is more agitated than 
the ſecond, and the ſecond than the third ; but the Cauſe is maniteft without recourle to his Sup- 
poſition. Lirtle and fluid Bodies, as Water, Air, Ec. can but communicate to any great ones an 
unitorm Morion, which is common to all thcir Parts. The Water of a River can only communj- 
cate to,a Boat a &c(cending Motion, which is common to all the little Parts the Water is compo- 
{ed of; each of which Particles, beſides irs common Motion, has infinite othcrs, which are par: 
A Which Reafon makes it evident that a Boat, for inſtance, cannot have 14 much Motion 
as equal Volume of Water, fince the Boat can only receive trom the Water a direct Motion, and 
common to all the Parts of it. It rwenty Parts ot a fluid Body drive againſt any other Body on 
one fide whilſt there are as many urging it on the other, it remains immoveable ; and all the Par- 
ricles of the ſurrounding Fluid it twims in, rebound without loſing any thing of their Motion. 
theretore grols Bodies, whoſe Parts are united one to the other, can receive only a circular and 
unitorm Morion from the Vorrex of the encompaſſing ſubtile Marter. 

This Reaſon ſeems ſufficient ro give us to underſtand why grols Bodies are not ſv much agita- 
ted as little ones ; and that ir is not necellary ro the _—_— theſe things, to fuppole any Force 
in Reſt to reſiſt Motion. The Certainty of Monſieur des Cartes's Philoſophical Principles cannor 
therefore be of Ule in proving or detending his Rules of Motion. And we have Reaton to be- 
lieve that if Monfieur des Cartes himfelt had, without Prepolicſhon, examin'd his Principles atreſh, 
ar the fame time weighing ſuch Reaſons as I have alledg'd, he would not have belicy'd the Ettects 
of Nature had corroborated his Rules z nor have fallen into a Contradiction, in attributing the 
Hardnefs ot hard Bodies only to the Reſt of their, Parts, and their Elaſticity to the! Eftort ot the 
ſubtile Matter. 

I now come to give the Rules of the Communication of Motion in a Vacuum, which follow up- 
on whart I have before eftabliſh'd concerning the Nature of Reſt. Bodies being not hard in a Va- 
cum, hince they are only fo by the preſſure of the ſubrile Matter that ſiirrounds them, it two Bo- 
dies meet together, they would flatten without rebounding: We muſt therefore ſuppole them hard 
by their own Nature, and not by the preſſure of the ſubtile Matter, to give thclc Rules. 

Reſt having no Force to refiſt Motion, and many Bodies being to be confider'd bur as one at the 
Inſtant of their Colliſion, *ris plain they ought not to rebound, ſave when they are equal in their 
Bulk and Swittneſs, or that their Swittneſs compenſates for the Want of Bulk, or their Bulk the 
Want of Swiftneſs. And *ris eafie from hence to conclude, that they ought in all other Cafes 1o 
to communicate their Motion, as afterwards to proceed along together, with an equal Pace. 

* Gtneral T* Wherefore, to know what ought to happen in all the di t Suppolitions of the Magnitude 
Fulcotthe and Celerity of Colliding Bodies, we need only add together all the ees of Motion of two or 
Commui- more, which ought to be confider'd but as one in the Moment of their Concourſe, and afterwards 
np ' divide the Summ of the whole Motion proportionably to the Bulk of each reſpeCive Body. 
+SeeM.ves Hence I conclude, that cf the + ſeven Kules of Motion, Monſieur des Cartes has given, the 
C.rtess three firſt are good. 

way Ra That the Fourth is falſe, and that B ought to communicate its Motion to C, in proportion to 
+14 pn. the bigneſs of the ſame C; and after go along in Company ; lo as if C be double to B, and B have 
ciples, three Degrees of Motion, it muſt give away two of them : For I have ſufficiently prov'd, that 

Monfieur des Cortes ought not to have ſuppos'd in Reſt, a Force to refiſt Motion. 

T har rhe Fifth is true. 

That the Sixth is falſe, and that B ought to communicate half of its Motion to C. 

_ And thar the Seventh is falſe, and that B ought ever to communicate its Motion to C, in propor: 
i10n to the Magnitude and Motion of both B and C: But that it, according to the Suppoſition, 
C be Couble to B, and have three Degrees of Mction, whilſt C has but rwo, they muſt proceed 
together in Company, C and B being but one Body at the time of their Collifion ; and therefore 
we mult add rogether the Degrees of Swittneſs, which are five, and afterwards divide them in 
proportion to their bigneſs, and fo diſtribute 14 to B, and 24 to C, which is double to B. Burt 
thele Rules, though certain, from what I have ſaid, are yer contrary to Experience, fince we are 
not in a Vacuum. 

The chiet of thoſe Experiences, which are contrary to what I have faid about the Rules of Mo- 
tion, is, the conftant rebounding of hard Bodies, when they meer, one one way, and another an- 
orher , cr at leaſt, their not going in Company after their Encounter. 

In Anſwer to which, we muſt call to mind what we have formerly faid of the Cauſe of Elaftici- 
ty z namely, That there is a Marter, of a ſtrangely-violent Motion, which continually paſſes into 
the Parts of 7-4 Bodies, and makes them ſo by its compreſling both their ourward and inward 
Parts: For it will be eafie from hence to ſee, thar at the time of Percuſſion two encountring Bo 
dies drive 414 turn oft the Current of this Matter from the places neareſt to the ſtricken « which 

Matter rchſting with great Violence, repclls the.two Bodies, which ſtrike againſt each other, and 
reltorcs 1ts Pallage. which the Percution had ttopp'd up. 
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Thar which more clearly {till proves my Opinjon is this, That if two Bowls of Lead, or pf any 
other leſs Elaſtick Matter, meer, , they rebqund "We. after their Colliſion, but preceed Mold ae: 
cording to the Rules before eſtabliſh'd, which ey 2. | n 
{yringing. Bodics therefore rebound after their Percuſſion, becauſe they are hard ; rhar is, as I 
kave explain'd, becauſe there is an extremely agitated Matter, which compreſſes them, and which 
paſſing through their Pores with an ektreme Violence, repel:the Bodies which PFrike againlt rhem. 

3ut it ought to be ſuppos'd that the Percutient Bodies break not thoſe which they daſh, againſt by 
a Morion over-powering the Reſiſtance the little Parrs of rhe fubrile Matter are capabls of making ; 
45 when we lifcharee a Musker againſt a piece of Wood: ,,,-- 2 os a-51M 4 oY 

Tis true, the ſubtile Matter comprefles tt Bodies, 4 A 4h, with'a rapid Coutts through their 
Pores, no leſs than through thoſe of hard ; and yet theſe ſoft Bodies have no Elaſticity : "The Rea- 
lon whereot is this ; that the Matter pathng through ſoft Bodies, can with a great deal of Eaſe 
vpen it {cl new Pallages, by reaſon of the Lnet of the Parts compoſing them, or ot ſome 
other particular Configuration, proper for that Effett , which hard Bodies will not admit, by rea- 
lon of the Largeneſs and Situation of their Parts, which are contrary to the ſame. | 

Thus when a hard Body firikes another that is ſoft, ir alters all the Roads the ſubtile Matterms'd 
to paſs through, which is commonly vifibte;” aS ina "MusKet-Buller, which flittens when its ſmit- 
ten. But when a hard Body ftrikes againſt another like ir, it either makes none, or very few new 
Paths ; and the ſubrile Matter in its Pores is oblig'd' ta return upon the {ame Ground, or clic mult 
repel the Body which blocks up its little Avenues. ' 

Ler 4 be a hard Body, B a totr one, C the Chanel 
of the fubrile Matter ; I fay, that if A ſtrike B in the 
Point c, the Chanel Cc is ſhut up; and rhe ſubtile Mat- 
ter finds out new Ways in the of Body ; and ſo ha- 
ving an open Koad, ir repels not the Rriking Body, 
but the Bpdy ſtricken changes its Figure, and batters 
it felt 4 lictle: And ir muſt be ſuppos'd, that in the 
leaſt Body there are infinite Pallages like Cc. But if 
. the Bodies A and @ are both of them hard, the. Paſ- 
ſage Cc is ſtrairen'd ; and rhe ſubtile Matter included 
in it continuing its Motion in a Right Line, for want 
of new Paths, repels the Body ſtriking it ſo much more 
violently as it finds greater Difficulty in making a new 
Way ; or clfe the Parts of rhe Body A br and ſc- 

arate from one another, and are teduc'd ro Duſt, or 
FIECES. 

Laſtly, It ſeems evident, that every mov'd Body, . 
continually endeavouring to tend in a Right Line, and 
declining trom it as little as is poſſible when it meets 
Reſiſtance, ought never to rebound, fince by that Motion it extremely deviates from a Right. *Tis 
neccllury theretore, either that Bodies ſhould grow flat, or that the ſtronger ſhould conquer the 
weaker, and make it bear it company ; But becauſe Bodies are ſpringing, and hard, they cannot go 
in companys ſince if 4 puſhes «, 9 repels 4; and {d they mult recede from one another. 

Notwithſtanding, if rwo Bodies were in a Vacuum, —_ never ſo hard, they would go in 
company, becauſe having no Body to ſurround them, they could have no Elaſtick Force, the Striker 
iaking no Reſiſtance to the Striking ; but Air, Gravitation, Ec. refiſting the t Motion which. 
the muy Body gives the {tricken, the ſtricken reliſts the ſtriking, and hinders it from follow- 
ing : For Experience teaches us,. that Air and Gravity refift Motion ; and that this Reſiſtance is ſo 
much greater, as the Motion is more violent. "Tis eahe to diſcover from what I have been fay- 
ing, how it comes to paſs, that in the:Percuſſion of: different: Badies, encompaſs'd with Air or 
Water, £c. ſometimes the Smiting rebounds, ſometimes communicates all its Motion, and re- 
mains as it were unmovcable z and ſometimes it follows the Smitren, but always with leſs De- 
grecs of Swiſtnelſs, it one or ocher of them be not perfeUtly ſoft : For all this depends on the Pro- 
portion that is faund between the Magnitude, the Hardneſs, and the Weight of one and the other, 
ſuppoſing them mov'd with an cqual Swittnels : If they are very hard, the Smitjng rebounds more, 
becauſe the K/ateriuw is fropger. If the ymiting IS ligle, the $mitten very;large and weigh- 
ty, tbe Smiting xchannds fill much, becauſe of rhe Weight and the cit Mal of Air ſurround- 
ing the Smitten, which withſtands the Motion. Laſt of all, If the Force of the Hardneſs is, as 
it were, abated by the little Volume of Air anſwering the Littleneſs. of the ſtricken Body, or the 
contrary ; it may happeu+*that the Smiting may remain as immoveable afrer the Percuſſion. We 
need theretare but coinpare the Hardnels of PRrPret Bodies, and. the Air, which the Perculs'd 
ought to agitate anew. at the time of Perculhon, whoggly to move, to. give. a pretty exact Con- 
jecture concerning whit muſt happen in the Percuthon of different Bodies. , I ſtill ſuppoſe an equal 
Switineſs in the ftriking, tor the Air more refiſts a great Motion than a lirtle one ; and there is as 
much Motion in a Body twice as lirtle,” as in another, when procceding twice as falt as thar other. 
Thus the Smirten being driven as faſt again, may be conſider as having a Volume of Air twice 
as big, to repel, in order to its moving. : E 

But ir ought {till to be obſerv'd, that at the Moment of one Body's ſtriking another, the Parts 


» 


of this {am. Body have two contrary Motions; for thoſe on the Fore-fide have a backward Ten- 


ep to ſo much, more exactly as they are. lcts, 


, 
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dency, * 
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. tural for the increaſing the Attention, 
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dency by reaſbn of the Collifion, when at the ſame time thoſe behind tend forwards on the Ac- 
count of the firſt Motion , and *tis that Coumer-motion which Rflattens ſott Bodies, and is the 
Cauſe that fome hard Bodies break ot yr ; but when Bodies are very hard, this Counter-ftroke, 
which vibrates ſome of rhe Parts, and makes a fort of Trepidation in them, as appears trom rhe 


- Sound rhey give, always produces ſome Changes in the Communication of Motion, which ate 


very difficult ro be known, for many Reaſons, and ris, in my Mind, to little purpoſe to examize 
them in particular. , 

Would a Man meditate on all theſe things, I believe he would eafily anſwer fome Difficuliies 
which might {till be rais'd upon the Subjett ; bur if I thought rhur what I have faid were intutti. 
cient to ſhew thar Reſt has no Force to reſiſt Motion, and that the Kules of the Communication ot 
Morions, given by Monſieur des Cartes are in part falſe, I would here make our that ir is impol: 
fible by his Suppofirion ro move our ſelves in the Air : And that which makes the Circulation ot 
Morion in Fluid Bodies poſſible, wirhour recurring to a Vacuum, is, that the firlt Efertieng eaſily 
divides it felt in ſeveral different manners, the Repoſe of irs Parts having no Force to refift Motion. 
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The CONCLUSION of the Three laſt BOOKS. 


Have, it I miſtake not, ſufficiently ſhewn in the Fourth and Fifth Books, that Men's natural In- 
I clirfations and Pathons frequently occaſion their falling into Errour ; becaufe they induce them 
more to 4 precipitate Judgment, than a careful Examination of Things. 

| have ſhewn in the Fourth Book, that our Inclination for Good in general, is the Cauſe of the 
Reſtleſneſs of the Will ; that this Reſtleſneſs of the Will puts the Mind in continual Agitation , 
and that a Mind continually agitated, is utterly unfit for the Diſcovery of any the leaſt intricate 
and hidden Truths: Thar the Love of new and extraordinary Things ined Jeon us in 
their behalf ; and that wharever bears the Charatter of Infinite, is capable of confounding our Ima- 

ination, and miſleading us. I have expain how our Inclination for Greatneſs, Elevation and 

ndependency inſenfibly engage us in a falfly-pretended Learning, or in the Study of all vain and 
uſelets Sciences, which flatter the ſecret Pride of our Heart ; becauſe this is what recommends us 
to the Admiration of the Vulgar. I have ſhewn, that the Inclination for Pleaſures conſtant! 
throws oft the View of the Mind from the Conſideration of abſtrafted Truths, which are the moſt 
imple and exuberant ; and permits it not to conſider any thing, with a competent Arrention and 
impartiality, to judge well of it : That Pleaſures being the Modes of our Souls Exiſtence, they 
neceſſarily divide the Capacity of the Mind ; and that a Mind thus divided, cannot tully compre- 
hend a Subject of any great Extent. Laſt of all, I have made appear, that the Relation and Natu- 
ral Union we have to all thoſe with whom we live and converſe, is the Occafion ot many Errours 
we tall into, and of our communicating them to others, as others communicate to us the ſame 
they were engag d in. 

In the F;frh, where I have endeavour'd to give ſome Idea of our Paſſions; I have, I think, made 
it ſufficiently evident, that rhey were ordain'd to unite us to all things ſenſible ; and to give us, 
25 we are among them, a due and neceſſary bag: run for their Preſervation and our own : That 
az our Senſes unite us to our Body, and ex our Soul into all the compoſing Parts of it, ſo 
our Comet ons Carty us, as it were, out of our felves, and ditftuſe us upon all things round about 
us : Thar, Laſtly, they inceſſantly repreſent things, not as they are in themſelves, whereby we 
may form true Judgments ; bur according to the Relation they have to us, whereby to form Judg- 
ments uſeful to the Preſervation of our Being, and of thoſe to whom we are either naturally or 
voluntarily united. _ : ; . 

Atter having attempted the Diſcovery of Errours in their Canſes, and the Deliverance of the 
Mind from the Prejudices it is fubje&t ro, I thought it was time at laſt to prepare it for the Search 
of Truth. Wherefore, in the S:x1b no I have explain'd the Means which I thought moſt na- 

enlarging tlte Capacity of the Mind, by ſhewing the 
Uſe that might be made of its a its Paſfons, and Imagination, to the giving it all the Force 
and Penetration it is capable of. After which, I have eſtabliſh'd certain Rules, which muſt of ne- 
cefſiry be obſerv'd for the Diſcovery of any Truth whatever : I have explain'd them Ex- 
amples, that I might miake them more ſenſible ; and have choſen thoſe which I thought uſe- 
tul, or that included more fecund and general Truths ; that they might be read with greater Ap- 
plication, and be made more ſenfible and familiar. 

Poilthly it may be acknowledg'd, by this E//ay of Method, which I have given, how neceſſary it 
is to reaſon only about clear and evident Ideas, and in which we are inwardly convinc'd that all 
Nations do agree ; and never to proceed ro Compound Things, till having ſafficiently examin'd 
rhe Simple, whereon they d 

And it ir be confider'd that Ariſtotle and his Followers have not obſerv'd the Rules I have ex- 
plain'd, as we ought to be afſur'd by the Reaſons I have alledg'd, and by the Coneſpondence that 
may be had with the moſt zealous Detenders of that wy ee gm; it may be we ſhall deſpiſe his 
Doctrine, in ſpight of all the Impreſſions which perſuade ſuch as give way to be amuz'd by Words 
they do not underſtand. 
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But if we take notice of the mainer of Monſieur des Carter's Philoſophizing, we cannot doubt 
of the Solidity of his Philoſophy : For I have ſufficiently ſhewn that he reaſons but upon diſtinct 
and evident Ideas; beginning with moſt Simple Things, and afterwards paſling on to the more 
Compound, which depend on them. Thoſe who ſhall read the Works of that Learned Man, will 
have plenary Convi&tion of what I ſay of him, provided they read them with all the Application 
that is nece{{ary to underſtand them : And they will feel a ſecret Joy, for being born in an Age 
and Country fo fortunate, as to free them from the Trouble of ſeeking a Maſter to reach them 
Truth, among the palt Ages of the Heathens , and in the Extremities of the Earth, among Bar- 
bartans and Stranecrs. 

Bur as we ought not to be very ſollicitous to know the Opinions of Men, even though we were 
otherwiſe aſſur'd they had tound out Truth , ſo I ſhould be very ſorry it the Eſteem I manitcſt tor 
Montieur des Cartes thould prepofſeſs any Man in his behalf, and make him fit down fatisfy'd with 
reading and retaining his Opinions, without caring to be en/ighren'd with the Light of Truth. 
This would be preterring Man before G O D, and conſulting him in God's ſtead ; and ITY 
in the obſcure Anſwers of a Philoſopher, which do not enlighten us, to avoid the Trouble of In- 
terrogating by our Meditation Him who anſwers and enlightens us both together. 

'Tis a mean and unworthy thing to become the Partizan .of any Se&t, and to look upon the Au- 
thors ot it as infallible. And thus Monſieur des Cartes, chuſing rather to make Men Diſciples of 
Truth, than Opinionated Followers of his Sentiments, expreſsly forewarns them, Not 10 take ar 
thing he writes upon Truſt, and to embrace nothing but what the Force and Evidence of Reaſon ſhould 
conſtrain them to believe. He deſires not, like ſome Philoſophers, to be credited upon his Word : 
He ever remembers that he is a Man , and that diſſeminating his Light bur by Reflexion, he oughr 
to dircet the Minds of thoſe who would be illuminated by him, towards Him alone who can 
make them more perfect by the Gift of Underſtanding. 

The principal Advantage that can be made of Application to Study, is, the rendring the Mind 
more accurate, more illuminated, more trating, and fit for the Diſcovery of all the Truths we 
defire ro know. But ſuch as read the Philoſophers, with Deſign of remembring their Opinions, 
and factoring them to others, approach not Him who is the Lite and Nouriſhment of the Soul : 
Their Mind grows blind and enervate, by their Commerce with ſuch as can neither ſtrengthen nor 
enlighten them : They are ſwell'd up with a ſpurious ſort of Learning, the Weight whereof over- 
whelms, and the Glirtering blinds them , and tancying to themſelves they are hugely learn'd when 
their Hcads are cramm'd with the Opinions of the Antients, they forget that they become their 
Diſciples who, St. Pau! ſays, became Fools by uſurping the Name of Wiſe. Dicentes ſe eſſe Sa- 
prentes, ftulti fatti ſunt. 

The Merhod I have given will, if I miſtake not, be highly advantageous to thoſe who defire to 
make uſe of their Reaton, or to receive of God the Anſwers he gives all thoſe who can fairhtul- 
ly confukr Him-: For I think I have ſaid whar is chiefly requir'd ro corroborate and conduct the 
Artentioh ot the Mind z which is, the natural Prayer we make to the true Maſter of all Men, 
in order to be in{truQed. 

Bur becauſe this Natural Way of Searching out Truth is very painful, and commonly impraCti- 
cable, except in the Reſolution of Queſtions of little Uſe, the Knowledge whereof commonly 
more gratihes our Pride, than perteQs our Underſtanding ; I think it my Duty ro ſay, (that I may 
profitably conclude this Work,) that the moſt expedirious and certain Method of diſcovering Truth, 
and uniting our {clves to God in the pureſt and / "mma manner poſſible, is, to live as becomes 
rue Chriſtians, to tollow exattly the Precepts of Eternal Truth, which unites it ſelf with us, only 
ro re-unite us with it :. *Tis to liſten rather to the DiCtates of our Faith, than Reaſon ; and to tend 
to God, not ſo much by our natural Forces, which, fince the Sin, are altogether languid and in- 
active ; as by the Aſſiſtance of Faith, by which alone God parpors to lead us into that immenſe 
Light of Truth which will diffolve and difſipate all our Darknels : For, in brief, *tis much better, 
as good Men, to ſpend ſome Years in Ignorance of certain Things, and find our ſelves enlighten'd 
in a Moment, tor ever ; than by Natural Means, and abundance of Trouble and Application, pur- 
chaſe a very impertect Science, that ſhall leave us in Darkneſs to all Eternity. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


UPON THE 


FOREGOING BOOKS. 
The FREFACE: 


Wherein 1s ſbewn what ſhould be our Opinion of the ſeveral Tudgments COm- 
monly paſs'd on Books, that encounter Prejudices, 


LY\ 7 Hen a BOOK is firſt to appear in the World, one krows not whom to conſult to learn its 

Deſtiny : The Stars preſide not over its Nariviry, their Influences have no Operation on 
it; and the moſt confident Aſtro/ogers dare not forerell the diverſe Risks of Fortune it muſt run: 
Truth nor being of this World, Celeſtial Bodies have no power over her; and whereas ſhe is of a 
molt ſpiritual "bog the ſeveral Pofirions or Combinations of Matter can contribute nothing ei- 
ther to her Eſtabliſhment or Ruine. Behdes, the —_ of Men are ſo different in reſpett of the 
ſame things, that we can never more hazardouſly and imprudently play the Propher, than in pre- 
ſaging the happy or unforrunate Succeſs of a BOOK. So that every Man who ventures to be an Au- 
thor, at the ſame time throws himſelt at the Reader's Mercy, to make him or cfteem him what he 
pleaſes: But of all Authors, thoſe who encounter Prejudices ought moſt intallibly ro reckon upon 
their Condemnation; their Works fit roo uneaſfte on moſt Mens Minds, and it they eſcape the Paſ- 
fions of their Enemies, they are obliged to the almighty Force of Truth for their Protection. 

"Tis a common Miſcarriage with all Mankind, pode roo precipitate in judging ; for all Men are 
obnoxious to Errour, and only obnoxious upon this account : But all haſty and rath Judgments 
are ever conſonant ro Prejudices; and therefore Authors who oppugn them, cannot poſhbly eſca 
Sentence from all their Judges, who appeal to Ancient Opinions, as the Laws whe they ma 
to pronounce. For indeed molt Keaders are both Fudge and Party, in reſpett of theſe Authors. 
Their Judges they are, that Quality is inconteſtable; but they are a Party likewiſe, being diſturb'd 


by theſe Authors in the potſeſhon ot their ancient Prejudices, for which they have the plea of Pre- 


ſcription, and to which they have been accuſtom'd many Years. 

I contcl5 there's. Abundance of Equity, Sincerity, and good Senſe in a great many Readers, and 
that they ſometimes are Judges rational enough to ſuperlede common Opinions, as not being the 
intallible Rules of Truth. Mary there are who retire into themſelves, and confulr that Imward 
1ruth, which ought to be their Kule ro judge of all things ; but very F-ro that conſult it upon all 
Occaſions, and Nore at all who do it with all that Laithftulneſs and Attention, that is necetlary ro 
Judge intallibly ar all rimes. And thus, though we might ſuppoſe there were uothing blameable 
in a Treatiſe, which yer ir would be Vanity to 11g tro, I am perſuaded it would he impoſſible 
to find one fingle Man to approve ir in every re z eſpecially if his Prejudices were attacked by 
it; fince it is not naturally pothble, that a Jakes conſtantly provok'd, aftronted and outrag'd by a 
Party, ſhould do him enrite Juſtice; or that he ſhould give himſelf the trouble of a ſtrenuous Ap- 

licarion to thoſe Reaſons, which art firſt fight appear to him as extravagant Parsdoxes, or ridicu- 
ous Parologiſms. 

But though a Man be pleaſed with many things in a BOOK, it he fortunes to meet with ſome that 
are offenſive, he thall ſeldom be wanting to /peak 1// of it, but moſt commonly torgertull ro give ir 
any good Charafter. Self love has a thouſand Morives to induce us to condemn what we dillike, 
and Reaſon in this Inſtance tully juſtifies theſe Morives: fince Men fanfic they condemn Errours, 
and defend Trurh, when they detend their Prejudices, and cenſure thoſe that aſſault rhem. So thar 
the moſt equitable Judges of Books that fight againſt Prejudices, paſs commonly ſuch a general 
Sentenſe as is no way tavourable on their behalt. Perhaps they will ſay, there is ſomething good 
in ſuch a Work, and that the Author juſtly oppoſes certain Prejudices ; but yer they ſhall be ture to 
condemn him; and as his Judges give an authoritative and rave deciſion upon the point, main- 
taining that he.carrics things too far on ſuch or ſuch an c:caftion. For when an Author is. ruining 
Prejudices which the Reader is not prepoſleſs'd with, whatever he ſhall fay will ſeem reaſonable 
enough : Bur the lame Author ever {trerches things too far, when he engages the Prejudices where- 
with the Reader is too deeply ring'd. 

Burt whereas the Prcjudices of ditterent Perſons are not conſtantly the ſame, ſhould one carefully ga- 
ther the {everal Judgrients that are made upon the ſame things, it would commonly appear, that ac- 
cording to theſe Judgments there is nothing Good; and at the ſame time nothing Bad, in ſuch kind 
oi Books: There would be nothing good, becauſe there is no Prejudices, but one or other eſpoules 
and there would be nothing bad, becauſe there is no Prejudice whatever but ſome or other condemn. 
in which Judgments rhere is 10 much Equity, that ſhould a Man pretend to make ute of them to 
correct his Piece; he muſt necef{{arily ſtrike ir all our tor tear of leaving any thing that was Condemn'd, 
or not to touch it tor tear ot expunging ſomething that was gens ry 50 that a poor Author that 
ſtudies to be incitentive, finds himiclt perplex'd on all hands, by all the various $55 nem which 
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are pronounc'd both tur an againſt him; and unleſs he reſolve to ſtand his ground, and to be 
reckon'd obſtinate in his Opinions; he mult inevitably contradiCt himſelt at every turn, and appear 
in as many ditterent Forms as there are different Heads in a whole Nation. 

However, Time will do every Man Juſtice, and Truth which ar firſt ſeems a Chimerical and ri- 
diculous Phantaſm, by degrees grows ſenfible and maniteft: Men open their Eyes and contemplate 
her, they diſcover her Charms, and fall in love with her. This Man who condemns an Author 
tor an Opinion that he dillikes, by chance meets with another that approves it, bur condemns other 
Opinions which the tormer receives as undeniable z each of them talk ſuirably ro his Notion, and 
each of them contradicts the orher. Rence they come ro examine both their own and others Reatons 
atreſh; rhey diſpute, aud confider, and heſitate, and are not ſo ready to determine upon what they 
have not examin'd; and it they are brought to change their Opinion, and to acknowledge that an 
Author is more realonable than was believ'd ; there riſes a ſecret inclination in their Breatt, which 
prompts them to ſpeak as well ot him for the future as they have toxmerly ſpoken to his diſho- 
nour. Thus the Man who ſticks reſolutely to the Truth, though ar firſt he move their Spleen or 
Laughter, need nor deſpair one day to ſee Truth, which he detends, triumph over the Prepolſet- 

fion of Men. For there's thar difterence between Good and Ill Books, between thoſe which en- 

lighten the Mx./, and thoſe which gratifie the Senſes and Imagination, that the latter look charm- 
ing and delighrttul ac firſt, bur they tade and wither in time, whilſt the former, on the contrary, 
have ſomething of a ſtrange and diſcouraging nature, which troubles and ſers the Mind agaſt; bur 
in time they are reliſh'd, and ſo much the better as they are more read and digeſted, for 'ris Time 
generally that regulates the Price of To ; 

The Books thut encounter Prejudices leading to Truths through unbeaten Roads, require much 
longer time than others, to obtain the Repuration their Authors expeCtt from them. For becauſe 
M-n are frequently baulk'4 in the hopes that ſuch ſort of Perfarmances had rais'd in them, bur Few 
there are that read them; Fewer ſtill that approve them, almoſt All condemn them, whether they 
read them or read them not: and rhough we be well afſur'd that the trite and common Roads 
lcad not where we deſign to go. yet the tear of venturing upon ſuch as have no Footſteps of tor- 
mer Travellers, diſheartens us trom entring on them. So that Men caſt not ſo much as their Eye 
about them ro conduCt themſclves, but blindly tread in the ſteps of their Predeceſſors : Company 
is diverting and encouraging they think not what they are doing, they perceive not where they 
go, and often forger the place where they deſign to arrive. 

Men are made tor a ſociable Lite, which to preſerve, ir is not enough to uſe the ſame Tonge 
we muſt moreover keep to the ſame way of Expreffon, and the ſame road of Think:ng, as other 
Men. We muſt live by Opin107, as we att by Immation. We then conſult advantageoully, agree- 
ably, and ſurely for the Good of the Body, and the Eſtabliſhment of our Fortune, when we ſubmir 
to the Opinions of others, and give way to be perſuaded by the Air, or ſenſible Imprefſion of the 
Imagination ot thoſe we hear ſpeak. But we undergo much Pains, and run the extreme hazard of 
our Fortune, when we will only hearken to internal Truth, and reject with Scorn and Abhorrence 
all the Prcjudices of the Senſes, and all the Opinions we have receiv'd without Examination. 

Thus all thoſe Writers who combat with Prejudices, are much miſtaken if they think by that 
means to recommend themſelves to the Favour and Eſteem of others: Poſſibly it they have ſuc- 
cceded in their Studies, ſome tew of the Learned will ſpeak honourably of their Works when they 
are dead ; but while they live, they muſt expett ro be negletted by moſt People, and to be deſpis'd, 
revil'd, and perſecuted, even by thoſe that go for the wiſeſt and moſt moderate fort of Men. 

And indeed rhere are ſo many Reaſons, and thoſe fo ſtrong and convincing, which oblige us 
to do the ſame as thoſe we live with, that we have commonly right to condemn, as Men ot fan- 
taſtical and capricious Spirits, ſuch as act contrary to others. And becauſe Men do not ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſh berween A/17g and Thinking, they commonly are highly eftended thar any one ſhould 
tall upon their Prejudices. They ſuppoſe ir not ſufficient to the preſervation of the Rules of Civil 
Society, externally to comport with the receiv'd Opinions and Cuſtoms of our Country. They 

rerend it is Raſhneſs ro examine common Sentiments, and a breach of Charity ro enquire atter 
Truth; becauſe Truth is not ſo much the Bond of Civil Societies, as Cuſtoms and Opinion. 

Ariftotle is recciv'd in the Unrverſities as the Rule of Truth: he is cited as infallible; and *ris a 
Philoſophical Herefie ro deny what he maintains: in a word, he is reverenc'd as the Genus of 
Nature: and after all, Thoſe that are beſt acquainted with his Phy/ic&s, cannot account for, nor 
perhaps are convinc'd of any thing : and the Scho/ars, when they have finiſh'd their Courſe of Phi- 
loſophy, dare not declare betore Men of Senſe, what they have learm'd of their Maſters. Which, 
it may be, is enough with Men of Reflexion, ro teach them whar to think of ſuch ſort cf Stu- 
dies : for that Erudition which a Man muſt unlearn to become Reaſonable, cannot ſeem very folid. 
Yer a Man would be thought rath, and prcſumptuous, who would attempr ro ſhew the Falfity of the 
Reaſons that Authogze 16 ſtrange and unacountable a Condutt : and he would neceſlarily make 
himſelf work with thoſe, 'who reup advantage by it, though he were of competent Ability ro dif- 
abuſe the Publick. 

Is it not evident, that we muſt make uſe of things that are known, to learn what is not known? 
and that it would be impoſing on a French-maz, to give him a Grammar in German Verſe to teach him 
the German Tongue? and yer we put into the hands of Children Deſpauterms's Latin Verſes, ro 
tzach them Latin: Verſes intricate on all accounts; to Children that with difficulty comprehend 
things thar are moſt eafte. Reaſon and alſo Experience are viſibly againſt this, Cuſtom: tor they 
ſpend a great deal of time to learn Latin bur by halves; yer it would be temerity to find fault with 
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2 it. A Chineſe who knew this Cuſtom, could not hel laughing ar ir ; whilſt in this part of the 
© World, which we inhabit, the wileſt and moſt learn'd cannot torbear approving 1t. 

[t Prejudices thus talſe and palpable, and Cuſtoms fo irrational, and of ſo great Conſequence, 
find ſo many Patrons and Det-nders; how ſhall they ſubmit ro Reaſons that oppoſe the Prejudices 
of a purely Speculative Narure? There nceds bur a very little Attention to diſcover thar the way 
rikenro inſtruct Children is not the beſt; and yer it is not acknowledg'd Opinion and Cuſtom carry 
it againſt Reaſon and Experience. How then can we imagine that the Books which deſtroy an in- 
finite number of Prejudices, will not in many things be condemn'd by thoſe who pats tor the moſt 
learn'd and wiſelt Part of Men? | 

Ic muſt be obſerv'd that thoſe who go for the moſt'underſtanding and ingenious in the World, are 

| Men that have read moſt Books, both good and bad: Men of a moſt happy Memory, and of a 
XF molt lively and comprehenfive Imagination. Now this ſort of Perſons, commonly judge readily 
on all things, without Examination. They conſult their Memory, and therein immediately find the 
= Law, or Prejudice by which they pronounce, without much reflexion. As they think their Parts 
J better than other Men's, they aftord little Artention ro what they read : Hence it comes, that Wo- 
E men and Children eafily ditcover the Falfiry of ſome Prejudices which they lee atrack'd, becauſe 
they dare not judge without examining; and that they bring all the Attention they are capable of, 
to what they read : whilſt Scholars, on the contrary, ſtick reſolutely to their Opinions, becauſe 
= they will nor be at the Trouble of examining thofte of others, when quite contrary ro their pic- 
F conceiv'd Notions. 
4 As to the Attendants on the Great Men of the World, they have ſo many external Adherencies, 
that rhey cannot eafily retire into themſelves z nor bring a Pore woe attention to diſtinguiſh Truch 
from Probabiliry. Nevertheleſs rhey are not extremely additted ro any kinds of Prejudices : For 
ſtrongly to proſecute a Wordly intereſt, neither Truth nor Probabiliry muſt be rely d on. As a 
{ceming Humility, or Civility, and external ſhew of Temper, are Qualitics which all Men admire, 
and are abſolucely neceſſary to keep up Society amongſt Proud and ambirious Spirits: Men of 
Worldly Defigns, make their Vertue and Deſert to conſiſt in aſſerting nothing, and belicving nc- 
thing, as certain and indiſputable. Ir has ever been, and will ever be the Faſhion, to look upon 
all things as Problemarical, and with a Gentleman-like Freedom to Treat the moſt holy Truths, Jeſt 
they ſhould ſeem bigotted to any thing. For whereas the Gentlemen I mention, are neither appli- 
canve nor attentive to any thing bur their Fortune, there can he no Diſpoſition more Advantageous, 
or thar ſe:ms more reaſonable to them, than that which the Faſhion juſtifies. Thus the Invaders of 
Prejudices, whilſt they fatter on one hand, the Pride and Remiſneſs of theſe Worldly Men, are 
3 well accepted by them ; but it they pretend to aſſert any thing as Undeniable, and ro manitelt the 
þ Truth of Religion and Chriftian Morality, they are look'd upon as Opinionated, and as Men who 
: avoid one Precipice to run upon another. 

What I have faid, is, methinks, ſufficient to conclude, what ſhould be anſwer'd to the different 
Judgments divers Perſons have pronouc'd againſt The Treatiſe concerning the Sear:h after Truth; \ 
and 1 ſhall make no Applicarion, which every Man may do himlelt ro good purpoſe without any 
trouble. 1 know indeed that every Man do will not do it; bur perhaps I might ſeem to be the 
Judge in my own Caſe, it I ſhould detend my felt as far as 1 was able. I therefore reſign up m 
Right tothe Attentive Readers, who are the natural Judges of Books, and I conjure them to ca 
© *tgMird, the requeſt I made in the Preface of the toregoing Treatiſe, and elſewhere, Not to judge 
y Opinions but by the clear and diſtintt Anſwers they ſhall recerve from the only Teacher of all 
en, after having conſulted him by a ſerious attention. For it they conſult their Prejudices, as 
the deciſive Laws to judge of the Book, Concerning the ſearch after Truth, 1 acknowledge it ro be 
a vely ill Bock, fince purpolely written to derett the Falfity and Injuſtice of theſe Laws. 
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Hereas the following Tluſtrations were compos'd to ſatiſfie ome particular Perſons, who de- 
fir'd a more ofPectar Explication of ome important Truths, I think fit to premiſe, that 
«cleary to po what I ſhall ſay, i will be requifne 10 have ſome Knowledge of the Principles 1 
as Þave offer din the Treatiſe concerning the Search atter Truth. Therefore it will be the beſt way not 
to meddle with theſe Objervalions, till after baving carefully read the whole Work for which they were 
made ; and only 10 CXamine them al a jecond reading, as they ſhall be found referr'd to by the Marein. 
1his Caution bowcver is not abſolutely neceſſary to be objerv'd by underſtanding Perfons, becauſe 1 
have endeavoured jo 10 terite theſe Flucidations, as that they might be read without referring to the 
Book they teere compos'd for; 1 know that 1Iruth is of all things in the World that which groes leaſt trou- 
ble to acquire it. Men uſe not toillingly to collate thoſe Paſſages in a Book, tech bave Reference to 
ene another ;, but commen!y read things as they fall in their way, and underſtand of them as much as they 
can: rherefore 10 accommodate my jelf to this Temper of Men, I have tried to make theſe Remarks 
intelligible, even to thoſe who have forgotten the Places of the foregoing Treatiſe, whereumo they 
refer. Nevertheleſs Tdefire thoje who will not be at the trouble of carefully examining theſe Tlluftri- 
tions, ot to condemn them of falſe and extravagant Conſequences, which may be deduc'd from want 
of underſtunding them. 1 bave fome Reaſon to make this Requeſt, not only becauſe 1 have right to 
demand of the Readers, toho are my Judges, not to condemn without underſtanding me, but on {c- 
veral other Accounts, which it is not neceſſary for me 10 declare in this Place. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


UPON THE 


TREATISE 


Concerning the 


SEARCH after TRUTH. ; 


THE 


FIRST ILLUSTRATION 


UPON THE 


Firſt CHAPTER of the Firſt BOOK. 


God works whatever is real in the Motions of the Mind, and in the Deter- 
minations of them ; notwithſtanding which, he is not the Author of Sin. 
He works whatever 1s real in the Senſations of Concupiſcence, and yet is not 


the Author of it. 
OM E Perſons pretend that I relinquiſh the Compariſon of the Mind and Matter too 


ſoon ; and fanfie the one has no more Power than the other to determine the Impreſſion 
which God gives it; and therefore wiſh me to —_— (if I can) whart it is that God 
works in us, and what we do owr ſetves, when we fin; fince in their Opinion, I ſhall be 
oblig'd by my Explication, either to grant that 'Man is capable of giving himſelf ſome new Mo- 
dification, or to acknowledge that God is aftually the Author of Sin. | 

I anſwer, That Fath, Reaſon, and my own inward Conſciouſneſs, onge me to quit the Com- 
pariſon where I do ; being every way convinc'd, that I have in my /elf a Principle of my own De- 
terminations, and having Reaſons to perſuade, that Matter has no ſuch Principle , which ſhall 
be prov'd " «pra Mean while here is what God operates in us, and what we do our ſelves, 
when we 
oy, God continually drives us, by an invincible Impreſſion, towards Good in general. Second- 
ty, He repreſents to us the [ea of a particular Good, or gives us the Senſation of it. Laſtly, He® 
inclines us to this particular Good. 

Furſt, God drives ws continually towards Good in general. For God has made us, and ſtill pre- 


ſerves us for Himſelf. He wills that we ſhall love all Good, and is the firſt, or rather on/y 


Mover. In brief, this is evident from innumerable things that I have faid elſewhere, and thoſe I 
ſpeak to will not diſpute it. 

Secondly, God repreſents to 1s the Idea of a particular Good, or groes ws the Senſation of it : 
For *tis he alone that enlightens us, and the ſurrounding Bodies cannot aft wpon our Mind. In 
a word, we are neither our own Light, nor our own Felicity, as I have proved at large in the 
Third Book, and elſewhere. : 

Laſtly, God inclines ws to this particular Good : For God inducing us to all that's Good, by a 
neceſſary Conſequence, inclines us to particular Goods, by producing the Idea or Senſation of 
them in our Mind. This therefore is all that God effets in us when we fin. 

But whereas a particular Good includes not in it all Good ,, and the Mind, conſidering it with 
a clear and diſtinct View, cannot imagine jt concludes all ; God does not neceſſarily and 1nvinſibly 
incline us to the love of ir. We are conſcious of the Libetty we have to ſtay this Love, and of 
our Tendency to proceed farther: In a word, we feel the Impreſſion we have for Good Univer-- 
{al: or, to fpeakas others do, we are /er/ib/e that our Will is not under any conſtraint or nec :ffity 
to fix upon this particular Good. 

So then this is what the Sinner does : He tops, he reſts, he follows not the Impreſſion of GoJ, 


he does nothing : For Sin is Nothing. He knows that the grand Rule he is to obſerve is to em- 
ploy Ins Liberty Fs far as it will go; and that he is not to faſten upon any Good, unleſs he be in- 


b 


wardly convinc'd it would te oftending againſt ORDER, ro refuſe to ſtay upon it. If he dif- 
covers not this Rule, by the light of his Reaſon, he learns - at leaſt trom the ſecret Reproaches of 
| 4 c | his 
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his Conſcience. He is obliged then to follow the Impreſſion he receives for the Univerſal Geod 
and to think of other Goods befides what he enjoys, and what he is only to make vie of :. For 
is by thinking on orher Goods beſides what he enjoys, that he can produce in-himſelt new De- 
terminations of his Love, and make uſe of his Liberry. Now I prove that by the Impreſon 
God gives him for Good in general, he may think ot other Goods, beſides thar of his preſenr 
Enjoyment, it being preciſely in this that the Difficulty conliſts. 

"Tis 2 Law of Nature, that the Ideas of ObicQs ſhould offer themſelves to our Mind when wz 
delire to think of them, provided our Capacity of Thought be not fll'd up by the lively and con- 
fus'd Senſations we receive occaſionally trom the Motions in. our Body. Now we can Will the 
thinking on a/! things , becauſe the natural Impreſſion which carries us towazds Good, reaches to 
all poſhble ObjcQas ot our Thought : And we can ar all rimes hin# on all things; becauſe we ate 
united to Him who comprehends the Ideas ot all rhings, as I have tormerly proved. 

If it be true then that we can 1/:// the conſidering nearly, what we already ſee as ofar of, 
fince we are unjed with the Univerſal Being ; and if ir be certain that, by virtue of the Laws of 
Nature, Ideas approach us when we defire it ; we ought thence to 11ter : : 

Firſt, That we have a Principle of our Determinations. For *tis the actual Prefence of parti- 
cular Ideas, that poſitively determines, towards particular Goods, the Motion we have towards 
Gocd ingeneral ; and to changes our Natural Love, into Free and delrberate Loves : Our Conſent, 
or Acquielcence in the preception of a Particular Good, has nothing 7eca/ or poſitive in it on our 
Part; as I ſhall explain by and by. | | 

Secondly, That the Principle of our Determinations 1s altoays free n regard to particular Goods. 
For we are not invincibly inclin'd to love them; fince wg can examine them in themſelves, and 
compare them with the Idea which we have of the Sovereign Good, or with other particular 
Goods. Thus the Principle of our Liberty confiſts in this, that being made ftor_God, and united 
to him, we can always think on the truc Good, or on other Goods beſides thoſe which our Thoughts 
are actually engag'd on. . | 

But this, on ſuppofirion-that our Senſations do not take up the Capacity of our Mind. -For 
ro the end we may be free with the Liberty toremention'd, it is neceffary not only that Got 
{hould not puſh us, invincibly, to particular Goods; but alſo that we ſhould be able to employ 
our Impreſſion for Good in general, to the loving other ObjeQs than thofe we love at preſenr. 
But as thoſe only can be the attual ObjeQts of our Love, which can be of our Thoughts; and that 
we cannot aQtually think, except on thoſe which occaſion very lively Senſations, whilſt they oc- 
caſion them ; it is plain, that the dependarce we have upon our Body weakens our Liberty, and 
in many JunQtures, quite deftroys the uſe of ir. So that our Senſations obliterating our ldeas ; 
and the Union we have with our Body, whereby we diſcern only our ſelves, enfeebling that we have 
with ny Hema. all rhings are preſent to us ; the Mind ought nor to give way ro be ſhar'd by 
confus'd Senſations, if it would preſerve entire rhe free Principle of irs Determinations. 

From all which it is evident, that God is not the Author of Sin, and that Man endues not him- 
ſelf with any new Modifications : God is not the Anthor of Sin; becauſe he continually imprefles 
on the Sinner, who ſtops ar a particular Good, a Motion to go farther; gives him a Power of 
thinking on other things, and zending to other Goods, than thole which attually engage his 
Thoughts and Afettions ; and commands him not to love whatever he can refuſe to love withour 
inward Diſquiet and Remorſe : withal continually recalling him to his God, by rhe ſecret Reproaches 
of his Reaſon. 

*Tis rrue that in one ſenſe God inclines the Sinner to Love the Obje&t of his Sin; if this Ol- 
ject appears Good to a Sinner : for as moſt Drvines tay, whatever there is of a poſitive nature 
of AW, or Motion in the Sin, proceeds trom God. But *ris only by a falſe Judgment of our 
Mind that the Creatures feem good to us; I mean capable of aCting in us, and making us happy. . 
But the Sin of a Man conſiſts nor in his loving a particular Good ; for every Good, as lick ls 
amiable ; bur in his loving only this Good, or loving it as much or more than another that is 
greater; OT in his loving a Good which God forbids him to enjoy ; for that the Mind being ſul- 
ject ro the Body, purſuant to the Fall, the Love, or rather the Enjoyment of this Good, would en- 
creaſe his arte, and alienate him from rhe love of the /xpreme Good. Ina word, the Sin 
of Man conſiſts in his not referring all particutar Goods to the [yon : OT rather in his not con- 
th, and loving the ſupreme Good in all the particular ; and to not regulating his Love by the 
WILL of GOD, or according to eflential and neceſſary ORDER, ot which all Men have a 
more or leſs perfect Knowledge, as they are ſtricter or looſer united to God ; or are more or lets 
Senſible to the Impretſions ot their Senſes and Paſſions. For our Senſes import our Sox! into our 
whole Body ; and our Paſſions, as it were, export it to circumambient Objetts ; and 1o remove us 
from the Divine Light, which would penetrate and illuminate us. 

Nor does Man give hitrfelt new Modifications: For the Motion of Love which God con- 
ſtantly imprints on us, is neicher augmented nor diminiſh'd ; whether we do or do not aQually 
love; I mean, whether rhis natural Morion of Love be, cr be not determin'd by ſome Idea of 
our Mind. Nor does this Motion ceale by its Acquieſcence in the PoſſeſFon of Good, as Mo- 
tion of Bodies ceaſes by rheir Reſt. Thete is grear likelihood rhar God puſhes us ar all rimes 
alike with an even Force towards him , tor he puſhes vs on towards Good in general, as faſt as 
we are capable; and we are at all times cqually capable, becauſe our 1/7//, or our natoral Ca- 
pacity of Willing, Is always equal to ic felt. Thus, I fay, the Impreſſion, or natural Morion, 
which carries us rowards Good, never encreafſes or diminithes, | 

| [ con- 
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I confeſs we have no clear Idea, nor indeed inward Senſation of the Evenneſs of thit Impreſ- 
ſion, os natural Motion towards Good : Bit this comes from our not knowing it by Idea, ( which 
I have formerly * prov'd, ) and from our nor being conſcious of our. Faculties, whilſt they do not * See the 
actually operate. We fee/ not what is natural and common, and —_— the ſame in us; as the 75 Ctay. 
Hear and Beating of the Heart. Weare even inſenfible of our Habits, and whether we are deſerving of *< 3 4 
ot the Love, or Wrath of Godt. We have perhaps infinite Faculties, which are perfectly un- +. jn,. 
known to us : For we are not inwardly conſcious of all that we are, but only of all that we fee/. ration 
Had we never felt Pain, nor defir'd particular Goods, we could not by our Self-Conſciouſreſs, upon it. | 
have told whether we are capable of feeling Pain, or of willing thoſe Goods : It being our Me- | Samy = 
mory; and not our internal $-mſe. which teaches us we are capable of feeling what we do not ,,*0/ 
tee! ; or of being mov'd by ſuch Paſhons, as do not aQtually agitate us. There is nothing there- dignu {cir. 
tore that can hinder our believing, that God draws us towards him with an equal Force, though Eccl.4. 1. 
in a very different manner , and that he preſerves in our Soul an equal Cy of willing, Or 
one and the fame \Wi!l, as he preſerves in Marter, colleQively taken, an equal quantiry of Morton. 
But though this ſhould not be certain, yer I can't ſee how it can be ſaid, that the Augmentation 
or Diminution of the Natural Motion of our Soul depends on us, fince we cannot be the Cauſe 
of the Extent of ouw own Will. 

It is moreover certain, from what I ſaid before, That God produces and preſerves in us all 
that's real and poſitive in the particular Determinations of the Morion of our Soul ; namely, 
our Ideas and Senſations : For this it is which determines our Motion towards Good in general, 


. to particular Goods, bur not in an irreſiſtible manner, becauſe we have a tendency to go tarther. 


Hence all rhat is done on our part when we fin, is our ot dorng all we yet have the power to do, 
by means of our imprethon rowards Him who comprehends all Goods , for all our Power is de- 
v'd from our Union with Him who works all in us. Now the principal cauſe of our finning 
is, that preferring Enjoyment to Examination, by reaſon of the Pleaſure accruing ro our Erjoy- 
12g, and the Pain nbling our Examining; we deſiſt ro employ the Motion which is given us 
tor the purſuir and diſquifition of Good , and we dwell upon rhe enjoyment of things, which 
we ſhould no more than make uſe of. Bur if we obſerve the Matter nearly, we ſhall fee thar in 
this there is nothing rea/ on our part, but only an 1ermſhon and ceſſation of Enquiry, which 
cÞrrupts, as I may fay, the Attion of God in us, but yet can never deſtroy it. So then, when 
we do not fm, Whar is it we do? We do all that God does in us; for we do not confine to 2 
particular Good, or rather a Fa//e one, the Love which God impreſſes on us for the I7ze. Ard 
when we fin, What do we do then ? Nothing. For we love a faiſe Good, to which God does 
not carry us by an irreſiſtible impreſſion z we ceaſe to perſue rhe 17ze Good, and fruſtrate the 
Motion God gives us towards it*. Now whilſt we love a partrexlar good only, or againſt O R- , , k 
DER, we receive as great an impreſſion of Love from God, as if we did not fix upon it. More- p47jw, ic 
over this particular Determination, which is neither neceſſary nor invincible, is given us of God , ; thus: Bur 


and therefore in finning, we produce no new Modification in our ſelves. we love 2 
particular 

Gocd : Truc; but Sin confiſts nor in that: For all Good is amiable, amd ought ro be loved. Our Love 1s in it ſelf ; 

and even in our loving that particular we follow the Imprefſion which Gcd gives us. Our Sin preciſely confiſts in our faſten- 


ing upon thar particular Good the Impreffion which God gives us to love all Gocd, or univerſal Good, at the time when we both 
might, and ought-to love it. Therefore Sin is nothing; and though God does all, he dces ir not. Now whilſt, gc. 


However, I own that when we fin not, but reſiſt Temptation, we may he faid in one ſenſe to 
IVC Our ſelves a new Modification, becauſe we chaſe to think on other things than the /eeming 
zoods wherewith we are tempted. But all that we then do, is produc'd by the Attion which 
(God puts in us; thar is, either by our Motion towards Good in general, or by our W:// affiſted by 
Grace ; I mean, enlightned by Know/edge, and forwarded by a preventing deleffation. For in fine, 
If the willing different things be ſuppos'd to' be giving diferent Modifications, T deny nor but in 
this Senſe, the Mind may diverſly modzfie it ſelt by the Attion it receives from God. 

But 'tis always to be obſerv'd, that this Attion deriv'd inro us from God depends upon our 
{clves, and is not irreſiſtible, with reſpect to | mage Goods. For upon the preſentation of a 
particular Good, we are inwardly conſcious of our Liberty on its behalf, as we are of our P/ea- 
fure and Pain, when they ſenſibly affect us: And the fame Reaſon convinces us we are Free, that 
convinces us we Exif, for 'ris the inward conſciouſneſs or feeling of our own Thoughts, thar give 
us to know we have a Being. And, if ar the fame time that we are ſenſible of our Liberty, with 
reſpect to a particular Good, we ought to doubr of it, for want of having a clear Idea thereot; 
we ought no leſs ro doubr of our Pain, and our Exiſtznce at th2 rim? of our Miſery, fince we 
have no- clear 1dea either of our Soul or Pain. 

[t goes quite otherwiſe with our inward Senſation or Conſcience, than with our outroard Sen- 
ſes. The latter always deceive us in ſomething, when we follow their reports : bur the former 
never deceives us. "Tis by the outtoard Senſes | ſee Colovis on the ſurface of Bodies, that I hear 
Sound in the Air, that I feel Pain in wy Fopd: and their Teſtimony deceives me, if I rely upon 
it: Bur "tis by my inward Senſation that I ſee Colour, that T hear Soufd, that I ſuffer Pain , 
and I err nor in believing I /ee when 'l ſee, hear when I hear, and /ffer: when I ſaffer; provided 
I ſtop and go no farther. Theſe things are too ſelf-evident to be longer infiſted on. erefore 
being inwardly conſcious of our Liberty, ar the time of a particu/ar Good's being preſent ro the 
Mind, we are not to be doubtful of our Freedom on its reſpeAt. But whereas this inward Sznfa- 
tion is {omecimes abſent trom our Mind, and we conſult only what confus'd remains it has left 

in 
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in our Memory ; we may by the conſideration of abſtrafed reaſons, which keep us from an 77- 
ward feeling, perſuade our ſelves that *ris impeſible for Man to be free : Jult as a Szoick who in 
want of nothing, and Philoſophizing at his Caſe, may imagine that Pain is no Evi/, becauſe the 
Internal Senſe he has of himſelf, does not aCtually convince him of the — roy z and fo he may 
; as _ Seneca, by reaſons in one ſenſe moſt true, that *ris a contradiction tor the w/e man ro 
e miſerable. 
Bur though our Se/f-conſciouſneſs were inſufficient to convince us of our Freedom, yer Reaſon 
might evince as much : For fince the light of Reaſon aſſures us that God atts only tor himſelt, 
and that he can give no Motion to us, but what muſt rend towards him ; the Imprefton towards 
Good in general may be irreſiſtible; but *ris plain, that zhat which we have for particular Goods 
mi{t be neceſfarily free. For if it were invincible, we ſhould have no Morion to carry us to 
God, though he gives it only for himſelf; and we ſhould be conſtrain'd to ſertle on particular 
Goods; though GOD, OR DER and REASON, forbid us. So that Sin could not be laid ac 
our door, and God would be the real Cauſe of our Corruptions, foraſmuch as we ſhould not be 
Fice, but purely Natural, and altogether neceſſary Agents. 
Thus though inward Senſation did not teach us we were Jree, Reaſon would diſcover it was 
necellary tor Man to be created ſo, if we ſuppoſe him capable of defiring 7 ,, gem Goods, and. 
only capable of defiring them through the Impreſhon or Motion which God perpetually gives 
us tor himſelt. Which likewiſe may be pears by Reaſon. Bur our capacity to ſuffer Pain can- 
not be prov'd this way ; but can only be diſcover'd by Conſcience, or :moard Senſation; and yet 
.no Man can doubt but a Man is liable to ſuffer Pain. . 
| As we know not our Soul by any c/car Idea we have of it, as I have before explain'd, ſo 'tis in 

vain to try to diſcover what 1t is in us that terminates the Attion which God imprefles, or that 
yields to be conquer'd by a refiſtible Determination, and which we may o—_ —_——— Will, or by 
our Impreſkon towards all Good, and our Union with him, who includes the of all Bei 
For in ſhort, we have no clear Idea of any Modification of our Soul: Nothing but our Internal 
Senſe can teach us that we are, and what we are: and this only muſt be conſulred to convince us 
we 2” G9 And its Anſwers are clear, and farisfaQtory enough upon the Point, when we aQtually 
propoſe to our ſelves any particular Good; for no Man whatever can doubt whether he be invinſibly 
inchn'd to ear of a Fruit, or avoid ſome light inconfiderable Pain. Bur if inſtead of hearkning 
to our Inward Senſation, we attend to abſtrafted Reaſons, which throw us off the Contempha- 
tion of our ſelves, poſhbly loſing fight of them, we may forget that we are in Being and tryin 
to reconcile the preſcience of God, and his abſolute r over us, with our Liberty, we ſhall 
plungeinto an Errour that will overturn all the Principles of Religion and Morality. 

I produce here an ObjeCtion which is uſually made againſt what I have been ſaying, which though 
but very weak and detective, is ſtrong enough to give a great many trouble to evade. The Haring 
ot God, fay they, is an Attion which does not partake of Good, and therefore is all the Sinners, 
Cod having no part in-it : And conſequently Man aQts and gives himſelf new Modifications, by 
an action which does not come from God. 

I Anſwer, That Sinners hate not God, but becauſe they ſree/y and falfly judge that he is Evil, 
for Good, confider'd as ſuch, cannot be the Objett of Hatred. Therefore they hate God with that 
very Morion of Love he influences them with towards Good. Now the Reaſon why they conclude he 
15 nct Good, is their making an undue x/e of their Liberty ; for being not convinc'd with irreſiſtible 
Evidence that he is not Good, they ought not ro believe him Ev1/, nor conſequently to hate him. 

In Hatred two things may be diſtinguiſh'd, v:s. the Senſation of the Soul, and Motion of the Will. 
This Senfation cannot be Evil; tor it is a Modification of the Soul, and has neither Moral Good nor 
[// in it. Nor is the Motion more corrupt, fince it is not diſtinguiſhable from that of Love. For Ex- 
ternal Evil being only the privation of Good, *ris manifeſt, that to fly Evz/, is to fly the prevation of 
Good, that is, to purſue Good. Wheretore all that is real and poſitive, even in our Hatred of God 
himlelt, has nothing Evil in it; and the Sinner cannot hate God, without an abominable abuſe of 
the ation which God inceſſantly gives to incline him to the Love of Him. 


God works whatever 1s real in the Senſations of Concupiſcence, and yet 1s not 
the Author of Concupiſcence. 


This I'1u-' S the Difficulties that are rais'd about Concuprſcence, are near akin to thoſe before explain'd 
ſiration re- [ [ think ir convenient to ſhew, that God is not the Author of Concupiſcence, though it be 


lates ro te hg that works all in us, even in the produCtion of ſenfible Pleaſure. 
ans? treo It ought, I think to be granted for the Reaſons produc'd in the Fifth Chapter of the Firſt Book of 
&rit Bovk the preceding Treatiſe, and elſewhere, that by the natural Laws of the Union of the Soul and Body, 
of the Man, even before the Fu//, was inclin'd by preventing Pleaſures to the uſe of ſenfible Goods; and 
Search. that as often as ſuch ane ſuch Traces were delineated in the | $0 as part of his Brain, ſuch and 
ſuch Thoughts aroſe in his Mind. Now thoſe Laws were moſt Proper and Equitable, for the Rea- 
{ons 1 there have given: Which being ſuppos'd, as before the Trangreflions all things were perfeQtly 
well orger'd, ſo Man had necellarily that Power over his Body, as that he could prevent the pro- 
duction of theſe Traces when he would ; Order requiring that his Mind ſhould have the Dominion 
over his Body : Which Power of his Mind preciſely confiſted io this, that according to its G_ 
chires 


- 
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Deſires and Applications, it ſiopt the Communication of Motions which were produc'd in his otor 
Body by circumambient Objetts,- over which his Will had not an immediate and dire&t Authority, 
as over his proper Body : And it cannot, I think, he conceiv'd how he could hinder the Formation 
ot the Traces in his Brain any other way. Therefore the 1V7// of God, or the gpngrak Law of Na- 
ture, which is the true Cauſe of the Communication of Motions, depended on ſome occaſions, _ 
the Will ok. Adam: For God had that.confidgragion for kim, that he. oduc'd not withour his con ent 
new Motions in his Body, or at leaſt in whe — part r9 which'hl 4 6: was immediately united. 

Such was the Inflitution of Nature before the Sin. OR DER would have it ſo; and conſequent- 
Iv HE whole cflential and necefſary Will is always conformable to ORDER. Which Will re- 
maining immurably the ſame, the Eſtabliſh'd Order was ſubverted by the firſt Man's Diſobedience, 
becauie tor the demerirs of his Sin, it was cor ,onaxt to;Orfer, that he ſhoyld be Lord of nothing. 
It is rot reMforable*that-the Sinner-ſhould ſuſpend the Commubication of Motions, that the Will 1, the ob- 
ot God ſhould conform to his; or that any exceptions ſhould be made to the Law of Nature on jeftion to 
his Behalt: In ſo much that Man is ſulje& to Concupiſcence, his Mind depends on his Body ; the Article 
he teels in himſelt indeliberate Pleaſures, and involuntary and rebellious Motions, purſuant to thar Ape - 
moſt juſt and exact Law which unites the two Parts of which he is compos'd. ns upare the 

' ſeventh Chapter of the ſecond Book, I exphain what I here ſay.in general of the loſs of Power, Man had over his Body. 


Thus the formal Reaſon of Concupiſcente, no leſs than that of Sin, is nothing real and poſitive , 
teing no more in Man, than the loſs -of the Power he had to wave, and ſuſpend to the Commu- 
nication of Motions on ſome occaſions: Nor are we to admir any pofitive Will in God to produce 
it. - For this loſs which Man has ſuftain'd,- was not a conſequence of. Order, or of the immutable 
Will of God, which never ſwerves from ir, and is conſtantly the fame; but only a conſequence 
ot Sin, which has rendted Man unworthy -of :an Advantage due only ro his Innocence Up- 
rightneſs. Wherefore we may ſay, that not God, but Sn only, has been the Cauſe of Concu- 
1ſcence. fit 108 RÞP-1 aning nil 
Nevertheleſs, God Works all that is Red/and Po/irrve in the Senſations and Motions of Concupi/- ” 
cence z, for God does every thing : but all that has nothing of Evil. *Tis by the general Law of Na- 
rure, that is, by the Will of God, that ſenſible Objefts produce in Man's Body certain Motions, 
1nd that theſe Motions raiſe in the Soul certain Senfarions, uſefal to the prefervation of the Body, 
or the Porpagation of the Species. Who then dare preſume to fay thele things are not good in 
themſelves? + SIE ONETS OS 31 

{ know it is' faid that Sin is the Cauſe of certain Pleaſures.” But do they that ſay it, conceive it? 
Can it'be thought that Sin,- which is norhrzg, ſhould aQtually produce ſomething £ Can nothing be 
luppos'd to be a (real) Cauſe. However *ris ſo ſaid: bur poſhbly tor want of taking due pains 
of ſeriouſly conſidering what they ſay; or becauſe they are unwilling to enter on an Explication 
that is contrary to the Diſcourfes'they have heard from Men, who, it may be, talk with more 
Gravity and Aſſurance, than Reflexion and Knowledge. #14 

$in 15 the Cauſe of Concuprſcence, but not of Pleaſwre ; as Free Will is the Cauſe of Sin, though not 
of the natural 'Motion of the Soul. The Pleaſure of the Soul is good, as well as irs Morion or 
Love: and rhere is nothing' good but what God does. 'The Rebellion of the Body, and the guilt 
of Pleaſure; proceed from Sin: As the Adherency of the Soul ro a particular Good, or its Keſt, 
proceeds from the Sinner : But theſe are only Prrvations and Nothings, whereof the Creature is 
capable. | 

very Pleaſure is Good, and likewiſe in ſome meaſure makes happy the Poſleſſour, at leaſt for the 
time of the Enjoyment: But it may be ſaid tro be ev/;, becauſe inftead of elevating the Mind to 
Him that is the true Cauſe. of it,. through the Errour of our Irnte/lefZual, and corruption of our 
Moral Part, it proftrates it before ſenſible Objects, that only ſeem to produce it. Again it is evi/, 
in as much as it is Injuſtice in us who are Sinners; and OIAY meriting rather to be puniſh'd 
than rewarded, to oblige God purſuant to his (Primitive) Will, to recompenſe us with pleaſant 
Senſations. In a word (not to repeat here what I have faid in other places) it is evi/, becauſe God 
at preſent forbids it, by Reaſon ot itg'alienating the Mind from himſelf, tor whom he hath made 
and preſerves it. For that which was ordain'd by God to preferve Righteous 'Man in his Innocence, 
now fixes /inful Man in his Sin z and the Senſations of Pleaſure, which he wiſely eftabliſh'd as the 
cafieſt and moſt obvious Expedients to teach Man, (withour calling oft his Reaſon from his true 
Good,) whether he ought to unite himſelf with the invironing Bodles, at preſent fill the Capaci- 
ty of his Mind, and-fatten him on Objects incapable-of-atting in him, and. infinitely below him 
becauſe he looks upon theſe QbjeQts ro be.the ?7ve Cauſes of rhe'Happineſs he enjoys occaſionally 
trom them. 
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THE 
SECOND ILLUSTRATION 
UPON THE 
Firſt CHAP TER of the Firſt BOOK; 
| Where I ſay, 


That the Will cannot diverſly determine its Propenſity to Good, but by com- 
manding the Underſtanding to repreſent to it ſome particular ObjeS. 


: | $o muſt not be imagin'd that the W:// commands the peas, == ore any other Way than by its 
"See thelle 8 Defires and Motions, there being no other AQtion of the Will : nor mult ir be beliey'd that 
upon the the Underſtanding obeys the Will, by producing in it ſelf the Ideas of Things which the Soul de- 
5b Chapter fires ;, for the Underſtanding aQts not at_all, but only receives Light, or the Ideas of Things, 
of Part II. through its neceſſary Union with Him who comprehends all Beings in an intelligible manner, as 
Bk Il. js explain'd in the * Third Book. [ax 

Here then is all the Myſtery ; Man participates of the Sovereign Reaſon, and Truth difj _ 
ſelf to him proportionably to his Application, and his praying to it. Now the Deſire of the Soul 
is a Natural Prayer, that is always heard ; it being a natural Law, that Ideas ſhould be 10 mach 
readier, and more preſent to the Mind, as the Will is more earneſt in defiring them. Thus, pro- 
vided our Thinking Capacity, or Underſtanding, be not clogg'd and fill'd up by the confus'd Sen- 
ſaticns we receive occationally from the Motions occurring in our Body, we ſhould no ſooner de- 
lire to think on any Object, bur its Jdea would be always preſent to our Mind , which Idea, Ex- 
perience witnelting, is 10 much more preſent and clear, as our Defire is more importunate, and 
our confus'd Senſations, furnith'd to us by the Body, leſs torcible and applicarive, as I have faid 
in the toregoing Illuſtration. 

Therefore,, in ſaying that the W1/! commands the Underſtanding to repreſent to it ſome particu- 
lar Obje&t, I meant no more than that the Soul, wi//77g ro contider that Object with Attention, 
draws near it by her Dcfire ; becauſe this Defire, conſequently to the efficacious Wills of God, 
which are the inviolable Laws of Nature, is the Cauſe of the Preſence and Clearne(s of the Idea 
that repreſents the Object. I could nor at that time ſpeak otherwiſe than I did, nor explain my 
{elf as I do at preſent, as having nor yet prov'd God the /o/e Author of our Ideas, and our parti- 
cular Volitions only the occa/tonal Cauſes of them. I 1poke according to the common Opinion, as 
| have been frequently oblig'd ro do, becaule all cannot be ſaid at once : The Reader ought to be 
equitable, and give Credit tor ſome time, it he would have Satisfattion ; tor none but Geometr1- 
clans pay always down in hand. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Third CHAPTER of the Firſt BOOK ; 


Where I ſay, 


That Myſteries of Faith being of a Supernatural Order, we need not wonder 
if we want the Evidence, ſince we want the Ideas of them. 


Hen I ſay that we have no Ideas of the Myſteries of Faith, it is viſible from the foregoing 

and tollowing Diſcourſe, that I ſpeak bur of c/ear Ideas, which are produCttive of Light 

and Evidence, and which give us a Comprehenſion of the Objett, if we may be allow'd fo to ſpeak. 
| grant that a Peaſanc could not believe, tor Example, that the Sor of God was made Man, or 
that 
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that there were Three Perſons in the Godhead, if he had no Idea of the Union of the WORD 

with our Himaniy, and no Notion of Perſon, Bur it theſe Ideas were clear, we might by con- 

fidering them, pertettly comprehend theſe Myſteries, and explain them to others, and fo they 

would be no longer ineffable Myſteries. The Word Per/or has, as * St. Auſtin ſays, been apply'd * xe omni- 

to the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, not ſo much to expreſs diſtintly what they are, as nor to be facet 
muy inter- 


hlent upon a Myſtery whereof we are oblig'd to ſpeak. Nats act 


tres cum tres efſe fateamur ;, S. Auſt. de Trin. lib. 7. cap. 44 And in another place, Cum queritur quid tres ? Magna provſus inopia bus 
manu laborat Eloquium. Diftum ejt tamen tres perſong non ut illud diceretr, fed ne taceretur, Ibid, lib. $. cap. 9. 
” 


I ſay here that we have no Ideas of our Myſteries, as I faid elſewhere we have no Idea of our 
Soul, becaule the Idea we have of the /atter is no c/earer than thoſe we have of the former : 
Theretore the Word Idea is equivocal; ſometimes I have taken it for whatever repreſents to the 
Mind any Object, whether clearly, or contus'd and darkly ; ſometimes more generally, for whar- 
cver is the immediate Object of the Mind ; fometimes likewile tor that which repreſents Things + cy,,, ; o. 
{o clearly to the Mind, that we may with a bare Perception diſcover whether ſuch or ſuch Modi- Byk 1. 
hcations do belong to them. For this Reaſon I have ſometimes ſaid we * had an Idea of the Soul, + Sce Ch.7. 
and ſomerimes deny'd it + for 'ris difficult, and often weariſom and ungrateful to obſerve a too car _ 
vigorous ExaCttneſs in one's Expreſſions. Fe | laſtracion, 
When an Author contradicts himſelt but in the Opinion of his Cretzc&s, or Tuch as would fain 
have him do ir, he ought not to be much concern'd at it; and it he would farisfie by tedious Ex- 
plications whatever the Malice or Ignorance of Men might _— to him, he would not only com- 
pole an ill Book, but all his Readers would he diſguſted with the Anſwers he gave to ObjeQions, 
either imaginary, or contrary to that equitable Temper which all the World Hn—_ to; for a 
Man cannot endure to be ſuſpected either of Malice or Ignorance , nor is it allowable to anſwer 
weak or invidious Objections for the moſt part, except when there are Men that have urg'd them, 
and fo have skreen'd the Reader from the oach which ſuch Anſwers ſeem to aſperſe on thoſe 


that demand them. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Fifth CHAPTER of the Firſt BOOK, 


"This being the Caſe, it ought to be concluded that Adam was not invited to 
| the Lowe of God, and the reſt of his Duty, by a preventing Pleaſure , for- 
| aſmuch as the Knowledge which he had of God, as of his Good, and the 


[9 he was continually poſſeſsd with, neceſſarily conſequent to the View of 
bys Felicity in his uniting himſelf with God, were ſufficient Motives to re- 
commend his Duty to him, and to make his Adions more meritorious than if 
he had been, as it were, determin'd by a preventing Pleaſure. 


I order to our diſtin& underſtanding all this, it muſt be known that we are determin'd to at 
from only Knowledge and Pleaſure ; tor whenever we begin to love an Objett, *tis from our 
diſcovering by Reaſon that it is good, or feeling by Pleaſure that it is agreeab/e. But there is 
reat difference berween Knowledge and Pleaſure : Knowledge enlightens our Mind, and mani- 
eſts the Good, bur does not aftually and efficatiouſly incline us to the loving it ; whereas P/ea- 
ſure efteQtually drives and determines us to love the -Objet that ſeems to cauſe it. Knowledge, 
or Light, does not induce us of it ſelf; but leaving us wholly to our ſelves, lets us freely deter- 
mine our own Motion to the Good which it preſents : Pleaſure, on the contrary, anticipates our 
Reaſon, interrupts us from conſulting is, leaves us not to our own Condutt, and weakens our 
Liberty. 

Tinciore, as Adam had before his Fall, a Time appointed to merit Eternal Happineſs, and 
had a full and perfe&t Liberty ro that intent z and as his Light was ſutficient to hold him cloſe- 
ly united to God, whom he already loy'd by the natural Tendency of his Soul ; he ought nor to + 

- be carry'd to his Duty by preventing +6 ache which would have lefſen'd his Meri by leflen- 
ing his Liberty. Adam might have had ſome fort of Right to complain of God, it he had hin 


And 


der'd him from meriting his Reward as he ought 10 do; that is, by AQtions abſolutely free : 
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F*tifim» And it had been a ſort of injuring his Free 17/7, for God to have given him that kind of Grace 
quiyge © which is at preſent only neceſſary to counterpoiſe the preventing Delights of Concupiſcence, 
—_—_ Whiltt Aſfam had all necellary go ur for his Perſeverance, it had been ro ſuſpect his Verrue, 
we quad and, as it were, to accuſe him of Infidelity, ro give him any Prevention : It had been leaving 
ve/let.Ang. him an Occafion of Glorying in himſelf, to have taken away all Senſe of the Wants poſhl+ 
deCorrupt. tg hetall him, and Infirmities he was obnoxious to; for I own that as vet he had neither Wane 
rap: on” nor Weakneſs. Laſtly, VWhar is infinitely more conſiderable, it had been to rendcr the Incarpy. 
Sce the 5th t7oz7 of JESUS CHRIST indifterent; which certainly was rhe firſt and greateſt Detign of 
bialogee Him who ſufter'd all Men to be involy'd in Sin, that he might ſhew rhem Mercy in |ESUS 
Po Be CHRIST, ro the end that he who glories might glory only in the LORD. 

Couverlarions, towards the End of the Bruſſe/s Edition. 


: "To me therefore it ſeems undeniable that Adam had no Senſe of Preventing Pleyſurces in his Du- 
ty, but ir does not ſeem m_ certain that he had a Senſe of 7oy, though 1 ſuppoſe it here, as 
believing ir highly probable. Bur to explain my ſelf : 

There is this Ditterence between Preventing Pleaſure and the Pleaſure of 7oy, thar the former 
precedes Reafon, and the latter follows it ; for Joy naturally reſults trom the Knowledge one has 
ot his own Happineſs or PerfteCtions, becauſe he cannot conſider himſelt as happy or pertect, but 
he muſt inſtantly thereupon teel a certain Joy. As we may be con/c1oz of our Happinels by P/c- 
ſure, or diſcover it by Reaſon, fo Joy is of rwo ſorts , I ſpeak nor here of that which is purely /er- 
fible, but of that which Adam might have been poſſeſs d with, ax neceſſarily conſequent to the Knotw- 
ledge he had of bis Happineſs in untmg 7 with God : And ſome Keatons there are, which 
make it doubrtul whether he was — polſeſs'd of ir. 

The Principal of all is, that his Mind perhaps had been ſo taken up with it, that it had rob. 
bed him of his Liberty, and invincibly unired him to God , tor 'ris reaſonable to believe rhat this 
Joy ought to be proportion'd to the Happineſs Which Adam poſleis'd, and conſequently exceed- 
ing great. 

SE in anſwer to this, I ſay, F:7/?, That purely Intelleftual Foy leaves the Mind to irs entire Li. 
herty; and takes up bur very little of its Thinking Capacity ; wherein it ditters trom Sen/ſeble Zoy, 
which commonly diſturbs the Reaſon, and leſſens the Liberty. | 

I anſwer, Secondly, That the Happineſs of Adam at the firlt Inſtant of his Creation, did not 
conſiſt in a plenary and entire Poſlefſion of the Supreme Good, it being poſſible for him to loſe ir, 
and become miſerable : Bur herein his Happineſs eſpecially conſiſted, That he ſutter'd no Evil, 1nd 
was in the good Favour of Him who muſt have pertected his Felicity, it he had perſever'd in his 
State of Innocency. Thus his Joy was nor exceſhve z nay, it was or ought to have been temper 'd 
with an Alloy of Fear, for he ought ro have been diffident of himſelf. 

I anſwer, Laſtly, That Joy does not always imrend the Mind upon the true Cauſe that produces 
it: Asa Senſe ot Joy ariſes upon the Contemplation of one's own Pertettions, it is natural to be- 
lieve that Proſpect is the Cauſe of it ; tor when a Thing conſtantly follows trom another, tis na- 
turally look'd upon as one of its E-ftects. Thus a Man confiders himſelt ag the Author of his own 
preſent Happineſs, he finds a ſecret Complacency in his Natural PerfeStions, he loves himſclt; and 
thinks not of Him who operates in him in an imperceptible manner. | 

"Tis true, Adam more diſtintly knew than the greateſt of Phi/oſophers, that God alone was able 
to act in him, and produce that Senſe of Joy which he felt upon the Conſideration of his Happi- 
nels and Pertections. This he knew clearly by the Light of Reaſon, when he attended to ir, but 
not by any Senſation ; which, on the contrary, taught him that his Joy was a Conſequence of his 
Perfection, ſeeing he had the conſtant Senſe of it, and that without any Application on his part: 

-And fo this Senſation might lead him to confider his own Perfettions, and take pleaſure in him- 
ſelt it he either torgot, or any ways loſt fight of Him whoſe Operations in us are not of a fen- 
fible Nature. So far would this Joy have been from rendring him impeccable, as is pretended, 
that, on the contrary, it might probably be the Occaſion of his Pride and Fall. And 'tis for this 
Reaton thar I ſay in this Chapter, that Adam ought to have taken care xo to have ſuffer'd the Ca 
pacity of his Mind to be fil”d with a preſumptuons Foy, kindled in his Soul upon Reflexion on his 

own Natural Perfetlions. | | 
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ILLUSTRATION 


Fifth CHAPTER of the Firſt BOOK; 


Where I ſay, 
That Preventing Delight is the Grace of 4 E SUS CHRIST. 


0 hee I ſay in this Chapter, that Preventing Delight is the Grace which FESUS CHRIST 
has particularly merited for us ; and that I term it elſewhere abſolutely, The Grace of our 
LORD, yet this is not ſaid as if there were no other Grace belides this, or as if there were any 
but what fle has merited ; but I name it fo, to diſtinguiſh it from the Grace which GOD gave 
Adam in his Creation, which commonly we call the Grace of the Creator : For the Grace by which 
Adam might have perſever'd in Innocence was chiefly a Grace of Light, or Knowl as I have 
explain'd in the foregoing Reflexion ; becauſe, being free of Concupiſcence, he had no need of 
Preventing Pleaſures to reſiſt it. 

But the Grace which is at preſent neceſſary to ſupport us in our Duty, and to beget and keep 
Charity alive in us, is Preventing Delefation : For as Pleaſure produces and cheriſhes the Love of 
the Things that cauſe, or ſcem to cauſe itz ſo Preventing "of eg which Bodies occaſionally ad- 
miniſter, produce and maintain in us our Cprdity. So that Cupridity being entirely oppolite to 
Charuy, if God did not beget and ſuſtain in us the Latter by Preventing Detedaroms, tis plain 
that it would be enfeebled by the Preventing Pleaſures of Concupilcence, proportionably as Con- 
Ccupiſcence was corroborated by them. 


Vhat I here ſay, ſuppoſes that God leaves our Concupiſcence to work in us, and does ——_— 


weaken it by an infus'd Abhorrence to ſenſible Obje&ts, which (as a Reſult from Sin) muſt ne- 
ceſlarily tempt us. I ſpeak of Things according ro ordinary procedure : But ſuppoſing that God 
leſſens Concupiſcence inſtead of increaſing De/ettable Grace, it tomes to the fe thing ; for it 
is plain that a Balance may be put two Ways 7 equi/:br1o, when one of the Scales is roo heavy 
__ either by adding Weight to the oppoſite Scale, or retrenching the Exceſs of the over- 
weighted. | 
or do I ſuppoſe it is impoſſible to do any good Attion, without a Preventing Deleftation : U 

- on which Particular I have explain'd my ſelf ſufficiently in the Fourth Chapter of the Third Book. 
And it ſeems too evident to be doubted, that a Man having his Heart poſleſs'd with the Love of 
God, may by the Strength of his Love, unaſſiſted with Preventing Delight, Five, for inſtance, a 
Peny to a poor Man, or patiently ſuffer ſome little Aﬀront. I am periuaded likewiſe that this De- 
light is not neceſſary, except when the Temptation is ſtrong, or the Love for God weak. How- 
ever, it may be ſaid to be abſolutely neceſſary to a Righteous Man, whoſe Faith might (one would 
think ) be reſolute, and his Hope ſtrong enough to conquer very violent Temptations ; the Joy or 
Fore-raſte of Eternal Happineſs being capable of reſiſting the ſenfible Allurements of tranſitory 


(Gz00ds. 


Tis true, Deledation, or Aﬀual Grace, is neceſſary to every good Afton, if by theſe Words be 


meant Charity, in which Senſe St. Auſt; commonly rook them : For 'tis evident, that whatever is 
done without ſome Reſpect or other had to God, is good for nothing. Bur clearing the Terms of 
Equivocations, and taking De/ectation in the Senle I have given, I cannot ſee how what I have ſaid 
can be call'd in queſtion. 

But ſee wherein the Difficulty conſiſts : Pleaſure and Love are ſuppos'd to be one and the ſame 
thing, becauſe ſeldom apart z and St. Auſtin does not always diſtinguiſh them : And on this Sup- 
poſition they may reaſonably ſay as they do; and we may conclude with St. Auſtin, Quod amplirs nos 
delettat, ſecundum 1d operemur neceſſe ejt : For certainly we w1// what we /ove; and fo hkewiſe 
it may be ſaid, that we cannot pertorm any good or meritorious Action, without DeleCtation or 
Charity, But I hopz-to make ir appear inthe Explanation I ſhall make upon the Tre concerning 
the Pu/ſions, that there is as much difterence between Pleaſure and deliberate or indeliberate Love, 
25 there is between our Knowledge and our Love, or (to give a ſeuſible Repreſenration of this 
| Difterence ) between the Figure of 2 Body and its Motion. 
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Upon what I have ſaid at the Beginning of the 
Tenth CHAPTER of the Firſt BOOK, 
And in-the 
Sixth CHAPTER of the Second BOOK, 
CONCERNING 


EE |} H © D::7 


That 'tis very difficult to prove the Exiſtence of Bodies : \What we ought 
to Eſteem of the Proots which are brought of their Exiſtence. 


E N are commonly perfeRly ignorant of what they preſume beſt to underſtand, ard have 
M a good Knowledge of other things, whilſt they imagine they have not fo much as their 
[deas. en their Senſes have to do in their Judgments, they ſubmit to what they do rot 
comprehend ; ar leaſt ro what they know bur impertettly and contuſedly. And when their Ideas 
are purely intelleCtual, (give me leave to uſe ſuch Expreihons,) they will hardly admit unden'y- 
ble onſtrarions. 

What Notion, for Inſtance, have the —_ of Men, when we prove to them moſt of 
Metaphyfical Truths ; when we demonſtrate the Exiftence of a God, the Efficacy of his Will, 
the Immutability of his Decrees : Thar there is bur one God, or true Cauſe, that works all in all 
things ; but one Supreme Reaſon which all Intelligent Beings participare ; bur one rcceliary 
Love, which is the Principle of all created Wills > They think we pronounce Words with- 
out Senſe ;, that we have no Ideas of the things advanc'd , ard that we had berter fay nothing, 
Meraphyfical Truths and Arguments are not of a fenfible Nature ; rhey have nothin; moving 
and atteCting, and conſequently leave nor Convittion tehind them. Nevertheleſs, at/?rott Ideo; 
are Certainly the moſt diftin&t ; and Aeraphyfical Traths the moſt clear and evident of all 
other. | 

Men ſometimes ſay they have no Idea of God, nor any Knowledpe of his Will, and common: 
ly believe roo what they ſay ; bur 'tis tor want of Knowing what they know. it may be, beſt : For 
where's the Man that hefitates in an{wering to the Queſtion, Whether God is Wiſe, Juſt, or Power. 
ful > Wherher he is Divifible, Triangular, Morable, or ſubject ro any kind of Change whatever ? 
Whereas we cannot anſwer without fcruple.,and fear of being miſtaken,wherher cettain Qualities Jo 
or do not belong to a Subject which we have no Idea of. So again, Who is it dares ſay, rhac God 
aQts nor by the moſt fimple Means ? Thar he is irregular in his Defigns ? That he makes Mor- 
{ters by a poſitive, direct, and particular Will, and nor by a kind of Neceflity ? In 4 word, That 
his Will is, or may be, contrary to OR DER, whereot every Man knows ſomething, more cr 
leſs : But it a Man had no Jdea of the Wi! of GOD, he might at Icaft doubt whether he ated 
according ro certain Laws, which he clearly conceives he is obliged to follow, on Suppolitiou 
H E will a. 

Men therefore have the Ideas of things purely Inre/ligible , which Ideas are much clearer than 
thoſe of /en/ab/e ObjeQts : They are better aſſured of the Exiſtence of a God, thon of that of Bo- 
dies ; and when they retire into themſelves, they more clearly diſcover certain Wills of God, by 
which he produces and preſerves all Beings, than thoſe ot their beſt Friends, or whom they h1ve 
ſtudied all their Lives : For the Unzon of their Mind with God, and that of their Will with his, 
that is, with the Law Erernal, or Immutable Order, is immediate, direct, and nzcelluy ; whereas 
their Uz0n with ſenſible ObjeQts, being founded only for the Preſervation of their Lite aud 
Health, gives them no Tnowfec: of theſe Ohjects, but as they relate to that Deſign. ; 

'Tis this immediate and direct Union, which is not known, tirs St. 4uft1r, hut by: thoſe whole 
Mind is purified ; that culightens our-moſt ſecret Reaſon, and ex!1orts and moves'us in the im lt 
Receſles of our Heart. By this we learn both the Thowehts and the 17/5 of God ; that is, Eternal 
Truths and Laws : For no one can doubt but we know ſome of them with Evidente. Bur our 
Union with our choiceſt Fric:ds reaches us nor evidently either what they rhiz4, or vihar they 
17, We think we know right well, but we are moſt commonly miltaken, Lecaufe we ieccive 
our Intormation only trom their Lips. 
| Nor can our Union, which we have through our Scnſes, with circumambicnt Bodies, I::ſtr-& 
\ us ;- For the Teltimony of the ©. nies is never. exaly true, but commonly every way talle, as [ 
: have 
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hve made appear in this Treatiſe ; and "tis for that Reaſon I ſay *tis an harder thing than is be- 
|'& d, £o prove pa the Exiſtence of Bodies, though our Senſes tell us they exiſt ; becauſe 
1.c:410n does not 1o readily inform us, as we imagine z and it muſt be moſt attentively conſulted 
to xive us 4 clear Reſolve. 

Bur as Men are more Senſible than Reaſonable, ſo they more willingly liſten to the Verdi&t of the 
Senfes, than the Teſtimony of internal Truth z and becauſe they have always conſulted their Fyes 
to be aſſur'd of rhe Exiſtence of Matter, without troubling their Heads to adviſe with their Rea- 
lon z they are ſurpriz'd to hear it ſaid, it is hard to demonſtrate it. They think they necd bu 
open their Eyes, to ſee that there are Bodies z but if this does not take away all ſaſpicion of 1t- 
lution, they believe it abundantly ſufficient ro come near and handle them z after which they can 
hardly conceive we can have any pofeb/e Reaſons to make us doubt of their Exiſtence. 

But it we believe our Eyes, they'll tell us, that Colours are laid upon the ſurface of Bodies, 
and Light diftus'd in the Air and Sun ; our Ears make us hear Sounds as undulared in che Air, and 
ecchoing from the 7178177 Bodies ; and, if we credit the Report of the other Senſes, Heat will te 
in the Þire, Sweetneſs in, the Sugar, Odour in Musk, and all ſenſible Qualicics in the Bodies 
which ſcem to exbale or diſperſe them. And yert iris certain, from the Reaſcns I have given in rho 
Firſt Book, concerning the Search aſter Truth, that theſe Qualities are not out of rhe Soul that 


1cels them, at leaſt it is not evident they are in the Bodies that ar2 about us. What Reaſon there- 


lore 15 there, from the Reports of our always-treacherous and delufive Senſes; to conclude, rhere 
are attually Bodies withour us, and that they are like rhoſe we ſee; I mean thoſe which are the 
immediate Object of our Soul, when we bebo/d them with bodily Eyes ? Certainly this does not 
want Difficulty, whatever may be ſaid of it. 

Farther : It the Exiſtence of any Body may te certainly prov'd upon the Teſtimony of our 
Senſes, none could have better Pretence than That ro which the Soul is immediately united ; The 
livelielt Senſation, and that which ſeems to have the moſt neceſlary relation to an attually-eviſtiug 
Body, is Pain. And yet it kph that thoſe who have loſt an Arm teel moſt violent Pairs 
in it long after it has been cut oft. They know well enough they want it, when they conſult their 
Memory, or only look upon their Body ; bur the Senſe ot Paindeceives them: And it, as it often 
happens, they be ſuppos'd to have quite forgotten what formerly they were, and to have no other 
ventes left them than that whereby they teel Pain in rheir imaginary Arm ; certainly they could 
not be convinc'd but that they had an Arm in which they felt ſo violent rorment. 

There have been thoſe who have believ'd they had Horns on their Heads; others who have ima- 
gin'd they were made of Butter, or Glaſs, or that their Body was not ot the Shape of other Mens, 
but faſhion'd like that of a Cock, a Wolt, or an Ox. Bur theſe, you'll fay, were mad Men , and 
[ readily believe it. But their Soul was capable ot deceiving them abour theſe things, and conſe- 
quently all other Men may fall into the ſame Errours, it they judge of ObjeQts by the Teſtimony 
ot their Senſes : For it muſt be obſerv'd, that theſe mad Mex attually fee! themſelves to be ſuch 
as they think they are, and their Errour confilts not in the Senſation they have, but in the Judg- 
ment they make. It they ſhould only ſay, they fe/t or ſato themſclves like Cocks, they would 
not be deceiv'd : Bur herein only they deceive themſelves, in that they believe their Body like that 
they {ce/; 1 mean, like that which is the immediate ObjeQ of their Mind, when they confider ir. 
And 1ſo thoſe who believe themſelves ſuch as they really are, are ro more re in their-Judg- 
ments they make of themſelves than theſe mad Men, if they judge preciſely by the Teſtimony of 
their Senles ; butare to thank rheir Fortune more than their Keaſon, it they are not miſtaken. 

But at the Bottom, . How can we be ſure that thoſe who go under the Notion of mad Men are 
really what they are taken tor > May we nor ſay they are reckon'd craz'd, becaule they have pe- 
culiar Sentiments? For 'tis evident, thata Man is not reckon'd mad tor having the Sente of what 
is not, but only for having a Sente of things quite contrary to that of others, whether their Senſe 
be true or falſe, right or wrong. ; 

A Clown, tor Example, having his Eyes ſo diſpos'd as to ſee the Moon juſt ſuchas ſhe is, or only 
ſoas the is beheld. or ſometime may be hercatrer, with new-invented Glatles looks on her with Ad- 


miration, and cries to his Companions, What high Mountains and deep Valleys, what Seas, and The Mn 


Lakes, and Gulphs, and Rocks, do I behold! See, ſays he, what a valt Sea lies all along the ey ”_ 
EC wit 


aTeleſcope 

- looks much 
black, and an huge dreadtul Gulph in the middle of the Planer ? What would his Fellows an- like —_ 
{wer to ſuch Exclamations > Or what would they think of him ? Certainly, that he was Mad, is here re- 
or Lunatick, and diſtemper'd by the malign Influences of the Planet he beholds and admires : For Piened: 


Eaſt, whilit nothing but Land and Mounains extend from IWWeſt ro South ! Don't you ice on the 
ſame hand a Mountain higher than ever we beheld ? And don't you wonder to ſee a Sea all over 


no Man has the ſame Notions, and that's enough. Thus to be mad in the Opinion of others, 
there's no need to be really ſo, but only ro have Thoughts and Senfarion difterent trom them: 
For if all Men ſhould believe themſelves to be Cocks, he thac maintain'd he had an humane 


Shape would certainly go for a Fool or a Mad Man. ; 
Bur you'll ſay, Has a Man a Beak at the end of his Noſe, and a Comb upon his Head ? Ifup- 


poſe not z bur I don't know ſo much, when I judge only by my Senſes, and know not now to put | 


them to their proper uſe. In vain thall I try by handling my Head and Face , tor I teel my own 
Body, and thoſe about me, but with Hands whole length and figure I don't know. Nay I can- 
no7 be cercainly aſſur'd whether T have truly Hands or nor , for that which makes me think I bave, 
is. that at the time that I ſeem ro move them, there happen ſome Motions in a particular part 


vi;_my Brain, which, in the vulgar Notion, is the Seat of rhe Common Senſe, But it IC I 
: ave 
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have not that Part which is ſo generally ralk'd of, and fo little known ; at leaſt I am not /en/ble of 
this, though I fee/ my Hands ; fo that I have more right to believe I have Hands than that lirtle 
Gland which is {till daily diſputed againft. Bur, Laſt/y, I know neither the Figure nor Motions 
of this Gland, and yer I am affſured, that by them only I can te inſtructed in che Figure and 
Motion of my own Body, and thoſe thar are round about me. 

Well then, Whar are we oblig'd to conclude trom all this ? Why, that *tis not a Boy that can 
give Light ro Reaſon , that the Part ro which the Soul is immediately united, is nettier vitible nor 
intelligible of ir ſelf; that neirher our own nor ſurrounding Bodies can be the inimediate Object 
of our Mind ; that we cannot learn from our Brain ſo much, as whether ir actually oxifts, much. 
leſs whether there are circumambient Bodies : That therefore we are to fy to the txiltence of 
ſome /uperiour Intelligence, who alone is capable of ating in us, m ſuch a manner as to give a 
real Kepreſentation oft external Bodies, without giving us any Idea of our Brain, though the Mo- 
tions produc'd in it ſerve as an Occaſion to this Intelligent Being, to ditcover theie Budies to vs : 
For, in ſhort, we ſee with Eyes, whoſe Figure we do not know, whar is the Figume of exterpal 
Bodies; and though the Colours which appear on Objects, ate no livelier than hoſe which ate 
painted on the Oprick Nerve, theſe are quite hid trom us, whillt we admize the Spleriguur of 
the other. | 

But atter all, Under what Obligation is an Inte/l;gent Being to ſhew us Bodics upon ſome Mo- 
tions happening in our Brain ? Again, What Neceſſity is there of external Bodies tor him to 
itir up theſe Motions in our Brain ? Do not Sleep, Paſſions, and Madnets, produce thele Mo- 
tions, though external Bodies do not contribute to them ? Is it evident, that Bodies incapable of 

*See Ch;3. moving ore another, *ſhould communicate to thoſe they ſtrike, a moving Force which they have 
7 ph ct not in themſelves ? But grant that Bodies move themlelves, and thoſe they 1trike againit ; can 
ik rhe We thence inter, that he who gives Being to all things cannot mmmedzately by Þ11ifelt ſtir up in 
Viuſtrati- Our Brain the Motions to which the Ideas of our Mind aje connetted ? Laſt/y, Where's rhe 
©. Contradiction, that our Soul ſhould receive zew Ideas whilſt our Brain remains without zew M:- 
tions ; fince it is certain the /atter do not produce the former, fince we have no Knowledge of 
as og -* theſe Motions, and that God alone can repreſent to us our Ideas, t as I have elſewhere proved. 
Bo 117, Therefore 'cis abſolutely necellary (poſitively to be aſſured of the Exiſtence of external Bodies) to 
with its 11. know God who gives us the Senſation of them ; and ro know, that, becaule he is intimitely per- 
luſtratien, fe&t, he cannot deceive us. For it the Intelligence, who turnithes us with the Ideas ot all - 
things, would, as I may fay, divert himſelt, by repreſenting Bodies as aQtually exiſting, whillt thete 
was nothing of them, it is plain he could eahly do ir. 

For theſe, or the like Reaſons, M. des Corres, reſolving to eſtabliſh his Philoſophy on im- 
movable Foundations, thought he had no right to ſuppoſe the Exiſtence of Bodies, nor to prove 
them by ſenſible Arguments, though highly convincing with the common part of Mankind. Un- 
doubtedly he knew as well as we, that he needed bur open his Eyes to lee Budics, and to dravy 
near and hardle them, ro be ſatisfied whether his Eyes abuſed him in their Reports. He well 
enough knew the Mind of Man, to judge thar ſuch like Proots had teen acceptable ard welcome : 
Bur he did not ſeek for ſenſib/e Probabilities, nor vain and popular Applaulcs ; pictaring deipis'd 

F Truth before the Glory of an unmerited Repuration ; and chuſing rather to render himiclt ridicu- 
; lous to little Souls, by Doubts, thought by them extravagant, than to aſſert what he thought 
not certain and undeniable. 'S 


un which we behold. Certainly God ordain'd Spacey berween Bodies which he created, bur 
he neither ſecs theſe Bodies nor thele Spaces by themi-lvegg, he caii only tee them Iy Polics and e 
Spaces intellectual : God derives no Knowledge bur trom tymlelt ; he ſecs not the mater ul Wort; 

fave in the intelligible Wortd which he comprehends, and in the Knowledge bo is of 14 ovn 
Will, which gives actually Exiſtence and Motion to all things. Therctoo hue we ineilivil es 
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_ Now it ought to be obſerv'd, that as there is none but God who knows his Hill by bimſelf, which 
produces all Beings; it is impoſſible to know from any other, whether there be actually without us 
a material World like that we ſee, becauſe the material World is neither Vilſible, -nor Intelligible of 
it ſelf, Therefore to be fully convinc'd of the Exiſtence of Bodies, it is not only neceſlary to de- 
monltrate there is a God, and that he is no Deceiver ; but alſo that this God has aſſur'd us there is 
ſuch a World actually created : Which thing I find wanting in M. des Cartes's Woi ks. | 
God ſpeaks to the Mind, and obliges it to aſſent but two ſeveral ways. By Evidence and Faith. 
I acknowledge that Faith obliges us to believe the Exiſtence of Bodies: But as to Evidence, me- 
thinks it wants ſomething to be you : and that we are n6t invinciþbly carry'd to believe there is 
any thing Exiſting beſides God and our own Mind. *Tis true, we have an extream propenſion to be- 
lieve there are ſuch things, as circumambient Bodics ; So far | agree with M. des Cartes, But this 
Propenſion however natural, does not evidently force us ; but only perſwaſively induce us, by the 
impreſſion. But we ought only to form our Free Judgments, as Light and Evidence oblige us : for 
it we leaveour ſelves to the guidance of ſenſible Impreſſions, we ſhall ſeldom or ever be unmiſtaken. 
. For how comes it that we crre in the Judgments we rake about ſenlible Qualities, about the 
Magnitude, Figure,and Motion of Bodies, but from our following an Impreſſion like that which indu- 
ces us to believe the Exiſtence of Bodies ! Do not we ſen/ibly perceive the Fire to be hot, Snow to be 
white, gnd the Sun to be all glorious with a radiating Light £ Do not we ſee that ſenſible Qualities 
no leſs than Bodies are without vs ? And yet 'tis certain, that the former which we ſee without 
rs are not. really ſo; or if you had rather, there is no certainty about it. What Reaſon then have 
we to judye, that beſides mtelligible Bodies which we ſee there are others that we bcbold, Or what 
Evidence can a Man have, that an Impreſſion, not only deluſive, in reſpe& of ſenſible Qualities, 
but alſo in regard to the Magnitude, Figure, and Motion of Bodies, ſhould not be as treacherous 


in reſp-ct ro the aftual Exiſtence of the Bodies themſelves: I ask, what Evidence can a Man have ? 


For as to Probabilities | grant they are not wanting, 

| know very well there's this Difference between ſenſible Qualities, and Bodies ; that Reaſon 
much eaſier corrects the Impreſſion, or natural Judgments which relate to ſen/zble Qualities, than 
thoſe which concern the Exiſtence of Bodies : and likewiſe that all the corrections made by Reaſon 
with refereace to ſenſible Qualities, perfetly comport with Religion, and Chriſtian Morality, a 
that we cannot deny the Exiſtence of Bodies, through a Principle of Religion. 

*Tis ealie to conceive that Pleaſure, and Pain, Heat, and even Colours, are not Modes of corpo- 
real Exiſtence ; that ſenſible Qualities in general are not contain'd in the Idea we have of Matter. 
In 2 Word, that our Senſes do not repreſent ſenſible Objets, as they are in their own nature, but 


as they are with reference to the preſervation of our Health and Life ; which is conformable, not. 


only to Reaſon, but much more to Religion, and Chriſtian Morality ; as has been evidenc'd in ſe- 


. veral places of this Treatiſe. 


But 'tis not ſo eaſie to be poſitively aſcertain'd of the Non-exiſtence of External Bodies, as it is 
to be poſitively convinc'd, that Pain and Heat are not in the Bodies which ſeem to cauſe them in us. 
'Tis moſt certain, at leaſt, that there's a poſſibility of outward Bodies : We have no Argument to 

rove there are none, and we have a very ſtrong inclination to believe there are; and there- 
=- we have more reaſon to conclude for the Exiſtence than the Non-exiſtence of them ; and conſe- 
quently it ſeems that we ought to believe they are. For we are naturally inclin'd to follow our na- 
tural Judgment ſo long asit's not gs; corrigible by Light and Evidence. For every natural 
Judgment coming from God may be rightly ſeconded by our tree Judgments, when God furniſhes 
us not with means to manifeſt its falſity; And if on ſuch occaſions wE miſtake, the Author of our 
Mind may ſeem in a manner to be the Author of our Errors. and Delinquencies. 

This Reaſoning is, poſſibly, good : FRO it muſt be acknowledg'd that it ought not to go for 
an Evident Demonſtration of the Exiſtence of Bodies : For indeed God does not irreſiſtibly force 
us to conſent to it ;, if we give our conſent, it is a free att, and we may with-hold it if we pleaſe : 
If this arguing | have made be juſt, we are to believe it highly probable, that there are Bodies ; 
but this bare Argumentation alone ought not to give us a plenary Conviftion: and Acquieſcence ; 
otherwiſe, it is weour ſelves that att, and not God in us, it being by a free aft, and conſequently 


- liable to Error, that we conſent, and not by an invincible Impreſlion : for we believe it freely be- 


cauſe we will, and not becauſe we ſee any obliging Evidence. 

Surely nothing but Faith can convince us of the aual Exiſtence of Bodies: We can have no 
exat Demenſtration of any other Being's Exiſtence, than the neceſſary; and if we warily conlider 
it, we ſhall find it even imp oflible to know with perfte& Evidence, whether GOD is, or is not 
the Creatour of a Materia), and fenſible World ; tor no ſuch Evidence is to be met with, except in 
neceſſary Relations, which are not to be found betwixt G O D, and ſuch a World as this. It was 
poſſible for him not to have created it : If he has made it, it is becauſe he wild it, and freely 
willd it. 

The Saints in Heaven ſee by an evident Light, That the FATHER begets the SON, and 
thatthe HOLT GHOST proceeds from the F AT HE Rand the SO N; for theſe are ne- 
cellaryEmanations : But theWorld being no neceſſaryEmanation tromG O D ; thole who moſt clear- 
ly ſee his Being, ſee not evidently his External Productions. Nevertheleſs 1 am perſwaded, that 
the Bleſſed are certain of the World's Exiſtence ; but 'tis becauſe G O D alſures them ot it, by ma- 
nifeſting his Will to them, in a manner by us unknown ; and we on Earth are certain too : but 'tis 
becauſe Faith obliges us to believe, That G O D has created this World 3 and that this Faith is 

b Ft .- conformable 
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conformable to our natural Judgments, or our compound Senſations, when they are confirm'd by 
all oor Senſes, correted by our Memory, and reQify'd by our Reaſon, 

I confeſs, that at firſt ſight the Proof or Principle of our Faith ſeems to ſuppoſe the Exiſtence 
of Bodies : Fides ex auditu. It ſeems to m—_ Prophets, Apoſtles, Sacred-Writ and Miracles ; 

\ but if we cloſely examine it, we ſhall find, that in ſuppoſing but the Appearances of Men, Prophets, 
Apoſtles, Holy Scripture, Miracles, &c. what we have learn'd from theſe ſuppoſs'd Appearances, 
ſtands undeniably certain ; ſince, as 1 have prov'd in ſeveral places of this Work, G O D only 
can repreſent to the Mind theſe protendet” Appearances; and He is no Deceiver. For Faith 
ſuppoſes all this, Now in the Appearance of Holy Scripture, and by the Seemingneſs of Miracles, 
we learn, That G O D has created an Heaven and an Earth, that the Word is made Fleſh, and other 
ſuch like Truths, which ſuppoſe the Exiſtence of a created World. Therefore Faith verifies the 
Exiſtence of Bodies ; and all theſe Appearances are aftually ſubſtantiated by it. *Tis needleſs to in- 
ſiſt longer vpon anſwering an Objeftion, which ſeems too abſtracted for the common part of Men; 
and Ibelieve that this will be enough to ſatisfiethoſe who pretend not to be over-difficult. 

From all which we are to conclude, That we both may, and ought to correCt onr Natural Judg- 
ments, or compound Perceptions, which relate to the ſenſible Qualities, we attribute to the Bogres 
that ſurround us, or to That we animate. But as for natural Judgments, which relate to the aty- 
al Exiſtence of Bodies ; though abſolutely, we are not oblig'd to form free ones to accord with 
_ ; yet we ought not to ſuperſede doing it, becauſe theſe natural Judgments agree perteQly with 
Faith. 

Finally, I have made this Explanation, chiefly to the intent we may ſeriouſly refieft vpon this 
Truth ;- That nothing but Eternal Wiſdom can enlighten vs, and that al: ſenſible Notices, wherein 
our Body is concern'd, are fallacious ; at leaſt are not atrended with that Light, which we tcel our 
ſelves oblig'd to ſubmit to. 1 am ſenſible that theſe Notions will not paſs with the common ſort of 
Men ; and that as they are diſpos'd by the Superfiuity, or Poverty of their Animal Spirits, they 
will either ridicule, or flinch at the Reaſonings I have laid down. For the Imagination cannot en- 
dureabſtraQt and vn-ordinary Truths : but either conſiders them as ghaltly Spectres, or ridicvlous 
Phantaſms ; But I chuſe rather to be the Subje& of Droll, and Ratilery tor the ſtrong and bold Ima- 
gination, and the Objed& of Indignation, and Fear to the weak and timorous ; than to be wanting 
in what I owe to Truth, and tothoſe generous Defenders of the Mind againſt the Efforts of the 
Body, who know how to diſtinguiſh the Reſponſes of illuminating Wiſdom, from the confus'd 
Noiſe of the perplexing, and erroneous Imagination. 
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ILLUSTRATION 


Fith CHAPTER of the Second BOOK. 
Of the Memory, and Spiritual Habits. 


ſons ; the chief of which is, That we have no clear Idea of our Sou]. For how can we clear| 
explain what are the Diſpoſitions which the Operations of the Soul leave in her ; (which Difſ- 
poſitions are herHabits)whilſt we have no clearKnowledge of theNature of ovr Sovl? "Tis plain 
that *tis impoſlible to know diſtintly the Changes, whereof a Being is capable, when we have no 
diſtin Knowledge of the Nature of that Being. For if, for Inſtance, we had no clear Idea of Ex- 
tenſion, in vain Bovld we endeavour to diſcover its Figures. However, ſince [ am delir'd to ſpeak 
of a Matter which 1 know not in it ſelf; ſee what a compaſs 1 fetch, that I may only keep to clear 
Idea's. | 
I ſuppoſe that there's none but God who as upon the Mind, and repreſents to it the Idea's of all 
things ; and that if the Mind perceive any Object by a very clear and diſtinCt Idea, *tis becauſe God 
repreſents that ldea in a moſt perfe& manner. 
| farther ſuppoſe, that the Will of God being entirely conformable to ORDER, and Juſtice, 
we need but to have a Right to any thing, to obtain it. The Suppoſitions being laid down, which 
are eaſily conceiv'd, the Spiritual M is readily explain'd, For Order requiring, that Spirits, 
which have frequently thought of any Obje&t, ſhould more eaſily think again ypon 1t, and have a 
more clear ad oats Idea of it, than thoſe who have but ſeldom confider'd it; The Will of God, 


I Had no mind to in this Chapter of the Memory, and ſpiritual Habits, for ſeveral Rea- 


which continually operates by Order, repreſents to their Underſtanding, as often as deſir'd, the 
clear and lively Idea of that Obje&. So that according to this Explication, the Memory, and other 
Habits of pure Intelligences, conliſts not in an Eaſineſs of operating, which reſults from any Modifica- 
tions of their Being; bet in the immutable Order of God, and in a Right the Mind obtains to thoſe 


things, which have been already ſubmitted to it. And all the Power of the Mind I __ 
olely 
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ſolely depends on God alone ; the force or ficility of ating, which all Creatures have in their O- 
perations, being in this Sence but the efficacious Will of the Creatour. 

Nor do I think we are oblig'd to give up this Explication, by reaſon of the evil Habits of Sinners, 
and damn'd Perſons. For tho' God does all that is Real, and Poſitive in the Ations of Sinners, it 
is evident, by what have ſaid in the firſ# Illuſtration, that he isnot the Author of Sin. | 

Nevertheleſs | believe, as [ think 1 ought, that after the ARtion of the Soul, there remain ſome 
Changes which diſpoſe it to that ſame ARtion again. But as I know them not, ſo 1 cannot explain 
them ; for | have no clear Idea of my own Mind, wherein to diſcover all the Modifications it is 
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capable of. I believe by Theological, and not clear and evident Proofs ; that the Reaſon of pure $ece the 1- 
Intelligences ſeeing the ObjeAs they have before conſider'd, more diſtinQly than others, is not meer luſcration 
ly becauſe God repreſents them in a livelier and perfe&er manner ; but becauſe they are really upon the 


more diſpos'd to receive the ſame Attion of God in them, Juſt as the facility of playing on an Or- 


7th 
hy 


gan, which ſome have acquir'd, proceeds not from any greater Force and Aion, which the Ani- og m7. 


_mal Spirits (that are neceſſary to the Motion of the Fingers) have in them, than in other Men: but 
from the Smoothneſs, and Glibneſs which the Paſlages of the Animal Spirits have gotten by Exer- 
ciſe, as in this Chapter is explain'd : But yet 1 grant the Uſe of Memory, and the other Habits is 
unneceſſary in thoſe, who being perfe&ly unitcd ro God, find in his Light, all forts of Idea's; and 
in his Will, all the facility of acting that can be deſired. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATION 


UPON THE 
Seventh CHAPTER of the Second BOOK. 


A Reduftion of the Proofs and Explications I have given of Original Sin : 
T ogether with the Anſwer to the Objeftions, that I thought moſt urgent. 


N order to anſwer methodically to the Difficulties that may ariſe, touching Origmal Sin, and 
I its manner of Derivation from Fathers to Children ; I thought fit co exhibit in few words,what 
I have ſaid on that SubjeQ, in ſeveral places of the foregoing Treatiſe. Here follow my prin- 
cipal Proofs, which 1 have diſpoſed after a particular faſhion, to make them more ſenſible to 


thoſe that will conſider them. 


I. | 
God wills Order in his Works. What we clearly conceive to be agreeable to Order, God wills ; 
and what we conceive clearly to be repugnant to It, God wills not : which is a Truth, manifeſt to 
all thoſe who can confider the infinitel ect Being, with a ſteady and clear'd View. Nothing 
can unfix, or trouble their proſpect of this Truth ; whilſt they clearly ſee, that all the Difficulties 
that can be raiſed againſt this Principle, proceed but from the Ignorance of thoſe things which are 
neceſſary to be known to ſolve them. - 


God has no other End in his Operations, than himſelf; this Order demands. 


Ill 
God creates, and preſerves the Mind of Man to be taken up with him, to know and to love him ; 
as being himſelf the End of his own Works ; Order will have it ſo. God cannot will, that a Being 
ſhould love what is not amiable; or rather, He cannot will, that what is leſs amiable, ſhould be 
more beloved. Therefore 'tis evident that Nature is corrupted, and in Diſorder, fince the Mind 
loves Bodies that are not amiable, and that commonly more than God, Original Sin, then, or the 
Corruption of Nature, needs no Proof : Fur every one finds plain enough in himſelf a Law, which 
captivates and diſorders him ; a Law that is not given by God, ſince it is contrary to Order, by 

which His Will is governed. T 
Nevertheleſs Man before his Fall, was admoniſhed by preventing Senſations ; and not by clear 
Knowledge, whether he ought to unite to, or _—_— from the encompaſling Bodies ; Order re- 
quired it. *'Tis a Diſorder, that the Mind ſhould be oblig'd to apply it ſelf to them : for though 
t may be united to them, it is not made for them. Ir ought therefore to have Knowledge of God, 
:ad Senſe of Bodies. Again; whereas Bodies are incapable of - being the Good of the Mind, ic 
would with Regret and. Pain, unite to them, if it knew them to be only what they are, without be- 
ing ſen/ible of ſomething in them, which is not, Wherefore the Counterfeit.Good ought to be dif- 
cerned by a preventing Senſation, that it may be loy'd with a Love of Inſtin&, and the True Good 
onght to be known by a clear Knowledge, that it may be loy'd with a rational Love, and: a Love of 


Choice. Laſtly, Man being made, and preſerved by ma to know, and love him ;, ought me to 
ia Res” ve 
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have the Capacity of his Mind either poſſeſs'd, or ſhar'd in ſpight of him, with the Knowledge of 
the infinite Figures, and Configurations of Bodies about him, or of that he animates; and yet to 
know by a clear Knowledge, Whether ſuch a Fruit, at ſuch a Seaſon, be fit for Nouriſhment of his 
Body, manifeſtly requires the Intelligence of ſo many things, and the making ſo many Argumen- 


- tations, as would quite fill up the moſt comprehenſive of created Minds. 


V.” | 

But though the firſt Man was advertis'd by preventing Senſations, Whether he ought, or ought 
not to make uſe of ſurrounding Bodies, yet he was not mov'd by involuntary, and rebellious 
Paſſions ; and he obliterated out of his Mind the ldea's of ſenſible things, when he pleas'd, whe- 
ther he vs'd them or not ; becauſe Order would have it ſo. The Mind may be vnited to a Body, 
but it ſhould command it, and. not depend on it. Again, All the Love which God inveſts us with, 
onght to terminate on him, becauſe he produces nothing in vs but what is for himſelt. Zaſtly, Bo-' 
dies are not amiable z but below what within us is capable of Joving. Therefore in the firſt Inſtitu- | 
tion of Nature, Bodies covld not turn our Mind towards them, nor incline it to conlider them, 
and love them, as its Goods. | 

VI. 

The Bodies about us a not on onr Soul, ſave when they produce ſome Motions in our Body, and 
that theſe Motions arc communicated to the principal Part of our Brain. For it 1s by the Changes 
which happen jn this Part, that the Soul changes her ſelf, and finds her ſelf mov'd by ſenſible Ob- 
jects. This 1 have ſufficiently prov'd, and Experience demonſtrates t];c fame. Which being ſup- 
posd, it is clear, from the preceding Article, that Adam ſtopt when he pleasd, the Motions 
communicated to his Body, at leaſt thoſe communicated to the principal part of his Brain : Order 
will'd it ſo; and conſequently He whoſe Will always conforms to Order, and who can do nothing a- 
gainſt It thongh He be Almighty. Thus Man might, on certain Occalions, ſuſpend the Natural Law 
of the Communication of Motions, ſeeing he was not tainted with Concuprſence, nor did he feel in 
himſelf any involuntary and rebellious Motions. 

VII. 

But Adam loſt that Power by ſinning ; Order would have it ſo: for it is not reaſonable, that 
in Favour of a Sinner, and a Rebel, there ſhould be any other Exceptions, to the general Law of the 
Communication of Motions, than what are abſolutely neceſſary to the Preſervation of our Life and 
Civil Society. Therefore the Body of Man being continually ſhaken, by the AQtion of ſenſible 
Objects, and his Soul agitated by all the Concuſſions of the principal part of his Brain, he is be- 
come a dependent on the Body, to which he was only united, and over which he had a Sovereign- 
ty before his Fall. 

VIII. 

Let us ſee now how the fir} Man was capable o$linning. It is natural to love Pleaſure, and to 
taſt it ; and this was not forbidden Adam. The Caſe is the ſame with Joy : one may rejoice at 
the ſight of bis Natural Pertettions ; That is not evil in it ſelf. Man was made to be happy, and 
*tis Pleaſure and Joy which actually beatifie and content : Adam therefore taſted Pleaſure in the 
uſe of ſenſible Goods ;, and he felt a Joy upon viewing his own Perfe&ions : For 'tis impoſſible to 
conlider ones ſelf, as happy, or perfe&t, and not be poſleſs'd with it. He felt no ſuch Pleaſure in 
his Duty ; for though he knew God was his Good, it was nct in a ſenſible way ; as i have prov'd 
in ſeveral places. So the Joy he might find in his Duty, was not very ſenſible ; which being ſup- 
pos'd, we conclude, That whereas the firſt «4/an had not an infinite Capacity of Mind, his Plea- 
ſure, or his Joy weakned its clear ſight, which gave him to know, That God was his Good, and 
that he ought only to love him. For Pleaſure is in the Soul, and the Modification of it ; and 
therefore fills up our Capacity of Thought, proportionably as it affet and works on us: this is a - 
thing which we learn by Experience, or rather trom that inward Senſation we have of our ſelves. 
We may then conceive, That the firſt Man having inſcnlibly ſuffer'd the Capacity of his Mind, to 
be poſlſeſs'd, or divided, by the lively Senſe of a preſumptuous Joy, or, it may be, ſome®- Love, or 
ſenſible Pleaſure ; the Preſence of God, and the Conſideration of his Duty were eragd from his 
Mind, for neglccting couragiouſly to purſue his Light in the Search of his True Good : ſo this Di- 
ſtrattion made him capable of falling. For his principal Grace and {trength was his Light, and the 
clear Knowledge of his Duty ; foraſmuch as then he had no need of preventing Delights, which 
are now neceſſary to oppoſe to Concuprſence, 

. IX, 


And it muſt be obſerv'd, that neither the preveriting Senſe of Pleaſure, which Adam felt in the 
ate of the Goods of the Body, nor the Joy that poſleſs'd him, when refleAing on his own Happl- 
acſs or Perfection, was the true Cauſe of his Fall ; for he knew very well, that none but God 
could zive him thatSenſe of Pleaſure or Joy : and fo he in Duty ſhould have lov'd him only, for- 
aſmuch as none merits our Love, ſave the true Cauſe of our Felicity. As nothing perturbated his 
Knowledge and Light, whilſt he ſtrove to keep it pure and incorrupt ; ſo he might, and ought to 
have expung'd from his Mind, thoſe Senſations which divided it, and which endanger'd its falling 
ol, and loſing ſight of him, who ſtrengthencd, and enlightned it. -He onght to have well re- 
membred, that it God offer'd himſclt not to his Senſe, but only his Underſtanding, as his Good, 
it was £0 alford him a readier way to merit his Reward, by a continual Exerciſe of his Liberty. 

51ppoling then, "Thar Adam and Eve have finn'd, and conſequently thereupon felt in themſelves 

| involuntary 
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involuntary and rebellious Motions ; I ſay, That their Children muſt needs be born Sinners, and 
ſubject, as they were, to Motions of Concupiſcence, See my Reaſons for it. 


X. 

I have prov'd at large, in the Chapter that occaſion'd this Diſcourſe, that there is ſuch a Com- 
munication between the Brain of the Mother, and that of the Child, that all the Motions and 
Traces excited inthe former, are ſtirr'd up inthe latter. Therefore as the Soul of the Infant is 
united to its Body, at the very inſtant of its Creation, it being the Conformation of the Body, which 
obliges Ged, in conſequence of his general Will, to mform it with aSovl; ris plain, that at the 
very moment of this Soul's Creation, it has corrupt Inclinations, and turns towards the Body : 
ſince it has, from that ſame moment, 1nclizations anſwerable to the Motions that are aftually in 
the Brain it is unitcd to, 

Xl, , 

But becauſe it is a Diſorder, That the Mind ſhould propend to Bodies, and expend its Love up- 
on them ; the Infant is a Sinner, and in Diſorder, as ſoon as out of the Hands of his Maker. Ged, 
who is the Lover of Order, hates him in this Eſtate ; notwithſtaading his Sin is not free and eligi- 
ble. But his Mother conceiv'd him in Iniquity, becauſe of the Communication eſtabliſh'd by the 
Order of Nature, betwixt her Brain, and the Brain of her Infant. 

C10 

Now this Communication is very good in its Inſtitution, for ſeveral Reaſons. Firſt, Becauſe uſe- n 
ful, and it may be, neceſſary to the Conformation of the Fetus. Secondly, Becauſe the Infant, hy | 
this means, might have ſome Intercourſe with his Parents ; it being but reaſonable, that he aould 
know, to whom he was oblig'a for his Body, which he animated. Laſtly, He could nor, bur 
by help of this Communication, know external Occurrences, and think of them, as he ſhould do. 
Having a Body, *"twas fit he ſhould have Thoughts relating to ic, and not be hood-wink'd to the 
Works of God, amongſt which he liv'd. There are, likely, many other Reaſons for this Cem- 
munication than thoſe I have given; but theſe are ſufficient to juſtifie it, and to cover His Conduct 
from Cenſure and Reproach, every Will of whom is neceſlarily conformable to ORDER. 


X[lI. 

However, there is no Reeſcn, that the Infant, in ſpight of his Will, ſhould receive the Traces 
of ſenſible ObjeQs. If the Souls of Children were, £1 cated but one moment before they were uni- 
ted to their Bodies ; if they were but an inſtant in a State of Innocence and Order ; they would 
have plenary Right and Power, from the neceſſity of Order, or of the Eternal Law, to ſuſpend 
that Communication : juſt as the firſ Man, before his Sin, ſtopt when he pleas'd the Motions 
which aroſe in him; Order requiring, That the Body ſhould be obedient to the Mind. But where- 
as the Souls of Children were never well-pleaſing to God ; it was never reaſonable, that God on 
their behalf ſhould diſpence with the Law of the Communication of Motions ; and ſo it is juſt that 
Infants ſhould be born Sinners, and in Diſorder. And the Order of Nature, which is juſt, and 
equitable, was not the Cauſe of their Sin ; but the Sin of their Progenitors. In which ſence it is 
not juſt and reaſonable, that a ſinful Father ſhould procreate Children perfe&er than himſelf, or 
that they ſhould hayc a Dominion over their Bodies, which their Mother has not over her own. 


X1V. ; 

*Tis true, That after the Sin of Adam, which roin'd and corrupted ll things, God might by 
changing ſomething in the Order of Nature, have remedied the Diſorder which that Sin had caus'd. 
But God changes not his Will in that manner.: He wills nothing but whatis juſt, and what He once 
wills, He ever wills, He never correQs himſelf, nor repents of what he does ; but his Will is con- 
ſtant and immutable. His Eternal Decrees depends not on the inconſtant Will of Man, nor is is 
jult they ſhould be ſubmitted to it, _ 


But if it may be permitted to dive into the Councels of the Almighty,and to ſpeak our Thoughts 
upon the Motives, which might determine him to eſtabliſh the Order now explain'd, and permit 
the Sin of Adam ; I can't ſee how we can conceive a Notion more worthy«the Greatneſs of God, 
and more conſonant to Reaſon and Religion, than to believe his principal Deſign in his External 
Operations, was the Incarnation of his SON, That God eſtabliſh'd the Order . of Nature, See the 5. 
and permitted the Drſorder which befel it, to help forward his Great Work; that of cms 
He permitted all Men to be ſubjz& to Sin, that none might glory in himſelf ; and ſuffer'd Concupiſcence ,, = "7 
in the Pertecteſt, and Holieſt of Men, leſt they ſhould take a vain Complacency in their own Per- jaion, 
ſ-ns. For upon conlidering the Pertetion of one's Being, *ris difficult to deſpiſe ir, unleſs, at the Arg. in 
ſame time, we contemplate, and love the Supreme Good; before whom all our Perfe&tion and F1. lib.s, 
. Greatnels diſſolves, and falls ro nothing, © 

I own, That Concupt/cence may be the occaſion of our Merit, and that *cis moſt . juſt the Mind 
ſhould for a Seaſon follow Order with Pain and Difficulty, that it may merit ro be eternally ſubject 
to it with Eaſe and Pleaſure, 1 graat, T hahwpon that Proſpect God might have permitted Con- 
cupiſcence, when he foreſaw the Sin. But Concupiſcence not being abſolutely necellary to our Merit- 
ing, if God permitted it, it was, "That Man might be able to do no good, without the Aids which F 
[JESUS CHRIST has merited for him: and that he might nor glory in his own ſtrengrh. 
1 -r "tis viſible, That a Man cannot encounter and conquer himſelf, vgleſs animated by the _ 
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of Chriſt, who, as Head of the Faithful, inſpires them with quite oppoſite Sentiments to thoſe of 
Concupiſcence, deriv'd to them from the Original Man. 


XVI. 

Suppoling then, That Infants are born with Concupiſcence, 'tis plain they are effeQively Sinners, 
ſince their Heart is ſet upon Bodies as much as it is capable: there is as yet in their Will but one 
Love, and that diſorder'd and corrupt ; and ſo they have nothing in them that can be the Obje&t 
of the Love of God, becaule he cannot love Diſorder. 


XVII. 

But when they have been regenerated in JESUS CHRIST, that is, when their Hearthas 
been converted to God, either by an a&ual Motion of Love, or by an internal Diſpolition, like that 
which remains after an A of Loving God : then Concupiſcence is no more a Sin in them, becauſe it 
does not ſolely poſſeſs the Heart, nor domincer any longer in it. Habitual Love, which remains 
in them, throvgh the Grace of Baptiſm in our LORD, is more free, or more ſtrong than that 
which is in them through the Contagion of Concupiſcence deriv'd from Adam. They are like the 
Juſt, who in their Sleep obey the Motions of Concupiſcence, yet loſe not the Grace of their Baptiſm, 
becaule their Conſent to theſe Motions 1s involuntary. 


XVIII. 

It ſhould not be thought ſtrange, That 1 believe ir poſſible for Children to love God with a Love 
of Choice, at the time of their Baptiſm, For ſince the Second Adam 15 contrary to the Firſt, why 
ſhouid he nor, at the time of Regeneration, deliver Children from the Servitude of their Body, 
whereunto they are ſubjected by the Firſ# 2 That being enlightned #74 quickned by a lively and 
efficacious Grace, to the loving of God, they may love him with a tre: +4 rational Love, without 
being obſtruQed by the firſt Adam. You ſay, it is not obſervable, ti-»t it1cir Body for a moment 
leaves aQting on the Mind : But is that ſuch a Wonder, that'we can't ſee what is nt vilible ? One 
ſingle Inſtant is ſefficient for the Exerciſe of that Act of Love: And as it may be perform din the 
Soul, witkout imprinting any Foatſteps in the Brain, *tis no more to be admir'd, that the Adult 
in their Baptiſm do not always mind it ; for we have no Memory of things which are not regiſt- 
red in the Traces of the Brain. 

XIX, 


St. Paul teaches us, That the Old Man, or Concupiſcence, iz crucify'4 with JESUS CHRIST, 
and that we are dead and buried with him by Baptiſm. What means this, but that then we are 
deliver'd from the Warring of the Body againſt the Mind, and that Concupiſcence is as it were Morti- 
fy'd in that moment : *Tis true it revives ; but having beendeſtroy'd, and thereby left Children jn 
a State of loving God, it can do them no harm by its reviving. For when there ar2 two Loves in 
the Heart, a Natural, and a Free, Order will, that the Free be only reſpeted. But if Infants in 
Baptiſm lov'd God by an Att in no wiſe free, and afterwards lov'd Bodies by many Acts of the 
ſame Species ;, God could not perhaps, according to Order, have more reſpect to one lingle AQ, 
than tomany, which were all natural, and without Liberty. Or rather, if their contrary Loves 
were equal in force, he muſt have reſpe& to that which was laſt ; by the ſame Reaſon, that when 
there has been ſucceſſively in an Heart Two Free-Loves centrary to each other, God has always re- 
ſpec to the Laſt, ſince Grace is deſtroy'd by any one Mortal Sin, 


| XX, 

Nevertheleſs, it cannot be deny'd, but God may juſtifie the Infant, without interrupting the 
Dominion of his Body over his Mind ; or convert his Will towards him, by depoſiting in his Soul 
a Diſpoſition like that, which remains after an Actual Motion of our Loving God. But that way 
of a&ting, I doubt, ſeems leſs Natural than the Other ; for it cannot clearly be conceived what 
theſe remaining Diſpoſitions can be. *Tis true, that ought not to be much admir'd ; ftince having 
noclear Idea of our Soul, as I have elſewhere prov'd, we need not wonder it we know not all the 
Modifications it is capable of, But the Mind cannot be fully ſatisfied upon things, which it does 
not cleariy conceive ; art without recourſe to an extraordinary Miracle, we cannot ſce what can 
give theSonl theſe Drſpoſations, without a preceding AF : ſurely it cannot be done by _ that 
ſeem moſt plain and ſimple. Whereas the ſecond Adam ating on the baptiz'd Infant's Mind for one 
moment, the contrary to what the ſir/t 4dam produc'd in it before, Regeneration is perform'd by 
the uſual ways of afting which God -takes in his ſanQifying the Adult: For the Intant, at that 
moment, being void of Senſations and Paſſions, which divide its Thinking and Willing Capacity, 
has nothing toencumber it, and prevent its knowing and loving its true Good. This 15s all I fay 
at preſent, becauſe it is not necelſary to know preciſely, how Regeneration of Infants is periorm'd ; 
provided we admit in them a true Regeneration, or an inward and real Juſtification, caus'd by 
Acts, or at leaſt by Habits of Faith, Hope, and Charity. My offering an Explication, ſo repug- 
nant to Prejudices, is deſign'd for the SatisfaQtion of thoſe, who will not allow of Spiritual Habits, 
and to prove to them the Poſſibility of the Regeneration of Infants : For the Notion of Imputa- 
tion ſeems to me to include a manifeſt ContradiQion ; it being impoſſible, Thar God ſhould con- 
fider his Creatures as Righteous, and attvally love them, whilſt they are aQvally in Diſorder and 
Corruption. Thovgh he may for his $ O N's ſake have a Deſign to re-inſtate them in ORDER, 
and tove them when re-inſtated 
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OBJECTION againſt the firſt Article. 


O D wills Ocder, it is true ; but 'tis his Will that makes it : it does not ſuppoſe it : What- 

ever God wills is in Order purely for this Reaſon that God wills it : If God wills that 

Minas ſhould be ſubje&# to Bodies, ſhould love and tear them, there is no diſorder in al! 

this. If God will'd that two times two ſhould nor be tour, we ſhould not ſpeak falſe, 

in ſaying two times two were not four : For it woul] hea Troth. God is the Principle of all 

— 0 : and the Maſter of all Order : he ſuppoſes nothing ; neither Truth, nor Order : but makes 
all, h 


4 


ANSWE R. 


Then all is thrown in Confoſion. There is no longer any Science nor Morality, nor undeniable 
Proofs of our Religion. Which conſequence is evident to any Man who clearly comprehends this 
falſe Principle ; That God produces Order and 7ruth by a Will abſolntely Free. But this is not to 
anſwer it. 

I Anſwer then that God can neither do nor will any thing without knowledge; that therefore his 
Will ſuppoſes ſomething, ; bur what ir ſuppoſes is nothing of a-created nagure, Order, Truth, Eternal 
IW:ſdom, 1s the Exemplar of all the Works of God : which Wiſdom is not made ; God who makes 
all things never madeit, though he conlitantly begets it by the neceſſity of his Being. 


Whatever God wills is in Order, for that fole reaſon, that he wills it : No body denies it. But | 


tbis is becauſe God cannot att againſt himſelf, that is, his Wiſdom and his Knowledge. He is at 
liberty not to produce any External Work : but ſuppoſing he will a&; he cannot a& other- 
ways than by the immutable order of his Wiſdom, which he neceſſarily Loves. For Religion and 
Reaſon teach me that he works nothing without his S O N, withont his W O RD, without his 
WISDOM. Therefore I fear not to affirm, that God cannot poſitively will that the mind ſhould be 
ſubje& to the Body. Becauſe that Wiſdom, whereby God wills, whatever he wills, makes meclear- 
ly underſtand it is contrary to Order : And I ſee this clearly in thag ſame Wiſdom ; becauſe it is the 
Soveraign and Univerſal Reaſon, which is participated by all Spirits, for which all Intelligences are 
created, and by which all Men are Reaſonable. For no Man is his own Reaſon, Light, and IViſdom ; 
unleſs it be when his Reaſon is Particular, his Light, an Ignis fatuus, and his Wiſdom Folly, 

As the Generality of Men know not diftinly that it is only Eternal Wiſdom which enlightens 
them ; and that Intelligible Ideas which are the Immediate object of their Mind, are not created ; 
ſo they imagine, that Eternal Laws and Immutable Truths, receive their Eſtabliſhment from a free 
will of God. And this is what occalion'd M. des Cartes to ſay,that God was able to effe& that twice 
four ſhould not be eight ; and that the three Angles of a Triangle ſhould not be equal to twoRights. 
Becauſe there is no Order, ſays he, no Law, no Reaſon, Goodneſs or Truth, but depends on God, and 
that is he who from all Eternity , bas ordain'd and eſtabliſh'd, as ſupreme Lepiſlator, Eternal Truths. 
This Learned Man did not obſerve that there was an Order, a Law, a Sovereign Reaſon Cocternal 
with God, and neceſſarily lov'd by him, and accordingly to whictrhe maſt neceſſarily at, ſuppo- 
ſing he will a&t. For God is indifferent as to his External W orkings , but the manner of his work- 
ing, though he be perfectly free, is not indifferent to him. He always atts in the wiſelt and perfe&- 
eſt manner poſſible: he conſtantly follows immutable, and neceſſary Order. Thus God is at liber- 


ty not. to make either Spirits, or Bodies, but if he creates theſe two Kinds of Beings, he muſt Sce the Il- 
create them by the {implelt ways, and lituate them in the moſt perfe&t Order, He may for Exam- urcopo a | 
k ey” ' - C 6th Chap. 

of the Order which he always follows, the Sin of Spirits obliges him to uſe them in that manner : of pur; 11, 


ple unite Spirits to Bodies, but I maintain that he cannot ſubje them thereunto, unleſs in purſuance 


45 I have alrcady explain'd in the ſeventh Article , and in the firſt Explication towards the end. 
To anticipate ſome inſtances that might be urg'd againſt me, I think it neceſſary to ſay that Men 
are to blame to conſult themſelves when they would know what God can do or will. They are 
notto judge of his wills by the inward ſenſe they have of their own Inclinations, For otherwiſe 
they would often make him an unjuſt, cruel, ſinful, inſtead of an Almighty God. They ought to lay 
aſide the generalPrinciple of theirPrejudices,which diſpoſes them to judge of all things with reference 
to themſelves, and not to attribute to God what they do not clearly conceive to be inciuded in the 
Kea of a Beinginhaitely perfet. For they onght not to judge of things ſave by clear Ideas, _ 
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then the God they worſhip, will not be like thoſe of Antiquity, Cruel, Adulterous, Voluptious, 
2s the Perſons who have imagin'd them : nor will he reſemble the God of ſome Chriſtians, who to 
make him as powerful as the Sinner wiſhes him, aſcribe to him an aftual power of acting againſt all 
Order, of leaving $i unpw:i/ht, and of condemning to eternal Torments Perſons never {0 righteous 
and Innocent. 


Second OBJEC T1 ON againſt the Firſt Article, 


If God wills Order, what is it that makes Monficrs, I ſay not amongſt Men ; for they have fins 
ned, but amongſt Animals and Plants ? What 15 the cauſe of the general corruption of the Air 
which breeds fo many Diſeaſes ? By what Order is it that the Seaſons are ſo irregular, and that the 
Sun and the Froſt burn vpand kill the Fruits of the Earth? Is it to att with Wiſdom and Order, to 
furniſh an Animal with parts quiteuſcleſs, and to congeal the Fruits after they are pertectly form- 
ed ? Is not this rather becauſ-God docs what le pleaſes,ard that his power ſuperfcaes all Order and 
Rule? For to mention things of greater |mportance than the Fruits of the Earth, wherewith he 
may do as he ſees good : the Clay wh«1cof Ged makes Veſſels of wrath, 15 the fame with that which 


he faſhions Veſſels of Mercy. 
ANSWER. 


Theſe are the difſicvlties which ſerve only to obſcure the Truth, as proceeding from the dark- 
neſs of the Mind. We know that God is juſt ; we fſce that the wicked are Happy : ovght we to 
deny what wee ſee ; ought we-to doubt of what we know, becauſe we may pcſlibly be ſo ſtupid as not 
to know, and ſo Libertine as not to believe what Religion teaches us of future Torments ? So we 
know that God is Wiſe; and all that he does is Good 3; mean while we ſee Monſters, or defective 
Works. Whatare we to believe that Ged is ovt of his aim, or tliat theſe Monſters are not his 
handiwork 7 Certainly if we have ſence and conſtancy of Mind, we ſhall believe neither the one 
nor the other. For 'tis maniteſt that God does all, and that whatever he does is as perfect as 
poſſible, with relation ro the {implicity and fewnels of the means he imploys, in the Formation 
of his Work, We mult hold faſt towhat we ſee, and not quit ovr ground for any difficulties im- 
poſlible to be reſolv'd ; whenour Ignorance is the cauſe of that Impoſlibility. If Ignorance muſt 
raiſe Difficulties, and ſuch like Difficulties overthrow the beſt citabliſht Opinions, what will re 
main certain among, Men who know not ell things? What ? Shall not the brighteſt Lights be able 
to diſperſe the leaſt Darkneſs ; and ſhall any little ſhadow Eclipſe thecleareit and the livelicſt Light ? 

But though the anſwering ſuch ſort of Difficulties might be diſpenc d with, without Prejudice 
to the fore-eſtabliſht Principle ; yet it is not amiſs to ſhow they are not unartwerable, For the Mind 
of Man is ſo unjuſt in its Judgments, that it may poſſibly preter the Opinions which feem to reſult 
from theſe imaginary Difficulties, before certain Truths, which no Man can doubt of, but becauſe 
he will, and with that deſign ceaſes to examine them. | ſay then that God rillsor der, thovgh there 
are Monſters ; and 'tis morcover becauſe God wills order, that there are Fdenſicrs ;, and this is my 

reaſon, 


\ 


he 


Order requires that the Laws of nature whereby God preqduces that infinite Variety, ſo conſpi- ; 


cuousin the World, ſhould be very ſiniple, and very tew in number. Now ?tis the fimplicity of 
theſe general Laws, which in ſome particular Junctures, and becauſe of the Diſpolition of the ſub- 
ject, produces irregular Motions, or rather Monſtrous Combinations : and conſequently 
God's willing order is the cauſe of theſe Monſters. Thus God does not politively or directly will the 
Exiſtence of Monſters : but he politively wills certain Laws of the Communication cf Motions, 
whereof Monſters are the neceſſary conſequences; becauſe thele Laws, though of a moſt ſimple 
kind, are nevertheleſs capable of producing that variety of forms which can't be ſufficiently ad- 
mired. 

For Example - In conſequence of the general Laws of the Communication of Motions, there are 
ſome Bodies which are driven near the Centre of the Earth, The Body of a Man, or an Animal 
is one of theſe : that which upholds him jn the Air breaks under his Feet : is it juſt, or according 
to Order,thatGod ſhould change his general Will, for that particular Caſe ? Surely it ſeems not pro- 
bable. That Animal therefore muſt neceſſarily break, or maim its Body, And thus we ought to 
argue about the gencration of Monſters, 

ORD E R requires that all Beings ſhould have what's neceſſary to their Preſervation, and the 
Propagation of the Species ;, provided this may be done hy moſt ſample Means, and worthy the Wiſ- 
com of God. And fo we ſee that Animals, as alſo Plants have general Means to preſerve them- 
ſelves, and to continue their Species ; and if fome Animals fail thereoi, in ſome particular Occa= 
fions, *tis becauſe theſe general Laws, whereby they were form'd, reach not theſe private Emer- 
gencies, becauſe they reſpect not Animals ſeparately, but generally extend to all Beings ; and chac 
the Good of the Publick muſt be preterr'd before Particular Advantages. 
 *Tis evident, That if God mzde but one Animal, it would not be Monſtrous : But Crder would 

require, That he ſhould not make that Animal by the ſame Laws that he ar preſent torms all o- 
thers ; tor the Action of God muſt be proportion'd to his Deſign. By the Laws of Nature he de- 
l1gns not the making one Animal , but a whole World ;, and he moſt make it by the /amplieſt Means, 
as Orderrequires, *Tis enough then that the World be not monſtrous, or that the peneral Efiets be 
ſuitable to the gereral Laws, to vindicate the Work of Ged trom Cenfure and Repreech. 

if 
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; . If, for all particular Changes, God had inſtituted ſo many particular Laws j or if He had con- 
ſtituted in every Being a particular Nature or Principle, of all the Motions that arrive in it ; I con- 
feſs it would be hard to jultifie his Wiſdom againſt ſo viſible Diſorders. We ſhould perhaps be 
forc'd to confeſs, either that God wills not Order, or that he knows not how, or is not able to re- 
Qifie Diſorder, For, in ſhort, it ſeems to me impoſlible to aſcribe an almoſt infinite Number of 
ſecond Canſes, of natural Forces, Vertues, Qualities and Faculties, to what we call the Sports and 
Desſorders of Nature, with a Salvo to the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Author of all things. 


OBJECTION ageinft the Second Article. 


GOD can never a& for Himſelf, A wiſe Being will do nothing uſeleſs; but whatever God 
ſhould do for himſelf, would be uſeleſs ; becauſe he wants nothing. God wills nothing for him- 
ſelf, if by the Neceſſity of his Eſſence he has all the Perfetion he can defire. And if God deſires 
nothing for himſelf, he works nothing for himſelf, ſince he works only by the Efficacy of his Wil. 
The Nature of / is to be communicative and diffuſive ; *tis to be uſeful to others, and not to 
it ſelf; tis to { = ; *tis, if it be poſſible, to create Perſons whom it may make happy. There- 
fore it is a ContradiQtion, for God, who is eſſentially and ſupremely good, toat for himſelf. 


ANSWER 4 


GOD may be ſaid to aftfor himſelf two ways; either with intent to derive ſome Advantage 
from what he does; or to the end, his Creature may find its Happineſs and Perfe&ion in him. 1 
enquire not, at preſent, whether God aRts for himſelf, in the firſt ſenſe ; and whether to receive 
an Honour worthy of himſelf, he has made, and reſtor'd all things by his SO N, in whom, ac- 
cording to the Scripture, all things ſub/ſt. I only aſſert, that God cannot create, and preſerve 
Spirits, in order to know, and love created Beings. *Tis an Immutable, Eternal, and neceſſary 
Law. That they ſhould know, and love God; as [ have explain'd in the Third Article. Thus 
this Objztion does not impugn my Principle, but, on the contrary, corroborates it : and if it be 
| certain, thar 'tis the Nature of Good to diſſeminate, and communicate it ſelf abroad, (for I ſtand 
not to examine that Axiome) 'tis evident, That God being ellentially and ſapreamly Good, itis 
no Contradittion he ſhould a& in the Sencel intended. 


OBJECTION againſt the Fourth Article. 


Ignorance being a Conſequence of Sin, Adam before his Fall had a perfe&t Knowledge of the Na- 
ture of his own Body, -and of thoſe he liv'd amongſt : He muſt, for Example, have been perfeQ- 
> 3 __— with the Nature of all Animals, to give them, as he did, ſach Names as agreed to 

m. 


ANSWER. 


'Tis a Miſtake : Jgnorance is neither an Evil, nor a Conſequence of Sin. *Tis Errour or Blind- 

neſs of Mind, which is both one, and the other. None but God knows all things without any 

- Shadow of Ignorance ; Ignorance is incident to the brighteſt, and moſt enlightned Intelligences. 

Whatever is finite cannot comprehend Infinity : and thus there is no Spirit that can comprehend 

only all the Properties of Triangles z Adam knew, the firſt minute of his Creation, whatever was 

iſite he ſhould know, REY more; and it was to no ſe for him to know exa@ly the 

Diſpoſition of all the Parts of his Body, and of thoſe he made uſe of : the Reaſons are to be ſeen in 
this Article, and elſewhere. 

The Impoſition of Names, in Scripture, rather denotes the Autbority than the perfe&t Knowledge And calls 
of the Impoſer. As the Lord of Heaven had made Adam the Lord of Eartb, he conceded him the them al by 
Privilege of giving Names to the Animals, ds he himſelf had done to the Stars. *Tis evident, That rr —_ 
Sounds, or Words, neither have, nor can haveany natural relation to the things they ſignifie ; let ** 47 
the Divine Plato, and the Myſterious Pytbagoras ſay what they pleaſe of it. One might perhaps ex- 
plain the Mature of an Horſe, or an Oxe, 1n an entire but a Word is not a Book: and it's 
ridiculous to imagine, That Monoſyllables, as Sus, which in Hebrew fignifies a Horſe, and Scbor, 
which ſignifics an Oxe, ſhould repreſent the Nature of theſe Animals. Notwithſtanding there is 
great probability theſe Names were A by Adam, ſince they are found in Geneſis : the Author Chap. 14 
whereof aſſures vs, That the Names which Adam gave the Creatures were the ſame which were in '” 
uſe in his time; for I cannot ſee what elſe cafi be meant by theſe Words, Onme vocavit Adam 
anime viventis, ipſum ct nomen ejus. And whatſoever Adam call'd every living Creature, that 
was the Name thercof 

But | grant thit 44am gave Names to Animals, which have ſome reference to their Nature, and 

[ ſubſcribe Tt ta2 Learned Etymologies that an Autbor of this Age gives us of them. [I will that he 

call'd domeſtick Animals Bebemoth, becauſe of their keeping ſilence ; the Ram ji}, becauſe he is 
ſtrong ; the Buck Sair, becauſe ſwift ; the Hog, Chawr, NO of his little Eyes; the Aſs Cha- 
my 
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mor, becauſe in the Eaſt Country red Aſſes are common. But 1 cart conceive that any more is 
requiſite, than to. open the Eyes to know If a Back be ſwift, an Aſs red, and whether a Hog has 
little or grezt Eyes. Adam calls by the Name of Beir and Bebemab, what we term a Brute, or a 
great Comeſtick Creature, becauſe theſe Beaſts are mute and ſtupid, What ſhould we thence con- 
clude ? That he knew perfectly their Nature ? That is not evident : I ſhould rather be apprehen- 
ſive, leſt it;ſhould be thence concluded, That Adam, being ſimple enough to put a Queſtion to an 
Oxe, as being the largeſt of domeſtick Animals, and wondring that he could not anſwer him, de- 
ſpis'd him, and nam'd by a Term of Contempt, Beir and Bebemab. 
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Second OB ] ECTION againſt the Fourth Article. 


Some preventing, Senſations are incommodious and painful : Adam was juſt and innocent, and 
conſequently onght not to feel the ſmart of them. He ought then on all occatians to be guided 
by Reaſon and Knowledge, and not by preventing Senſations, like thoſe we have at preſent, 


ANSWER. 


I confeſs there are preventing Senſations, which are diſagree2ble and painful, but they never 
occaſion'd any Pain in the firſt Man; becauſe in the inſtant they gave him any, he, by an A@ of his 
W:l, withſtood the Impreſſion, and, in the very inſtant of that Yol:t:on, he cas d to be touch'd 
with it. Theſe Senſations did only reſpeAfully caution him what ouzht to be done, or omitted z 
and did not incommode his Felicity : They but made him ſenſible that he was capabic of loling it ; 
and that he who made him Happy, could puniſh and make him miſerav!>, it he jail d in his Fide- 
lity. ' ; . 

But to perſwade our ſelves, that the firſt Man was never overtaken with the S-nſe of any bvely 
Pain, we need bur conſider theſe two things. Firſt, that Pain is very hight, win ihe Motions It 
is anzex'.to are very languid ; becauſe it 1s always proportion'd to the force of the Motions, that 
are communicated ts the chief part of the Brain. Secondly, That is of th? Nature of Avtion, to 
include a Succeſſion of Time ; and it cannot be violenc art the firſt 1;itant of its Communication. 
Which being {uppos'd, it is plain, that the firſt Man never felt a violent ſirprizing Pain, that was 
capable to ina him miſerable z becauſe he could put a ſtop to the Motions that caus'd jt. But if 
ſo be, he could etfeftually ſtop them, at the firit inſtant of their Action, there is no Coubt but he 
would do it, fince he was always delirous of Happineſs ; and that Avciliua 1s naturally conjoin'd 
to the Senſe of Pain, 

Azam thereforenever ſuſter'd any violent Pain.z but I think we are not Galig'd to tay, that he 
never felt any ligkt and inconſiderable ſmart, ſuch as is that when we talt a ſowre Fruit, ſuppoſing 
it © be ripe. His Felicity had been very tender, if ſo little a thing had been able to Cilturb ir, 
For ſuch Delicacy is a ſign of Weakneſs : for how can that Joy and Pleafure be ſabtzntial, that 
ſuch a Trifle can diſſolve and annihilate ? Pain never truly moleſts our Happineſs bnt when it is 
involuntary, and poſſeſſes us in ſpight of our Reſiſtance. JESUS CHRIST wes happy, 
though on che Crois, in the midſt of his Groans, and Agonies,becavuſe he ſuftercd nothing, but what 
he was willing to undergo. Thus Adam fuſtcring nothing againſt his will, it cannot be ſaid we 
make him unhappy before his Sin, in fuppoling him admoniſh'd by preventing, but reſp<Qtul, aud 
ſubmiſſive Senſations, of what he ought to avoid, for the preſervation of his Lite, *' 


OB] ECTION againſt the Fifth Article, 


Adam felt preventing Pleaſures : But theſe are involuntary Motions ; Therefore .1dam was 
agitated with involuntary Motions, 


ANSWER. 


I Aniwer that 4791's Senſations preceded his Reaſon, the proofs I have ſhown for it in the 
Fourth Article. Burt I deny that they preceded his Will; or that they ſtirr'd up in it any parti- 
cular Motions, For Adam was willingly acmoniſh'd by theſe Senſations, what he ought to do for 
the preſervation of his Life : But he was never willmg to be perturbated by them in ſpight of 
his 7/1, For that's a ContraCiftion, Moreover, when he de/ir'd to apply himſelf to the conrem- 
P1zton of Truth, without any diſtration of Thought, his Senſes and his Paſſions kept an intire $j- 
lence. Order wovld it ſhould be fo; for that's a neceſſary ſequel of that abſolute power he had 

over his Bey, 
$2e theli- | antwer fecondly, that 1t is not true, that the Pleaſure of the Soul is the ſame thing with its 
luſtration Motion, and its Love. Pleaſure and Love are modes of the Souls Exiſtence. But Pleaſure has no 
_— neceſlary relation to the object that ſeems to cauſe it; and Love is neceſſarily related unto Good, 
new Pleafure 1s to the Soul what Figure is to Body : and Motion is to Body what Love is to the Soul, 
" But the Motion of a Body is very different from its Figure, I grant that the Soul which has a con- 


ſtant Propenlity to Good, advances, as I may ſay, more readily towards it, when inſtigated ba a 
; enſe 
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ſenſe of Pleaſure, that when diſcourag'd by her ſuffering Pain z as.a Body when driven- runs eafier- 
along if it have a Spherical, than if it have a Cubical Figure. Bnt the figure of a Body differs 
from its Motion, and it may-be Spherical, and yet remaiz ar reſt. *Tis true in this caſe it goes ; 
not with Spirits as with Bodies ; thoſe cannot feel a Pleaſure but they muſt be in; motion : becauſe. 
God who only makes, and preſerves them for himſelf, drives them perpetually on towards good. 
Bnt that does not prove that the pleaſure of the Soul, is the ſame thing as its Motion: For two 
things, though differing from each other, may yet be always found inſeparably. together. 
I anſwer laſtly, that although pleaſure were not different from the Love or Motion of the Soul, 
yet that which the firſt Man felt in the uſe cf the goods of the Body, did not incline. him to the. 
Loving Bodies. *Tis true, Pleaſure carrics the Soul towards the obje&, that cauſes it in her. But 
It is not the Fruit that we cat with Pleaſure, which cauſes the Pleaſure in vs. Not Bodies but God 
only can act upon the Soul, and in any manner make it happy. And we are in an Error to think 
that Bodies have in them, what we feel occaſionally from their preſence. Adam before his Sin, be- » 
ing not fo ſtupid as to imagine, that Bodies were the cauſes of his Pleaſures, was not carry'd to | 
the love of them, by the motions that accompany'd his Pleaſures. If pleaſure contributed to the "my 
fall of the firſt Man, it was not by working, in him what at preſent it does in us ; But only by fIL 
ing up or dividing his capacity ot Thought, ir effac'd or diminiſh'd in his Mind the preſence of 
his true good, and of his Duty. - 


OBJECTION againſt the ſixth Article. 


What likelyhood is there that the immutable Will of God had a dependance on the will of Man, 
and that on Adam's behalt there were exceptions made to the generalLaw of the Communication of . 


Motions. 


ANSWER. 


At leaſt it is not evident but ſuch exception might be made ; now it is evident that immutable or- 
der requires the ſubje&tion of the Body to the Mind : and *ris a contradiction for God not to love, 
and will order ; * for Gad neceſſarily loves his S-7. Therefore it was neceſſary before the Sin of * 1" the 
the firſt Man, that exceptions ſhould be made in his favour to the general Law of the Communi- wp 
cation of Motions. This ſeems it may be of a too abſtracted nature : Here then is ſomewhat of a the nature 


more ſenſible kind. , of Ideas, 
I ſhall more particutarly explain what is Order, and why God neceſlarily loves it. 


Man though a Sinner has the power of moving and ſtopping his Arm when ne pleaſes. There- 
fore according to the different Volitions of Man, the Animal Spirits are determin'd_ to the raiſing, 
or ſtopping ſome Motions in his Body; which certainly cannnot be perform'd by; the general Law 
of the munication of Motions. If then the will of God be ſill ſubmitted to our. own : + why 
might it not be ſubmitted to the will of Adam? If for the good of the Body, and: of civil Society, 
God ſtops the communication of motions in Sinners, why would he nor do thelike in favour of a 
Righteous Man, for the good of his Soul, and for the preſervation of the Union. and Society 
with his God for whom only he was made. As God will have no Society with Sinners, ſo af- 
ter the ' Sin he depriv'd them of the power they had to ſequeſter themſelves, as it were - 
from the Body to wnite themſelves with him. But he has left them the Power of ſtopping or chang- 
ing, the communication of Motions, with reference to the preſervationof Lite, and of Civil So- 
ciety. Becapſe he was not willing to deſtroy his Work ; having before the conſtruftion of ir, de- 


creed according to St. Paul, to re-eſtabliſh and renew it in Jeſus Chriſt, 


OBJECTION againſt the Seventh Article. 


Man in his preſent ſtate conveys his Body all manner of ways: he moves at pleaſure all the 
parts of it, which a1& neceſſary to be mov'd for the proſecution, and ſhunning of ſenſible good and 
evil : and conſequently he ſtops or changes every moment the natural communication of motions 
not only for trifles, and things of little importance, but alſo for things uſeleſs to Life and civil 
Society, and cven for Crimes, which violate Society, ſhorten Life, and diſhonour God all manner G 
of ways. God wills order, it is true: But will order have the laws of motions violated for the 
Gke of Evil, and kept inw1olable on the account of Good. Why muſt Man loſe the power of ſtop- 
ping the motions which ſenſible objefts produce in his Body, fince theſe Motions keep him from 
d, from repairing to God, and returning to his duty ?-and yet retain the power of do- 


doing g00 : 

ing ſo much evil, by his Tongue and his Arm, and other parts of his Bady, whoſe motions de- 

pend upon his will 2 : . be | 
"ANSWER. 


To the anſwering this Objefion it muſt be conlider'd, that Man having ſin'd ought to have re- k 
turn'd to his Original nothing. For being no longer in Order, nor able to retrieve it, he ought _y_ Dia- 
logue of Chriſtian Converſations. 
ro 
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to ceaſe to Exiſt. God loves only order, the Sinner is not in order, and therefore not in the 
Love of God. The Sinner therefore cannot ſubſiſt, ſince the ſubſiſtence of Creatures depends on 
the will of the Creator ; but he wills not that they ſhould exiſt if he does not love them, The 
Sinner canaot by himſelf regain loſt order, becauſe he cannot juſtifie himſelf, and all that he can 
ſuffer cannot atone for his offence. He muſt then be reduc'd to nothing. But as it is unreaſonable 
to think that God makes a Work to annihilate ir, or to let it fall into a ſtate worſe than annihila- 
tion, 'tis evident that God would not have made Man, nor permitted his Sin, which he foreſaw, 
unleſs he had had in view the Incarnation of his Son; in whom all things ſubſiſt, and by whom the 
Univerſe receives a Beauty, a Perfe&tion, and greatneſs worthy of the Wiſdom and the Power of 
its Author. 

Man, then, may be conſider'd after his Sin withouta Reſtorer, but-under the Expe&tation of one, 
In conſidering him without a Reſtorer, we plainly ſee he ought to have no Society with God ; that 
that heis unable of himſelf to make the leaſt approaches to him ; that God muſt needs repel him, 
and ſeverely uſe him, when he offers to leave the Body to unite himſelf to him : that is to ſay, 
that Man after the Sin muſt loſe the power of getting clear of ſenſible impreſſions, and motions 
of concupiſcence. He ought likewiſe to be annihilated, for the foremention'd Reaſons. But he 
expects a Reſtorer, and if we conſider him under that ExpeQation, we ſee clearly that he muſt ſub- 
fiſt. He and his Poſterity, whence his Reſtorer is to ariſe ; and thus it is neceſſary that Man after 
his Sin preſerve ſtill the power of diverſely moving all thoſe party of the Body, whoſe motion 
may be ſerviceable to his Preſervation. 

'Tis true that Men abuſe daily the power they have of producing certain motions ; and that 
their power of moving their tongue for Example, ſeveral ways, is the cauſe of innumerable Evils. 
But if it be minded, that power will appear abſolutely neceſſary to keep up Society, to comfort 
one another in the Exigences of this preſent Lite, and to inſtru& them in Religion, which affords 
hope of a Redeemer ; for whom the World ſubſiſts. If we carefully examine what are the mo- 
tions we produce in us, and in what parts of our Body we can affeCt them, we ſhall clearly fee that 
God has left us the power of our Body no farther than is neceſlary to the preſervation of Life, and 

- the cheriſning and vpholding civil Society. For example, the Beating of the Heart, the Dilatation 
of the MWidriff, the periſtaltick motion of the Guts, the Circulation cf the Spirits, and Blood, 
and the diverſe motions of the Nerves in the Paſſions, are produc'd in us without ſtaying for the 
order cf the Soul. As they ought to be much what the ſame on all occaſions, nothing obliges 
God to ſuLmit them now to the will of Man. But the motions of the Muſcles imploy'd in ſtir- 
rin; the Tongue, the Arms, and Legs, being to change every minute, according to the almoſt 
inhaite diverſity of gocd, or evil Objcas all about us, it was neceſſary theſe motions ſhould de- 
pend on the will of Men. 

But we are to remember, That God as always by the ſimpleſt ways: and that the Laws of 
Nature ought to be general ; and that ſo, God having given vs the oe of moving our Arm 
and Tongue, he ought not to take away that of ſtriking a Man unjuſtly, or of flandering or re- 
proaching him. For if our natural Faculties depended on our Deſigns, there would be no Uni- 
tormiry nor certain Rule in the Laws of Nature : which however muſt be moſt ſimple and general, 
to be anſwerable to the Wiſdom of God, and ſuitable to Order. So that God, in purſuance of his 
Decrees, chuſes rather to cauſe the Materiality of Sin, as ſay the Divines, or to make vſe of the 
Injuſtice of Men, as ſays one of the Prophets, than by changing his Will to put a ſtop to the Diſ- ' 
orders of Sinners. Burt he defers his revenging the injurious Treatment, which they give him, till 
the time when it ſhall be permitted him to do it, without ſwerving from his immutable Decrees z 
that is to ſay,when Death having corrupted the Body of thevoluptuous,God ſhall be freed from the 
neceſſity he has impos'd on himſelf, of giving them Senſations and Thoughts relating to it. 


OBJECTION againſt the Eleventh and Twelfth Articles. 


Original Sin not only enſlaves Man to his Body, and ſubjets him to the Motions of Concupi- 
ſcence, but likewiſe fills him with Vices wholly Spiritual : not only the Body of the Infant before 
Baptiſm being corrupted, but alſo his Soul, and all his Faculties ſtain'd and infeted with Sin. 
Thongh tacRebellion of the Body be the principle of ſome groſſerVices,ſuch as Intemperance and Un- 
c!«-»ncſs, yer it is not the Cauſe of Vices purely Spiritual, as are Pride and Envy, And therefore 
Origmal Sin is ſomething very different from Concupiſcence,which is born with us : and is more likely 
the Privation of Grace, or of Origmal Righteouſneſs. 


ANSWER. 


[| acknowledge, That Children are void of Original Righteouſneſs ; and I prove it, in ſhewing, 
That they are not born upright, and that God hates them. For methinks one cannot give a 
clearer Idea of Righteouſneſs and Uprightneſs, than to ſay a Will is upright when it loves God , and 
that it is crooked and perverſe when it draws towards Bodies, But if] by Righteouſneſs, or Original 
Grace, we nanderſtand ſome unknown Qualities, like thoſe which God is ſaid to have infus'd into 
the Heart of the firſt Man, to adorn him, and render him pleaſing in his ſight ; it is ſtill evident, 
that the Privation of this is not Original Sin ; for to ſpeak properly, that Privation is not heredi- 

| tarily 
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tarily tranſmitted, If Children have not theſe Qualities, *tis becauſe God does not give 'em them ; 
and if God does not beſtow them, *ts becauſe they are unworthy to receive them : and *tis that 
Uwortbineſs which is tranſmitted, and which is the Cauſe of the Privation of. Original Righteouſneſs - 
And fo that Unwortbineſs is properly Original Sin. | PL 

Now this Unworthineſs, (which conſilts, as 1 have ſhewn, in this : That the Inclinations of 
Children are actually corrupt, and their Heart bent upon the Love of Bodies ; ) this, I ſay, is 
really in them. *Tis, not the Imputation of the Sin of their Father ; they are aQtually themſelves in 
a Ciſorder'd State. In like manner as thoſe who are juſtify'd by JESUS CHRIST, of whom 
Adam was the Type, are not juſtify'd by Imputation : But are really reſtcr'd to Order, by an ia- 
wardRighteouſneſs,difterent from that of our L O R D,though it be He that has merited it for them. 

The Soul has bur two natural or eſſential Reiations ; the one to God, and the other to her Body. 
Now *tis evident, That the Relation, or Union which ſhe has with God, cannot vitiate or corrupt 
her : and therefore ſhe is neither vicious, nor corrupt, at the firſt inftant of her Creation ; but 
by the relation ſhe has to her Body. Thus one of the rwo mult needs be ſaid, either that Pride, 
and other, which we call Spiritual Vices, can be communicated by the Body, or that Children are 
not ſubje& to them at the momear of their Birth: 1 ſay at the moment of their Birth ; for 1 do not 
deny but theſe ill Habits are eaſily acquir'd. Though pure Intelligences had no other relation than 
to God, and at the inſtant of their Creation were ſubje& to no Vice, yet they fell into Diſorder. 
But the Cauſe of it was their making a wrong uſe ot their Liberty, whereof Infants have made no 
ue at all : For Original Sin is not of a free Nature. ” 

But to come to the Point ; I am of Opinion, That they err, who think that the Rebellion of 
the Body is the Cauſe but of groſs Vices, ſuch as /ntemperance and Uncleanneſs ; and not of thoſe 
which are call'd Spiritual, as Pride and Enwy - and | am perſuaded there is that Correſpondence 
between the Diſpoſition of our Brain, and thoſe of our Soul, as that there is not perhaps any cor- 
rupt Habit in the Soul, but what has its Principle in the Body. 

St. Paul in ſeveral places terms by the Name of the Law, the Wiſdom, the Deſires, and the Works 
of the Fleſh, whatever is contrary to the Law of the Spirit, He ſpeaks not of Spiritual Vices; 
He reckons amongſt the Works of the Fleſh, /dolatry, Hereſies, Diſſentions, and many other 
Vices which go by the Name of Spiritual, To give way to Vain-glory, Wrath and Envy is, in 
his Doctrine, to follow the Motivns of the Fleſh, In ſhort, It appears from the Expreſſions of that 
Apoſtle, That all Sm proceeds from the Fleſh : not that the Fleſh commits it, or that the Spirit of 
Man, without the Grace, or Spiritof CHRIS T, can do good : but becauſe the Fleſh afts up- 
on the Spirit in ſuch a manner, that the latter works no evil without being follicited to it by the 
former. Hear what St. Paul ſays in the Epiſtle to the Romans, I delight in the law of the Lord, af- 
ter the inward Man. But | ſee another law in my members warring againſt the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of ſin, which is in my members. And a little lower ; So then with 
my mind 1 my ſelf ſerve the law of God, but with the fleſh the law of /in - He ſpeaks after the ſame man- 
ner. in ſeveral places of his Epiſtles. So that Concupiſcence, or the Rebellion of the Body, not on- 
ly diſpoſes us to Carnal or ſhameful Vices, but likewiſe to thoſe which are thought to be Spiritual. 
I here ſhall endeavour to proveit by a ſenſible manner. 

When a Man's in Converſation, it is certain, as I think, that ſome Tracks are machinally pro- 
duc'd jn his Brain, and Motions excited in his. Animal Spirits, that beget in his Soul corrupt 
Thonghts and Inclinations. Our Thoughts on theſe Occaſions are not naturally conformable'to 
Truth, nor our Inclinations to Order, T hey riſe in us for the Good of the Body, and of the pre- 
ſent Life, becauſe 'tis the Body that exites them : So they obliterate the Preſence of God, and 
the Thoughts of our Duty out of our Mind ; and tend only to recommend us to other Men, and 
make them conſider vs as worth their AﬀeQion and Eſteem. Therefore this ſecret Pride, which 
kindles in us on ſuch Occaſions, is a Spiritual Vice, whoſe Principle is the Rebellion of the Body. 

For Example ; If the Perſons, in whoſe Preſence we are,are rais'd to Honorary Poſts and Titles, 
the Luſtre of their Grandeur both da7zles and dejets vs. And as the Traces which their Pre- 
ſence imprints on our Brain are very deep, and the Motions of the Spirits rapid ; they radiate, as 
I may ſay, through all the Body ; they ſpread themſelves on the Face, and give a ſenſible Teſtimo- 
ny of our Reverence and Fear, and our moſt latent Sentiments. Next, Theſe ' Traces, by the 
ſenſible Expreſſions of our inward Motions, work upon the Perſon that obſerve us; whom they 
diſpoſe to Sentiments of Candour and Civility, by the Traces which our reſpe&ful and timorous 
Deportment machinally produce in his Brain: which Traces, rallying on his Face, and difarm 
him of that Majeſty which appear'd in't, and give the reſt of his Body ſuch an Air and Poſture, 
as at length rid us of our Concern, and re-embolden ns. Thus by a mutual and frequent Reper- 
cuſhion of theſe ſenſible Expreſſions, our Air and Behaviour at laſt ſcttles in that faſhion which the 


roverning, Perſon wyſhes. 


But as all the Motions of the Animal Spirits are attended with Motions of the Soul, and the 


Traces of the Brain are purſu'd by Thoughts of the Mind; *tis plain, that fince we are depriv'd of 
the Power of expunging theſe Traces, and ſtopping theſe Motions, we find our ſelves ſollicited, by 
the over-ruling Preſence of the Perſon, toembrace his Opinions, and ſubmit to” his Deſires, and to 
be wholly devoted to his Pleaſure, as he indeed is diſpog'd to ſtudy obrs, but in a'very different, 
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manner. And for this Reaſon worldly Converſation quickens and invigorates the Comcupiſcence of | 


Pride, as diſhoneſt Commerce, fealſting and enjoying ſenſible Pleaſures, ſtrengthen Canal Concu- 
piſcence ; which is a Remark very neceſſary for Morality. 


- 'Tis of great Uſe and Advantage, that there are Traces in the Brain; which inceſſantly —_ . 
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ſent Man to himſelf, to makehim careful of his Perſon : and that tliere are others, which ſerve to 
make and preſerve Society, ſince Men are not made to live alone. But Man having loſt the Power 
of - eraſing then when he pleas'd, and when convenient, they perpetually provoke him to Evil.. 
As he cannot hinder their repreſenting him to himſelf, he is continually follicited to Motions of 
Pride and Vanity, to deſpiſe others, and center all things in himſelf. And as he is not Maſter of 
thoſe Traces which importune him, to keep up Society with others, he is agitated by Motions of. 


Complaiſance, Flattery, Jealonſie, and the like Inclinations, as it were in ſpight of him. Thus 
all thoſe, which go by the Name of Spiritual Vices, derive from the Fleſh , as well as Vnchaſtneſs 
and Intemper ance. | . : aFa 8 

There are not only in our Brain, Diſpoſitions which excite in us Senſations and Motions, with 
reference to the Propagation of the Species, and the Preſervation of Life ; but it may bea greater 
Number that ſtir vp in vs Thoughts and Paſſions , with reſpe& to Society, to our own private Ad- 
vancements, and to thoſe of our Friends. We are by Nature united to all ſarrounding Bodies, 
and by them, to all the things that any way relate to us : But we cannot be united to them, ſave 
by ſome Diſpoſitions in our Brain. Having not therefore the Power of withſtanding the AQtion 
of theſe natural Diſpoſitions, our Union turns into Dependence, and we grow ſubject through our, 
Body to all kind of Vices. | . NA 
| We are not pure Intelligences : all the Difpoſitions of our Soul produce reſpe&tive Diſpoſitions 
in ous Body: and thoſe in our Body mutually excite others like them in our Soul. Not that the 
Soul is abſolutely incapable of receiving any thing, except by the Body ; but becauſe, as long as 
She is united to It, ſhe cannot admit any Change 1n her Modifications, without making ſome Alte- 
ration in the Body. *Tis true, ſhe may be enlightned, or receive new Ideas, and the Body need 
not have any hand in it; but that's becauſe pure Ideas are not Modifications of the Sovl, as | have 
prov'd in another place. I ſpeak not here of ſenſible Ideas, becauſe theſe include a Senſation, and 


every Senſation is a mode of the Souls exiſting. 


The Second O BJECTIO N againſt the Eleventh and T welfth Articles. 


If Original Sin deſcends, by reaſon of the Communication which is found between the Brain of 
the Mother, and that of her Infant, the «Mother is the cauſe of the Sin; and the Father has no 

rtin it, Yer St. Paul teaches us, that by Man came ſin into the World : He does not ſo much as 
ſpeak of the Woman. Therefore, @c. 


ANSWER. 


David aſſures us, that his Mother concei2/d bim in iniquity: and the Son of Syrach ſays, Of the 
Woman came the beginning of Sin, and by ber we all dy. Neither of them ſpeak of Man, St. Paul 
on the contrary ſays,that by Man,Sin entred into the World,and ſpeaks not of the Woman, How will 
theſe Teſtimonies accord, and which of the two is to be juſtity'd, if it be neceſſary to vindicate 
either. In diſcourſe we never attribute to the Woman any thing peculiar to the Man, wherein ſhe 
has no part : But that is often aſcrib'd to the Man which is proper to the YV/oman, becauſe her 
Husband is her Maſter and Head. We ſee that the Evangeliſts, and alſo the Holy vis call Jo- 
ſeph the Father of Jeſus, when ſhe ſays to her Son , Bebold thy Father and | have ſought thee ſorrowing. 
Therefore ſecing we are aſſur'd by Holy Writ, that Woman has ſubje&ed us to Sin and Death, 
is abſolutely neceſſary to believe it ; nor can it be thrown upon the Man ; But though it teſtifies in 
ſeveral places that 'tis by Man that Sin enters into the World, yet there is not an equalneceſlity to 
believe it, fince what is of the Woman is commonly attributed to the Man. And it we were ob- 
lig'd by Faith to excuſe either the Man, or the Woman, it would be more reaſonable to excuſe the 
former than the latter. | 

However l believe theſe forecited paſſages are to be litterally explain'd, and that we are to ſay 
both the Man and Woman are the true cauſes of Sin, each in their own'way. The Woman, in 
that by her, Sin is communicated ; it being by her that the Man begets theChildren z and theMan, 
in that his Sin is the cauſe of Concupiſcence ; as his aQtion is the cauſe of the fecundity of the Wo- 
man, or of the communication that is between her and her Infant. 

It is certain, that 'tisthe Man that impregnates the Woman, and conſequently is the cauſe of that 
communication, between her Body and the Child's, ſince that communication is the Principle of 
its Life, Now that Communication not only gives the Child's Body the diſpoſitions of its Mo 
ther's, but alſo gives its Mind the diſpoſitions of her Mind : Therefore we may+ſay with St. Pal, 
that by one Man in entred into the world ;, and nevertheleſs by reaſon of that communication we may 
ſay, that Sin came from a Woman, and by ber we all dye : and that our Mother bas concei2'd us in Inte 
quity, as is ſaid in other places of Scripture. | 

It may be ſaid perhaps , that - though Man had not ſinn'd, -yet Woman had produc'd ſinful 
Children , for having her ſelf ſinn'd, ſhe had loſt the Power God gave her over her Body : and 
thus, though Man had remain'd Innocent, ſhe had corrupted the Brain, and conſequently the Mind 
of her Child, by reaſon of that communication between them. 

But this ſurely looks not very probable. For Man whilſt righteons, knowing what he does, can- 


not give the Woman that wretched fecundity of conceiving ſinful Children. 1f he remains Righte- 
aus 
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ons, he wills not any Children bnt for God, to whom Infant Sinners cannot bewell : fort 
ſuppoſe not here a Mediator. I grant however that in that caſe the Marriage had not been dif 

and that the Man had known his Wife. Burt it is certain, , that the Body of the Woman belong'd 
to her Husband , ſince it was taken out of his; and was the ſame Fleſh, Duo in carne una, It is 
moreover certain, that Children are as much the Fathers as the Mothers. Which ſo, we 

can't be perſuaded that the Woman would have loſt the Power over her Body, if her H had 

not ſinn'd as well as ſhe. For if the Woman had beendepriv*d of that Power whilſt the Man re- 

main'd [nnocent, there had been this Diſorder in the Univerſe, that an upright Man ſhould have a 

corrupt Body, and ſinful Children, Whereas it is againft Order, or rather acontradiction, that a 

juſt God ſhould puniſh a perfectly Innocent Man. And for this reaſon Eve feels no involuntary 
and-rebellious Motions, immediately after her ſin; as yet ſhe is not aſham'd of her Nakedneſs, nor 

goes to hide her ſelf. On the contrary, ſhe comes to her Husband, though naked as her ſelf; her- 

Eyes are not yet open'd ; but ſhe is ſtill as before, the abſolute Comptroller of her own Body. * 
Order requir'd that immediately after her Sin, her Soul ſhould be diſturd'd by the rebellion of 

her Body, and by the ſhame of her own and her Husband's nakedneſs ; for there was no reaſon that 

God ſhould any longer ſuſpend on her behalf the Laws of the Communication of Motions : as 1 

have ſaid in the ſeventh Article. But becauſe her Body is her Hosband's, who is as yet Innocent : 

ſhe is not punifh'd in this Body ; but this puniſhment is deferr'd till the time that he ſhonld eat 

himſelf of the Fruit which ſhe preſented him: Then it was they both began to feel the re- 

bellion of their Body ; that they ſaw they were naked, and that ſhame oblig'd them to cover 
themſelves with Fig-leaves. Thus we muſt ſay, that Adam was truly the cauſe of Original Sin, 
and"Concupiſcence, ſince it was his Sin that depriv*d both himſelf and his Wite 6f their power 0- _ 
ver their Body ; by which dete&iveneſs of power the Woman produces in the Brain of her Child 


ſuch tracks as corrupt its Soul at the very inſtant of its Creation, 


OBJECTION againſt the T welfth Article. 


'Tis but random diviniag to ſay the communication between the Mother's and the Infant's Brain 
is neceſſary or uſeful to the conformation of the fetus, For there is no ſuch Communication be- 
tween the Brain of an Hen, and that of her Chickens, which notwithſtanding are perfe&tly and 


complearly form'd. 


ANSWER. 


[ anſwer that in the ſeventh Chapter of the Second Book, L have ſufficiently demonſtrated, that 
Communication, by the uſe I make of it, in explaining the Generation of Monſters ; as alſo cer- 
tain natural Marks and Fears deriv'd from the Mother. For 'tis evident, that a Man who ſwoons 
away at the fight of a Snake, becauſe his Mother was frighted with one when ſhe bore him in her 
Womb, als not be ſubjeR to that lnfirmity, but becauſe formerly ſach Traces bad been imprint- 
ed on hisBrain,as theſe which open upon ſeeing aSnake, and that they were A with a like 

in that Com- 


Accident. And herein I am no Diviner; for 1 do not venture to determine w 
munication preciſely conſiſts. I might ſay ic was perform'd by thoſe Fibres which the Fetus ſhoots 


into the Matrix of the Mother, and by the Nerves wherewith that partis, very probably, filPd ; 
and in faying ſol ſhould no more divine, than would a Man who had never ſeen the Engines calPd 
La Samaritaine, in affirming there were Wheels and Pumps to raiſe the Water. Neverthelef I ,,..,..:. 
can't ſee why divining is not ſometimes allowable, provided a Man ſets not up for a Prophet, and raineupon 
ſpeaks not in too pokitive a ſtrain , I rather think he is permitted ro ſpeak his Thoughts, whilſt he Por: euf 
Pen not to be Infallible, nor Lords it unjuſtly over others by dogmatical Decifzons, or by the i8 P4145. MA 
Ip of wenens - Terms. *Tis not always divining to ſpeak of things which are not vifible, and - 
which it Prejudices, If ſo be we ſpeak no more than we eaſily conceive, and which readi- 
ly makes its way into the mind of others who deſire to underſtand Reaſon. 
I ay then, that ſuppoſing the general Laws of the Communication of Motions, ſuch as they are 
there is great Prokability that the particular Communication of the Mother's B with that of 
her Infant, Is neceſſary to form its Body, in a requiſite manner ; or at leaſt is ary to give the 
Brain of the Infant certain <iſpoſitions, which ought to vary according to different Times and 
Countries, as I have explain'd in the ſame Chapter. _ 
| confeſs there is no Communication between the Brain of an Hen, and that of a Chicken, in the 
, which nevertheleſs is perfeQly well form'd. But it ought tobe obſerv'd, that the Chicken 
Is r advanc'd in the Egg, when the Hen lays it, than the Fetus when it deſcends into the * 
Matrix : which may well be concluded, fince there goes leſs time to the hatching Chickens, than 
there goes to the bringing forth Whelps ; __ the Belly of the Bitch being very hot, and her 
Blood in perpetual motion, the Whelps ſhould be ſooner form'd than the Eggs hatch'd, were not 
ther advanc'd in their Eggs, than the helps in their Cicatricles. Now there is 


the Chickens far | . 
great probability that the formation of the Chicken in the Egg, before it was laid, was effected by 


the communication | am ſpeaking of. 7 
pany . mig rowth of the Body of Fowls, is poſſibly more conformable 


Sargerrdar) any yt. ray amp on * four footed Animals ; and that ſo the communication of 
. ? 


to the ral laws of Motion than that o j 
the ks Brain, with that of her young ones, Is not ſo neceſlary in Fowls as in other S—_ : 
| or 
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For the reaſon that makes that communication neceſſary, is probably the remedying the defe& of 
theſe general Laws, which in ſome particular Caſes, are inſufficient to regulate the Formation and 
Growth of Animals. ; | 

1 anſwer laſtly, there is no ſuch neceſſity, to the preſervation of the Life of Birds, that they 
ſhonld have ſo many particular Diſpoſitions in their Brain as other Animals, They have Wings to 
fly harm, and to ſecure their feed ; and have no nced of all that particular Mechaniſm which is the 
principle of the cunning, and docility of ſome domeſtick Creatures. Therefore the old ones need 
not inſtru their young in many things, as they breed them, nor capacitate them to be taught ma- 
ry afterwards, by giving them a diſpoſition of Brain that's fir for Docility. Thoſe who breed 
young Dogs tor the Game, ſometimes find thoſe which naturally ſet, meerly from the inſtruQtion 
they receiv'd from their Damm, who often us'd to ſet with them in her Belly. There is a great 
difſerence almoſt always obſervable in the breed of theſe Creatures, ſome of which are much 
more Docil and Tra&ahle than otþers of the ſame Species.But I do not think there ever was aFowl 
that taught any thing extraordinary to her young ; that a Hen, for Example, ever hatch'd a Chic- 
ken who could do any thing, but what they all do naturally. Birds then are not fo tractable or ca- 


 pable of Inſtruction as other Animals. The Diſpoſition of their Brain is not ordinarily capable 


of many Changes ; nor do they att ſo much by Imitation, as ſome domeſtick Animals. Young 
Ducks, which follow an Hen, don't ſtay tor her Example to take the Water ; and the Chickens, 
on the contrary, - never betake themſelves to ſwim, though hatch'd and led by a Duck, that loves 
the W.ter. But there arc Animals that ea{ily and readily imitate the uncommon Motions, which 
they ſee others do. However I do not pretend, that much ſtreſs is to be laid on theſe laſt RefleQi- 


ons, ince they are not neceſſary to eſtabliſh my Opinion. 


Second OBJECTION azainſt the Twelfth Article. 


'Tis likewiſe divining to affirm, That the Mother before her Sin might have any interconrſe 
with her Embryo ,, there my no neceſſary relation between our Thonghts and Motions happen- 
ing in our Brain, And therefore that Communication between the Mother's and the Infant's Brain 


ANSWER. 


It is evident, That without this Communication, the Infant was incapable of having any Com- 
merce with its Mother, or the Mother with her Infant, without a particular Miracle. Now be- 
fore the Sin Order requir'd, That the Mother ſhould have notice of all the Corporeal wants of her 
Infant, and that the Infant ſhould reſent its Obligations to its Parents. Therefore ſince all things 


- were uri Order before the Sin, and that God atts always agrecably to Order, the Mother and the 
. Child had ſome Commerce by means of this Communication. 


To underſtand wherein this Commerce may have conſiſted, it muſt be remembred, That the 
Connexion of the Tracks of the Brain, with the Ideas of the Soul, may be ſeveral ways effe&ed, 
cither by Nature, or by the Inſtitation of Men, or ſome other way, asI have ſhewn how in the Se- 
cond Book. 

In beholding a Square, or the Look of a Perſon ſuffering any Pain, the Idea of a Square, or of an 
aMied Perſon, riſes in the Mind. This is common to all Nations, and the Connexion between 
theſe Ideas and theſe Traces, is natural. When an Engliſhman hears pronounc'd, or reads the 
Word Square, he has likewiſe the Idea of a Square: but the Connexion, which is between the 
So:ind, or the Letters of that Word,zand its Idea, is not natural, nor isit general with all the World. 
I fay then, That the Mother and her Infant muſt naturally have had a Correſpondence between 
them, upon all the things that could be repreſented to the Mind by natural Connexions : That if 
the Mother, for Inſtance, had ſeen a Sqrare, the Infant would have ſeen one too ; and that if the 
Infant had mmagin'd any Figure, he would have likewiſe excited the Traces of the ſame Figure in 
the Imagination of his Mother. But they would have had no Commerce together abont things of 
a purely Spiritual Nature, nor even about Corporeal things, whenever they conceiv'd them, with- 


| Gut the help of the Senſes and Imagination, The Mother might have thought on G O D, have 


heard or read the Word Square, or the like; and yet the Child not have diſcover's what were her 
Thoughts thereof, unleſs in Tract of Time, ſhe ſhould have ſetled a new Commerce of intelletu- 
al Ideas with it, much what the ſame with that of Nurſes, when they teach their Children to 
ſpeak. Iexplain and prove theſe things. 

One would think I had ſufficiently prov'd them, by theExplication I gave of the Cauſe of Here- 
ditary Averſrons , and Marks which Children bring with them into the World, deriv'd from the 
Traces of their Mothers. Now theſe Traces of corporeal things are inſeperable from their Ideas 
which makes the Ideas to be communicated along with them, and the Children to ſee, feel, imagine 
the ſame things as their Mothers, They have now, whether they will or not, the Senſations of 
their Mothers : but were they not Smners, they would have had the power of hindring, when they 
pleas'd, the Effect of that their Communication with their Mother. They might likewiſe have re « 
excited in their Brain, the Tracks which they receiv'd from their Mothers, by the ſame reaſonthat 
we imagine what we pleaſe, whenour Senſations are not too vivid andaffeQting : which being ſup- 
pos'd, It is evident, That the Mother, when conſiderately attending to her Infant, might have 


diſcover'd 
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diſcover'd, by a kind of Repercuſſion, whether or no it teceiv'd the Impreſſion the excited in it, 
and likewiſe other things that it might think upon. For as the Mother could not vibrate the Fi- 
bres of her Brain, but the Fibres of the Infant's Brain muſt have receiv'd the Impreſſion ; ſo the In- 
fant could not ſtop that Vibration, or cauſe any other, without giving the Mother notice by ſome 
light Impreſſion, provided ſhe made her ſelf very attentive,. by the power ſhe had of ſtifling every 
other Noiſe.than that which her Infant caus'd in her. Thus it muſt be acknowledg'd, That the 
Mother, and the Infant, would have had ſome intercourſe before the Sin, or elſe we muſt deny all 
Correſpondence between their Brains, or the power of the Soul over the Body, to be ſuch as 1 
have before maintain'd. This appears evident, though the wanton Imagination ſtarts, and Pre- 
jþdices band againſt it. *Tis true, this Commerce art firſt would have reach'd but to Matters that 
come under the Senſes and Imagination ; it not being, abſolutely neceſſary, that the Child, which 
had only a Corporeal Dependence on the Mother, ſhould receive from her any other Ideas than 
thoſe of ſenſible Objets. For its Soul being ſtrictly united to God, whilſt ina State of In L 
would have receiv'd immediately from him ail the Ideas which reſpefted not the Body : But where- 
as in time we may affix the-moſt abltract Ideas to things feniible, which have no relation to them, 
this Commerce between the Mother and her Child, would, very likely, have quickly extended to 
things of a more Spiritual Order, if they ſtrove tocorreſpond about ſuch fort of Matters. 

I am ſenſible, that what | now fay will not ſeem reaſ>nable to very many ; and that even thoſe 
who reſiſt their Prejudices, and labour againſt the continual Tide of ſenſible Impreſſions, will ad- 
mire at the Novelty of this Notion. Bur if we ſeriouſly refle&t on the way that a Maſter takes to 
inſtruQ his Diſciples, and obſerve what different means he is ublig'd to make uſe of, to manifeſt 
his own ldeas of things to them'; the Compariſons he makes, and the Judgments he paſſes about 
theſe Ideas, and the other Diſpolitions of his Mind, in reference to his Scholars; we ſhall ſee ir 
will be a much harder Task for him to diſcover his Thoughts and inward Diſpolitions of Mind to 
them, than for a Mother todo it to her Infants ; provided we only ſuppoſe, that the Traces of the 
Mother's Brain are imprinted on the Child's, which is evident from all that I have ſaid before. 
For, in fine, it is manifeſt, that the Voice, and all exteriour Signs that we employ to expreſs our 
Thoughts to others, obtain the defir'd Effect, only becauſe they imprint on the Brain of our Hear- 
ers, the ſame Traces, and raiſe the ſame Emotions of the Spirits, as accompany our Idegz, and our 


inward Diſpoſition, on their reſpect. 


OBJECTION againſt the Seventeenth and following , Articles, 


*'Tis a raſh Afſertion to ſay, Children .i n Baptiſm are juſtify'd by aQtual Motions of their Will to- 
wards God, We mult not give vent to ſuch New Opinions ; which do no good, but only make a 


noiſe. 
ANSWER: 


[ grant, that we ought not poſitively to affirm, That Children are juſtify'd by formal Ads of 
their Will : 1 believe it impoſſible to know any thing of it; and that we are not poſitively to 
aſſert any thing but what we know. But becauſe there arc but coo many, who are apt to believe, 
That Juſtification of Children is only external, and by Imputation, by reaſon, ſay they, they are 
incapable of performing any A& of Love towards God, Ithink it fit to let them know, that they 
are brought by Prejudice to that Opinion. For the Prejudices of Men, in reſpeCt of Children, are 
ſuch, as make them commonly fanlie they have no Thought in their Mother's Womb, and in the 
beginning of their Age, and even that they are abſolutely incapable of thinking. They believe 
that they have not ſo much as the Ideas of things ; that it is their Maſters that furniſh them with 
Diſcourſe ; and that if they have any Inclinations, they are of another Nature from ours, and in- 
competent to carry them tothe Sovereign Good. The greateſt part of Men can't diſtin&ly con- 
ceive, That Childrens Souls re like thoſe of grown up Perſons; And that they don't come to 
Strength and PerfeQtion by degrees, like the Body ; And that if they were deliver'd one moment 
from the Impreſſion the Body made upon them, and mov'd by the DeleQtation of Grace, they 
would in that moment be more pure and enlighten'd than the Souls of the greateſt Saints; who 
feel always working in their Mind and Heart the Leaven of Concupiſcence. 

Concupiſcence iFcommonly look'd upon as Natural,and- is not always conſider'd as a conſequence of 
Sin : and this makes Men conclude unawares, that the Stupidity of Children is a neceſlary conſe- 

uence of their Infirmity of Body, Tenderneſs of Age, and alſo incapacity of Mind. Which 
Chnctaion or Prejudice is conſtantly repreſented to the Mind, and prepoſlefs it in ſuch a manner, 
as hinders it from examining the thing in its own Nature. Therefore thoſe who have treated of 
the Effect of Baptiſm, in the Ages palt, have omitted the explaining the Regeneration of Infants by 
the actual Motions of their Heart ; Not that they were induc d by ſtrong Reaſons to jadge it :mpoſ- 
/ible ;, for their Works do not ſhew they have ever ſo much as examin'd it , but (as is vilible) be- 
cauſe they have ſuppoſs'd it ſo;, and that it has hardly entred their Heads to doubt of ir : or 
poſſibly, becauſe they wav'd giving aa Explication {o repugnant to Prejudices, at a Time when no 
{uch Attempts were made, to get rid of them, as now-a-days there are. 


But if it be conſider'd how neceſſary it is to give a cloſer Explication than that, for Inſtance, 
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which St. Auſtin gives in* ſeveral places, which looks towards Imputatios, though in others he 
ſpeaks in _—_ that does Þ not wu nn9 hehe it: 1fit be conſider'd that Imputation is very commodi- 
ous, and likely for that Reaſon embrac'd by ſome Ancient and || Orthodox Divimnes , and moreover 
nn] dd for thoſe, who, without any convincing Proof, deny Spiritual Habits; whom 
it may be good to ſatisfie, if poſſible, Laſtly, If reſpe&t be had to natural Equity, which forbids 
us to condemn the ſecret Purpoſes and Intentions ; after all this, I ſay, what | ofter may poſſibly 
appear improbable : But yet 1 can't ſee why it ſhould be taken il], that I endeavour to content even 
the moſt querelous Minds tonching their Difficulties about Original Sim. 

& alibi. || Innocent. INI. #* Deerer, 3. de Bapti/mo & ejus Effeu. Et in Concil, Vieznerſs generali 15, ſub Clement V. 


um 
—— 


THE 


ILLUSTRATION 


UPON THE 


Third CHAPTER of the Third P ART of the 
Second BOO K. 


Wherein I ſpeak of the power of Imagination of ſome Authors, and particu- 
larly of Tertullian. 


S I am well ſatisfy'd that the moſt general and fruitful Principle of Errors in the $ iCences, 

and eſpecially in Morals, is the Impreſſion made by lively Imaginations on the Mind of 

Men, who are manag'd more by Mechaniſm than by Reaſon ;, ſo I thought it lay upon me 

to ſet this truth to open view, by all the ways that might awaken them from-their ſlumber 

on its account : And becauſe Examples ſtrike deepeſt, eſpecially when the Inſtance is ſomew hat 
great, and uncommon ; I thought that the celebrated Names of Tertullian, Seneca, and Montague, 
were the moſt proper to raiſe their Attention, and give them a ſenſible convittion of the contagi- 
ous Empire of the Imagination over Reaſon, For if Words, all-dead, and unanimated by the look 


* and ſenſible behaviour of theſe famous Authors, have ſtill more Force than the Reaſon of a great 


many others ; if the Turn of Expreſſion, that gives but a faint Idea of the ſenſible ation, which 
the [magination lively diffuſes over the Face, and the reſt of the Body of thoſe who are pierc'd with 
what they ſay; is able to Agitate, Penetrate, and Convince a great many : certainly ic mult be” 
granted that nothing is more dangerous, than a reſpe&ful Attention to Men of a ſtrong and lively 
Imagination. For their Air and Way is a natural Language, ſo powerful and convincing ; and they 
know how to Image things fo paſſionately to the Life, that they ſeldom fail of raiſing the Senſes 
and Paſſions againſt Reaſon, and pouring, as I may ſay, Conviction and Certiitude into their 
Spectators. : 

Peet foreſaw, in alledging theſe great Examples, that it was impraQiicable to cure thoſe who 
were amaz'd, and thunder-ſtruck,with the reading of theſe three fam'd Authors.For a little know= 
ledge of the nature of Man will ſuffice to teach us, that the wounds of the Brain are harder to be 
heal'd than thoſe of the other parts of the Body,and that *tis eaſier to cloſe up a ſore not expos'd to 
freſh inſult from without, than to make a perfett cyre of an inveterate Prejudice that juſtifies it 
felf each minute by-very-probable-Reaſons. | 

"Tis extreamly difficult to cloſe up exactly the Traces of the Brain, becauſe expos'd to the courſe 
of the Spirits, and liable to be conſtantly renew'd by infinite other Traces which may be call'd ac- 
ceſſory. Theſe ſorts of Wounds cannot ordinarily be cur'd, or made up, till the Brain receives 0+ 
thers more deep, which oppoſing them cauſe a violent and continual Revul/zon in the Spirits. For 
we ought not to reckon a Prejudice quite cur'd, when we fancy it is, becauſe we are not actually 
aftected with it : then only the cureis perfe&ted when the Trace is quite ſhut up; and not when 
the Spirits deliit from their wanted courſe for ſome particular Reaſon. - : 

I knew then well enough that ſuch as had been proſtrated, and over-whelm'd by the Force and 
Motions of Tertullian, raviſh'd and dazI'd by the loftineſs and beauties of Seneca, charm'd and 
corrupted by the gentile, cafie and natural Turns of Montague, would not change their Opinion by 
reading a few Pages of my Book. | judg'd on the contrary 1 ſhould incur their diſpleaſure, by try+ 
ing to diſſolve the inchantment which ſo held them. 

But as1 hop'd theſe Examples would be uſeful to my deſign for the fore-mention'd Reaſons : E 
thought 1 was to he more regardful of the Profit of many who were Free from Prepollcſſion, than 
of the Spleen of ſome particulars, that I concluded would cenſure the liberty 1 had taken. 1 con- 
hder'd there were very few ſo ſtrongly prevented with eſteem for theſe Authors, but it was hop'd 
might return ro ſound ſence again, I concluded laſtly, that there being hardly one, it may be, 
prepoſleisd with all Three together, becauſe of the diverſe Characters of their Imagination; the 
molt Opinionated might find 1 was in the right in a good many things. we 

now 


The Search after T uth, 


I know what Reſpect I ought to have for the Works of Tertullian, as well on account of the Sub- 
jeQts that he treats of, as of the Approbation they have receiv'd from ſeveral Perſons, who ought 
to be able to judge of them. And I have ſufficiently manifeſted that Temper of Mind, by what 
I have ſaid of him, and by the Quality of the Book de Pallio, of which alone I have ſpoke with' 6 
much freedom, though there were others, it may be, fitter for my purpoſe. | 

But after all I don't think that Time ought to change and amplifie the Ideas of things; that all 
Antiquities are venerable ; and that illegitimate Reaſons, and extravagant ways are worthy of Re- 
\pect, becauſe they werea long time in the World before us. I can't think that affe&ted Obſcuri- 
tles ought to be venerated like Sacred Myſteries ; Sallies of Imagination to go for ſhining Lights of 
Knowledge; and African Heats, - which work in a Mind naturally full of Fire, to be look'd on as 
Motions of a Propbetick Spirit, which can divulge nothing but ſublime Truths. 

I am certain, that even thoſe who defer moſt to Tertullian's Works, will agree with me in all 
this, and that they are too equitable, to juſtific the Diſorders of Imagination againſt Reaſon. But 
it may be they are a-kin to thoſe Judicious Perſons, Who, though they infinitely love Truth, yet 
they are not inſenſible to outfide Afanners, For 1 have oftentime obſerv'd ſome of them ſo en- 
chanted with certain ſtrong, lively, great, and pompous Expreſſions of Tertullian, that having 
prov'd to them that Author was none of the moſt Judicious and Reaſonable, they would think ir 
enough to convince and ſurprize me, only to repeat them, 

I own that Tertull;an has Expreſſions extreamly ſtrong and bold, which produce moſt lively and 
animated Images in the Mind ; and upon that ſcore I juſtly bring him for an Example, of the Po- 
wer which ſtrong Imaginations have to move, and convince by Impreſſon. Thus thoſe who 
urge to me theſe Objetions, confirm my Opinion by oppoſing it. Their Prepoſſeſſion and Eſteem 
for Tertullian juſtifies my Condutt : the frequent Citations, and the big Words, which'they alledge, 
prove what I ſay. For they uſe not in Diſcourſe to produce entire- Reaſonings ; but often quote 
mon and lively Expreſſions, in order to dazzle, perturbate, and convince by the ſenſible Im- 
preſlion. | 

There is no Realon, I think, to imagine, that I ſet up for a 'Cenſor of ſo many great Men, who 
Cite Tertullian conſtantly in the Pulpit, and elſewhere ; They have their Reaſons for it : into which 
I neither do, nor ought to enquire, What I have ſaid of that Author is methinks evident enough : 
Let every one dediice his Conſequences according to his Knowledge, without ——_— thoſe 
Thonghts to me, which I never had. Thoſe who pretend ro dive into the Deſigns of others 
frame commonly ſuch Phantaſms as reſemble but themſelves : it being cuſtomary with Men,to taint, 
and infect others with the Venom of their own Paſſions. We are apt to meaſure all things by our 


ſelves, and they would do well to conſider, who condemn me, whether _ they do not judge them- 


ſelves nn-a-wares, in doing it. But if they would have me declare my ſelf upon the Citations of 
Tertullian, | grant a Man has right to make uſe of them for ſeveral Reaſons ; and likewiſe that they 
are ſometimes molt uſefully employ'd, to make ſome praGical Truths more ſen/zble, which are bar- 
ren and unfruitful, as long as they lie dormant in our inward Reaſons, and raiſe in us no contrary 
Motions to thoſe which the Goods of the Body excite in us. 

Nevertheleſs I can't think thoſe Mens Opinions very unreaſonable, who believe we are not to 
cite Authors by Name, ſave when they arc infallihle; and that, except in things out of Reaſons 


Prerogative, and which Authority ought to take place, no Quotations are to be made. . This for- 
merly was the Cnſtom of the Fathers : St. Cyprian never cited Terrultian though he has taken a great 


deal from him ; "and if it be true what St. Jerome reports of that Holy Biſhop, by hear-ſay, viz. 
That talking of Tertullian he call'd him his Maſter ; either his Name muſt not have been ſo Au- 
thoritave, nor his Expreſſion ſo forcible as they are at ron upon Mens minds , or elſe St. Cy- 
prian was weaderfelly rigorous in the Obſervance of that Cuſtom of his Time : it being very 
ſtrange ſuch a Diſciple ſhould never have mention'd his Maſter in any of his Works, 

St. Jerome's Hiſtory is commonly urg'd in Defence of Tertullian ; and I have been ſometimes 
told, I was too blame to ſpeak ſo as I did, of a Man, whom St. Oe call'd his Maſter. Bat I 
queſtion whether St. Jerome would not have been too ealie of belief, in what made for the Honour 
of Tertullian, To mc he ſeems to have had ſomewhat too great an Inclination for him, ſince he in 
ſome meaſure excuſes his Fall by retorting his Hereſie on the Envy of the Romi/ſh Clergy, and the 
evil Uſage he receiv'd from them. But it that Story, which is founded only on what St. Jerame 


heard one Perſon ſay, be true ; I mu{t confeſs, I know not what to make of that Silence obſerv'd rum Romu- 
by St. Cyprian in his Writings, with reference to Tertullian. That Silence of a Scholar may be ſuſ- ONS 


pected to conceal ſome Myſtery not advantagious to the Maſter ;, and if that Hiſtory,as well as Ter- 


tullian's own Works, did not give us ſufficiently to underſtand, that he was not altogether worthy dela, 
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of the great Eſteem that is paid him by very many ; yet I queſtion whether St. Cyprian's Condudt, i mae 
5 noVe 


his Silence, his Stile, his Ways, would not be ſufficient to leſſen it; and to make vs think, 


That, probably, that Author's Reputation was not ſo well eſtabliſh'd in Africa it ſelf, which ought þr ophetie 


to have been more fayourable to him than a Clime ſo temperate as ours. 
| in Catalogo de Script: 

Our own Country and Africa produce very different Wits : the Genius of the former, being 
natural, rational, and irreconcileable to all over-ſtrain*d Manners, it is ſtrange to find any among 
them addited to an. Author, who never ſtudied nor tollow'd Nature : and who inſtead of conſult- 
ing his Reaſon, ſuffers himſelf to be tranſported by his ungovern'd [heats 1nto altogether obſcure, 


monſtrous, and extravagant Expreſlions. ON 


Hieron, 


Eccleſ. 
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But this probably is owing to the mighty Force of Imagination which diſarms Reaſon, and ever 
changes Nature. And indeed a Man in the Fury of Paſſion perturbates, and even changes the na- 
tural ſituation of our Imagination to adapt it to his own. And then there is no Motion but what 
ſeems Natural, no Expreſſion but's Agreeable, no Nonſence but's convincing. For we ſtand to ex- 
amine nothing ſeriouſly. Now as the Paſſions vindicate themſelves, and irregular 1mmaginations 
take delight only in their Irregularity, *tis impoſſible to judge ſoberly of things, as long as theBrain 
preſerves the violent Impreſſion it has receiv'd, There is no Man in the Tranſport of Paſlion but 
is perpetually ſollicited to juſtifie it ; nor any diſturb'd in Brain, but is pleasd in the diſturbance: 
For if thoſe who fancy themſelves Cocks, Wolves, Oxen, pleaſe themſelves wonderfully in imita- 
ting the a&ions that are cuſtomary with theſe Creatures, though quite contrary to the nature of 
Man: it may eaſily be judg'd that we ſhall be far from condemning the Behaviour of thoſe, who 
by the Contagion of their Imagination have made us in a manner lik? them. For in condemning 
them we are conſcious we condemn our ſelves. ; : 

There's a very particular Reaſon why ſome of the Learn'd ſhould glory in eſpouſing Tertullian, 
and expreſſing ſo extraordinary an eſteem for him. Which is that affected obſcurity, which ſerves 
as one of the principal Rules of his Rbetorick. * 

In theſe days all empty and ſenſeleſs Expreſſions, and all obſcure and perplex'd ways of ſpeak- 
ing, go under the name of nonſence, But there have been found ſuch as have look'd vupon Obſcuri- 
ty, as one of the greateſt myſteries in Eloquence, with whom the Art of perſwading coniiſted part- 
ly in being unintelligible, | 

If publick Zaranguers had always the clear and diſtin Ideas of the Truths they went about to 
perſwade, and ſpoke only to perſons that were capable of a competent Attention to underſtand 
them, the precept of affcQing obſcurity in diſcourſe, would be the molt extravagant in the World, 
But though this precept abſolutely contradidts all Reaſon, _ yet it may be ſaid to be proportionate 
and fit for the Genius of moſt Men : not only becauſe a Myſterious Obſcurity conceals the Ignorance 
of the Speaker, but alſo for its railipg ſuch a ſenſe in others as dilpoſes them to yield, and be 
convinc'd, : 

Experience manifeſts, that moſt Men eſteem what they do not comprehend ; that they reve- 
rence, like Myſteries, whatever is above their reach, and think an Orator has a wonderful Talent, 
when he dazles them, by the glitterings of diſcourſe, and by a Language of Imagination, when 
Reaſon has nothing to do. : 2 

The Inclination Men have for Grandeur exceeds that which they have for Truth - wherefore 
Pompous Nonſence which perſwades by the Impreſſion, is better receiv*d than pure Argumentation 
which perſwades by force of Evidence : ſince Evidence makes way only by Reflections, which al- 
ways coſt the Maker trouble : but ſenſible Conviction flows into the Soul, and penetrates it in a 
moſt agreeable manner. : RIS. | 

The Good which alone is capable of ſatisfying our deſires, is at once Infinite, and Inacceſſible, 
and great and obſcure Expreſſions have ſomething of this Character. Sothat Obſcurity raiſing our 
Deſires, whilſt Greatneſs provokes our Admiration, and Eſteem ; theſe Expreſſions win us by the 
Motions they produce in vs. 

When we underſtand; or think we underſtand a difficult and obſcure Author, we value our 
ſelves above others that do not ; and ſometimes look upon” them, as Ignorant. The Pains we 
have taken to maſter him, ,intereſs us in his Defence, For by venerating this Authpr, and mae 
ring the Veneration of others, we jnſtifie our own ſtudies : and as we find : pow" in juſtifying 
our ſelves, ſo we muſt not fail to praiſe and defend him with Earneſtneſs and Zeal, and by lively 
and ſenſible ways, : 

Theſe Reaſons, and ſome others of leſs force are ſufficient, I think, to let us know, that the ob- 
ſcurity of Tertullian is no diſadvantage to him in the Opinion of ſome Perſons ; and that likely 
they would have leſs admir'd him, if the Truths which are ſcatter'd over his Works were reduc'd 
to their more ſimple and clear Ideas. ; ER 

Mathematical Truths and Relations are always Sum'd upin their Exponents, that is, .in the moſt 
ſimple terms that expreſs them; and are diſengag'd from all perplexing and obſcuring Dependen- 
cies. For Geometricians love naked Truth ; and deſire not toconvince by Impreſlion, but by Light 
and Evidence. But what would become of moſt of Tertullian's Thoughts, were they reduc'd to 
their Exponents by the Rules of Logical Geometricians, and ſhould we fee them ſtrip'd of all that 
ſenſible Pomp which dazles Reaſon. Yet if we would judge ſolidly of this Author's Reaſonings, 
we ought to make the Experiment. | 

However 1 do not pretend that Tertullan ought to have written with Geometrical Plainneſs, Fi- 
gures which expreſs our ſentiments and motions , with reſpect to the Truths we expoſe to others, 
are abſolutely neceſſary ; and I thiok that more eſpecially in diſcourſe of Religion and Morality we 
ought to Employ thoſe Ornaments which procure all the reverence that is due to Truth, and thoſe 
Motions which aQuate the Soul, and incline her to vertuous Actions. But we are not to dreſs up 
and adorn a Phantaſm without ſubſtance and reality ; nor excite Motions when there's no occaſion ; 
and if we will vigorouſly impreſs on our Hearers Conviction, and Certitude, 'tis neceſſary that the 
Conviction ſhould relate to ſomething true and ſolid... We muſt neither convince, nor be convin- 
ced without knowing evidently, diſtin&ly, preciſely, 'why we do the one, or ſuffer the other. 
We ought to know both what we ſay, and what we think; and only to Love Truth, and Know- 


. ledge, without putting out the Eyes of others, after we have made blind our ſclyes. 
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Wherein t explain hyw we ſee all things in Gol, both Truths and Laws 
Eternal. 


only enlightens our underſtanding. But I have found by Experience, that there are Perſons 

incapable of a competent Attention to conceive the Reaſons I have given of this Principle. 

Abſtratted reaſons are incomprehenſible to the greateſt part of Men, but that which is ſenſ- 
ble awakens them, and fixes and keeps open the Eye of their Mind. They cannot conſider, nor, 
conſequently, comprehend what comes not under the Senſes, nor Imagination. Which thing 1 
have often ſaid, nor can I too often repeat. 

'Tis plain that Bodies are not viſible of themſelves : that they cannot a& upon our mind, nor re- 

reſent themſelves to it. This has no need of proof ; but is diſcover'd by a bare perception, and 
15 infinitely more certain, than that Bodies communicate their Motion when they meet. But it is 
not certain, ſave with thoſe who filence their Senſes, to liſten to their Reaſon. Therefore all 
Mankind believe that Bodies impel each other, becauſe the Senſes tell them ſo, but they do not be- 
lieve that Bodies are of themſelves abſolutely inviſible, and incapable of i&ting on the Mind, be- 
cauſe the Senſes do not tell them this, but ſeerh to ſay the contrary. 

- Neverthelels there are ſome whoſe reaſon is ſo ſteadfaſt and reſolv'd , as to riſe up to the moſt 
abſtrat Truths. They contemplate them with attention, and couragioully reſiſt the Impreſſion of 
their Senſes and Imagination. But the Body inſenlibly weighing dowa the Mind, they relapſe, theſe 
Ideas vaniſh, and whilſt the Imagination ſtirs up more ſcalible aad lively, the former are beheld as 
Apparitions, that only cauſe miſtruſt and fear of deluſion. 

We are eaſily apt to diſtruſt thoſe Perſons, or things we are not familiar with, and which have 
not afforded us any ſenſible pleaſure : For 'tis Pleaſure that wins the Heart, and Familiarity that + 
- cures our Trouble and difquiet of Mind. Wherefore thoſe who are not us'd to Metaphyſical, and 
abſtratt Truths, are very prone to believe we purpoſe to ſeduce them, when we only labour to in- 
ſtrut them. They look with a ſuſpicjous Eye, and a kind of dread, upon Ideas which have nothing 
charming and ſenſible, and the Love they bear ro their own Repoſe a1 Felicity, ſpecdily rids them 
of ſo vexatious a Contemplation , which ſeems incapable of contenting them. 

If the Queſtion, before us, were not of the greate{t-lmportance, the Reaſons I have iven, and 
ſome others not neceſlary ro be produc'd, would oblige me to ſay no more of it; for I foreſee that 
whatever | can ſay upon this ſubject will never enter the Heads of ſome People. But this Princi- 

\ That there is none but God who enlightens us ,, and that this illumination is effeted by the ma- 
nifeſtation of an immutable, and neceſſary Reaſon, or Wiſdom ; ſeems to me ſo conformable to Reli- 
gion, that I think my ſelf indiſpenſably oblig'd to Explain it, and maintain it to the utmoſt of my 
Power. | had rather be call'd a Yi/zonft, Entbuſzaſt, and all the fine Names that the Imagination, 
- (which in little Souls is always Sarcaſtical) uſes to oppoſe to reaſons it cannot comprehend , or de- 
fend it ſelf againſt; than to grant that Bodies are capable of inſtructing me ; that lam my own 
Maſter, Reaſon and Light + and thatto be thoroughly intorm'd in all things, I need only conſult my 
ſelf ; or other Men, who perhaps may fill my Ears with a loud noiſe, but certainly cannot infuſe 
Light and Knowledge into my Mind. Here then are ſome farther Reaſons tor the Opinion 1 have 
eſtabliſh'd, in the Chapter belonging to this []luſtration. 

No body will deny that Mands capable of knowing Truth: and: theleaſt intelligent Philoſophers 
acknowledge that he partakes of a certain Reaſon, which-they don't determine. And therefore they 
define him animal Rationss particeps. For there is no body but knows, at leaſt confuſedly, that the 
ellential difference of Man conſiſts in his neceſſary union with Univerſal Reaſon, though it be not 
commonly known v/ho it is that includes this Reaſon, and little Care is taken to diſcover it. 'Þ ſee 
for Example,that two times two are four, and that aFriend is preferable to a Dog ; and Lam certain 
there is no Man in the World but fees this as well as I, Now I diſcover not thefe truths in the 
Mind oft others, no more than others do in mine : Theretore there is neceſſarily an Vniverſal Rea- 
ſon which enligntens me, and all intelligent Beings.. For if the Reaſon 1 conſult were not the ſame as 
that which anſwers the Chineſe, *tis evident, 1 conld not be aſſur'd, as I am, that the Chineſe ſee the 5;,,4, = 
domus werum efſe quod dicis 5 ambo videmus verum eſe quod dice, ubi quaſo id videmus ? Nec ego utique in i, nec min me; ſed 
enbg in ipſa, que ſupra mentes noſirss eft, infommunabili veritute, Conteſs. de S. Aug. 1, 12. c. 25. See St. Auſtin De libero arbitrio, 
&c, Book 2. Chap. s. 


I Hoped that what I had ſaid upon the nature of Ideas, was ſufficient to have ſhown that God 
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ſame Truths as I ſee. Therefore the Reaſon we conſult, when we retire into our ſelves, is an uni- 
verſal Reaſon : I ſay when we retire into our ſelves, for I ſpeak not here of the Reaſon which is 
follow'd by a Man in a Paſſion. When a Man prefers the Life of his Coach-/Horſe before that of his 
Coach- Man, he has his Reaſons for it, but they are particular Reaſons which every rational Man ab- 
hors. They are 7:aſ0ns which at Bottom are not reaſonable, becauſe not conformabſte to Sover aign 
or univerſal Reaſon, which all Mankind conſults. | & 

I am certain that the [deas of things ate immutable, and that Eternal Truths and Laws are neceſſa- 
ry. *Tis impoſſible they ſhould not be what they are. Burt in my ſelf I find nothing either immu- 
table, or necellary : * Tis poſſible for me not to exiſt - or exiſt otherwiſe than I do. There may 
be Minds that are not like me: and yet 1 am certain there can be no mind that ſees other Truths, 
and Laws than what I ſee, For every mind neceſſarily ſees that two times two are four ; and that a 
Friend is to be prefer'd before a Dog. We nuſt then conclude, That the Reaſon which is conſults 
ed by all minds is an immutable and neceſlary Reaſon, 

Moreover, it is evident, that this ſame reaſon is Infinite, The mind of Man clearly conceives 
that there either are, or may be an infiaite number of intzlligible Triangles, 7 ctragones, Pentagones, 
and other ſuch like Figures. Nor does it only conceive, that the Ideas of figures are incxhauſtible, 
and that it might ſtill diſcover new ones, though it ſhould ſtudy only theſe Figures to all Eternity ; 
bur it perceives an Infinity in Extenſion. The mind clearly perceives that the aumber which mul- 
tiplied by it ſelf produces 5, or any of the numbers between 4 and 9, between 9 and 16, between 
16 and 25, ©. 1s a Quantity, a Relation, a Fradtim , whoſe terms contain more figures than will 
reach fromone Pole of the World to the other;” It clearly ſees it is ſuch a Relation as none but God 


- can comprehend, and that 'tis impoſſible to expreſs it exatly, becauſe to expreſs it we need a Fra- 


Gion whoſe two terms are Infinite. I might bring a great many ſuch Exaraples,from which we might 
conclude, not only thatthe Mind of Man is finite, but that the Reaſon he conſults is infinite, For + 
in brief, his Mind clearly ſees infinite, in this Reaſon, though he does not comprehend it , ſince he 
can compare incommenſurable numbers together , and know their Relations, though heTannot 
compare them with the unite. Or, (that we may ſtick only to what is ſenlible,) The Reaſon which 


Man conſults is infinite, ſince it cannot be exhauſted,and it has always ſomething to anſwer to what- 


ever we demand, 

But if it be true, that the Reaſon whereof all Men participate be univerſal, and infinite - if it 
be true that it is immutable and neceſſary ; it is certain, that it differs not from that of God himſelf. 
For none but the univerſal and infinite Being contains in himſelf univerſal and infinite Reaſon, All 
Creatures are particular Beings ; wherefore Univerſal Reaſon is not created. No Creatures are in- 
finite : Univerſal Reaſon therefore is no Creature. But the Reaſon we conſult is not only Univer- 
ſal and Infinite, but alſo neceſſary and independant,and we conceive it in one ſence more independant 
than God himſelf. For God cannot but a& by this Reaſon ; on which he in one ſence depends ; 
and which he muſt needs conſult and follow. But God conſutts only himſelf: He depends on no- 
thing. This Reaſon therefore is not diſtin& from him; but is coeternal and conſubſtantial with 
him. We ſee clearly that God cannot puniſh an innocent Creature: that he cannot ſabje& minds 
to Bodies, and that he's oblig'd to follow Order. We ſee therefore the Rule, Order and Reaſon 
of God ; for what other Wiſdom than that of God can we ſee,when we fear not to affirm,that God 
is oblig'd to follow it ? 

But after all, can we conceive any Wiſdom which is not the Wiſdom of God ? Does Solomon, 
who ſpeaks ſo well of Wiſdom, diſtinguiſh it into two ſorts ? Does not he teach us that which is 
Coeternal with God, that by which he has eſtabliſh'd the Order we ſec in his Works, is the ſame 
which preſides over all Minds ;- and which LZegri/lators conſult to make Juſt and Reaſonable Laws. 
We need only read the Erghtb Chapter of Proverbs, to be perſwaded of this Truth, 1 know that the 
Holy Scripture ſpeaks of a certain Wiſdom, which it names the Wiſdom of the Age, the Wiſdom of 
Men ; but then it ſpeaks only according to appearance, or ordinary Opinion : For me learn in o- 
ther places, that that Wiſdom is Folly, and Abomination , not only before God, but before all 
Men that conſult Reaſon. 

Certainly, if Eternal Laws and Truths depended on God, and were eſtabliſh'd by a free will of 
the Creator : in a word, if the Reaſon we conſult were not neceſſary and independant : it ſeems evi- 
dent to me, that we mult bid farewel to all true Science ; and that we might err in affirming that 
the Arithmetick and Geometrie of the Chineſe is the ſame as ours. For indeed if it were not abſolute- 
ly neccſlary that 2 times 4 ſhould be 8, or the three Angles of a Triangle equal to two right ones ; 
what proof could we have that theſe ſorts of Truth were not like thoſe which are receiv?d , butin 
ſomeUniverſitics,and which continue but a certain Seaſon ? Do we clearly conceive that God cannot 
deſiſt to will what he will'd with a will abſolutely free and indifferent ? or ratherdo we clearly con- 
ceive it impoſſible for God to have wild certain things, for a determinate time, or place, for ſome 
particular Perſons, or certain kinds of Beings ; ſuppoſing him, as ſome will have him, intirely free 
and indifferent in that Will; For my own part, 1 cannot conceive any Neceſſity in Indiffer , nor 
reconcile two ſooppolite things together, 

But let it be ſuppos'd, that itcan be clearly perceiv'd, that God by a Will intirely indifferent, 
has eſtabliſh'd for all times, and for all places, Laws and Truths Eternal ; and that at preſent they 
areimmutable becauſe of that Decree, But where do they ſec this Decree ? Has God created any 
Being repreſentative of it ? Will they ſay it is a Modification of their Soul 2 They ſee clearly 
that Decree ; for they have lcarn'd that Immutability is aſcertain'd to Eternal Truths and Laws : But 
where 1s it that they ſee it ? Certainly if they ſee it not in God, they ſee it not at all, For that 


Decrce 
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Decree can be no where but in God, nor can it be ſeen but where he is. The Philoſophers cannot 
thea be certain of any thing, unleſs they conſult God, and are anſwer'd by him. 'Tis in vaia for 
them to exclaim : and they mult either yield or hold their Peace. | 

But after all, .that Decree is an ungrounded Imagination. When we think on Order and Eter- 
nal Laws and Truths, we do not naturally enquire the Cauſe ; for they have none. We do not 
Clearly ſee the neceſſity of this Decree, nor do we think immediately upon it : On the contrary we 

ceive evidently by a ſimple view, that the nature of numbers, and intelligible Ideas is immuta- 

le, neceſſary, and independent. We ſee clearly that it is abſolutely neceſſary for 2 times 4 to be 

8, and that the ſquare of the Diagonal of a ſquare is double to that ſquare. If we doubt of the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of theſe Truths, 'tis becauſe we turn our back upon their Light, reaſon upon a falſe 
Principle , and ſearch for their nature, their [mmutability ; and independance out of themſelves. 
Thus the Decree for the Immutability of theſe Truths is a fittion of the mind, which ſuppoſing it 
ſees not what it ſees in the Wiſdom of God ; and knowing him to be the cauſe of all things, thinks 
it ſelf oblig'd to imagine a Decree to aſcertain immutability to theſe Truths, which it cannot 
chooſe but acknowledge to be immutable. But this Suppoſition is falſe, and we ought to beware of 
it, *Tis only in the :ſdom of God, that we ſee Eternal, tmmutable, and neceſſary Truths : nor can 
we ſee any where elſe the AQrder which God himſelf isoblig'd to follow, as I have ſaid before : The 
mind is made for thar Wiſdom, and in one ſence it can ſee nothing elſe. For if it can ſee the Crea- 
tures, "tisberauſe He whom ir ices, though in a very imperfect manner, during this life, compre- 
hends them ail in the immenſity of his Being, in an intelligible manner, and proportionate to the 
mind, as | have ſhown in another place. 

If we had not ia our ſelves the Idea of Infinite, and if we ſaw not all things by the natural union 
of our mind wirh univerſal, and infinite Reaſon, ir ſeems evident, that we could not have liberty 
to think on all things : For the mind cannot deſzre to conlider things except it has ſome Idea of 
them, and it is not in its Power to think actually on any thing but what it may deſire to think on. 


And fo we hall caſhier Man of his Liberty of thinking on All, if weTeparate his mind from him 


who comprehends all. Again: fince we can love nothing but what we ſee, if God ſhould only 
give us particular Ideas, it is manifeſt he would ſo determine all the Motions of our Will, that it 
would be neceſſary for us to I ove only particular Beings. For in brief, if we had not the Idea of 
infinite, we could not love it: and if thoſe who poſitively affirm they have no Idea of God , ſpeak 
as they think, I ſcruple not to affirm they have never loy'd God, -for nothing ſeems certainer to me, 
than that nothing can be the Object of our Love, which is not of our conception. 

Laſtly, If Orger, and Eternal Laws were not immutable, by the neceſſity of their nature, the 
cleareſt and ſtrongeſt proofs of Religion would, I queſtionnot, be deſtroy'd in their Principle, as 
well as Liberty, and the moſt certain Sciences, For it is evident, that the Chriſtian Reltgion 
which propoſes JESUS CHRIST asa Mediator, and Reſtorer, ſuppoſes the Corruption of 
nature, by original Sin. But what proof can we have of this Corruption 2 The fleſh wars, you 
will ſay, againſt the Spirit, has brought it into ſubjeftion, and tyrannizes over it. This I grant. 
But this, ſays a Libertine, 1s no Diſorder. This is as it pleagd God ; who ordain'd it ſo ; who is 
the Maſter of his own decrees ; and who conſtitutes what Order he thinks fit amongſt his Creatures. 
How ſhall it be prov*d that 'tis a Diſorder for Minds to be ſubjeQted to Badies, unleſs we have a 
clear Idea of Order, and neceſſity, and know, that God himſelf is oblig'd to tollow it, by a ne- 
ceſſary Love which he bears to himſelf ? But farther, ſuppoſing that Order depends on a free De- 
cree of God, we mult ſtill have recourſe to him to be inform'd oz it : God mult nevertheleſs be con- 
ſulted, notwithſtanding the averſion which ſome of the Learned have, to apply to him; and this 
truth muſt ſtill be granted, that we have need of God ts be inſtructed. But that ſuppas'd free De- 
erce which is the cauſe of Order, is a meer fifion of mind for the Reaſons I have given. 

If it be not a neceſſary Order that Man ſhovld be made for his Author, and that his will ſhould 
be conformable to Order, or to the eſſential and neceſſary will of God : If it be not true that 
Adions are good or ill, becauſe agreeable or repugnant to an immutable and neceſſary Order, and that 
this ſame order requires that the Good ſhould be rewarded, and the Evil puniſh'd: Laſt of all, if 
all Men have not naturally a clear Idea of Order, even of ſuch an one as God himſelf cannot will the 
contrary to what ig preſcribes, (ſince God cannot will Diſorder) certainly I can ſee nothing but 
Univerſal Confuſion, For what is there to be blam'd in the moſt infamous and unjuſt actions of the 
Heathens, to whom God has given no Laws ? What will be the reaſon that will dare to judge them, 


if there be no ſupream reaſon that condemns them ? 


There is a Poet who ſays, *tis impoſſible to diſtinguiſh Juſtice from Injuſtice : and a Philoſopher on nature 
that will have it an inGrmity, to bluſh or be aſham'd for infamous ations. Theſe and the like Pa- We. juſto 
radoxes are often allerted in the heat of Imagination, and in the tranſport of the Paſſions. But how 5, 
can we condemn theſe Opinions, if there be not an Univerſal and Neceſſary Order, Rule, or Reaſon, 7 ucretius, 


which is alſopreſent to/thoſe who can retire into themſelves ? We fear not on ſeveral occaſions to Diogenes, 


jadge others, and alio our ſelves : but by what Authority ſhould we do it, if the inward Reaſon 
that judges, when we ſeem to pronounce Sentence againſt others and our ſelves , be not 


ſupream, and common to all men ? 

But if this Reaſon were nor preſent to thoſe who retreat into their own Brealt ; and if the Hea- 
thens too, had not naturally ſome union with the order we ſpeak gf ; upon the icore of what Sin 
or Diſobedience could they be reckon'd culpable , and by what Juſtice could God puniſh them ? 


This I ſay, upon a Prophet's teaching me that God is willing to * make Men the Arbiters betwixt , ,,,,, 
0 Inbabitams of [erulalem, judge berwixt me end my m_ Ia. 5+. 3 
im 
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him and his People, provided they determine by the immutable, and neceſſary order of Juſtics: 
Nero kill'd his Mother, it is true : But in what has he done amiſs ? He follow'd the natural Motion 
of his Hatred : God gave him noPrecept to the contrary : the Laws of the Jews were not made 
for him. You'll ſay perhaps that ſuch actions are reſtrain'd by the Natural Law, and that was 
known to him : But w hat proof can you have of it ? For my own part I agree to it; becavſe indeed this 
is an irreſiſtible Proof for an Immutable, and Neceſſary Order ; and for the Knowledge which e- 
very Mind has of it, and that ſo much more clear, as it is more united to Univerial Reaſon, and 
leſs ſenſible to the impreſſion of the Senſes and Paſſions ; In a word, as it is more reaſonable. But 
*tis requiſite that 1 explain as clearly as poſſibly I can, the ſenſe | have about Vatural, or Divine 
Order and Law. For thedifficulty that is found to embrace my Opinion, procceds, it may be, from 
the want of a diſtin& conception of my meaning, VEE ade 3 6 on 

'Tis certain that God comprehends in himſelf, after an intelligible manner, the Perfe:945 of all 
the Beings he has created, or can create ; and that by theſe intelligible PerfedFions, he knows the 
Eſſence of all things, as by his own ills he knows their Exijtence, Which perfcQions are like- 
wite the immediate Obje& of the Mind of Man, for the Reaſons | have given. Therefore the in- 
telligible Ideas, or the PerfeQions which are in God, which repreſent to us what is external tohim, 
are abſolutely neceſſary and immutable. But Truths are nothing, but relations of Equality, or. Inequa- 
lity, that are found between theſe Intelligible Beings, fince it is only true that 2 times 2 are 4, or 
that 2 times 2 are not. 5, becauſe there is a Relation of £ quality between 2 times 2and 4, and of In- 
equality between 2 times 2 and 5. Therefore Truths areas immutable, and neceſlary as Ideas, It 
has ever been a truth, that 2 times 2 are 4, and tis impoſſible it ſhould ever be falſe : which is vi- 
ſible, without any Neceſſity, that God, as ſupream Legiſlator, ſhould have eltabliſh'd theſe Truths, 
ſo, as is ſaid by M. des Cartes, in his Anſwer to the ſix ObjeQions. 

We eaſily comprehend then what is Truth, but Men find ſome difficulty to conceive what is this 
immutable, and neceſſary Order : what is this Natural, and Divine Law which God neceſſarily 
wills, and which the Righteous likewiſe will. For a Man's Rrghteouſneſs conliſts in his Loving Or- 
der, and in his conforming his Will in all things to it : as that which makes a Simmer in his diſkking 
Order in ſome things, and willing that it ſhould conform to his Deftires. Yet methinks theſe things 
are not ſo myſterious, as is imagin'd ; and | am perſwaded all the dificulty that is found in theme 
proceeds from the trouble the mind is at to aſpire to abſtract, and Metaphylical Thovghts, Here 
then is in part what are my Thoughts of Order. 

"Tis evident that the perfe&tions which are in God repreſentative of created, or poſlible Beings, 
are not all Equal : That thoſe for Example which repreſent Bodies, are leſs noble, than others 
that repreſent Spirits ; and that even in thoſe which repreſent only Bodies, or Spirits, there are 
degrees of perfettion, greater and leſſer ad infinirum. This is clearly, and eaſily conceiv'd, though 
it be hard to reoncile the /amplicity of the Divine Eſſence, with that wariety of Intelligible Ideas, 
included in his Wiſdom, For *tis evident, that if all the /deas of God were equal, he could ſee no 
difference between his Works ; ſince he cannot ſee his Creatures, ſave in that which is in himſelf, 
repreſenting them: And if the Idea of a Watch which ſhows the Hour, with all the different Mo- 
tions of the Planets, were no perfe&er than that of another, which only points to the hour, or 
than that of a Circle and a Square, a Watch would be no-perfecter than a Circle. For we can judge 
of the Perfection of Works, only by the Perfetion of the Ideas we have of them : and if there 
was no more underſtanding, or ſign of Wiſdom, in a Watch, than a Circle, it would be as eafie 
to conceive the moſt complicated Machines, as a Square, or a Circle, 

If then it be true, that God is the Univerſal Being, who includes in Himſelf all Beings, in an 
intelligible manner, and that all theſe intelligible Beings which have in God a neceſſary Exiſtence, 
are not equally perfe&; *tis evident , there will be between theman Immutable and Neceſſa- 
ry Order, and that as there are Eternal and neceſſary Truths, becauſe there are Relations of Magni- 
tude between intelligible Beings, there mult likewiſe be an rmmutable and neceſ)ary Order, by reaſon 
of the Relations of PerfeQtion, that are between theſe Beings. Tis therefore an Immutable Order, 
that Spirits ſhould be nobler than BoGies, as it is a neceſſary Truth, that 2 times 2 ſhould be 4, or 
that 2 times 2 ſhould not be5. 

But hitherto immutable Order ſeems rather a Speculative Truth, than a neceſſary Law ; For if 
Order be conſider'd but as we have juſt now done; we fee, for Example, that it is True, that 
Minas are more noble than Bodies : but we do not ſee that this Truth 1s at the fame time an Order, 
which has the force of a Law, and that there is an Obligation of preferring Minds before Bo- 
dies. It muſt then be conſider'd, that Ged loves himſelf, by a neceſſary Love ; and therefore has 
a greater degree of love for that which in him repreſents, or includes a greater degree of perfeCti- 
on,than for that which includes a leſs. So that if we will ſuppoſe an Intell:gibleMimd to be athouſand 
times perfecter, than an Intelligible Body, the love wherewith God loves H/mſelf, mult neceſſarily be 
a thouſand times greater for the former, than for the latter. For the Love of God is neceſſarily 
proportion'd to the Order which is between the intelligible Beings, that he includes. Infomuch 
that the Order which is purely Speculative, has the force of a Law in reſpect of God himſelf, ſup- 
poling, asis certain, that God loves himſelt Veceſſarily. And God cannot love Intelligible Bodies, 
more than Intell;gtble e/mads, though he may love created Bodies better than created Minds, as I 
ſhall ſhow by and by. 

Now that immutable Order, which has the force of a Law in regard of God himſelf, has viſibly 
the force of a Law in reference to us. For this Order we know, and our natural love comports 
with it, when we retire into our ſelves, and our Senſes and Paſſions leave us to our Liberty ; wo 

word, 


. 
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word, when our Self-love dots not corrupt our Natural, Being weare made for God,and that 'tis im- 
5oflible for us to be quite ſeparate from him, we diſcern in him this Order, and we are naturally 
Invited to Joveit. For 'tis His Light which enlightens us, and his Love which animates us, though 
our Senſes and Paſſions obſcure this Light, and determine againſt Order, the Impreſſion we receive 
to love according to it. But in ſpite of Concupiſcence which conceals this Order, and hingers us 
from following it, it is ſtill an eſ[ntial, and indiſpenſable Law to vs ; and not only to us, bur to all 


created [ntilligences, and even to the Damn'd. For | do not believe they are ſo utterly eſtrang'd 
from God, as not to have a faint Idea of Order ; as not to find ſtill ſome beauty in ic; and even 
to be ready to conform to it in ſome particular Inſtances, which are not prejudicial to Self-Love. 

Corruption of Heart conſiſts in Oppoſition to Order, Therefore Malice or Corruption of Will, being 
not equal, even among the Damn'd, it 1s plain they are not all equally oppolite to Order, and that 
they do not hate it in all cafes, unleſs in conſequence of their Hatred to Gud For as no one can 
hate Good coniider*d barely as ſuch, ſo no one can hate Order, but when it ſeems to thwart his 
Inclinations. But though it ſeem contrary to our Inclinations, it nevertheleſs retains the force of a 
Law, which Condemns, and alfo puniſhes us, by a Worm that never dies. - 

Now then we ſec what Order is, and how it has the ſtrength of a Law, by that neceſſary Love 
which God has for himſelf, We conceive how this Law comes to be general for all, Minds, God 
not excepted, and why it is neceſſary, and abſolutely indiſpenſible, Laſtly, we conceive, or we 
may eaſily conceive in general, that it is the Principle of all Divine and Humane Laws, and that 
"tis according t» this Law that all Intelligences axe judg'd, and all Creaturcs diſpos'd in the re- 
ſpective rank that belongs to them. 

| acknowledge it is not ecalie to explain all this in particular, and | venture not to undertake it, 
For ſhould | go to ſhow the Connexion particular Laws have with the general, and account tor the 
agreement which certain manners of acting have to Order, | ſhould be forc'd to engage in Difficul- 
ries, that it may be 1 could not reſolve, and which would lead me out of ſight of my ſubjc. 

Neverthele!s if it be conlider'd that God neither has, ner can have any other Law, than his own 
Wiſdom, and the neceſſary Love he has for it, we ſhall eaſily judge, that ail Divine Laws muſt de- 
pend on it : And it it be obſerv'd that he has made the World with reference only to that Wiſdom, 
and Love, lince he atts only for Himſelf ; we ſhall not doubt but all naturai Laws muſt t-nd to the 
Preſervation, and Pertection of this World, according to indiſpenſable Order, and by their de- 
pendance on neceſſary Love. For the Wiſdom and 1/:ll of God regulates all things. 

There is no need | ſhould explain at preſent, this Principle more at large : what [. have already 
ſaid being ſufficieat to infer this Conſequence, That in the firſt inſtitution of Nature it was Impoſ- 
ſible for And to be ſubjefted to Bodies. For lince God cannot att without Knowledge and agaifſt 
his Wi, he has made the World by his W:ſdom, and by the motion of his Love : He has made all 
things by his Son, and in his Holy Spirit, as we are taught in Scripture. Now in the Wiſdom of 
God, Minds are perfe&er than Bodies, and by the neceſſary Love God has for himſelf, he prefers 
what is more perte& to; what is leſs ſo. Therefore it is not poſſible that Minds ſhould be ſubject to 
Bodies in the Fit inſtitution of Nature. Otherwiſe it muſt be ſaid, that God in creating the 
World, has not follow'd the Rules of his Erernal Wiſdom, nor the Motions of his natural and ne- 
ceſſary Love : which not only is inconceivable, but involves a manifeſt contradiction. 

True it is that at preſent the created Mind is debas'd below a material and ſenſible Body, but 
that's becauſe Order conſidered as a neceſlary Law, will have it fo, *Tis becauſe God loving him- 
ſelf by a necellary Love, which is always his Inviolable Law, cannot love Spirits that are repugnant 
to him, nor conſequently prefer them to Rodres, in Which.there is nothing evil, nor in the hatred 
of God. For God loves not Sinners in themſelves. Nor would they ſubliſt in the Univerſe but 
through JESUS CHRIST. God neither preſerves them, nor loves them, but that they may 
ceaſe.ro he Sinners, through the Grace of CHRIST JESUS: or that, if they remain eter- 


might remain touchiag what I fiid elfewhere abovt Original Sin, or the general Corruption of 
Nature. ; . 

Tis, if I miſtake not, a very uſeful reflection to conſider that the Mind has but two ways of 
knowing Objeas. , By Ligl4t and by Senſation. It fees them by Light, when it has a clear idea of 
them, and when by conſulring that Idea it can difcover all the properties whereof they are capa- 
ble. It ſees things Hy Seaſition, when it. finds not 1n it felt their clear Idea t9 conſult it 5 and fo 
cannot clearly diſcover their properties ; but only know them by a contuy'd Senfirion without Light 
and Evidence. * Tis by Light and a clear Idea the mind fees the E//-ac:5 of things, Nambers and 
Extenſion : *Tis by a confus'd Idea, or Senſation, that it judges of the Exiſtence of Creatures, and 
knows its own. | | 

What the Mind perceives by Light, or by a clear Idea, it perceives in a moſt perfet manner : 
moreover, it ſees clearly thar all che Obſcurity, or Imperfection of its Knowledge proceeds from 
its own \Weakneſ: and Limitation, or from want of Application, and not from the Imperfeftion 
of the Idea it perceives. * But what the mind perceives by Senſation 1s never clearly known : not for 
want of any Application on part of the Mind, (for we always are very applicative to what we feel,) 
but by the d-tectiveneſs of the Idea, which is extreamly obſcure and confus'd. 

Hence we may conclude that it is in God, or in an immutable nature, that we ſee all that we 
know by Light,or a clear Idea ; not only becauſe we diſcover byLight,only numbers Extenſion, and 


the Eilences of Beings, which depend not on a free AQ of God, as l have already faid ; bur alſo 
Mm becauſe 


See the 
Fifth Dia- 
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nally Sinners, they may be eternally condemned, by immutable and necellary Order, and by the Chriſcian 


Judgment of our L O R Þ, by vertue of whom they ſubliſt for the Glory of the Divine Juſtice : Converſa- 
for without Him they would be annihilated, This 1 ſay by the way, to clear ſome difficulties thar tions. 
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becauſe we know theſe things in a very perfe&t manner, and we ſhould even know them in an infi- 
nitely perfect manner, if our thinking Capacity were infinite, ſince nothing is wanting to the Idea 
that repreſents them. We ought likewiſe to conclude, that we ſee inour ſelves whatever we know 
by Senſation, However, this is not, as if we could produce in our ſelves any new modification, or 
that the ſenſations, or modifications of our Soul could repreſent the Objedts, on occaſion whereof 
God excites them in us : But only that our Senſations which are not diſtinguiſhed from our ſelves, 
and conſequently cannot repreſent any thing diſtin& from vs, may nevertheleſs repreſent the exi- 
ſtence.of Beings, or cauſe us to judge that they exiſt. For God railing Senſations in us upon the 
preſence of Obje&s, by an a&ion that has nothing ſenſible, we fancy we receive from the Object 
not only the Idea which repreſents its eſſence, but alſo the Senſation which makes us judge of its 
exiſtence : For there is alwaysa pure Idea, and a confuſed Senſation in the Knowledge we have of 
things 2s aQtually exiſting, if we except that of God, and of our own Soul. | except the Exiſtence 
of God. For this we know by a pure Idea, and without Senſation, ſince it depends not on _ 
cauſe, and is included in the Idea of a neceſſary Being, as the Equality of Diameters is includ 
in the Idea of a Circle. And 1 except the Exiſtence of our Soul ; becauſe we are inwardly conſcious 
that we Think, Will, and Feel : and have no clear Idea of our Soul, as I have ſufficiently explainy 
cd in the ſeventh Chapter of the ſecond Part of the third Book, and elſewhere. 

Theſe are ſome of the Reaſons which we have to add to thoſe already given, to prove that all our 
Light is deriv'd to us from God, and that the immediate and dire& Obje&t of our clear and evi- 
dent notices is an immutable, and neceſſary Nature : Some Objeftions are uſually made againſt this 
Opinion ; which I ſhall now endeavour to ſolve, | 


Againſt what has been ſaid, that ngne but Go4 enlightens us, and that we ſee all 


things in him. 
OBJECTION I. 


!1 R Soul thinks becauſe it is her Nature. God in creating her gave her the faculty of think- 

7 ing: and ſheneeds nothing more. But if any thing elſe is wanting, let us ſtick to what Ex- 

perience teaches us of our ſenſes, which is, that they are the manifeſt cauies of our Ideas. *Tis an 
ilFway of Philoſophizing to argue againſt Experience, 


ANSWER. 


I cannot but admire that the Carteſian Gentlemen, who with ſo much reaſon reje& and ſcorn the 
general Terms of Nature and faculty ſhould ſo willingly employ them on this occaſion. They cr 
out againſt a Man that ſhall ſay the Fire burns by its nature , and converts certain Bodies into Gla 
by a natural Faculty : And yer ſome of them fear not to ſay that the Humane Mind produces the 
Ideas of all things in it ſelf by its nature, and becauſe it has a thinking faculty, Bur be it ſpoken 
without offence, theſe words are no more lignificative in their Mouths, than in the Peripatcticks. 

I know very well that the Soul is capable of thinking. But I know likewiſe that extenſion is capa- 
ble of Figures : The Soul is capable of MU] as matter is of Afotion. But as it is falſe that matter 
though capable of figure, and motion, has in it ſelf a force, faculty, or nature by which it can 
move it ſelf, and give it ſelf now a round figure, and anon a ſquare one ; ſo though rhe Soul be 
:aturally, and eſſentially capable of Knowledge, and Will, it 15 falſe that ſhe has Faculties where- 
by ſhe can produce in her [deas, or motion towards good. There is a great difference between be = 
ing Moveable, and ſelf moving. Matter is by its nature moveable, and capable of Figures; nor 
can it ſubliſt without a figure. But it neither moves it ſelf, nor ſhapes it ſelf, nor has it any facul- 
ty todoit. The Mind is of its natvre capable of motion, and Ideas I acknowledge. But it nei- 
ther moves, nor enlightens its ſelf. But *tis God that does all in Minds, as well as in Bodies. 

Can we ſay thai God effefts the changes that happen in matter, and that he cauſes not thoſe 
which occur in the Mind ? Is this to give to God the things that are his, to leave theſe latter ſort of 
Beings to their own management ? ls he not equally Lord of all things ? Is he not the Creator 
Preſet ver, and true mover of Minds as well as Bodies ? Certainly he makes all, both Subſtances, 
Accidents, Beings, and Modes of Being. For in ſhort, he knows all : But he knows nothing but 
what he does. We therefore ſtreighten him in his Knowledge, if we limit him in bis Action. 

But if it muſt be ſaid thatCreatures have ſuch faculties as are commonly conceived,and that natural 
Bodics have a Nature which is the Principle of their Motion and Reſt, as ſays Ariſtotie and his Follow- 
ers: This indeed overthrows all my Ideas ; but yet 1 will rather agree to it, than ſay the Mind 
cnlightens it ſelf, Men may ſay that theSoul has the force of moving diverſly the Limbs of herBody 
and of communicating to them Senſe and Life: They may ſay, if they pleaſe, that it is ſhe that 


- Rives heat to the Blood, motion to the Spirits! and. to the reſt of her Body, its Bulk, Situation and 


Figure : Only let them not ſay that the Mind givts Light and Afotion to it ſelf. If God works not 
all, let us allow him at leaſt co do what is Nobleſt and Perfetteſt in the World. And if Creatures 


do any thing, ler them mzove Bodies, and range and poſture them as they think fit : But let them 
never att upon Minds. 


We will lay (if that will ſerve) that Bodies move each other, after they have been mov'd them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves, or rather will fit down ignorant of the different Diſpoſitions of matter as not concerning 
us : But let not our Minds be ignorant whence proceeds the Light thatenlightens them : Let them 
know from what hand they receive all that can make them more happy, or more perfe&, let them 
acknowledge their dependence in its whole extent, and know, that w er they aQuually have, 
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God gives them every moment ; for as ſays a great Father vpon another Subje&, *Tis avery criminal xft 
Pride to uſe the gifts of God, as our own innate Perfe(tions. Afore all let us take heed of fnginke FL mg 
that the Senſes inſtrut Reaſon, that the Body enlightens the Mind, "that the Soul receiveof the Bo- 7*<awm 
dy what it wants it ſelf. We had better believe our ſelves independent, than to believe we truly ty 9/53 
. on Bodies. *Tis much better to be our own Maſters, than to ſegk for Maſters a- ranquim 


mong inferior Creatures. 


But we had much better ſubmit our ſelves ro Eternal Truth, which a{- inzaris. 


fares vsin the Goſpel, that none elſe is our Inſtructor ; than to believe the Teſtimony of our Senſes, 5. Bern. de 


or of ſome Men, who/preſume to talk to us as our Teachers. Experience (whatever may be ſaid.) 
does not countenance prejudices. For our Senſes, no leſs than our Teachers after the Fleſh, are 
only occaſional cauſes of the Inſtruction which Eternal Wiſd»m infuſes into our moſt inward Reaſon. 
But becauſe this Wiſdom enlightens us by an inſenſible Operation, we imagine it is our Eyes, or the 
words of thoſe that verberate the Air againſt our Ears, who produce this Light, or pronounce 
that intelligible Voice which inſtre&ts us. And for this Reaſon, as | have ſaid in another place, our 
L O R D thought itnot enough to inſtruft us in an intellible manner by his Divinity ; unleſs he 
condeſcended alſo toinform us in a ſenſible way by his Humanity, thereby teaching us that he is e- 
very way our Maſter, ' And hecauſe we cannot eaſily retire into our ſelves, to conſult him, in Qua- 
lity of eternal Truth, immutable Order, intelligible Light, he has rendred Truth ſenſible by his Words, 
Order Amiabie by his Exaniple, Light Viſible by a Body which breaks the force ot its Luſtre ; and af- 
ter all we are ſti!] ſo ungrateful, unjuſt, ſtupid and inſenſible, as to reſpe& as our Maſters, and that 
againſt his expreſs prohibitioa, not only other Men, but it may be the moſt inſenſible and vileſt 


Bodies. 
OBJECTION UI. 


Since the Soul is more perfett than Bodies, how comes it that ſhe cannot include in her that 
which repreſents them? Wyiy may not the Idea of extenſion be one of her Modifications ; *tis 
true there is noac but God who atts in her, and modifies her? But why muſt ſhe ſee Bodies in 
God if ſhe can ſee them in her own Subſtance, ſhe is not material, it's confeſs'd. Bnt God, though 
a pure Spirit, ſees Bodies in himſelf; why then may not the Soul though Spiritual ſee Bodies by 


conſidering ber ſelf ? 
ANSWER. 


Do not we ſee that there is this difference between God and the Humane Soul, that God is Being 
without reſtriction, Univerſal, Infinite Being, and the Soul is a ſort of particular Being ? [ *Tis 4 
property of infinite to be at the ſame time one, and yet all things ;, compos'd as we may ſay of infinite per- 
fehions, and yet ſo ſrmple that every perfedion be poſſeſſes, includes all the other without any real diſtmii- 
on ; for as every Divine perfettion is infinite, it conſtitutes the wbole Divine Eſſence ;, But the Soul /ance a 
limited Being cannot bave extenſion in ber without becoming material. } God includes in himſelt Bo- 
dies in an intelligible manner. He ſees their Eſſences or Ideas, in his Wiſdom ; and their Exi- 
ſtence in his Love, or in his Wills. This muſt neceſſarily be faid, ſince God has made Bodies ; 
and he knew what he made before any thing was created, But the Soul cannot ſee in her ſelf what 
ſhe does not contain : Nor can ſhe fee clearly what ſhe does contain, but only has a confus'd Senſa- 
- tion of it. Iexplain my ſelf. | 

The Soul does not include Intelligible extenſion, as one of her modes of Being : Becavſe this ex- 
tenſion is not any mode of Being but a true Being. We can conceive that Extenſion ſeparately from 
any thing elſe, bur we cannot conceive any modes of Being without perceiving the Subject, or Be- 
ing whereof they are the modes. We | 3 00wets this extenſion without thinking on our mind, and 
we cannot conceive itito he any modification of our mind. This extenſion when circumſcrib'd 
makes ſome figure, but the Limits of the mind cannot be figured. This extenſion having parts 
may be divided, at leaſt in one ſence, but we ſee nothing ji the Soul that is diviſible. This exten- 
fion therefore that we ſee is no mode of the minds Exiſtence, and therefore the mind cannot fee ir 
within it ſelf. How can we ſee it in one ſpecies of Being all ſorts of Beings? In one particular and 
finite Being, a Triangle in general, andinfinite Triangles ? For in fine, the Soul perceives a Tri- 
angle, or a Circle in general, though it be a ContradiQtion for the Soul to have a modification in 

eneral, 
Semodificatiba of a particular Being can be general, : 

Surely we may affirm what we clearly conceive. But we clearly conceive that theExtenſidn which 
we ſee is ſomething diſtin from our ſelves, therefore we may affirm, that this extenlign 15 not a 
modification of our Being, and that 'tis ſomething aQually diſtin& from us. For we muſt obſerve, 
that the Sun for inſtance that we fee is not that welook upon. The Sun and all we fee in the ma- 
terial World is not viſible of it ſelf, as I have formerly prov'd. The Soul' can only ſee the Sun to 
which ſhe is immediately united. But we have a char Perception, and a diſtind Senſation, that the 
Sun is ſomething different from us. Therefore we ſpeak againſt our Light, and againſt our Conſcz- 
ence, when we ſay the Soul ſees all ſurrounding Bodies in her own modifications. So” 

Pleaſure, Pain, Savour, Heat, Colour, all our Senſations, and Paſſions, are the modifications of 


our Soul, But though they be ſo, do we clearly know them ? Can we compare Heat with _— 
or 


A 


The Senſations of Colour which the Soul aſcribes to figures make them particular, becauſe * 


diligeado 
Deo. 


This is 
omitted in 
ſome Edi- 
tions, 


"- * 
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Odor with Colour ? Can we diſcover what Relation there is between Red and Green ? Or even be- 
tween Green and Green 2 ?Tis not ſo with figures, we compare them with one another, we find 
out exactly their Proportions: We know preciſely that the diagonal of a Square, multiplied 
into it ſelf, makes a Square, that's double to the former, what Analogy is there between theſe in- 
telligible Figures, which are moſt clear Ideas, with the modifications of our Soul, which are only 
confus'd Senſations ? And why muſt it be pretended, that intelligible Figures cannot be perceived 
by the $onl, unleſs they be her modifications, ſince the Soul knows notany of her modifications by 
a clear 1dea, but only by Conſcience or internal Senſe ? As | have elſewhere prov'd, and ſhal] prove 
again in the next liJuſtration. It we could not ſec the figures of Bodies, except in our {clves,they 
would be on the contrary unintelligible to us : For we do not know our ſelves, but are darkneſs to 
our ſelves ; and we mult caſt our Eye outward if we would behold our ſelves! And we ſhall never 
know what we are till we ſhall contemplate our ſelves in him who is our Light, and in whom all 
things become Light. For no where but in God materia! Beings are perfectly intelligible ; but out 
of him the molt Spiritual Subſtances are utterly inviſib!e: The [dea of Extenſion, which we ſee in 
God, is moſt clear. But though we ſee not in God the [dea of our Soul, we are very conſcious that 
we exiſt, and are ſenſible of what we aftvally bave. But 'tis impoſſible to dilcover what we are, or 
any cf the modifications we are capable of. 


OBJECTION Ill. 


In Ged there is nothing moveable ; 1n him there is nothing Figures. It there be a Sun 1n the In- 
tel.igible World, that Sun is always cqual to it ſelf ; whereas the/vitible Sun appears bigger when 


- near the Horizon, than when remote trom it, therefore it is not the lntelligtble Sun we .ſce. The 


caſe is the ſame in-reſpett of other Creatures. Therefore we ſee not in God the Works of God. 
” » J 
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To give an Anſwer to all this we need only conſider, that God includes within himſelf, an infi- 
nite intelligible Extenſion ; For God knows Extenſion, in as much as he has mace it, and he can 
know it no otherwiſe than in himſelf. Therefore as the mind may perceive part ot that intelligi- 
bl- Extenſion, which God includes, it is certain it may perceive in God all Figures ; for all finite In- 
telligible Extenſion is neceſſarily an mteſligible Figure, ſince Figure is nothing but the termination of 
Extenſion. Moreover that Figure of intelligible and general Extenſion becomes tenlible, and parti- 
cular, by Colour, or ſome other ſenſible Quality, which the Soul aſcrives to it ; for the Soul almoſt 
?Iways bcſtows her own Senſation upon a lively and affeting 1dea, Thus there 1s no necellity, that 
there ſhould be in God ſen/iVle Bodies, or Figures in Intelligible Extenlion , in orGer tu our lecing 
them in God, or that God may ſee them himſelf, though he conſiders nothing but himſclt, 

" So likewiſe if it be conceived that a Figure of intelligible Extenſion , made fenlible by Colonr, 
ſhould be taken, ſucceſſively, trom the different Parts of that fame infinite Extenſion ; or if it be 
conceiv'd that a Figure of Intellizible Extenſion may turn vpon its Center, or ſucceſſively approach 
another, we perceive the motion of a /ex/zble or Intelligible Fipure, though there be no motion 1n 
intelligible Extenſion. For God ſees not the motion of Bodies in his Subſtance, or in the ldea he 
has of them in bimfelf. But only by the knowledge he has of his own Iills relating ro them. He 
{ces their Exiſtence only bv that way, becauſe his Will only gives Being to all things. The Wills of 
Ged chanyre nothing, in his Subſtance : nor do they move it : Pethaps Intcliizible Extenſion is im 
move.ble all manner of ways, even rmtelligibly, But though we fee only this intelligible Extenſion, 
immoveable or otherwiſe, it ſeems moveable to us, bccauſe of the Seriiation of Ccicur, or the con- 
fuicd Image remaining after the Senſation, which we ſucceſſively annex to the ſeveral parts of In- 
telligible Extenſion, that frrniſhes vs with an Idea, when we ſee or imagine the motion of . any 
Body. 

From what | have ſaid, we may underſtand why we ſee the Jntelligitle Stn, fometimes greater 
and fometimcs lefs, thengh it be always the ſame with reſpect ro God, For all that is requir'd to 
this, 1s but to ſec, one while, a preater part of Intelligible Exteniton, and anoticr while a leſs, 
and to bave a lively Senſation of Light, to beſtow upon that part of Frteniton, Now as all the 


p, 


Parts of Intelligible Extenſion ate all of the ſame nature, they inav all invilicrontly reprcient any 
Body whatever. 

It muſt not be imagin'd that the Intelligible World has any inth; relation 1s the material and ſen- 
ile, that there muſt be for inſtance an Intelligible Sun, an mtel}i ble Horte, and an intelligible 


Tree deſtin'd to repreſent to us the Syn, an Horſe ard a Tice ; and that all thote wao ice the Sun 
neceſſarily ſee this pretended intelligible Sun. All intelligible Exteation may be conceived Circu- 
lar, or to have an intelligible Figure of an Horſe, or a 1ree, and to may ſerve to repreſent the 
Sun, an Horſe and Tree, and conſequently be a Sun, a Horſe and a Tree in the intelligible World, 
aad likewiſe to become a ſenſible and viſible Sun, Horſe, and Tree, it the Soul has any Senſation 
occaton by Bodics to aftix to theſe Idens. F 

Therefore when I ſaid that we faw different Bodies by the knowledge we have of the Perfcitions 
of God which repreſent them : 1 did nor mean preciſcly that there were certain particular Ideas in 
God to repretent cach Body in particular ; and that we ſaw tech 4 particular Idea, in feeing ſuch a 
particular Body, For it is certain we could not fee this Body ſometimes great, and fometimes tmall, 
one 
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one while ronnd, and another while ſquare, if we ſaw it by a particular Idea, that was always the 
ſame. But I ſay we ſee all things in God, by the application God makes of intelligible Extenſion to 
our mind, in a thouſand different ways, and that thus intelligible Extenſion includes ia it all the 
PerfeRions, or rather differences, of Bodies ; becauſe of the different Senſations, the Soul beſtows 
upon the Ideas which ſhe receives occaſionally from them, I have diſcours'd after another manner ; 
but it ſhould be concluded, that was only to make ſome of my proofs more forcible and ſenſible ; 
and it ſhould not be gather'd from what | have here aid, that the foundation of thoſe. proofs is 
m_ I could give the reaſons of the different ways wherein I explain my ſelf, if I thought ir ne- 
ary. 
'I Cars not to dive deeper into this Subje& for fear of ſpeaking things either too Abſtrat, or 
Uncommon: Or, if that ſecm better, for fear of hazarding to _—_ things which 1 neither know, 
nor am capable: of diſcovering : Oaly let me produce thoſe paſſages of Scripture which ſcem con- 
trary to what | have now eſtabliſh'd, which I ſhall endeavour to Explain. 


OBJECTION. 


St. Fobn in his Goſpel , and in the firſt of his Epiſtles, ſays, No man bath ſeen God at any time © Ch. 1. 18. 
The only begotten Son who 1s in the boſom of tbe father he bath declar'd him, Ch. 4. 12. 


ANSWER. 


I anſwer, that 'tis not properly to ſee God, to ſee the Creatures in him. *Tis not to ſee his e(- 
ſence to ſee the eſſences of Creat..res in his Subſtance; as it is not to ſee a Mirrour, to view only 
the Objects it repreſents. . 

Not but that we might {ay with St, Paul, St. Auſtin, St. Gregory, and many other Fathers of the Cor. 13. 
Church, that we ſee God in this Life, though in a very imperfe& Manner. The Words cf St. Gre- 
gory in his Morals upon Job, are theſe. A luce incorruptibils caligo nos noſtre corruptionis obſcurat ;, L.31.c.20 
& videri aliquatenus poteſt & tamen wvideri lux ipſa ſicuti eſt non poteſt, quam longe [it indicat. þ 
mens non cerneret nec qui1 longe eſſe videret.Si autem perfete jam cerneret, profefFo banc quaſi per caliginem 
nou videret. Igitur quia nec omnino cernitur, nec rurſum omnino non cernitur, rede dictum eſt, quia a longe 
Deus videtur. Though St. Gregory in explaining this paſſage of Fob,Oculi ejus a longe proſpiciunt ſays, 
that in this Life we only ſee God a far of: This isnot as if God were not moſt preſent to us ; bat 
that the Clouds of our Concupiſcence conceal him from us. Caligo nos noſtre corruptionis objcurat. 
For in other places, he with St. Auſtin compares the light of God, which is God himſelf, to the 
Light of the Sun which ſurrounds us, and which we ſee not becauſe we are blind, or ſhut our Eyes 
when dazled with its Luſtre. [In Sole oculos clauſos tenemus, _ 

St. Auſtin goes farther yet than his faithful Diſciple St. Gregory. For though he confeſſes that we 
know God but in a very imperfe&t manner at preſent, yet he affirms, in ſeveral places, that God Propingui- 
is better. known to us, than thoſe things we fancy we know beſt. He that bas _ all things, (lays /. on qu 
he) is nearer us , than bis Creatures; For in him we bave Life , and Motion and Being, Moſt of a 9 
Created Beings are not proportionate to our Mind, becauſe they are corporeal, and of a ſort Th ſÞ'd fats ſunt. 
' from it. And lower : The Inquirers into the ſecrets of Nature, are juſtly condemn'd in the Book Wiſ- In illo e- 
dom ;, for if they have been able to penetrate what is moſt ſecret and unrevead to Men, with how much nim vivi- 
greater eaſe might they bave diſcover'd the Author and Sovereign of the Univerſe ,, The Foundations of the 3 mo- 
Earth are bid from our Eyes : But be that laid the Foundations is preſent to our Minds, And for this + oa - 
Reaſon that Holy Father believes, that he that has Charity knows God better than he knows his forum av. 
Brother. Ecce (ſays he.) jam poteſt Notiorem Deum babere quam Fratrem. Plane Notiorem, quia preſen- tem plerag, 
tiorem : Notiorem quid interiorem : Notiorem quia certiorem, I bring not any other proofs of St. '*"**s /un; 
Auſtin's Opinion : Thoſe who deſire them, may find all ſorts in that learn'd Colle&ion Ambroſius , "ent 


Vitor has made of them, in the ſecond Volume of his Chriſtian Philoſophy. ejrager 
dinem ſui generis, Re: culp intur in libro ſapientia inquiſitores bujus ſeculi, Si enim tantum, ingquit , potuerunt valere ut poſſenc 
zſtimare ſzculum , quomodo 2jus Dominum , non facilius invenerunt * Ignota enim ſunt fundamenta ocults noſtris , ©& qui fundavit 
terram propinquat mentibus noſrris, De Gen. ad litt. 1, 5. ch. 16, De Trinitate, lib. $. ch. 8. 


But to return to the paſſage of St. Foby, No man has ſeen God at any time | believe the deſign of 
the Evangeliſt, in affirming no Man has ſeen God, is to ſtate the difference between the Old and 
New Teſtament. Between JESUS CHRIST and the Patriarchs and Prophets, of whom it is 
written, that they have ſeen God, For Moſes, Jacob, Iſaiab, and others, ſaw God only with cor- 
poreal Eyes, and under an unknown Form : They have not ſeen him in himſelf, Deum nemo vidit 
wnquam ;, But the only Son, who is in the Bofom of the Father , has inſtructed us in what He has 
ſeen. Unigenitus qui eſt in ſinu Patris : Ipſe enarravit. 


OBJECTION. 


St. Paul writing to Timothy, ſays, that God inhabits inacceſſible Light which no man bath ſeen, nor 1 Tim. 16, 
tan ſee if the Light of God cannot be approach'd to, we cannot ſee all things in it. 16; 
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ANSWER. 


St. Paul cannot be contrary to St. John who aſſures us, that JESUS CHRIST is the true 
Light that lightens all Men who come into the World. For the mind of Man, which many of 
the * Fathers call Illuminated, or Enlightned Light. Lumen Iluminatum, is Enlightned only with 
* St. Crill the Light of Eternal Wiſdom, which the Fathers therefore call Illuminating Light, Lumen Illuminans. 
| Frpomn # David adviſes to approach to God, and to be enlightned by him ; Accedite ad cum & ilumninamini. 
the was But how can we be enlightned by it, if we cannot ſee the Light by which we are to be enlightned ? 
of St. Fobs, Therefore when St. Paul ſays, that Light is inacceſſible, he means to -| Carnal Man who cannot re- 
Erar Inx tire into himſelf to contemplate it.: Or if he ſpeaks of all Men, 'tis becauſe there are none but are 
vera, diſturb'd from the pertect Contemplation of Truth, becauſe our Body inceſſantly troubles the at- 


St. Aug. mn 
"IPs. T8. tenſion of our mind. 


upon dt. Fohn, St. Greg. C. 27, npon 23 of Fob. + Jnacceſſibilem dixit;, ſed omni komini bumana ſapiemi : Scriptura quippe ſacra omnet 
earnaltum ſeFatores bumanitatis nomine notare ſolet, St. Greg. in cap. 29, Fob, 


OBJECTION. 


God anſwering Aoſes when he deſired to ſee him, ſays, Thou canſt not ſee my Face ; for there ſhall 
no man jee Me and live. | 


ANSWER. 


It is evident that the literal ſence of this Paſſage is not contrary to what Il have ſaid hitherto, 
For I do not ſuppoſe it poſſible to ſee God in this life, as Moſes delired to ſee Him, However, [ 
Anſwer, that we muſt die to ſee God : For the Soul unites herſelf tro Truth proportionably as ſhe 
quits her union with the Body : Which is a Truth that cannot be ſufficiently conſiderd. Thoſe 
who follow the Motions of their paſſions; thoſe whoſe Imagination is defil d, with the enjoyment 

_ __ of Pleaſures; Thoſe who have ſtrengthned the Union, and Correſpondence of their Mind with 
Nettker # their Body : In a word, thoſe who live cannot ſee God : For they cannot retire into themſelves to 
wy _ af conſulr the Truth. Happy therefore are they who have a pure Heart, a diſengag'd Spirit, a clear 
the living, Imagination, who have no dependance on the World, and hardly any on the Body, In a word, 
Tob28, happy are the Dead, for they ſhall ſee God. Wiſdom has publiſh'd it openly upon the Mountain ; 
13+ and \Viſdom whiſpers it ſecretly to thoſe who conſult Her by retiting into themſelves, 

Thoſe who are conſtantly quickning in them the Concupiſcence of Pride, who are indefatigably 
forming a thouſand Ambitious deſigns, who unite, and even enflave their Soul, not only to the Bo- 
dy, but all ſurrounding Objetts : In a word, thoſe who Live not only the Life of the Body, but alſo 
that of the World, cannot ſee God : For WISDOM inhabits the moſt retired and inward Rea» 
ſon, whilſt they perpetually expand themſelves abroad, 

But ſuch as conſtantly deaden the Aftivity of their Senſes, who faithfully preſerve the Purity of 
their Imagination, who couragiouſly reſiſt the Motions of their Paſſions; In a word, that break all 
thoſe Bonds whereby others continue enchain'd to theBody,and ſenſible grandeur ; may diſcover in- 
finite Truths, and ſee that Wiſdom which is bid from the Fyes of all Living. They after a ſort do 
ceaſe to live when they retire into themſelves: They relinquiſh the Body when they draw near to 
Truth. For the mind of Man ebtains that Site and Poſition between God and Bodies, that ic can 
never quit the one but it muſt q <a rvitr the other. Ir cannot draw towards God but it muſt re- 
move from Bodies, nor purſue Bodies but it muſt recede from God : But becauſe we cannot give 
an abſolute Farewell to the Body, till Death makes the ſeparation, I confeſs it impoſſible, till then, 
to be perfe(tly united to God. We may at preſent, as ſays St. Paul, ſee God confuſedly as in a 

Op "ne , Glaſs, but we cannot ſee him face to face. Non videbit me homo @ vivet. Yet we may ſee him in 
re part, that is, imperfeAly and confuſedly. 
darkly, bat then face to face, Now Ilnow in part, &C, 1 Cor. 13. 2, 


It muſt not be imagin'd, that life is equal in all Men living, or that it conſiſts in an indivi/ible 

int. The Dominion of the Body over the Mind, which withſtands our uniting ovr ſelves with 

God by the Knowledgeof Truth, is ſuſceptible of more and leſs, The Soul is not equally in all 

Men united by Senſations to the Body, which ſhe animates, nor by Paſſhons to thoſe, her Inclinati- 

ons carry herto:; And there are ſome who ſo mortifie the Concupiſcence of Pleaſure, and of Pride 

within them , that they ſcarce retain any Commerce with their Body, or the World ; and ſoare as 

it were Dead : St. Paul is a great inſtance hereof, who chaſtis'd his Body , and broughr it to ſub- 

jection ; who was ſo humbled, and deſtroy'd, that he thought no longer on the World, nor the 

World on him : For the World was dead, and crucified to him, as he was dead and crucified in 

the World. And on this account it was, ſays St. Gregory, that he was ſo ſenſible to Truth, and ſo 

prepar'd to receive thoſe Divine Lights whichare included in his Epiſtles; which however all glo- 

SEA rious and ſplendid, make no impreſſion ſave on thoſe who mortife their Senſes and Paſſions by his 
21 Man Example. For as he ſays himſelf, the carnal and ſenſible Man cannot comprehend Spiritual things : 


receiverh not the things of th: Spirit of God, for they are fooliſhneſs umo kim. 1 Cor.c. 2. 14. Ad Moyſen dicitur, non videbit me bomo & 
viver, ac fi aperte diceretur : Nullus unquam Deum ſpiritualizer videt qui mundo carnaliter vivit, St. Greg. upon the 28. of 
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my Worldly addreſs the taſt of the Age, to fineneſs of Wit , the Nicety, the Livelineſs, the 
ty of Imagination, whereby we live to the World, and the World to vs, infuſe inte our 
Mind an incredible ſtupidity and a ſad infenfibility toall thoſe Truths which cannot / be perfectly 
conceiv'd, unleſs in the filence and calm of the Senſes and Paſſions. TS 12d of 
We muſt therefore deire that Death which unites us to God, or at leaſt the image of that Death, 
| Chat js, the Myſterious Sleep in which all 6ur External Senſes being lock'd up, we may hear the 
Voice of internal Truth, which is never audible bot in the filence of the Night, when Darkneſs in- 
volves ſenſible Objects, and when the World is as it were dead to us. Thus it is, fays St. Gregory 
that the Spouſe beard tbe Voice of ber beloved in ber ſleep, when ſhe ſaid, I ſleep, but my heart wakes ; 
Outwardly I ſlumber but my beart watches within : For bawing no life nor ſenſe with reference to External 
Objeds. | become extreamly ſenſible to the Voice of inward Truth, which accoſts me, in my mmoſt reaſon. 
Hanc eſt ſponſa mm canticis canticorum ſponſi vocem quaſs per ſomnium audierat, que dicebat ," Ego 
dormio, & cor meum vigilat. Act diceret, dum exteriores ſenſus ab bujus vite ſollicitudinibus ſopro 
vacante mente, V1vacius imterna copnoſco. Foris dormio, ſed intus cor vigilat : quia dam exteriora 
non ſentio, interiors ſolerter apprebendo. Bene ergo Eliu ait quod per ſomnium loquitur Deus. St. Gregory's 
Morals upon the 33. Ch. of Job. 
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Where I prove, 


T hat we have no clear Idea of the Nature, or Modifications of our Soul. 


Have often ſaid, and think ſufficiently prov'd in the third Book, of the preceding Treatiſe, 

[| that we have no clear /dea, but only the Conſcience, or inward Sen/ation of our Soul; and that 
therefore we have a much more imperfet knowledge thereof than«we have of -Extenfion. Anſwer 
Which to me ſeem'd fo evident, that I did not think it neceſſary to prove it more at the fit 

' But the Authority of M. des Cartes,who poſlitively ſays, That the nature of the Mind is better known 9s» ya 

that of any otber thing, has ſo prepoſleſs'd ſome of his Diſciples, that what 1 have faid upon that = - ot 

Subje&, ſerves only to make them think me a weak Perſon unable to reach to, and faſt ab- Medicati- 

ſtrated Truths, which have nothing in them to welcome and retain the attention of their Con- on to- 

templators. wards the 
I confeſs, 1 am extreamly Feeble, Senſible, and Heavy, and my Mind depends on my Body more ©2* 

ways than I can expreſs, 1 know it : I feelit: and I nally labour to increaſe this knowledge 1 

have of my ſelf. For though we cannot help onr being miſerable; we ought at leaſt to have the 

knowledge, and the ſenſeof it, we ought at leaſt, to . humbled , upon the ſight of our inward 

Miſerics, and to acknowledge the need we have of being deliver'd from this Body of Death which 

throws trouble and confuſion into all the faculties of our Soul. : 

But yet the Queſtion before us is ſo well proportion'd to the Mind, that I can ſee no need” of any 

great Application to reſolve ir, and for that reaſon 1did not infiſt upon it. ' For 1 think it may þe 

affirm'd, that moſt Mens ignorance about the Soul, as of its diſtinQtion from the Body, of its Spiri- 

tuality, Immortality, of its other properties, is ſufficiently demonſtrative, that we have no clear 

and diſtin& Idea of it. 7 

- It may be ſaid that we have a clear Idea of Body, becauſe we need but coaſult the Idea that re- 

preſents it, to diſcover what Modifications it is capable of, We plainly ſee, that it may be either 

round or ſquare, in Re(t or Motion, We eaſily conceive, that a ſquare may - be divided into two 

Triangles, two Parallelograms, or two Trapezia, We never are at a ſtand what to anſwer tothe 

demand, whether this or that be implied or denied in Extenſion, becauſe the Idea of Extenſion be- 

ing clear, we may ealily, and by a bare perception, diſcover what it includes, and what it ex- 

cludes. | 

But it does not appear to me that we have any ſuch Idea of our Mind, as can diſcover when we 

conſult it, the Modifications it will admit. Had we never felt either Pleaſare or Pain, we could not 

tell whether our Soul were ſuſceptible of either. 1f a Man had never eaten a Melon, felt Smart, or 

ſcen Red or Blue, he might have conſulted long enovgh this pretended Idea of his Sout , before he 

could diſtindtly diſcover whether it was capable or nor , of ſuch Senſations ar Modifications. I ſay 


farther, that though a Man attually feel Pain, or ſees Colour, he cannot diſcover by a ſimple view, 
whether 


s 
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whether theſe Qualities belong to the Soul. He'll imagine that Pain is in the Body, which otcaſ.. 

him to ſuffer it, and that Colour is diftus'd upon the ſurface of Objets, though it be clearly 

d, that theſe Objets are diſtinguiſh'd from the Soul. Fg ©: 

- To be fatisfied whether or no ſenſible Qualities are Modes of the Mind's exiſtence, this pretend- 
ed [dea of the Sonl is'never conſulted. On the contrary, the Carte/zans themſelves conſult the Idea 
of Extenſion,and reaſon in this manner : Heat, Pain, Colour, cannot 'be Modifications of Exten/jon 2 
For this is capable but of different figures and Motions. Now there are but two kinds of Beings, 
Bodizs and Mmds, Therefore Heat, Pain and Colour, and all other ſenſible Qualities, are the 
Furniture of the Mind. 

. Whilſt they are oblig'd to conſult their Idea of Extenſion, to diſcover whether ſenſible Qualities 
are Modifications of their Sovl ; | is it not evident they have no clear Idea of it ? For otherwiſe 
would they ever bethink themſelves of ſo indire& a Condut , When a Philoſopher would know 
whether Rotundity belongs 10 Extenſion, does he enquire into the Idea of the Soul, or any other 
beſides that of Extenſion ? Does he not ſee clearly in the ſame Idea of Exteniion, that Rotundity js 
a Modification of it ? And wovld it not be extravagance in him to argue thus to be inſtructed ? 
There are only two forts of Beings, Mands and Bodies : Roundneſs is not a Modification of a Mind ; 
therefore it is a Modification of a Body. 

We diſcover then by a bare perception without Argumentation, and by the meer Application of 
the Mind to the Idea of Extenſion, that Roundneſs and every other Figure is a Modification belong- 
ing to Body, and that Pleaſure, Pain, Heat, and all other ſenſible Qualities, are not Modificati-. 
ons of it. There can be no Queſtion propos'd about what does, or does not appertain to Extenſi- 
on, but may be eaſily, readily, and boldly anſwer'd by the ſole conſideration of the Idea that re- 
preſents it. All Men are agreed , in their notion, and beliefe upon this Point. For thoſe who 
will have Matter capable of Thought, do not imagine this Facvlty is to be attributed to it becauſe of 
Extenſion, being perſwaded that Exten/zon conſider'd, preciſely as fuch, cannot Think, 

But Men are not ſo well agreed abuut what they are to think of the Soul, and her Modifications : 
for ſome there are, who fancy, that Pain, and Heat , or at leaſt that Clouy does not belong to her, 
And a Man would be langht at among ſome Carte/zans, that ſhould affirm, the Soul grows aftually 
Blue, Ked, Yellow, and that ſhe is dyed with all the Colours of the Rain-Bow, when ſhe contem- 
plates it. There are many who doubt, and more that don't believe, that the Sou] becomes formally 
ſtinking upon the ſmell of carrion ; and that the taſt of Sugar,Pepper, andSalt,are pry ns belong- 
ing to her. Where then is the clear Idea of the Soul that the Carte/1ans may conſult it, and may all 
agree about the ſubje& where Colours, Sayours, Odours, ought to enter, 

Bur though the Carte/zans were agreed upon theſe difficulties, yer we were not toconclude from 
their agreement, that we have a clear Idea of the Soul : For if they agreeat laſt that "tis ſhe whicf 
Is actually Green, or Red, when a Man ſees theſe Colours, yet this conld not be concluded with- 
ont a long train of Reaſonings ; they could not ſee it by a limple view, nor ever diſcover it by con- 
ſulting the pretended Idea of the Soul, but rather by conſulting that of the Body. They could not 
be certain, that ſenlible Qualities belong'd to the Sou], were it not becauſe they did not belong to 
Extenſion, whereof they have a clear Idea. Norcould they ever convince of it ſuch as, having lit- 
tle thought, are incapable of complicated Perceptions, or Reaſonings ; or rather ſuch as cannot 
dwell upon the conſideration of the clear Idea of Body,and who are apt to confound all things: And 
{o there would be always , Clowns, Women, Children, and it may be ſome Scholars, and Doors 
who would doubt of it. But Women, and Children, Learned and Unlearned, the moſt Intelli- 
gent and moſt ſtupid Perſons, eaſily conceive, by their Idea of Extenſion, that it is ſuſceptible of 
all ſorts of Figures; they clearly comprehend that Extenſion is not capable of Pain, Savour, Odour, 
or any other Senſation, when they but faithfully and attentively conſider the Idea only that repre- 
ſents it : For there is no ſenſible Quality included init's repreſentative Idea. 

'Tis true, they may doubt whether Body is, or is not _— of admitting ſome Senſation, or 
ſenſible Quality : But then they underſtand by Body ſome other thing than Extenſion, and have no 
clear Idea of Body taken in this ſenſe. But when des Cartes, or the Carte/zans, whom | am con- 
cern'd with, maintain that the Soul is better known than Body, they mean only by Body, bare Ex- 
tenſion. Which makes me admire how they can hold, that the nature of the Soul is clearer known 
than that of the Body, ſince the Idea of Body, or Extenſion,is ſo manifeſt, that all the World's agreed 
about what it contains, and what it excludes, whilſt the Idea of the Soul is ſo confus'd, that the 
Carteſjans themſelves daily diſpute, whether the Modifications of Colour appertain to it. 

We know, (ſay theſe Philoſophers, with their Maſter des Cartes) the nature of a ſubſtance ſo much 
more diſtinly, as we know more of its Attributes, Now there 1s nothing whereof we know ſo many Attri- 
butes as of our Mind. Becauſe as many as we know in other things we may put to the mind's account from 
its knowing them ;, and therefore its Nature is better known than that of any other thing. 

But who is it that ſees not a great deal ofdifference between knowing by a clear Idea and know- 
ing by Conſcience, When I know that 2 times 2 are 4, [ know it very clearly ; but 1 know not 
clearly what within me tis that knows it. I feet it, I confeſs; I know 1t by conſciouſneſs, or inter- 
nal ſenſe : But I have noclear Idea of it as | have of Numbers, whoſe Relations I can diſtinly diſ- 
cover. I can reckon in my mind three properties, one of knowing that 2 times 2 are 4, ano- 
ther of knowing that 3 times 3 are 9, a third of knowing that 4 times 4 are 16. And theſe 
Properties,if you pleaſe, ſhall be different from one another,and ſo [ may count an infinite number of 
Properties belonging to me. But | deny that we can clearly know the nature of the things that we 


can reckon thus. 


It 
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It may be ſaid that we have a clear Idea of a Being, and that we know its Nature, when we carl 
compare it with others, which we likewiſe have a clear Idea of, or at leaſt when we can 
together the Modifications incidentto it, We have clear Ideas of Numbers, and of the of 
Extenſion, becauſe we can compare theſe things together. As 2 may be compar'd with 4, 4 with 16, 
and every number, with any other: So likewiſe a ſquare may be compar'd with a Triangle, a Circle 
with an Ellix/is, a Square and a Triangle wich every other Square and Triangle ; and thus a Man 
may clearly diſcover the relations theſe Figures, and theſe Numbers have to one another. 
But we cannot compare our Mind with other Beings, thereby to diſcover clearly their 
Relations ; nor can we compare the Modifications of the Mind together. - Can we clearly diſcover 
what Relation, or Proportion there is between Pleaſure and Pain, Heat and Colour ? Or to keep to 
Modifications of the ſame ſort ;, can we determine exaclly the Proportion between Green and Red, 
Yellow and Purple,or even b*rween Purple and Purple ? We ſee well enough that one is darker, or 
brighrer than the othcr. Bur we know net evidently how much, nor whit 1t is to be Darker or 
Brighter, We have then no clear Idea ctther of the Soul, or her Modifications ; and though 1 fee or 
have the ſenſe of Colours, Tafts, Smells ; yet 1 may fay as | have done, that | know them not by 
a clear Ie, lince 1 cannot clearly ditcover their Relations, 

'Tis true | can diſcover the exat propor tions betwen ſounds : That a Piops/om for inſtance is 
Double, that a Frfth is 3s 3to 2, and that a Fowth Sas 4 to 3 Burt I cannot know theſe proporti- 
ons by the ſenſation 1 Wave of them. If | know thar an Fighth ur Diopaſon 1s double, tis *'becauſe 1 
have leart'e, by Exper icace, that the fame ſtring tounds an Eighth, when having ſtricken it whole, 
I ſtrike it prelently ap 4in, dividing it into two equal parts, or becauſe 1 know the number of Pibra- 
tions is double in equi} time, or by fone ſuch way, and this becauſe the Trepidatrons of the air, the 
Vibrations of the ſtrings, and the Rring it ſelf are things which may be compared by clear !deas, and 
that we diſtinctly coi 41vs what relations there can be between a ſtrmg and it's parts, as likewiſe 
between the «clerity of ifterent Vibrations. But we cannot compare ſounds betwixt themſelves, or 
as they are {untyble Qualities, and Modifications of the Soul ; nor that way are their Proportions or 
Relations dilkoveralle, And though Mukictans diſtinguiſh very well the different concords, yet 
they do nor diſtinguiſh their proportions by clear Ideas. By the ear only they judge by a clear 
Idea, or otherwite than by ſenſation, Therefore Muſicians have no clear Idea of founds, as they 
are ſenlations or Modifications of the Soul : And conſequently we conceive not theSoul nor her Mo- 
dificitions by aclear 1dea, but only by Confcience or internal ſenſe. 

Moreover we know not wherein conlifſt thoſe diſpotitions of the Soul, which facilitate her to a&t 
and repreſent Objects to her ſelf, Nay we cannot conceive wherein ſuch Difpolitions might poſlibly 
conſiſt, | fav farther, that we cannot be potitively atlur'd by Reaſon, whether the meer Soul ſeparate 
from the Body, 01 confider'd- without relation to it, be capable of Habits or Memory. But how 
can we b 12qorant of theſe things,if the nature of the Soul be better known to us than of the Body. 
"Tis calily difcern'd wherein that readineſs conlitts, wherewith the animal Spirits flow into the 
Nerves, Which they have often us'd to glide into; atleaſt 'tis no trouble ro diſcover, that whilſt 
the condnirs of the Nerves are widened, and the Fibres recumbent after a particular manner, the 
Spirits may eally 11{11vate themſelves, But what is it we can conceive capable of augmenting the 
Souls Facility to aft or think. For my pert, I own, 1 cannot comprehendit: And in vain ſhould 1 
iaterrogate my {<It what theſe diſpoſitions are ; For | could give my ih anfwer, nor light up- 
on the marter, though Il have a molt tively ſente of that ealmeſ<, with which ſome Thoughts ariſe 
in me. And it | had no particular Reaſons to induce me to believe that [ really have ſach Diſpoſi- 
tions, though | know them not in me ; | ſhould judge there neither was ſpiritual Habit, nor Me- 
mory in my Soul. But in ſhorr, ſeeing there 1s doubt and ſcruple about it, we have an in- 
fallible Symptom, that Men are not fo enlightned as1s pretended. For Doubt can never be recon- 
cid to Evidence, and clear Ideas. | 

'Tis certain, that a Man of the greateſt Underſtanding, cannot evidently know whether he de- 
ſerves Hatred or Love, as ſpeaks the Wiſeman, My own conſcionſneſs of my ſelf cannot ſatisfy 
me herein. *6t. Paul ſays indeed, his Conſcience reproach'd him with nothing, yet for all that he 
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does not affirm he is juſtified ; On the contrary he allerts he is not thereby jultified, and that he / judge nr 


dares not judge himiclf, ſince he that judyes is the Lord. But having a clear Idea of Order, if we 
had another as clear of the Soul, from the inward feeling of onr ſelyes we ſhould evidently know 
whether ſac was conformable to Order. 


mine ouwn 
jelf. For 
- » I kno - 
We ſhould know whether we were Righteous or not, rent Uo 


- | . "0 : m 
and we could exattly diſcover all our interiour Diſpolitions to Good and Evil, whenever we were /elf, y:t if 


conſcious of them. 


Preſumption ; And there is great likelihood that St. Peter would not have ſaid to his Maſter whom n 


he was not long aftcr to deny, by cannot | follow thee now 5 [ will lay down my life fer thy ſake. 
Animam meam pro te ponam, 


. . . . . be 
For being inwardly conſcious of his own Strength and good Will, he judcerh me 


Bat if we could know our ſelves juſt as we are, we ſhould not be ſo ſubjeR to 4 = 


reby Ju- 
ified, but 
that 


might have ſeen with Evidence, whether he had Reſolution and Courage to conquer Death, or ra- *1b- 7ard 


ther the inſults of a filly Maid, and two or three Servants. 1 


[If the nature of the Sonl be more known than any other. If the Idea we have of her be as clear 


as that we have of the Body, I ask only how it comes to pals that thereare ſo many who confound 

her with it ? [s it poſſib!e to contound two clear Ideas intirely different ? Let us do juſtice to all 

Mankird : Thoſe who dillent from our Opinion are as rational as our ſelves, they have the ſame 

Ideas of things, and are partakers in the ſame Reaſon, 

{tinguiſh ? Do they uſcon other occaſions to yg things, whereof they have clear Ideas ? 
0 | 


Why then do they confound what we di- 
Do 
they 


4 
J 


C. E. 
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they ever confound two different numbers, or take a Square for a Circle ? And yet the Soul differs 
more from the Body, than one of theſe Figures from the other ; For they are two ſubſtances which 
' are in nothing alike, and are confounded notwithſtanding. Which muſt therefore proceed from 


ſome difficulty there is to diſcover their difference ; from its not being obſervable by a ſimple per- 
ception ; and from the Impoſlibility of concluding that one is not the other without Argument 
and Reaſoning, It muſt come from hence, v:z. That the Idea of Extenſion muſt be cautiouſly con- 
ſulted, and Extenſion diſcover'd to be no Mode of Exiſtence of a Body, but the Body it ſelf, as be- 
ing repreſenred a ſubliſting Thing, and as the Principle and Foundation of whatever we conceive 
clearly in Bodies ; And that ſo the Modes of which Body is capable, having no Proportion of ſen- 
ſible Qualities ; the ſubject of theſe Qualities, or rather the Being of which they are Modes mult 
needs be different from Body : For ſuch like argumentation is requiſite to prevent our confounding 
the Soul with the Body. But if we had a clear Idea of the Soul, as we have of Body, certainly we 
need not take theſe round-about ways to diſtinguiſh her from ir. Since it would be diſcoverable 
by a ſimple view, and with as great eaſe as we ſee a Circle is not a Square. F 

i I inſiſt not longer upon proving that we know not. the Soul nor her Modifications by clear Ideas. 
Survey our ſelves on what ſide ſoever we will ; this ſufficiently appears: And I bad not added this 
to what | have ſaid in the Search after Truth, it ſomECarteſians had not found fault with it. If this 
will not ſatisfy them, I ſhall expect they will make me ſenſible of this clear Idea, which 1 am not a- 
ble to find in my felt, do whatever I can to diſcover it. 
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Of looſe and general terms which ſignify nothing, How they are diſtinguiſh'd 


e from (0)4 he rs. 


of things who explain them by Logical Terms, and General Ideas we need but conſider ; that 

whatever exiſts is reduc'd to Reing, or Modes of Being ; whatever Term ſignifies neither of 

theſe ſignifies nothing, and every Term that ſignifies not one or other of them diſtinaly, and 
in particular, ſignifies nothing diſtinct. This to me ſeems moſt clear and evident, but what is e- 
vident in it ſelf, is not ſo to all the World, Words are the current Coin , wherewith Men pa 
themſelves, and others. All Terms that are inoffenſive to the Ear, have free Paſsport amo 
them. And Truth comes fo rarely into the Commerce of the World, that thoſe who ſpeak it, or 
hear it, have commonly no regard for it. The gift of Speech js the greateſt of Talents ; the lan- 
guage of Imagination is the ſureſt of means ; and a Memory charg'd with incomprehenſible Terms 
will always make a ſplendid appearance, whatever the Carte/1ans may ſay of it. 

When Men ſhall have no addiction but to Truth, they will be Cautious of what they ſay, they 
will carefully examine their own meaning, rejeting with ſcorn ſenſeleſs and inſignificant Terms, 
and cloſely adhering to clear Ideas. But when will the time come that Men ſhall love Truth on- 
ly ? We may ſay, when they ſhall depend no longer on their Body, when they ſhall have no ne- 
ceſlary 1214tion to ſenſible Objects, when they ſhall not any more corrupt one another, but faichful- 
ly conſult their Maſter who inſtructs them in the receſſes of their Reaſon. But this will never 
happe i whilſt we hve on Earth, 

However all Men are not equally indifterent for Truth. If there are ſome who ſpeak without 
Reflecrion, and hear withour diſtinftion, and have no attention but to what aftects them : there 
are others who induſtriouſly labour to inform themſelves, 'and to convince others of the Truth. 
And to theſe chictly I addreſs my ſelf, for at their Inſtance. | entied on making theſe Re- 
marks. | 

I ſay then that whatever is, whether it actually exiſts or not, and conſequently whatever is intel- 
ligible 1s either a Being, or a Mode of Being. By Being | mean ſomething of an abfolute Nature 
or that may be conceiv'd alone, as unrelated to any other thing. By Mode of Being | underſtand 
ſomething relative, or that cannot be conceiv'd alone. Now there are two kinds of Modes of Be- 
ing. The one conliſts in the R-lation of the Partsof any W hole, to any Part of the ſame whole : 
The other inthe Relation of one thing to another which makes not anyPart of the ſame whole. The 
Roundneſ; of wax is a Mode of Being of the former ſort, as conſiſting in the Equality of DP 
whic 


=O 
F order to comprehend what I have faid in ſome Places ; how that they give not the reaſons 
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which have all the Superficial parts to the central, The Motion or ſituation of the war is a Mode of 

Being of the ſecond ſort : Which coalſiſts in the Relation the wax has to circumambient Bodies. 1 
ſpeak not of motion taken for the Moving Force ; for it is plain, that that force neither is nor can 
be a Mode of Bodies exiſting, for conceive them Modified how we will, we cannot conceive them as 
a moving Force, 

It being certain that whatever is intelligible, is either a Being, or a Mode of Being, it is as evi- 
dent that every Term that ſignifies not one or other of theſe, ſignifies nothing ; and that every 
Term that ſignifies not this or that particular Being, or Mode of Being, is obſcure and confus'd ; 
and conſequently we cannot conceive either what others ſay to us, or we to others, if we have no 
diſtin& [deas of Being, or of the Mode of Being, which reſpeCtively anſwer to the Terms they uſe, 
or we imploy our ſelves. 

Nevertheleſs | grant that we may, and even ſometimes muſt imploy thoſe words which do not 
directly raiſe diſtin IKers. He may, becavſe it is not always neceſſary to put the Definition in- 
ſtead of the Defin'd, and that abri4 7d Expreſſions are to good uſe imploy'd though confus'd in 
themſelves. And We muſt,” when we are oblig'd to ſpzak of things whereof we have no clear idea, 
and which we cannot conceive, but by our inward Senſation, as when we ſpcakx of the Soul, and 
her Modifications. Only'we muſt take care not to uſe obſcure and equivocal, when we have clear 
Terms ; or any which may excite falſe [deas in thoſe we ſpeak to. This will be better underſtood 
by an inſtance, | 

It is more perſpicuous to ſay, that God created the World by his 1:1, than to ſay he created ir 

by his Power. This laſt worg is a Logical Term, which excites no diſtint and particular Idea, 
bur affords Liberty to imagine that the Power of God is ſomething diſtintt from the efficacy of his 
Will. We ſpeak more clearly when we ſay God pardons Sinners, in JESUS CHRIST; 
than in abſolutely ſaying, he forgives them by his Clemency and Mercy : Theſe Terms are Equivo- 
cal ; and adminiſter occaſion to think that the Clemency of God, is, it may be contrary to his Ju- 
ſtice : That Sin may be left unpuniſh'd ; and that the ſatisfa&tion of Our LORD is not neceſſary, 
and the like. | | 

Theſe Terms of a Looſe and Indefinite ſenſeare often us'd when we ſpeak of the Divine PerfeQi- 
ons ; Which 1s not to be condemn'd, ſince Philoſophical accuracy is not at al! times neceſſary.But by a 
culpabledullneſs and negligence ſuch abuleis made of theſe generalExprefſions and ſo many falſe con- 
ſequences are drawn from them,that though all Men have the ſame Idea of God, and that they con- 
{iiderhim as a Being infinitely Perfect ; yet there was hardly any Imperfection but was attributed to 
him in [dolatrous times, and Mens diſcourſes of him were commonly unſeemly and unworthy: And 
all for want of carefully comparing the things they ſaid of him with the Idea that repreſents him, 
or rather with Himſelf. : : 

But chiefly in matter of natural Philoſophy, theſe rambling and general Terms are abus'd, which 
excite no diſtin Ideas either of Beings or their Modes. For example when we ſay that Bodies 
tend to their Center, that they fall by their Gravity, that they aſcend by their Levity, that they 
move by their Nature, that they ſucceſſively change their Forms, that they a& by their Yertues, 
Qualities, Faculties, &c, we uſe ſuch Terms as have no ſignification, and all theſe Propokitions are 
abſolutely falſe, in the ſenſe that moſt Philoſophers take them. There is no Center in the ſenſe that 


is commonly underſtood, .- Theſe Terms, Gravity, Form, Nature, and the like, excite no Idea ei- 
ther of a Being or a mode of Being. ' They are bs and inſignificative Terms, which Wiſe-Men 


avoid. The Knowledge of the unwiſe is as talk without ſenſe, ſays the Son of Strach. Theſe 
ons are good for www ras = to —_ the Ignorance of Pretenders to Learning, and to make 
the Ignorant and Libertines believe thgt God is not the True Cauſe of all things. : 
is methinks is certain , and eaſy to be conceiv'd : Yet moſt Men talk freely of all things, 
without caring to examine whether the Terms they employ have any clear and exaCt fignificatiag. 
And many Authors there are of huge and bulky Volumes, in which its harder than may be thought, 
to find any paſſage where they have underſtood what they have written. Therefore thoſe who 
are great Readers, and reſpe&ful Hearers of the rambling and general Diſcourſes af the falſly 
Learn'd, are in the darkeit Igaorance. And | ſee no way they have to get free of it, but by con- 
ſtantly making, and renewing their Reſolution, of believing no Man on his word, and before they 
have annex'd very diſtinct Ideas to the moſt common Terms which others uſe. For theſe Terms 
are not clear, as is commonly imagin'd ; and they ſeem ſo only from the common Uſe that is made 
of them : Becauſe Men fancy they well underſtand what they ſay or hear, when they have faid or 
beard the ſame an hundred times, though they have never examin'd it. 
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ILLUSIRAI1ION 


UPON EH E 
Conclufion of the Three Firit BO OK S. 
That Phyſicians and Caſuiſts are abſolutely neceſſary for us ; But that it is dan- 


gerous to conſult an1 follow them in many occaſions. 


Body in a perte&t State. He needed neither Phy/acian, nor Caſuiſt : He conſulted Inward 
Truth, as the lntallible Rule of his Duty ; and his Senſes were fo faithtul in thei: Reports, 
that they never decetv d him inthe uſe he ought to make of encompaſling Bodies , tor the - 
preſervation of his own. 7 
Bat ſince the Tranſgreſſion things are much chang'd, \Ve conſult our Paſſions much more than 
law or Truth Eternal ; and our Senles are fo diforder'd, that in following them we ſonictimes 
deſtroy our Health and Life. The Caſurft and Fhy/xcian are become ablolutely necetlary, A: d thoſe 
who pretend to be moſt dexterous at Selt-management upon al! occaſions, fall commonly into the 
groſſeſt Miſcarriages, which teach them a little too Jate, that they follow a Maiter that is not o- 
ver-wile. j 
Nevertheleſs 1 think I may ſay that Sin has not ſo diforder*d all the facultics of the Soul, bt 
that we may conſult our ſelves, in many inſtances, and that it of:en fortunes that we loſe the | ite 
of our Soul, or Body, by applying to Phy/acrans, ,unexpert in their Profeſſion, and unacquainted 
with the conſtitution of our Body, or to Caſwſts unskill'd in Religion and Morality, who picyce 
not tothe hottom of the conſcience, to diſcover the Engagements and Diſpolitions of thoſe who 
come to be reſolv'd. | 
When I have ſaid in the Concluſion of the Three firſt Books of The Search after Truth, has given 
occaſion to ſome Perſons, to imagine I pretended that in Order to preſerve lite and health, - we 
ought to follow our Senſes and Paſſions in all things ; and ghat to be gnided in our Duty it was 
needleſs toconſult other Men, ſince Eternal Wiſdom 15 our Veacher that tpeaks intelligibly to us in 
the receſlcs of our Reaſon. And though I never {aid nor thought that Phy/xctans. and Gaſuiſts were 
uſeleſs, ſome Perſons expedite at judging and concluding, are perſuaded it was my Opinion, be- * 
cauſe, it may be, it was theirs: And that they do not 1o much conlider Man as he is at preſent. as 
what he was before the Fail. Here then in a great part are my Thonghts upon the queſtion, i 
Man may be conlider'd in two States of Body, Health and Sickneſs. If he be confider'd in per- 
fe Health,it cannot 1 think be doubted but his ſenſes are much more uſeful to preſerve it, than the 
Reaſon and Experience ot the ableſt Phylicians. There's no-neced of adviling with the Doctor to 
know what Wcight a man may bear, whether W ood and Stones are to be eaten, whether he may 
throw himſcif from a Precipice. His ſenſes teaching him, in the readieſt and moſt undoubted man- 
ner, whit ought to be done in the Iike ordinary occaſions. Which is, one would think, ſufficient 
to juſtific what 1 have ſaid in the concluſion of the three firſt Books, , 
But that will not ſerve turn to juſtify my Thoughts, and even my Words in another place. viz. 
That our ſenſes acquit themſelves of their Duty ſo excellently well, and condutt us in that juſt and faithful 
manner to their End, that they ſeem to be 1njuriouſly charg'd with Corruptneſs and Ir: gularity. For I 
have always been perſwaded that the Jultneſs, Exactneſs and admirable Order which is found in our 
Senſations with reference to the preſervation of Lite, was no Conſequence of Sin, but the firſt In- 
ſtitution of Nature. 
'Tis objected that aÞpreſent this Order is diforder'd, and thut it we were Jed by our ſenſes, we 


EN Man before his Fall, was poſſeſs*d of all things neceſſary to preſerve his Mind and 
4 


ſhould not only cat Poiſon, but ſhould almoſt always receive in, mych more Nutoment than we 
could digeſt. 

But as to Poiſons | don't believe our ſenſes would ever invite us to cat then ; but that it ony 
Eyes ſhould by chance provoke us to taſt them, we ſhould not find in them a rc!tth that world in. 
duce us tc {wallow them, ſuppoling theſe Poiſons were in their Natural State. For there is great 
difference between Poiſons, as they are Naturally produc'd, and empoiſon'd Food ; between crude 
Pepper, and Pepper'd Meats. Our ſenles | grant invite us to eat Poiſon'd Victuils, But they do 


not incline us to eat Poiſons, or it may be, not ſo much as to tallc ther, provided theſe Poiſons 
remain in the capacity wherein God has produc'd them. For ovr tentes re2ch but t the Natural 
Order of things as conltituted by their Maker. 

[ grant 


| ' The Search after Truth: 
1 yu likewiſe that our ſenſes at preſent induce vs to eat certain Meats to exceſs and Turfeiting, 
but that's becauſe theſe Meats are not in their Natural State. We ſhould never perhaps overcharge 
our ſelves with W heat, if we ground it with Teeth, made for that parpens 3 But it is grou 
and ſifted , and kneaded, and baked ; Sophiſticated too ſometimes with Milk, with Butter, 2 
Sugar, it's eaten alſo with preſerves, and with Ragoos of ſeveral forts which provoke appetire. 
And ſowe need not wonder if our ſenſes incline us to exceſs, when Reaſon Experience lend 


both their aſſiſtance to impoſe on them. 

- 'Soit is in reſpe& of which.the ſenſes abhor when Raw and Full of. Blood, when beheld af- 
ter the Animal died of it ſelf. But Men have bethought themſelves to kill the Beaſts, to drain out 
the Blood, to concot the fleſh with Fire, to Seaſon, and Diſguiſe it, and after this accuſe their 
Senſes of Corruption and diſorder ; ſince they Imploy their Reaſon in preparing other ſorts of 
Diet than Nature ſuppliesto them, I muſt own there is need of the ſame Reaſon to Moderate their 
Appetite, in their Eating : And if the Cooks have found out the art of making vs eat Old Shooes 
in their High Seaſon'd Diſhes, it lies upon us to make as much uſe of our reaſon in miſtruſting theſe 
Adulterated meats which are not tuch as God has made them : For he has given us our ſenſes only 


with Relation to the Natural Order of things, 


It muſt farther be obſerv'd that our Imagination; and ſenſes are miſtruſtful and ſuſpicious- when 


we take unuſual Aliments. For if a Men never Eaten, nor ſeen Eaten a particular Fruit he met 
with, he would have ſome averſion and ſenſe of fear upon the taſting it : His Imagination and 
ſenſes would be naturally arreCt and attentive to the reliſh it afforded ; though never fo hungry he 
would eat but little the firſt time, and if this Fruit had any wn. « ow it would be = ro 
create in him ſome tread or abhorrence, Thus his Machine w be ſo diſpos'd as to decline it 
another time ; and the Odium which he had to it ſenſibly diſcovering it ſelf in his Looks, would 

event others from eating it. All this would be perform'd, or might be perform'd in him, whilſt 

eaſon had no ſhare in it : For I ſpeak not here of thoſe ſupplies which Reaſon, and Experience 
may adminiſter. Burt.ſeeing our Friends take corrupt nutriment; we do the ſame : For we live by 
Opinion ; and Example emboldens os. 

We examine not the effects theſe Aliments may produce in us, and we fear not to eat them to 
exceſs. But our ſenſes are not ſo greap abettors of the Intemperance as is beliey'd. *Tis ttue there 
poſſibly are in the World ſuch Fruits as that their TTaſts may impoſe on Perſons never ſo attentive to 
the Reports of their ſenſes : But this certainly is very rare : And we ought not to conclude from 
. theſe particular inſtances, -that our ſenſey are all cotrupt, and that they commonly deceive-ns, in 

things relating to the good of the Body. It may be, theſe Fruits deceive our Taſt, becauſe we have 
altered, and corrupted our Organ by the frequent uſe of unnatural Nouriſhment. For 'tis certain 
that the High Seaſon'd Diſhes, we feed upon, by their too Poignant, and penetrating Particles, 
burt the Fibres of the Tongve, and deprive it of-it's Niceneſs and Sagacity. The Example of thoſe 
who can find no reliſh except in Ragoos, proves my aſſertion ; . for if we find no favour in Corn, and 


in crude Fleſh, 'tis becauſe our Tongue is grown inſenſible to thoſe Particles, whoſe motions are 


Moderate. 

Bot though we ſuppoſe there are ſome Fruits whoſe ſavour is capable of deceiving the moſt curi- 
ous ſenſes, and which ſtill retain their Natural ion ; yet we ought not to believe this 
ceeded from Sin: But only that from the great ſimplicity of Natural Laws ,. { by vertue of which 
Gal of THR is fornjil dnd-profieiied) femmes | for ic to have ſubficienc Nicentfs and Sa- 

ity for all ſorts of Eatables. Beſides, thatdefedt of ſeriſe would not be remedileſs; becauſe when 

Mother bad an averſion to dangerous rave bg would communicate it to her Children, not 
only when unborn, but alſo when come into the World. For Children only Eat what is given 
them by their Mothers, and they Machinally, and by the Air of their Countenance infuſe into them 
an abhorrence for Fruits that are dangerous to be Eaten. So that God has made ſufficient Proviſion 
by our ſenſes for the preſervation of our Life, and can be better Order'd. For as Order 
requires, that the Laws of Union of our Soul and Body ſhould be moſt Simple ; they muſt be of a 
very General Nature : And God ought not to eſtabliſh patticiilar Laws for ſuch inſtancessand emer- 
, as moſt rarely happen, Reaſon on ſuch occaſions muſt Help out the Senſes : For Reaſon may 
employ'd in all things. But the ſenſes are determin'd to ſome Natural Judgments, which are 
the moſt advantageous Imaginable, as [ have prov'd in the firſt Book. Yet even theſe Judgments 
are ſometimes fallacious becauſe 'ris impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe without multiplying the moſt 
ſimple Laws of Union of the Body with the Soul. 

If we conlider Man as now he is, under a State of 9ickheſs, we rhuſt confeſs his ſenſes often de- 
ceive him, even in things that relate to the preſervation of his Life. For the Occonorny of his Ma- 
chine being diſturb'd in Proportion to it's diſturbance, irregular motions muſt unavoidably be ex- 
cited in his Brain. Nevertheleſs his ſenſes are not (o corrupted, as is Ordinarily believ'd: And 

reſervation of Life by the Laws of Union of the Soul and Body, 


God has ſo wiſely provided for the p 
that though theſe laws are extreamly ſimple, they often ſuffice to reſtore us to our Health ; and it is 
much the ſurer way to tollow them,than to employ ourReaſon,or certainPhyſicians that do not care- 


fully ſtudy the diſpoſition of their Patients. For as a wound cloſes and heals up of its ſelf when con- 
ſtantly cleans'd and lick'd, as is done by Animals when wounded : So Ordinary diſeaſes are ſpeedi- 
ly diſpers'd, when we let them alone, and exaQly obſerve that courſe of Lite, which theſe Diſeaſes, 


a5 it were by inſtin&t, and Senſation, put us upon. 
Wine, 


. 


Pp 
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Wine, for example; ſeems bitter to a Man in a Feaver, and likewiſe is prejudicial to him in t 
Condition : This ſame Man finds it agreeable to the Palate, when he is in Health, and then too is 
is Wholeſome for him. It ſometimes even happens that Wine is moſt uſeful to the: Sick that reliſh 
it, provided their taſt be notan effe&t of the Habit of drinking it, and that their deſire of it pro- 
#8 5 xn the preſent dif] tion of their Body : That it cannot be doubted but that we are to con» - 
ſult our ſenſes in Sickneſs for the way we are to take to the recovery of our Health. Here follows 
my Opinion about what we ought to do. ; 
'Tis requiſite that the diſtemper'd Perſon ſhould be extreamly attentive to thoſe ſecret deſires 
which ſometimes ariſe in him on occaſion of the aftual diſpoſition of his Body ; but above al}, take 
heed leſt theſe deſires ſhould be the conſequence of ſome preceding Habit. He muſt, to that intent, 
flacken, as 1 may ſay, the bent of Imagination, or , thinking on nothing that may determine it, 
obſerve to what he 1s inclin'd, and examine whether his preſent Inclination procceds from the 
afbual diſpoſition of his Body : Which done, he ought to follow it, but with moch caution and re- 
ſerve; it being extreamly difficult tobe aſſur'd whether theſe ſecret Inclinations are owing to the 
reſentState of Body ; and 'tis ſometimes good to have the advice of ſomeExperienc'd Perſonupon 
it. Bur if the Sick Perſon thus giving a looſe to his Imagination, as I have been ſaying, finds no» 
thing offer it ſelf to his Mind, he muſt remain quiet, and uſe abſtinence, for this likely will 
quicken him to ſome deſire, or ſpend the humours that diſtemper him. But if the diſcaſe increaſe, 
notwithſtanding his Abſtinence and Reſt, *tis then neceſſary to have recourſe to experience and the 
Phyſician. He moſt give then an exaCt account of all to a Skillful one that knows, if poſſible, the Con- 
ſtitution of his Body ; He muſt clearly explain to Him the beginnings, and progreſs of his Diſeaſe 
and the State of Body he was in, before he fell into it, that He may conſult his Experience and 
Reaſon with reference to the Perſon to be cur'd by him. And then though the Phyſician preſcribe 
bitter Medicines, and which are really ſorts of Poifon, yet they muſt be taken becauſe we Experi- 
mentally know that theſe Poiſons ſtay not in the Body, but drive ont ſometimes along with them 
the corrupt humours which are the cauſe of the Diſeaſe. Here it is that Reaſon, or rather Ex 
rience, muſt over-rule the Senſes ; provided the abhorrence of the recommended Potion be not of 
a freſh date. For if this Averſion was Cotemporary with the diſeaſe, it would rather be a Symp- 
tom of the Medicine's beirg of the ſame Nature with the ill hpmours that caus'd the diſtemper , and 
fo perhaps would but augment and ſtrengthen it. | 
Nevertheleſs | think it adviſable before we venture vu ſtrong Medicines, and which we are 
much averſe to, to begin with thoſe that are more gentle and natural: As by Drinking a good 
quantity of Water, or taking an eaſie Emetick, if we have loſt our Appetite, and are not very hard 
to Vomit. Water may attenuate the too condens'd humours, and Facilitate the Circulation of the 
Blood into all the Parts of the : And Yomutrves cleanſing the Stomach, hinder the Nouriſhment 
we take in, from corrupting, and feeding any longer intermittent Feavers. But I ought not to 
inſiſt upon theſe things. I am therefore of Opinion that we ought to follow the adviſe of the wiſe 
Phyſicians, who are not too haſty and expeditious,who are not too preſumptuous vpon the Recipe*s, 
nor too eaſie to give their Noſtrums and Preſcriptions. For where one r y does a Sick Man good, 
there are a great many that do him harm. As the ſuffering Perſons are impatient, and as it makes 
not for the Honour of the Phy/icians, nor the profit of the Apotbecary, to vigt the fick without pre- 


ſcribing to them, ſo they vikt too ſeldom, and preſcribe too often. W hen therefore a Man is Si 
he ought to requeſt of his Phyſician, tha he would bazard nothing ; but follow Nature 


ſtrengthen it it he can : He ought to let him know that he has more Reaſon, and Patience, than to 
take it il] that he viſits him often without giving him relief : For on theſe occaſions he ſometimes 
does a great deal, who does no miſchief, 

I conclude then that we mult have recourſe toPhyſicians,and refuſe not to obey them,if we would 
preſerve our Life. For thuugh they cannot be aſfur'd of reſtoring our Health, yer ſometimes 
they may contribute much for it, by reaſon of the continual Experiments, they make upon diffe- 
rent Diſeaſes. They know indeed very little, with any exaQtneſs, yet ſtill they know much more 
than our ſelves; and provided they will give themſelves the trouble of ſtudying our con- 
ſitution, of carefully obſerving all the Symptoms of the Diſeaſe, and diligently attending to our 
_ inward Feeling ; we may hope from them all the Aſſiſtances that we may re2ſonably expe&t 
rom Men. 

What we have ſaid of Phy/xcians may in a manner be apply'd to Caſuſis, whom "tis abſo- 
hutely neceſſary to conſult on ſome occakons ; and commonly uſeful. But it ſometimes hap- 
pens not only to be moſt uſeleſs, but highly dangerous,” to adviſe with them ; which 1 ex- 
plain and prove. 

'Tis commonly ſaid that humane Reaſon 1s ſubject to Error, but herein there is an equivocal - 
ſence, which we are not ſufficiently aware of. For it muſt not be imagin'd that the Reaſon which 
Man conſults is corrupted, or that it ever miſkeads, when faithfully conſulted. 1 have ſaid it 
and I ſay it again, that none but the Soveraign Reaſon makes us Rational: None but the Supream 
Truthenlightens us, nor any but God, that ſpeaks clearly, and knows how to inſtrut us, We 
have but one True Maſter, even JESUS CHRIST Our LORD, Eternal WISDOM, 
the WORD of the Father, in whom are all the Treafures of Wiſdom, and the Knowledge of 
God : And *tis Blaſphemy to ſay, this Univerſal Reaſon, whereof all Men participate, and by 
which alone they are reaſonable, is ſubjett toError, and capable of deceiving us. 'Tis not Man's 


Reaſonbvt his Heart that betrays him; *Tis not his Light, but his Darkneſs that hinders him from 
feing. *Tis not the Union he has with God, which ſeduces him, @@r in one ſence, his Union with 


the 


<P | The Search after Truth. 
the Body : But 'tis the dependance he has on his Body, or rather, 'tis becauſe he will de- 


teive himſelf ; and enjoy the Pleaſure of Judging, before he has been at the Pains' of ; 


"ris becauſe he will reſt, before he arrives to the place of the Reſt of Truth. I have more y 
: OM "= of our Errors, in many places of the preceding Book, and I here ſuppoſe what 
e ſaid. 

: Which being laid down, I affirm it is needleſs to conſalt Caſuiſts when it is certain, that Truth 
ſpeaks to us ; which we are ſure it does when Evidence difplays it ſelf in the Anſwers that are made 
$0 our Enquiries, that 1s, v0 the attention of our Mind. Therefore when we retire into our own 
Breaſt, and in the ſilence of our Senſes, and Paſſions, hear a Voice ſo clear, and intelligible, that 
we cannot be doubtful of the Truth of it, we muſt ſubmit to it, let the World think ns what 
they pleaſe : We muſt have no regard to cuſtom, nor liſten to our ſecret Inclinations, nor defer 
too much to the reſolves of thoſe who go for the Learned part of Men. We muſt not give way to 
de miſguided by the falſe ſhew of a pretended Piety ; nor be hymbled by the oppoſitions of thoſe 
who know not the Soul which animates them : But we muſt bear patiently their prond Inſults 
without condemning their Intentions, or deſpiſing their Perſons. We muſt, with ſimplicity of 
heart, rejoice in the Light of Truth, which illuminates vs ; and though irs Anſwers condemn ns, 
yet ought we to prefer them, before all the ſubtil Diſtinions the Imagination invents, for the ja- 
Rification of the Paſſions. 

- Every Man, for Example, that can enter into himſelf, and ſtill the confus'd noiſe of the Senſes 
and Paſſions, clearly diſcovers that every motion of Love, which is given us by God, muſt Center 
_ him, and that God-himſelf cannot diſpenſe with the Obligation we have to Love him, in all 

ings. Tis evident, that God cannot ſuperſede ating for Himſelf, cannot create, or preſerve 

our Will, to w:ll any thing beſides him, or to will any thing but what he Wills Himſelf. For I can- 
not ſee how it is conceivable, that God can Will a Creature ſhould have more Love for what is leſs 
lovely, or ſhould Love Soveraignly, as its end, what is not Supreamly amiable. 

I know well that Men who interrogate their Paſſions, inſtead of conſulting Order, may eaſily ima- 
gine-that God has no other Kule of his Will than his wil it ſelf, and that if God obſerves Order, 
"tis meerly hecanſe he will'd it, and has made this ſame Order by a Will abſolutely Free and Indif- 
ferent. There are thoſe who think there is no Order immutable and neceſlary by its Nature : And 
and that the Order or Wiſdom of God, whereby he has made all things , thoogh the firſt of Crea- 
tures, is yet it (elf a Creature, made by a Free-Will of God, and not begotten of his Sabſtance 
by the neceſſity of his Eſſence. But this Opinion which ſhakes all the Foundations of Moru- 
lity by robbing Order, and the Eternal Laws, gy on it, of their Immutability, and over- 
turns the entire Edifice of the Chriſtian Religion, by diveſting JESUS CHRIST, or the 
W ORD of God, of his Divinity, does not yet ſo perfe&ly benight the Mind, as to hide from it 
this Truth : That Gcd Wills Order. Thus whether the Will of God Makes Order, or Suppoſes it, 
weclearly ſee when we retire into our ſelves, that the God we Worſhip cannot do what. plainly 
appears to vs to be contrary to Order. So that Order Willing that our Time, or the Duration 

Being, ſhould be for him that preſerves ns, that the Motion of our Heart ſhould continually 
tend towards him, who continually impreſſes it in us ; that all the Powers of ovr Souls ſhould 1a- 
_ only for him, b i pany of whom they at. God cannot dif - Any Soy mary pr 

ve by Moſes in t and repeat his in Love t 
with ph mph hnd with all eh; Soil, ns PR, p and with all thy Strength, 

But becanſe Order res that every Righteous Perſon ſhould be happy, and every Sinner mi- 
ferable, and that every Aftion conformable to Order, and every Motion of Love to God ſhould be 
rewarded, and every other contrary to Order, or that tends not to him, puniſh'd : It 1s evident, 
that whoever will be happy muſt conſtantly tend towards God ; and reje&t with abhorrence what- 
ever ſtops or retards him in his courſe, or Weakens his propenfion to the true good : And for 
this he need not conſult any Caſuiſts ; For when God ſpeaks , ®tis fit that Men ſhonld be filent : 
And when we are abſolutely certain, that our Senſes, and Paſſions , have no Voice in thoſe 
reſolves we hear, in our molt Secret and inward Reaſon, we ought always reſpeQfully to attend 
and ſubmit to them. | | EY % 

Would we be reſolv'd whether we may go to a Ball or a Play : Whether we may in Conſcience 
ſpend a great part of theDay in Sports,and vainConverfation,whether certain Converſations 
and Employs, are conformable to our Obligations. Let vs retire into our- ſelves ; and haſh our 
Senſes and Paſſions, and then fee in the Light of God, whether we can do for him any ſuch 
AQtion : Let us jnterrogate* him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, to know if the Road 
we purſuc will not lead us to the Gates of Death : And whether (God Eſſentially Juſt, and 
neceſſarily oblig'd to puniſh what is not agreeable to Order, and to reward all conformity to it) 
we have reaſon to believe we are going to augment, or enſure our Felicity, by the Aftion' we m- 
tend to do. | | | 

If it be our Love to God that leads us to the Ball, let us go : If Heaven is to be gain'd by play- 
ing, let us play Day and Night : If we have in proſpect the Glory of God in our Employment, 
let us exerciſe it; Let us do all things with Joy, for our Recompence ſhall be great in Heaven. But 
if after having carefully examin'd our Eſſential Obligations, we clearly diſcover that neither our 
Being, nor the Time that meaſures it, is at our own diſpoſal, and that we do an unjuſt thing, 
Which it neceſlarily lies upon God to puniſh, when our only ſtudy is how to ſpend our time in 

Mirth and Pleaſure , If our Lord and Maſter CHRIST, who has purchavd us by his Blood, 


teproaches our Infidelity and Ingratitude in a moſt clear and intelligible manner, for living Fm 
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the Fleſhand the World , for Leading an Effeminate, and Voluptuous Life, and following fone 
| Cuſtom : Let vs yield to his Voice, and nothardenour Hearts, nor ſeek put ſuch Spiritual, 
ongod as.comfort us under theſe Reproaches, and ſecure us againſt theſe Menaces, and involve in 
delightful Clonds that LG ſtrikes, and pierces our very Soul, , | 
When the Blind leads the Blind they both fall into the Ditch, ſays the Evangeliſf. But if God 


. excuſes not the Blind who commits himſelf to the Condu@ of a Blind Leader, will he excuſe him 


who ſeeing clearly will yet willingly be guided by the Blind, becauſe he leads him pleaſantly, and 
entertains him by the way, ding to his Inclinations 2 Theſe voluntary Blind Men ought to 
know, that God who never deceives, frequently permits theſe Seducers in puniſhment to the cor- 
rupt AﬀeQtions of thoſe that ſeek them. That Blindneſs is a penalty of Sin, though it be often the 
cauſe of it ; and that ir is juſt, that he who cared not to hear Eternal Wiſdom, who ſpoke only 
for his good, ſhould at laft ſuffer himſelfto be corrupted by Men,whofe deception is ſo much more 
dangerous, as their Flatterjes are more pleaſing. 
"Tis true 'tis no eaſie thing to retire into our ſelves, to ſilence our Senſes, and Paſſions, and to 
diſtinguiſh the Voice of God, from that of our Body : For we moſt commonly take ſenlible Proofs 
for evident Reaſons ; and on that account't is neceſlary to conſult the Caſuis, But it is not al- 
ways needful : For we fee our Duty on many occaſions, with the cleareſt Evidence, and an, un- 
doubted certainty. And then it is even dangerous to conſult them, unleſs it be done with the 
reateſt Sincerity, and by a Spirit of Humility, and Obedience. For theſe diſpoſitions ob- 
lee God to prevent our deception, or at leaſt to keep us from deceiving our ſelves in any hurtful 


manner, : | 
When it is convenient to adviſe with a Spiritual Guide, ſuch an one is 0 be choſen as under- 


ſtands Religion, and reverences the Goſpel, and is acquainted with huniane Nature. We muſt take 


heed leaſt the converſe of the World has corrupted him, leaſt Friendſhip ſhould make him too Gen-, 
tle and Complaiſant, leaſt he ſhould be Brib'd by his hopes or fears of us ; We muſt chooſe, one in a 
thouſand, fays St. Thereſia, who, as ſhe relates her ſelf, had like to have loſt her way to Heaven,by 
the means of an Ignorant Guide. | "i ; 

The World is full of Deceivers, I ſay of Well-Meaning Deceivers ; no leſs than others. Thoſe 
who Love ns, ſeduce us by their Complaiſance : Thoſe who are below us, flatter us; out of Re- 
ſpe or Fear : Thoſe above us out of Contempt, or Negligence, overlook our neceſſities. Beſides, 
all Men giveus Counſel, agreeable to the Breviates we give of our own Condition, and we never. 
fail to make the beſt of our Caſe, inſenſibly laying our upon our ſore when we are aſham'd 
of it. We often deceive our Counſellours, that we may deceive our ſelves: For we fancy our 
ſelves ſecure, whilſt we follow their Dire&ions. They do but conduct us whither we delign'd to 
£0; and yet we would fain perſwade onr ſelves, in ſpite of our Light, and the Secret reprogfs of 
our Reaſon, that *tis our Obedience which determines us. We ſeduce our ſelves, and God per- 
mits us ; but we can never deceive him who Penetrates the Bottom of our Hearts. And though 
we deafen our ſelves never ſo much to the Voice of Internal Truth, we are ſufficiently made ſenſi- 
ble by the inward Reproaches, we receive, from the Supream Truth, leaving vs to our ſelv 
_ it enlightens our Darkneſs , and diſcovers all the Wiles and  Stratagems of Selt- 

Ve. 

'Tis therefore evident, that our Reaſon muſt be conſulted for the Health of our Soul, as our 
Senſes are tobe adrvis'd with for the Health of our Body z and that when the former cannot clearly 


reſolye us, we muſt apply to the Caſuſt, as we muſt have recourſe to the Phyſician, when the lat- 
ter are defetive : But this is to be done with Judgment, ſince Ignorant Caſu/ts may Murther our 
Soul, as Unskilful Phyſicians may Poiſon our Body, _ 
Whereas I explain not in particular the Rules which may be given about the choice and uſe 
that's to be made of Phyſicians and Caſuiſts, I deſire my Sentiments may be candidly inter- 
eted, and that it may not be imagin'd Iam againſt drawing all poſſible ſapplies from other 


I know that a particular Bleſling attends our ſubmiſſion to the Opinions of the Wiſe 


and Underſtanding : And I am willing to believe this general Rule, that tis requi/ite to die in 
the uſual Forms, is ſurer for the common ſort of Men ; than any I could eſtabliſh for the Preſerya- 
tion of Life 

But becauſe 'tis of perpetual uſe to retire into our ſelves, to conſult the Goſpel ; and to liſten 
to JESUS CHRIST, whether he ſpeaks immediately to our Mind and Heart, or by Faith 
declares himſelf to our Ears and Eyes; I thoughtlI might be allow'd to ſay what | have ſaid. For 


our Caſviſts deceive us when they go contrary to the Doftrine of our Faith and Reaſon. And as . 


we give Honour to God by believing that his Works have what is neceſſary to their preſervation, 
I thought I could make Men ſenſible their Machine was ſo admirably contriv'd, that it's own Natwe 
can better furniſh it with what's neceſſary to it's ſafety, than Science and even the Experience of the 
ableſt Phyſicians. 
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UPON THE | 
Third CHAPTER of the Fifth BOOK. 
T hat Love is different from Pleaſure and Foy. 


H E Mind commonly confounds things that are very different, when they happen at the 

ſame time, and are not contrary to each other. As I have ſhown by many Inſtances in this 

Work ; becauſe herein chiefly conſiſt our Errors, in Reſpe& of what paſſes within vs. Be- 

ing we have no clear Idea of what conſtitutes the Nature or Eſſence of our Mind, nor of 

any of the Modification it can receive, it often falls out, that to our confounding different things, 

they need but happen in us at the fame time. For we eaſily confound what we know not, by a clear 
and diſtin& Ides, * 

It is not only impoſlible clearly to conceive whereinconſiſts the difference of our Internal Motions; 
it is even difficult to diſcover any ditterence between them : For to do this we muſt turn our Eyes 
inward, and retire into our ſelves; not to conſider them with reference to Good and Evil, which we 
do willingly enough : But to contemplate our ſelves with an abſtrat and barren conſideration, 
which coſts us great trouble, and diitrMtion of Thought. 

We eaſily conceive, that the Rowndneſs of a Body differs from its Motion ; and though we know _ 
by Experience, that a Bowl on a plane cannot be preſs'd without being mov'd, and ſo Motion and 
Roundneſs are found together : Yet we uſe not to confound them with one another, becauſe we 
conceive Motion and Figure by clear and diſtin& Ideas. But *tis not fo with Pleaſure and Love, 
which we almoſt always confound together. Our Mind grows, as it were Moveable by Pleaſure, 
as a Bowl by it's roundneſfs, and becauſe it is never void of an impreſſion towards Good, it immedi- 
ately puts it ſelf in Motion towards the Obje&ts which cauſes, or ſeems to cauſe the Pleaſure. So 
that the Motion of Love happening in the Soul at the very time of it's feeling this Pleaſure, is ſuf- 
ficient to make her undiſtinguiſh or confound them, becauſe ſhe has no clear Idea of her Love 
and Pleaſure as ſhe has of Figure and Motion, And for this Reaſon ſome are perſwaded, that Pleg- 

ſure and Love are not different, and that 1 diſtinguiſh too many things in each of our 


Paſſions. | : 
But that it may clearly appear, that Pleaſure and Love are two very different things : I divide 


Pleaſures into two ſorts, the one ſort precedes Reaſon, as are agrecable Senſations, and go com- 
monly by the Name of the Pleaſures of the Body. The other ſort neither , ape Reaſon, nor the 
ſenſes, and are generally call'd the Pleaſures of the Soul. Such is the Joy that ariſe in us, in 
purſuance of a clear knowledge of contus'd ſenſation we have of ſome Good, that either does, or 
ſhall accrue to us. | 

For Example,. a Man in taſting a Fruit, which he doesHot know , finds pleaſure in eating it, 
if it be good for Nouriſhment. Which is a preceding or preventing Pleaſure; for ſince he 
feels it before he knows whether the Fruit be good , "tis evident it prevents his Reaſon. An 
Huntſman when hungry expeds to find, or aQtually finds ſomething Eatable ; which gives him 
an a&val ſenſe of Joy. Now this Joy is a Pleaſure which follows the knowledge of his preſent or 
future good. Wo. : 

It is perhaps evident by this diſtin&tion of Pleaſure into that which follows, and that which pre- 
vents Reaſon ; that neither of them but differs from Love. For preventing pleaſure undoubtedly 
precedes Love, ſince it precedes all Xnowledge, which ſome way or other is always ſuppos'd by Love. 
On the contrary, Joy, or the Pleaſure which ſuppoſes foregoirig Knowledge, preſuppoſes likewiſe 
Love ; ſince Joy ſuppoſes either a confus'd Senſation, or a clear Knowledge of the preſent or 
future Poſſeſſion of what we Love : For if we poſleſs'd a thing for which we have no Love, we 
ſhould receive no Joy from it. Therefore Pleaſure is very different from Love, ſince that which 
prevents Reaſon ; prevent and cauſes Love, and that which follows Reaſon, neceſlarily ſuppoſes Love; 
as an Effect ſuppoſes the Cauſe. 

Moreover, it Pleaſure and Love were the ſame thing, there could be no Pleaſure without Love, 
nor Love without Pleaſure, otherwiſe a thing could be without it ſelf, Nevertheleſs a Chriſtian 
Loves his Enemy, and a well-educated Child his F_ though never ſo irrational and unkind.” 

. q The 
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The Sight of their Duty , the Fear of God, the Love of Order and Juſtice cauſes them to Love, 
not only without Pleaſure, but even with a fort of Horrour, thoſe Perſons that are no ways de- 
lightful. I own they ſometimes Have the Senſe of Pleaſure or Joy, upon the RefleQion, thar they 
_ perform their Duty ; or upon the Hopes of being rewarded as they do deſerve.g But beſides, that 

this Pleaſure is very manifeſtly different from the Love they bear to their Father, and Enemy ; 
though perhaps it may be the Motive of it, it ſometimes is not ſo much as the Motive of their aQ- 
ing ; but *tis only an abſtrat View of Order, or a Notion of Fear, which preſerves their Love. 
In one ſenſe it may be truly ſaid, they have a Love for theſe Perſons, even whilſt they do not 
think of chem. For Love remains in us during. the Avocations of Thought, and 1n Sleep : But 1 
conceive that Pleaſure has no longer a Subſtance in the Soul, than ſhe is aware of it. Thus Love 
or Charity remaining in vs without Pleaſure or DeleRation, cannot be maintain'd to be the very 
ſame thing. : 

Since Pleaſure and Pain are two contraries ; if Pleaſure were the ſame with Love, Pain would 
not differ from Hatred. But 'tis evident, that Pain is different from Hatred ; becauſe it ofren 
ſubſiſts without it. A Man, for Inſtance,, who is wounded vnawares, ſuffers a moſt real and 
cutting Pain, whilſt he is free from Hatred. For he knows not even the Cauſe of his Pain, or the 
Obje# of his Hatred, or rather the Cauſe of his Pain not deſerving his Hatred, cannot raiſe it. 
Thus he Hates not that Cauſe of his Pain , though his Pain moves or diſpoſes him to Hatred, 
*'Tis true , he deſervedly Hates Pain; but the Hatred of Pain is not Pain, but ſuppoſes it. 
Hatred of Pain does not Merit our Hatred , as does Pain : For the former is, on the con- 
trary, very agreeable; in that we are pleaſed in Hating it, as we are diſpleaſed in Suf- 
fering it. Pain therefore not being Hatred , the Pleaſure which is contrary to Pain is not 
Love, which is contrary to Hatred, and conſequently the Pleaſure which is precedancons to Reaſon, 
is not the ſame thing as Love. I prove likewiſe that Joy, or the Pleaſure which purſues Rea- | 
ſon, is diſtinguiſh'd from Love. 

oy and Sorrow being, contraries; if Joy were the ſame thing with Love, Sorrow and 
Hatred wovld be all one. Burt it is evident, that Sorrow differs from Hatred, becauſe 
it ſometimes has a ſeparate Subſiſtence, A Man, for Example, 'by chance finds himſelf 
depriv'd of things that he has need of ; this is enough to make him ſorrowful : But it can- 
not provoke him to Hatred, Either becauſe he knows not what it was that depriv'd him 
of this neceſſary thing; or becauſe, being unworthy pf his Hatred, it could not excite 
it, - *Tis true, this Man Hates the Privation of the Good which he Loves, But it is 
manifeſt, that this kind of Hatred is really Love: For he Hates the Privation of Good, meer- 
ly becauſe he Loves Good ; and ſince to fly the Privation of Good, is to tend towards 
Good; Is is evident, that the Motion of his Hatred is not different from that of his Love. 
Therefore his Hatred , if he have any, being not contrary to his Love, and Sorrow being 
always contrary to Joy, it is evident, that his Sorrow is not his Hatred : and conſequent- 
ly Joy is different from Love. Laſtly, It is evident, that Sorrow proceeds from the Pre- 
ſence of ſomething which we hate , or rather from the Abſence of ſomething which we Love. 
ki rats Sorrow ſuppoſes Hatred, or rather Love, but 'tis very difterent from them 

th. 

I know St. Auſtin defines Pain fo be an Averſion the Soul conceives from th: Bodies be-= 
-. Ing __ otherwiſe than ſhe would bave it , and that he often confounds Dele&ation 

with Charity, Pleaſure with Joy, Pain with Sorrow; Pleaſure and Joy with Love; Pain 
and Sorrow, with Averſion or Hatred, But there's great Probability this Holy Father in all 
this follow'd the common way of ſpeaking of the Vulgar, who confound moſt of thoſe things 
which occur i them at one and the ſame time: Or, it may be, did not examine theſe things 
in ſo Nice and Philoſophical a manner 2s he might have done, Yet | think I both may and ought 
to ſay, that to me it ſeems neceſſary exa&ly to diſtinguiſh theſe things, if we would explain 
our ſelves clearly and without Equivocation upon moſt of the Queſtions handled by him. For even 
Men of a quite oppoſite Opinion uſe to build upon the Authority of this great Man , be- 
cauſe of the varjons Senſes and Conſtruftions his Speech will afford ; which is not always 


Nice and accurate enough to reconcile Perſons, who are perhaps more eager to diſpute, than 
deſirous to agree. 
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Concerning the Efficacy aſcribed to Second Cauſes. 


gets both it ſelf, and Him who pierces and enlightens it ; and is fo abſurdly plant to the Se- 
ducements of its Body, and thoſe abonr it, as to imagine its own Happineſs and PerfeCtion is 

 _ To be found in them. He that alone is able to act in us, is at preſent hidden from ourEyes: 
His Operations are of an mſen/ible kind ; and though he produces and preſerves all Beings, yet the 
Mind whilſt the earneſt Eaquirer of the Cauſe of all things, cannot eaſily know+ him, though it 
meets him every moment, Some Philoſophers chuſe rather to imagine a Nature and particular Fa- 
culties, as the Cauſes of thoſe which we term Natural Effe&s, than to render toGod all the Honour 
that is due to his Power. And though they have no Proof, nor even clear Idea of this pretended 
Natureand Faculties, as I hope to make appear, they had rather talk without knowing what they 
ſay, and reverence a purely imaginary Power, than by any Eſſay of Thought to diſcover that Invi- 


fible Hand which works all in all things. 
"Tis unavoidable for me to believe that one of the moſt deplorable Conſequences of Original Sin, 


EF E R ſince the Tranſgreſlion of our firſt Parent, the Mind rambling conſtantly abroad, for- 


is our having no Taſte nor Senſe for God ; or onr Incapacity of Taſting or Meeting him without a | 


ſort of Dread and Abherrence. We onght to ſee God in all things, to be ſen/;ble of his Power and 
Force in all Natural Effefts ; to admire his Wiſdom in the wonderful Order of his Creatures: In a 
word, to Worſhip, to Fear, to Love Him only in all his Works. But in our preſeat State there is 
a Secret Oppoſition between Man and G O D; Man, conſcious of his being a Sinner, hides him- 
ſelf, flies the Light, and is afraid to meet his Maker ; and therefore had rather imagine in ſur- 
rounding Bodies, a blind Power or Nature with which he can be familiar, than find in them the 
terrible Power of an Holy and Juſt G O D, who knows and Operates all in all. 

I confeſs there are very many Perſons, who from another Principle than that of the Heathen 
Philoſophers, follow their Opinion about Nature , and Second Cauſes But I hope to convince them 
in the Procels of this Diſcourſe, that they fall into this Sentiment, ont of a Prejudice wifich 'tis im- 
. Poſſible to ſhake off, without thoſe Succours which are furniſh'd by the Principles of a Philoſophy, 

that has not always been ſufficiently known. For in all likelihood, this is what has kept them from 
declaring for an Opinion, which I think my ſelf oblig'd to eſpouſe. . 

I have a great many Reaſons which will not let me attribute to Second orNatural Cauſes, a Force, 
Power, or Efficacy,to produce any thing whatever. The chief whereof is, That this Opinion is to 
me utterly inconceivable. Though I uſe all poſſible Endeavours to comprehend it, I cannot find 
in my ſelf the Idea to repreſent to me, what can be that Force or Power aſcrib'd to the Creatures. 
And I need not fear paſling a raſh Judgment,in affirming that thoſe who hold that the Creatures are 
endued with a Force and Power, advance what they do not clearly conceive. For, in ſhort, if the 
Philoſophers clearly conceive, that Second Cauſes have a true Force to act and produce their Like ; 
| being a Man 2s well as they, and participating of the ſame Sovereign Reaſon, might in all probabili- 
ty diſcover the Idea which repreſent to them that Force. But, all the efforts that my Mind 
can make can diſcover no other Force, Efficacy or Power, than in the Will of the Infiaitely perfect 
Being, 

Beſides, when | think upon the different Opinions of Philoſopbers upon this ſubject , I can no 
longer doubt of my allertion. For if they ſaw clearly what this Phwer of Creatures was, or what 
was in them truly powerful, they would agree in their Opinion about”it. When Men cannot 
accord, though they have no private Intereſt to hinder them, *tis a certain Sign they have no 
clear Idea of what they ſay, and that they underſtand not one another, eſpecially if they dil- 
pute on ſubjects that are not of a Complex Nature, and of difficult diſcnflion; like this before 
ns. For there would be no difficulty to reſolveit, if Men had a clear Idea of a created Force or 
Power, Here then follow ſome of their Opinions, that we may ſee how little agreement there 1s a= 


mong them. 
E | | There 
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For the There are Philoſophers who maintain that ſecond Cauſes aCt by their Matter, Figure and Motion, 
moſt ex- and theſe in one ſenſe are right enough : Others by their ſubſtantial form. Many by Accidents Or 
traordin®” Qualities, fome by Matter and Ferm ; others by Form and Accidents, and others. {till by certain 
Optd. wertues, Or faculties diſtin trom all this, There are of them who affirm that the ſubſtantial gy 
See Suarez produces Forms ;, and the Accidental Form, Accidents : Others ſay that the Forms produce both 0- 
Metapby- ther Forms and Accidents : Others, ſtill that bare Accidents are not only capable 0 car ag Aca 
ticks. Dilp- c;Jents, but even Forms. But it muſt not be imagin'd that thoſe for inſtance, who-lay, that Acci- 
bong EE dents can produce Forms by vertue of the Form they are join'd to, underſtand it the ſame way. For 
& 3. one part of them will have Accidents to be the vety Force, .or Virtue of the Subſtantial Form : Ano- 
Scot. in 4- ther that they imbibe into them the Influence of the Form, and only at ſo by vertue of it: A 
Sent. Dit Third laſtly will have them to be but Inſtrumental Cauſes, But neither are theſe latter ſort alto- 
"* , 1. gether agreed about what is meant by Inſtrumental Cauſe , and the vertue they receive from the 
_—_ * ** Principal, Nor can the Philoſophers compromiſe about the Aftion whereby ſecond Cauſes pro- 
Palaudan. duce their Effects. For ſome of them pretend that Cauſality ought ngt £o be produc'd, fince it 15 this 
in 4- Sent. which produces: Others will that they truly at by their own Aon. But they are involv'd in 
_ 12-Q: {© many Labyrinths in explaining preciſely wherein this A&tion conliſts, and there are ſo many diffe- 
Foro 3. rent Opinions about it, that 1 cannot find in my Heart to recite them. 

Phyſ. Ch. 3. Conimbr. upon Ariſtotle's Phyſicks , and many others cited by Suarez. See Fonjeta's Metapliyl. qu. 13. Set, 3. and 
Soncin, and Favell, upon the ſame Queſtion. | , 

Such is the ſtrange variety of Opinions, thongh I have not produc'd thoſe of the Ancient Philoſo- 
phers, or that were born in very remote Countries, But we have fuſficient Reaton to conclude, 
that they are no more agreed upon the ſubje&t of ſecond Cauſes, than thole b»fore alledg'd. 
Avicenna, for inſtance, is of Opinion that Corporeal Subſtances cinnot proluce any thing but Acci- 

Ruvio lib. dents: This, according to Ruvro, is his Hypotbeſss, He ſuppoſes that zod produces immediately 
2. Ph. a moſt perfect Spiritual Subſtance : That this produces another leſs perfecz, and ths a third, and ſo on 
Tratt. 4+ to the laſt, which produces all Corporeal Subſtances ; and Corporcal Subſtances, Accidents, But Avi- 
_ cembrom not able to comprehend how Corporeal Subſtances , which cannot penetrate each other, 
See Suareq ſhould cauſe alterations in them, fluppoſes that there are Sprrits which are capable of ating on Bo- 
=" 15. ies, becauſe they alone can penetrate them. For theſe Gentlemen not admitting the Yacuum, nor 
"et 1* the Atoms of Democritus, nor having ſufficient knowledge of the ſubtr] matter of A. des Carres, could 
not with the Gaſſendi/ts and Carteſians, think of Bodies which were little enouph to inſinuate into 

the pores of thole that are hardeſt, 'and moſt ſolid. : 

Methinks this diverſity of Opinions juſtifies this thought of ours, that Men often talk of things 
which they underſtand not ; and that the Power of Creatures, being a Frftron of Mind, of which 
we have naturally no [dza, every Man makes it, and imaginesit what he ple.fes. E- +8 

'Tis true, this Power has been acknowledg'd for a Real and True, by molt Men in all Ages ; but 
it has never yet been prov'd, I ſay not demonſtratively, but in any wiſe fo, as to make an impreſſion 
upon an Attentive, thinking Man. For the confus'd Proofs which arc built only upon the falla- 
cious Teſtimony ofthe Senſes, and Paſſions, are to be rejected by thoſe who know how to exerciſe 
their Reaſon. 

Ch. 1. of Ariſtotle, ſpeaking of what they call Nature, ſays it is Ridiculous to go about to prove that Na- 
the ſecond tural Bodies have an inward Principle of Motion and Reſt ; becauſe ſays he, it is a thing that's Self- 
Book of Eyident. He likewiſe does not doubt bur a Bowl which,ſtrikes another, has the force of putting 
ey PIY- jt in Motion. Thisis witneſſed by his Fyes, and that's enough for him , who ſeldom follows any 
Es other Teſtimony than of the Senſes, (very rarely that of his Reaſon) and js very indifferent whe- 
ther it be intelligible or not. 

Thoſe wh impugn the Opinion of ſome Divines, who have written againſt Second Cauſes, ſay, 
like Arsſtotle,that the Senſes convince us of their Efficacy : And this is their firſt and principal Proot. 
'Tis evident, ſay they, that the Fire burns, that the Sun ſhines, that Water cools, and he muſt be 

See Fonſe- Out of his Senſes who can doubt of it. The Authors of the other Opinion, ſays the great Averroes, 
{a, Suarez, are out of their Wits. We muſt, ſay almoſt all the Peripateticks, uſe ſenſible Proofs for their Con- 
and 0- yiction, who deny this Efficacy, and ſo oblige them to confeſs we are capable of ating on them, and 
_ 1, wounding them. *Tis a judgment which * Ariſtotle has already pronounc'd againlt them, and it 
* Book 1. OugÞt to be put in Execution. 
of his To- Burt this pretended Demonſtration cannot but create Pity : For it gives us to know the Weakneſs 
picks.C.1. of an Humane Mind : And that the Philoſophers themſelves are infinitely more ſer/3ble than Rea- 
B ſonable. 1t evinces that thoſe who glory in being the Inquirers of Truth, know not even whom they 
are to conſult to hear anyNews of it : Whether Soveraign Reaſon, which never deceives, but always 
ſpeaks things as they are in themſelves, or the Body which ſpeaks only out of Intereſt, and with 
reference to the preſervation and convenience of Life. For in fine what prejudices will not be juſti- 
fied if we ſet up our Senſes for Judges, to which moſt of them owe their Birth ? AsI have ſhown 
in The Search after Truth. 

When ſee a Bowl ſhock another, my Eyes tell me, or ſeemtotell me, that it is the True Cauſe 
of the motion it impreſſes ; for the true cauſe that moves Bodies, is not viſible to my Eyes. But 
if I interrogate my Keaſon, | cvidently ſee, that Bodies having no Power to move themſelves, and 
cheir moving force being nothing but the Will of God, which preſerves them lucceſlively in different 
places, they cannot communicate a Power which they have not, nor could communicate, if they 
had it, For *tis plain that there muſt be Wiſdom, and that Infinite, to regulate the communica- 
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The Search after Truth. 


tion of motions, with that exatneſs, Proportion, and Uniformity which we ſee. A Body can- 
not know that infinite multitude of impuls'd Bodies round about it ; and though we ſhould ſuppoſe 
it to have knowledge, yet it would not have enough ſo proportionably to regulate and diſtribute, = 
at the inſtant of protruſion, the moving force it ſelf is carried with. #*-Y 
When | open my Eyes, the Sun appears to me ſplendidly glorious in Light : And it ſeems not 3 
only to be vi/ible it ſelf, but to make all the World ſo roo. Methinks 'tis he that arrays the Earth 
with flowers, and enriches it with Fruits. That gives Life to Animals and ſtriking by His Heat 
into the very Womb of the Earth, impregnates Her with Stones Marbles and Metalls, But in con- i: 
ſulting my Reaſon I ſee nothing of all this: And if 1 faithfully conſult ir, I plainly diſcover the 
ſeducement of my Senſes, and find that God W orks all in all. For knowing that all the changes 
which accrue to Bodies, have no other principle than the different Communications of Motions, 
which occur in v#/ible and inviſible Bodies : I ſee that God does all ; ſince *tis his Will that cauſes, 
and his Wiſvom that regulates all theſe Communications, 
I ſvppoſe that Local Motion 4s the principle of Generations, Corruptions, Alterations, and U- 
niverſally of all the changes incident to the Corporeal World; which is an Opinion ſufficiently now 
receiv'd among Men of Letters, But let their Opinion about it be what it will, that matters not 
much ; ſince it ſeems much eaſier to conceive, that a Budy drives another when it ſtrikes it, than 
to comprehend how Fire can produce Heat and Ligtt, and educe from the power of matter a ſubſtance 
that was not in it before, And if it be neceſſary to acknowledge that God is the True Cauſe of 
the different*Communications oft Motion, by a much ſtronger veaſon we ſhould conclnde, that none 
but He can Create, and Anmibilate real Qualities, and ſubſtantial Forms. I ſay Create and Annibi- 
late : For it ſeems to me at-lealt as difficult to educe from matter a ſubſtance that was not i it, or to 
reduce it into it again, whilſt yer there nothing remains of it, as to create it, or Annibulate it, But 
I ſtick not to the Terms: And 1 make uſe of thoſe, becaule there are no other that I know of, 
which expreſs without Obſcurity and Ambiguity, the changes ſuppos'd by the Philoſophers to ar- 
rive every moment by the force of ſecond Cauſes. 
I had ſome ſcruple to ſet down here, the other Arguments which are commonly urg'd, for the 
Force and Efficacy of natural Cauſes ; For they appear ſo weak and trifling to thoſe who withſtand, 
Prejudices, and prefer their Reaſon before their Senſes, that |} can ſcarce believe, methinks, that 
Reaſonable Men could be perſwaded by them, However I produce, and anſwer them, {ince there 
are many Philoſophers who urge them. 


ARGUMENT LI. 


If ſecond Cauſes did not Operate, ſay * Suarez, + Fonſeca, and ſome others, Animate things * In his 


could not be diſtingviſh'd from Inanimate, ſince neither one, nor the other, would have an inward momegr” 
principle of their Actions. Wo gx 
; _— I. 

In Me- 

| ANSWER. aL grr 

'7 I anſwer, that Men would have the ſame ſenſible proofs that have convinc'd them of the diſtin&i- ap —m— 


on they make between things Animate and Inanimate. They would ſill ſce Animals do the ſame 
AQions, as eat, grow, cry, run, bound, @c. and would diſcern nothing like this in Stones : And See Book 
this one thing makes the vulgar Philoſophers believe, that Beaſts live, and that Stones do not. For  4-Ch. 11. 
we are not to fancy that they know by a clear and diſtintt view of Mind, what is the Life of a Dog, *9ward 
'Tis their Senſes which regulate their Deciſions upon this Queſtion. pra yan 
If it were neceſſary, I could prove here that,the R—_ of the Life of a Dog differs not from 5, part 2. 
the principle of the Motion of a Watch. For the Life of Bodies whatever they be, can conſiſt but Ch. 7. 
in the Motion of their Parts: And we may eaſily judge that the ſame ſubtil matter, which cauſes 
the Fermentation of the Blood, and Animal Spirits, in a Dog, and which is the principle of his 
Life, is no perfeRer than that which gives Motion to the Spring of a Watch, or which cauſes the 
Gravitation in the Weights of a Clock, which is the principle of their Zife,or to ſpeak as others do, 
of their Votion. 
It behoves the Peripateticks to give thoſe whom they ſtile Carte/zans a clear Idea of what they call 
the Life of Beaſts, *Corporeal Soul, Body which Perceives, and Defares, Sees, Feels, Wills, and then we 
ſhall clearly reſolve their Difficulties, if after that they ſhall perſiſt in railing them, 


ARGUMENT I. 


[t were impoſlible to diſcover the Differences, or Powers of the Elements : So that Fire might 
refrigerate as Water, and nothing would be of a ſettled and fix'd Nature. 


ANSWER. 


[ anſwer, That whilſt Nature remains as it is, that is to ſay, whilſt the Laws of the Communica- 
ion of Motions remain conſtantly the ſame ; it is a Contradition, that Fire ſhould not burn, or 
fcparate the Parts of certain Bodies. Fire cannot refrigerate like Water, unlefs it becomes Wa- 
ter ; for Fire being only Fewel, whoſe Parts have been violently agitated by an inviſible ſurround- See Ch. 2, 
Rr ing 599 IV. 
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ing Matter, as is calie to demonſtrate ; it is impoſſible its Parts ſhould not Communicate ſome of 
their Motion to approaching Bodies : Now as theſe Laws zrc conſtant, the Nature of Fire, its Vir- 
tues and Qualities are unchangeable. But this Nature, and theſe Vertues, are only Conſequences 
of the General and Efficacious Will of G O D, who docs allinall things. Therefore the Study of Na- 
ture, is in all reſpetts falſe and vain, when we look tor other true Cauſes than the Wills of the 
ALMIGHTY, 

I confeſs that we are not to have recourſe to God, or the Univerſal Canſe, when we require the 
Reaſon of particular Effets. For we ſhould be ridiculous to allert, for Inſtance, That G O D 
dries the Ways, or Freezes the Water in the River. We mult fay, The Air dries the Earth, be- 

* cauſe it moyes,and bears off theWater with it that dilutes 2t : Ur that the Air,or the ſubtil Matter 
Freezes the River in Winter, becauſe at that time it communicates not ſufficient Motion to the 
Parts that con{titute the Water. Ina Word, we muſt, if we can, aſlizn the Natural and particu- 
lar Cauſe of the Effe4s propos'd, to Examination. Burt becauſe the Action of theſe Cauſes conliſts 
in the moving Force, which actuates them, which moving Force 1s the Will of G O D, (mbich create 
them), we ought notio ſay they have in themſelves a Force or Power to produce any Efletts, And 
when ia Reaſoning we are at laſt arriv'd to a general Effect, of which we feck the Cauſe ; *tis no 
good Philoſophy to imagine any other than the general. And, to feign a certain Nature, a firſt 
Moveable, and univerſal Soul, or ſome ſuch Chimera, whercot we have a@ clear and diffinct 1dea, 

3 would be to argue like an Heathen Philoſopher. For Example, when we are a:k'd, whence it comes. 
6. . that ſome Bodies are in motion, or that the agitated Air communicatcs its Motion fo the \Water, 
4 or rather whence procecds the mutual Protruſion of Bodies : Motion and its Commnnication be- 
ing a general Effect, on which all uthers depend ; we cannot anſwer, 1o at fy like Chriſzeazs, but 
Philoſophers, without aſcending to God who is the Univerſal Caule ; Since *tis His Will that is the 
moving Force of Bodies, and that regulates the Communication of their Motions, Hed he will'd 
there ſhould be no new Production in the World, he would rot have put its Partsin motion : And 
if hereafter He ſhall wil! the Incorruptibility of ſome of the Beings he had made, he ſball ceaſe to 
will the Communication of Motions 1n point of thoſe Beings, 


ARGUMEN I Ill. 


- "Tis needleſs to Plow , to Water, and give ſeveral preparatory Diſpoſitions to Bodies, to fit 
Xx ures, ib, EM for what we deſire from them. For GOD has no need ot preparing the Subjects on 
"9 uarer. 1b. : 
, which he Works. 


ANSWER. 


I anſwer, That GOD may do abſolutely all he pleaſes, without finding any Diſpoſitions in 
the Subjefts he works upon. But he cannot do it without a Miracle, or by Natural ways; that is, 
by the General Laws of the Communication of Motions, which he has conſtituted, and which he 

n almoſt always follows in his Adtings. G O D never multiplics his {I/:{'s withovt Reaſon ; but a&s 
always by the /zmpleſt Ways ;, and for that Reaſon he makes uſe of the Colli/zon of Bodies, in BLVINg 
them Motion. Not that this Collifion is abſolutely neceſlary to it, as our Senſes tell us, but that 
being the Occaſion of the Communication of Motions, there need be but very few Natural Laws 
to produce all the admirable Effefts we ſce, For by this means we may reduce all the Laws of the 
Communication of Motions to one : Viz. That percutient Bodies being conſidered as but one 
> Chin at the Moment of their Cantat, or Colliſion, the moving Force is divided between them at their 
the laſt of Separation, according to the Proportion of their Magnitude. But whereas concurrent Bodies are 
the Fear ®. fqrrounded with infinite others, which aCt upon them, by Virtue and Efficacy of this Law ; how- 
ever conſtant and uniform this Law be, it produces a World of quite diifereut Communications, 

becauſe it as upon infinite Bodies, which are all related to one another. : 
It is neceſſary to Water a Plant tomake it grow ; becauſeby the Laws of the Communication of 
4 Motions, hardly any other than Watry Particles can by their Motion, and by reaſon ot their Fi- 
Eo ynre, intinuate and Wind up themſelves into the Fibres of Plants, and by variouſly taltning and 
combining, together, take the Figure that's neceſlary to their Nouriſhment. The ſubtil Matter 
which is conſtantly flowing from the Sun, may, by its agitating the I//ater, litt it into the Plants ; 
but it has not 2 competent Motion to raiſe groſs Earthy Particles. Yet Earth and Air too are ne- 
cellary to the Growth of Plants; Earth topreſerve the Water at their Root, and Air to give this 
Water a Moderate Fermentation. But the Action of the Sun, the Air, and Water, conliſting but 
in the Motion of their Parts, in proper ſpeaking, G O D 1s the only Agent, For as | have faid, 
there is none but He that can by the efficacy of his Will, and by the Infinite Extent of his Know- 
ledge cauſe and regulate thoſe infinitely infinite Communications of Motions, which ar: made eve- 

ry moment, and in a Proportion infinitely exact, and regular. 


ARGUMENT IV. 


Can God reſiſt, and Fight againſt Himſelf ? Bodies juſtle, ſtrike, and refift one another, there- 
IJ fore Gods Acts not in them, unleſs it be by his concourſe. For if it were he only that produc'd, 
a and preſerv'd Motion in Bodies, he would take care to divert them before the Collition, as know- 
x ing well that they are impenetrable. To what purpoſe arc Bodies driven to be beaten back again, 
way 
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why muſt they proceed to recoil ? Or what ſignifies it toproduce and Preſerve uſeleſs Motions ; Is it 
not an Abſurdity to ſay that God impugns himſelf, and that He deſtroys his Works, when a Bull * 
fights with a Lyon, when a Wolf devours a Sheep, and a Sheep eats the Graſs which God makes 
to grow ? Therefore there are Second Cauſes. . 


ANSWER. 


Therefore Second Cauſes do all, and God does nothing at all. For God cannot aft againſt him- 
ſelf, but Concourſe is Aion, The concurring to contrary Aftions 1s giving coatrary Concourſe,and 
conſequently doing, contrary Attions, To concur with the Attion of Creatures that reſiſt each other, 
is to Act againſt himſelf. To concur to uſeleſs Motions, is to Att in vain. Byt God does nothing 
needleſs or 11 vain ; he does no contrary Attions, and therefore concurs not to the Ation of Crea- 
tures that ofign deſtroy one another,and mikes uſeleſs Aftions and Motions. See where this proof 
of Second Cavfes leads vs. *But lct vs ſee what Reafon ſays to it. 

God Works all in every.thing, and nothing re/iſts him. He Works all in all things, in as much as: 
his Will bath makes, and regulates all Motions : And nothing re/z/ts him, becauſe he does what e- 
ver he Wills, But4et us fee how this is to be conceiv'd. Having reſolv'd to produce by the ſimple * 
ways, as moſt conformable to Order that infinite Variety of Creatures which we admire, he will'd 
that Bodies ſhould move in a right line, becauſe that is the moſt /ample. Bur Bodies being impene- 
trable, and their Motions tending in Lines that oppoſe, or interſect one another, they mult ne- 
ceſſarily fall toul rogether, and conſequently ceaſe moving in the ſame manner. God foreſaw this, yet 
notwithſtandiny, pottively wtll'd the Collition, or ſhock of Bodies ; not that he's delighted in im- 
puzning himſelf, but bzcauſe he deſign'd to make uſe of this Collilion as an Occa/zon for his eſta- 
bliſhing the General Law of the Communication of Motions ; by which he foreſaw he muſt produce 
an infinite Variety ot admirable Effects. For I am perſwaded that theſe two Natural Laws which 
are the ſimpleſt of all others: Namely, that All Motion tends ts make it ſelf in a right line ;, and that 
m the Collifym, \Votrons are Communicated proportionably to the magnitude of the Colliding Bodies ;, are 
ſufficient to produce ſuch a World as we fee : That is, the Heaven and Stars, and Planets, and Co- 
mets, Earth, Water, Air, and Fire : In a Word, the Elements, and all Unorganiz'd, and ina- 
nimate Bodies. For Organiz'd Bodies depend on many other Natural Laws, which are perfe&ly 
unknown. It may be living Bodies are not form'd like others by a determinate number of Natural 
Laws, For there is great probability, they were all form'd at the Creation of the World, and 
thi Time only gives them a neceſſary Growth, to make them Vilible to our Eyes ; Nevertheleſs, 
it is certain, they receive'that Growth by the General Laws of Nature, whereby all other Bodies 
are torm'd which is the Reaſon, that their Increaſe is not always Regular. 

| ſay then that God by the firſt of Natural Laws poſitively Wils, and conſequently Cauſes the 
C-llifion of Bodies ; and afterwards imploys this Colliſion as an Occaſion of eſtabliſhing the Second 
Natural Law ; which regulates the Communication of Motions ; and that thus the aQtual Collifion, 
is the Natural, or Occaſional Cauſe of the Actual Communication of Motions. - 

If this be well conlider'd, it will be evidently acknowledg'd that nothing can be better Order'd. 
But ſuppoling, that God had not © Ordain'd it, and that he had diverted Bodies, when ready to 
ernccunter, a5 if there were a Vacuum to receive them, Firſt they would not be ſubje&t to that per- 
pecual Viciſſitnde which makes the Beauty of the Univerſe : For the Generation of ſome Bodies is 
pertorm'd by the Corruption of Others ; and "tis the contrariet of their Motion which produces 
their Variety. Secondly God would not a in the moſt ſimple manner : For if Bodies ready to 
meet ſhould continne on their Motion, without touching, they muſt needs deſcribe Lines curv'd in 
a thouſand different Faſhions , and conſequently different Wills muſt be admitted in God to decer- 
mine their Motions. Laſtly, if there were no Uniformity in the 'AQtion of Natural Bodies, and 

that their Motion were. not made in a right Line, we ſhould have no certain Principle for our Rea- 
ſonings in natural Philoſophy, nor for our conduct in many ACtions of our Life. 

'Tis not a diſorder that Lyons eat Wolves, and that Wolves eat Sbeep, and Sheep gras, of which 
God h:s had fo ſpecial a regard, as to give it all things neceſſary to its preſervation, and likewiſe 
a Seed for pgrp<turting it's kind. This proves ſecond cauſes no mor:, than the Plurality of Cauſes, 
of contrary Principles of Good, and Evil, which the Manichees imagin'd to account for theſe effects : 
But 'tis a certain Sign of the Grandeur, Wiſdom and Magnificence of God. For God does.no 
works unbecoming an infinite Wiſdom, and he docs them with that profuſion as is a manifeſt proof 
of his Power, and GreatneG, Whatever is deſtroy'd, is repair'd again by the ſame Law that de- 
ftroy*d it: So great is the Wiſlom , Power and Fecundity of, that Law. God prevents not the 
deſtruftion of Bcinys by any new Will : not only b*=cauſe the firlt ſaffices to reſtore them; but 
eſpecially becaufe his Wills are of much greater value than the Reparation of theſe Beings. They 
are far more valuable 11129 all that they produce. And God had never made this World, fince not 
worthy of the Action by which it was produc'd , unleſs he had other proſpects than are known by 
the Philoſophers, and knew how to honour himſelf in JESUS CHRIST, with an honour 
which the C:caturcs are not capable of giving him. 

When a Houſe falls, and cruthes an Honeſt Man to death : a greater Evil happens, than when 
one Beaſt devours another, or when a Body is forc'd to rebound by the ſhock it receives from the 
Encounter of another. Bur God does not multiply his Wills, to redreſs either the true or appa- 
rent Difordcrs which are the necelſary Conſequences of natural Laws. God ought not to correct 
nor chanye theſe Laws, thongh they ſometimes produce Monſters. He is not to contound the oy 
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der, and ſimplicity of his Ways. He muſt negle& mean and little things : I would ſay, he muſt 
not have particular Wills to prqduce effects, which are not 2quivalent to, or worthy of the Action 
of the Producer. God works not Miracles ſave when Order which he conſtantly follows requires it : 
which Order requires that he ſhould aft by the moſt ſimple ways; and make no exceptions to his 
general Wills, but when *tis abſolutely neceſſary ts his deſigns, or on particular occalions, which 
we are abſolutely ignorant of, Though we are all united to Order , or the Wiſdom of God, yet 
we know not all the Rules of it. We ſee in it what we ought to do, but we cannot diſcover in it 
what God ought to Will,nor is it our buſineſs to be very ſollicitous to know It. 

A great inſtance of what I have ſaid, we have in the Damnation of an infinite number of Perſons, 
whom God ſuffer'd to periſh in times of Ignorance. and Error : Ged is infinitely Good : He loyes 
all his Works ; He wills that all Men ſhould be ſav'd, and come to the Knowledge of the Truth, 
for he has made them to injoy him. And yet the greateſt number are Damn'd, T hey live and die 
in blindneſs, and will remain in it to all Eternity. Comes not this from his acting by the ſimpleſt 
means, and his following Order ? * We have ſhown, that according to Order, GA ought not to 
prevent by Indeliberate Pleaſures the -þ will of the firlt Man, whoſe Fall has diforder'd Nature, it 
was requiſite that all Men ſhould deſcend from one , not only becauſe that is the moſt {imple way, 
but for ſeveral too Theological and abſtrat Reaſons to, bE here explain'd, In fine we ought to be- 
lieve this conformable to the Order which God follows , and to the Wiſdom he always conſults in 
the intention, and execution of his deſigns. The firſt Man's Sin has produc'd infinite Evils, I con- 
feſs, but certainly Order requir'd that God ſhould permit it, and that he ſhould inſtate Man in a 
peccable condition, _. | 

God minded to repair his laps'd Work , ſeldom gives Vidorious Graces that prevail over the 
malice of the greatelt Sinners. Sometimes he gives Graces uſcle(s to- the converlion of the Recei- 
ver, though he foreſces their inutility, and ſometimes ſheds them in great Plenty , yet with little 
effe&t : Commonly he atts as it were by degrees, giving Men ſecret inſpirations of- Seif-denial and 
Repentance, as formerly he gave them Counſels in his Goſpel. Thus he prepares them for che 
grace of Converſion, and laſt of all beſtows it. Why all theſe round-about Methods and ways in- 
direct ? Would it not have been enough for him to have poſitively Wild the Converſion of a Sin- 
ner, to have effected it in an efficacions and irreſiſtible manner ? But is not 1t vilible that this pro» 
ceeds from his ating by the ſimpleſt Methods, 2nd Orders willing it, thu h we do not always ſee 
it ? For God mult neceſſarily follow Order , and Wiſdom in his actings , thwv”h theſe are Unfa- 
thomable Abyſſes to the Mind of Man. There are certain moſt fimple Laws in the Order of Grace, 
by which God for the moſt part acts : For this Order hss its Rules as well as that of NÞture,thongh 


we know them not, as we ſee thoſe of the Communications of Motions. Only Jet us to!low the 


Counſels which are given us in the Goſpel by him, who perfectly knows the Laws of Grace. 

This I ſay to pacify the unjuſt Complaints of Sinners , who deſpiſe the Countels of JESUS 
CHRIST, and charge their Malignity and diſorders upon God. I hey would have God ſhow 
Miracles in their behalf, and diſpenſe with the general Laws of Grace. They lead their Lifein 
Pleaſures, they ſeek out for Honours , and daily renew thoſe wounds which tenl{ivle Objects have 
g1ven their Brain, and add more to them, and after this expect God ſhould cure them by a Miracle, 
Not unlike wounded Men , who in the exceſs of their Pain tear their Cloaths, renovate their 
Wounds,” and when in the ſight of approaching Death, complain of the cruelty of thcir Surgeons, 
They would have God to fave them, becauſe ſay they, God is Good , Wiſe, Powerful, and needs 
but determine it, to make us happy. Why did he make us to damn and deſtroy us * They ought 
to know that God Wills they ſhould be ſav'd,ond to that intent has done all that could be done by 
Order, and Wiſdom, which he conſults, We cannot believe that he deſerts us, whilſt he gives us 
his owt Son to be our Mediator, and Sacrifice, Yes, God is willing that all Mankind ſhould be 
ſav'd ; but by ways that we ought to ſtudy with care, and follow with caution and wearineſs. God 
is not to conſult our Paſſions, in the Execution of his deſigns: He can have no regard but to his 
Eternal Wiſdom, nor follow any other rule than the Divine Order, which Order will have us imi- 
tate JESUS CHRIST, and obey his Counnſels, for our Santtification and Salvation, But 
if God has not predeſtin'd all Men to be conformable to the Image of his Son , who is the Model, 
and Exemplar of the Elect : Tis becauſe herein God z&s by the moſt ſimple means, with reference 
to his deiigns, which all make for his Glory : *Tis becauſe God js an univerſal Cauſe,*which ought 
not to act like particular Cauſes , which have particular Yolitzons for all they do. *T 1s becauſe his 
Wiſdom, which in this reſpe&, is an Abyſs to our apprehenlions, Wills it ſo. Laſtly, *cis becauſe 
this Condu@ is more worthy of God than could be any other more favourable for the Reprobate. 
For even they arc condemn'd hy an Order as worthy our Adorations, as that whereby the Ele& 
are ſanAtified and fav'd: And nothing but our Ignorance of Order , and our Sclf-love, make us 
blame a Conduct which the Angels and Saints eternally admire. But let us return to the proofs of 
the efficacy of ſecond Cauſes, 


ARGUMENT V. 


If Bodies had not a certain Nature or Force to a@& with , and it God did all things, there would 
be nothing but what was Supernatural, in the moſt ordinary effects. The diſtinction of Natural,and 
Supernatural, which has been ſo well receiv'd in the World , and eſtabliſht by the univerſal appro- 
bation of the Learn'd, would be Chrmerical and Extravagant. 
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ANSWER. 


I anſwer that di/tindion 1s abſurd in the Mouth of Ariſtotle, ſince the Nature he has eſtabliſht is a 
meer Chimera. | ſay that diſtin&tion is not clear in the mouth of the Vulgar part of Men, who 
judge of things by the Impreſſion they make upon their Senſes. For they know not preciſely what 
they mean when they ſay, the Fire burns by it's Nature. 1 ſay that this diſtinQion may pals in the 
mouth of a Divine, if he means by natural Effe&s , the conſequences of the General Laws which' 

God has ſettled for the production and preſervation of all things : And by ſupernatural Effetts thoſe 

which are independent on theſe Laws, In this ſenſe the Diſtinfion is true. But the Philoſophy of 
Aviſtotle together with the Impreſſion of the ſenſes, makes it, as I think, dangerous, becauſe it may 

divert from God the too reſpectful admirers of the Opinions of that wretched Philoſopher ; or ſuch 

as conſult their ſenſes inſtead of retiring into themſelves to conſult the Truth. And therefore that 
diſtinction is not to be made uſe of without an Explication , St. Auſtin having us'd the word for- ;, , , 
tune, retracted it, though there are few that could be deceiv'd by it. St. Paul ſpeaking of meats” xerra2. 
offer'd to [dols, advertitcs that an Idol is nothing, If the Nature of the Heathen Philoſophy be a 1 Cor. 15. 
fiFion, if that nature be nothing, it ſhould be precaution'd , for that there are many who are abus'd 
by it: And more than we ſuppoſe who inconſiderately attribute to it the Works of God, who are 
taken up with this /dol, or fiction of the Humane mind, and pay it thoſe Horiours which are only 
due to the Divinity, They are willing to let God be Author of Miracles, and fome Extraordinary 
effe&ts, which in one ſenſe, are little worthy of his Greatneſs and Wiſdom, and they refer to the 
Power of their Imaginary nature thoſe conſtant and regular Effe&ts, which none but the Wiſe know 
how to admire. They ſuppoſe too that this ſo wonderful diſpoſition which all living Bodies have 
to preſerve themſelves, and beget their like, is a production of their Nature : For according to 
theſe Philoſophers the Sun and Man beget a Man. 

We may till diſtinguiſh between ſupernatural and natural Order, ſeveral ways. For we may ſay 
that the ſupernatural relates to future Goods ; that it is eſtabliſh't, upon conſideration of the merits 
of CHRIST; that it is the firſt and principal in the deſigns of God ; and other things enough 
to preſerve a diſtinction, which they are vainly apprehenſive ſhould fall to the ground. | 


ARGUMENT VI. 


The main proof which is brought by the Philoſophers for the Efficacy of ſecond Cauſes, is drawn 
from the will and liberty of Man,Man wills, and determines of himſelf, But to Will and Determine 
is to Act. *Tis certainly Man who commits Sin, God not being the Author of it, any more than of 


Concupiſcence and Erroy, Therefore Man acts, 
ANSWER. 


I have ſufficiently explain'd in ſeveral Places of the Treatiſe about the Search of Truth , what 1s 
the Will, and Liberty of Man, and eſpecially in the firſt Chapter of the firſ# Book , and in the firſt 


[luſtration upon it ; ſo that it is needleſs to repeat it again. 1 acknowledge Man Wills, and Deter- 
mines himſelf, in as much as God cauſes him to Will ; inceſſantly carries him towards good , and 


gives him all the Idea's and Senſations , by which he determines his ImpreHion. 1 know likewiſe - 
that Man alone commits Sim. But I deny that therein he does any thing; For Sin, Errour , and 
even Concupiſcence are notbing. | have explain'd my ſelf upon this Point in the firſt Iluſtration. 
Man wills, but his Volitions are impotent in themſelves ; they produce nothing, and God works 
all notwithſtanding them. For 'tis even God that makes our Will , by the Impreſſion he gives us , * RES bo 


towards Good. All that Man has from himſelf are * Errour and Sin, which are nothing. bet de ſuo - 
niſ mendacium & peccatum, Concil. Arauf. 2. Can. 22. 


There is a great iffggence between our Minds and Bodies that are about us; I grant, Our Mind 
in one ſenſe Wills, Acts, and Determines it ſelf, Our own inward Conſciouſneſs is an evident Con- 
viction. It we were deſtitute of Liberty , there could be no future Recompence and Puniſhmenr, 
for "tis our Liberty that makes our Actions good or bad; and without it Religion would be but a 
Phantaſm, and a Dream. But that which we cannot ſee clearly is, That Bodies have a force of 
Acting. This it is we cannot comprehend, and this we deny, when we deny the Efficacy of Second - 
Cauſes, | 

_ the Mind acts not in that meaſure which is imagin'd. F know that I will, and that | Will 
freely ;, | have no Reaſon to doubt of it ; which is ſtronger than that znward feeling | have of my 
ſelf. Nor do deny it, byt 1 deny that my Will is the * true Cauſe of the Motion of my Arm, of , x, the 
the Idea's of my Mind, and of other things which accompany my Volitions, - For | fee no Relation $ence ex- 
between ſo dillerent things : Nay, 1 molt clearly ſee there can be no Analogy between my Will to plain'd in 
move my Arm, and the Agitation of ſome little Bodies, whoſe Motion and, Figure I do not know, the Cha- 
which make choice of certain Nervous Canals, amongſt a Million of others unknown to me, 1n Or- xs o_ 
der to cauſe in me the Motion I deſire, by a World of Motions, which 1 deſere not. 1 deny that my wT> nA 
Will produces in me my ldea's : I cannot fee how ?tis poſſible it ſhould ; for ſince it cannot A& or ftration 
[4/ill without Knowledge, it ſuppoſes my Idea's, but does not make them. (Nay, I do not ſo 
much as know preciſcly what an ldea is.) | cannot tell,whether we produce them ogt of nothing,and 


{end them back to the ſame nothing, when we ceaſe to perceive them. | ſpeak after the Notion of 
ſome Perſons. SY [| pro- 


= 


- 
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| produce, you'll ſay, my Idea's by the Faculty, which God gives me of Thinking. I move my 
Arm, becauſe of the Union which God has cſtabliſh'd between my Mind and Body, Faculty, Uni- 
on, are Logical Terms, of looſe and indeterminate Signification. Theres no particular Bemg, nor 
Agode of Being, which is either Faculty or Union, Therefore theſe Terms ought to be explain'd, 
If, you'll ſay, that the Union of my Mind and Body conſiſts, in God's willing, T hat, upon my 
Deſire to move my Arm, the Animal Spirits ſhould betake themſelves to the Muſcles it is compog'd 
of, to move it in the manner deſir'd : I clearly underſtand this Explication, and reccive it : But 
this is exattly my own Aſſertion. For if my Will determine that of God, tis evident, that my 
Arm is mov'd, not by my Will, which is impotent of it ſelf, but by the Will of God, which ne- 
ver fails of its Effect. 
*1 fin Burtifir be ſaid, The Union of my Mind and Body conliſts in God's giving me a * Force to 
mean a | move my Arm, as he has given my Body likewiſe a Force of making me feel Pleaſure and Pain ; to 
trueand the end I may be follicitous for this Body, and be concern'd for its Preſervation ; certainly this is 
efficacious tg ſuppoſe the thing in diſpute, and to make a Circle, No Man has a clear Idea of that Force 
Force. which the Soul has over the Body, or the Body over the Soul ; nor knows very well what he ſays 
when he politively aſſerts it. That Opinion has been embrac'd through Prejudice, has been learn'd 
in Infancy, and in the Ape of Senſe. But Underſtanding, Reaſon, and Retiexion have no part in 
it ; which is manifeſt enough from what | have ſaid in the foregoing [reatiſe, 
But you'll ſay, 1 know by my inward Conſcience of my Action, that | really have this Force ; 
and therefore am not miſtaken in believing it. I anſwer, That when I move my Arm, [ am con- 
ſcious to my ſelf of the AQtual Volition by which I move it; and | err not in believing [ have that + 
Volition. I have moreover an inward Senſe of a certain Effort or Fadeavour, which accompanies 
« Ic ems This Volition, and it is to believ'd that I make this Endeavour. Laſt of ail, 1 grant that * {| have 
evident to an inward feeling of the Motion of my Arm, at the inſtant of this Effort ; which fuppos'd, I agree 
me that to what is ſaid, That the Motion of the Arm is perform'd at the inſtant a Man feels this Effort, or 
_ ou has a pradical Yolition of moving his Arm. But I deny that this Effort, which is no more than a 
. by inter- Modification, or Senſation of the Soul, which is given us to make us underſtand our Weakneſs, and 
nal Senſa- Lo aftord us a confus'd and obſcure Senſation of our Strength, can be capable of moring, and deter- 
tion, or mining the Spirits. I deny there is any Analogy or Proportion between our Thoughts, and the Mo- 
paragg? tions of Matter. 1] deny that the Soul has the leaſt Knowledge of the Animal Spirits, which ſhe 
ence, Me. imploys to move the Body Animared by her. Laſt of all, Though the Soul exattly knew the Ani- 
the Arm Mal Spirits, and were capable of moving them, or determining their Motions, yet | deny that with 
ſhe Ani- all this ſhe could make choice of theſe Dudus of the Nerves , of which ſhe has no Knowledge, fo 
| mates. She a5 to drive the Spirits into them, and thereby move the Body with that Readineſs, ExaQtnefs, and 
Eo ERIE Force; as is obſervable even in thoſe who are the leaſt acquainted with the Structure of their 
B ence on] Y. 
what ſhe feels, or thinks. By inward Senſation, or Conſcience, we know the ſenſe we have of the Mption of our Arm. But Conſcience 
does not notify the Motion of our Arm, or the pain we ſuffer in it, any more than the Colours we {ce upon Objects, Or if this 


will not be granted, 1 fay,that inward Senſation is not infallible,for Error is genecally found in the Sentations when they are compos'd., 
I bavedufficiently proy'd it in the firſt Book of the Search after Truth, 


For ſuppoſing that our Volitions are truly the moving Force of Bodies, Chowbeit that ſeems in- 
conceivable) how can-we conceive the Soul moves her Body ? The Arm tor Example is mov'd by 
means of an inflation or contraction caus'd by the Spirits in ſome of the Muſcles, that compoſe it. 

- But to thecnd the Motion imprinted by the Soul on the Spirits in the Brain may be Commanicated 
to thoſe in the Nerves, and from thence to others in the Muſcles of th: Arm, the Volitions of the 
Soul moſt n2eds multiply, or change in proportion to thoſe almoſt infinite ſhocks or Colliſions 
that are mace by the little Bodies that conſtitute the Spirits. But this is inconceivable , without 
admitting in the Soul, an infinite number of Volitions, upon the leaſt Motion of the Body, ſince 
the moving it would neceſſarily demand an innumerable multitude of Communications of Motions. 
For in ſhort, the Soul being but a particular Cauſe; and not able'to know exatly the degrees of 
4gitation, ad the dimenſions of infinite little Corpuſcles, which encounter, upon the diſperſion of 
the Spirits i1to the Muſcles; ſhe could not ſettle a General Law for the Cgmmunication of theſe 
Spirits Motion, nor follow it exactly, if ſhe had eſtabliſh'tir. Thus it is evideat, the Soul could 
not move her Arm, although ſhe had the Power of determining the Motion of the Animal Spirits. 

\ Theſe things are too clear to be longer inſiſted on. 

The caſe is the ſame with our Thinkmg Faculty. We are inwardly conſcious that we Will the 
Thinking on ſomething ; that we make an effort to that purpoſe, and that in the Moment of our 
defire and effort, the Idea of the thing preſents it felt tro our Mind, but our inward Senſation does 
not tell us, that our Will or Effort produces our Idea, Reaſon docs not afſure us that it's poſſible; 
and only prejudice makes us believe that our deſzres are the cauſes of our [deas, whilſt we experiment 
an hundred times a Day, that the latter accompany or purſue the former. As God and his Opera- 
tions have nothing ſenſible in them, and as we are not conſcious of any thing but our Gelires that 
precede the preſence of our Ideas, ſo we do not think our Ideas can have any other cauſe than theſe 
deſires. But view the thing cloſely, and we ſhall ſee ns farce in us ro produce them ; neither Rea- 
ſon nor Conſcience giving us any information thereupon. 

| don't think my ſelf oblig'd to tranſcribe all the other proofs employ'd by the patrons for the 
Efficacy of Second Cauſes. Becauſe they ſeem ſo trifling that I might be thonght to deſign to ren- 
der them Ridiculous: And I ſhould make my ſelf ſo, it | gave them a Serious Anſwer. An Au- 
thor, for Example, very gravely aſſerts in behalt of his Opinion : Created Reings are trive Material, 

Formal, 
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Formal, Final Caſs why muſt not they likewiſe, be Efficient or Efficacious ? | fancy I ſhould give the 
World little ſatisfaftion, it to anſwer this Gentlemans Queſtion, I ſhould ſtand to explain fo groſs 
an Ambiguity, and ſhow the difference between an Efficacious cauſe and that which the Philoſo- 
phers are pleas'd to call material. Thereforc | leave ſuch arguments as theſe to come to thoſe 
which are drawn from Holy-Writ. 


ARGUMENT VI. 


The Defenders of the Efficacay of Second Cauſes, commonly alledge the following Paſſages to 
ſupport their Opinion. Let the Earth bring forth Graſs - Let the Waters bring forth the moving Creg- Gel. 1. 
ture that bath Life, aud Fowl that may fly, &c. Therefore the Earth and Water, by the Word of 
God, receiv'd the Power of producing, Plants, and Animals. Afterwards God Commanded the 
Fowls and Fiſhes to multiply, Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the Waters in the Seas, and let Fowl 
multeply in the Earth. Thercfore he gave them a Power of begetting their like. 

Our Saviour in the fourth Chapter of St. Mark ſays, the Seed which falls on good Ground, brings 
forth Fruit an Hundred-fold, and that the Earth bringeth forth Fruits of ber ſelf, firſ# the blade then the 
Ear, after that the full Corn in the Far. Laſtly, it is written in the Book of Wiſdom, that the Fire 
had as it were forgotten it's ſtrength to Bury, in favour of the People of God. It is therefore Ter- 
tain from the Old and New Teſtament, that Second Cauſes have an AQtive Force, 


ANSWEKR. 


I anſwer, that in Holy-Writ thereare many Paſſages which aſcribe to God the pretended Effica- 
cy of Second Capſes, ſome of which are theſe. I am the Lord that maketh ALL T HINGS, that 1.44. 24. 
frretcheth forth the Heavens ALONE, that ſpreadeth abroad the Earth by CUY SEL F. Thine Job 10. 5. 
bands have made me and fallm d me * together round about. * Vulg, io 
I cannot tell bow you came imto my Womb. It was not I that form'd the M of every one of + Ion 
you. But doubtleſs tbe Creator of the World who form'd the Generation of Man, &c. Seeing be giveth to Ch. 7. v. 
Life, and breath, and all things. He cauſeth Graſs to grow for the Cattle, and Herb for the ſervice of 22, 23- 
Men, that be may bring forth food out of the Earth, There are infinite ſuch like Paſſages, but let A®s 17: 
theſe ſuffice, — HEE 
When an Author ſeems to ContradiCt hiofelf : And Natural Equity, or a ſtronger Reaſon obliges .,. 
us to reconcile him to himſelf ; methinks we have an infallible Rule to diſcover his true Opinion, For 
we need but obſerve, when he ſpeaks according to his own” Light, and when after Common Opinion. 
When a Man Accommodates himſelf to the vulgar way of ſpeaking; that is no ſure ſign he is of 
their Opinion. But when he ſays poſitively the contrary to what Cuſtom Authoriſes, though he 
fay it but once,we have Reaſon to conclude it his judgement, provided we know he ſpeaks ſeriouſly 
aud with Mature deliberattion, | 
For inſtance, when an Author ſpeaking of the properties of Animals, ſhall ſay an hundred times 
aver, that Beaſts have ſenſe, that Dogs know their Maſter , that they Love and Fear him ; and bat 
in twoor three places ſhall affirm that Beaſts are inſenſible, that Dogs are incapable of Knowledge 
and that they neither Love nor Fear any thoag : how ſhall we reconcile this Author to himſelf ?. 
Muſt we make a Colle&tion of all his paſſages for and againſt it; and judge of his Opinion by the 
greater number ? If ſo, I conceive there is no Man to whom, for example, may be attributed this 
Opinion, That Animals have no Soul, For even the Carteſians moſt frequently ſay, that a Dogs feels 
when he is beaten, and rarely it is that they affirm he does not feel. And although I my ſelf en- 
counter a vaſt multitude of prejudices in this,Treartiſe, yet many paſſages may be gather'd from ir, 
by which, unleſs this preſent Rule be admitted, it may be prov'd that I confirm them all, and even 
that I hold the Opinion of the Efficacy of Second Cauſes, which I am now refuting ; or it may be 
it might be concluded that the Search after Truth abounds with groſs and palpable contradictions, 
as do ſome Perſons who | fear have not Equity, and penetration enough, to ſet up for judges of 
the Works of others. 5 
Holy Scripture, and Fathers, and moſt Religions Men, ſpeak gftner of ſenſible Goods, Riches, 
and Honours, in the vultar Opinion, than by the true Ideas they have of them. Our LORD 
brings in Abrabam 12ying to the Wicked Rich Man, Son, thou baſt receiv'd thy G O O D things in 
thy Life time ;, that i3 to ſay, Riches and Honour, What we by prejudice call Good, our Good,that 
is Gold and Silver, is {tid in Scripture, in an hundred places obr Suſtenance, and Subſtance, and 
even our boneſty, or thit which Honours us, Paupertas & Honeſtas a Deo ſunt, Mult theſe ways Las. oat 
of ſpeaking us'd by the Holy Scripture, and the moſt Religious Perſons, make ns believe that they yn 
contradict themicWes, or that Riches and Honours are truly our goods, and worthy onr Love and xc. x 
our Reſcarches? No, doubtleſs ; Becauſe the Modes of Speech, ſuiting with prejudices, lignity 14. 
nothing : And that we ſee elſzwhere that Our S A VIOUR has compar'd Riches to Thorns, 
has told us, we muſt reavunce them ; that they are deceitful, and that all that's great and glorious 
in the World is an ahomination in the ſight of God, Therefore we muſt not heap together the 
Paſſages of Scripture or the Fathers, to judge of their Opinions by the greater number, unleſs we 
will attribute to them every Moment, the moſt irrational prejudices in the World. 
This being ſuppos'd, 'ris plain that Holy Scripture ſays poſitively, tis God that makes all 
even to the Graſs of the Field, that arrays the Lillies with ſuch Ornaments as CHRIST pre- 


ſers before thoſe of Solomos in all his Glory. 'Tis not only two or three, but innumerable Paſlages, 
that 
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that Attribute to God the pretended Efficacy of Second Canſes; and overthrow the Nature of the 
Peripateticks. | 

Beſides,we are inclin'd as it were by a kind of Natural prejudice not to think on God,in Ordinary 
Effects. And to attribute force and Efficacy to Second Cauſes, for the generality none but Mira- 
culous Effefts can make us think on God as the Author ; and the ſenlible impreſſion engages us in 
the Opinion of Second Cauſes. The Philoſophers hold this Opinion, becauſe, ſay they, the Senſes 
evince it. Which is their mightieſt Argument, Laſtly, this Opinion is recetv'd by all that follow 
the judgment of their Senſes. The Language is accommodated to this prejudice, and "tis as com- 
monly ſaid, That Fire has a Power to Burn, as that Silver and Gold are a Man's Googs, Where- 
fore thoſe Paſſages which the Scripture or Fathers afford us for the Efficacy of Second Caules, 
prove no more than thoſe; That an Ambitious orCovetous Perſon would chooſe for the vindication 
of his Behaviour, But we are not to ſay ſo of thoſe Expreſſions that may be brought for the proot of 
God's Working all in all. For ſince this Opinion is repugnant to prejudice, the Pallages that alert 
it, are to be interpreted in their utmoſt Rigour : For the ſame Reaſon that we are to conclude it 
the Sentiment of a Carteſian, that Beaſts are Inſenfible, though he ſhould ſay it but now and then, 
and ſhould conſtantly in common Diſcourſe ſay the contrary ; as that they Feel, Sce, and Hear, 

In the firſt Chapter of Gene/is, God Commands the Earth to produce Plants, and Animals, and 
Orders the Waters to bring forth Fiſh, and Conſequently ſay the Peripatetichs the Water'and Earth, 
were indu'd with a competent Yirtue, to produce thele Effects. | 

| cannot ſee the certainty of this concluſion ; nor any neceſſity of admitting this conſequence, 
though we were oblig'd to explain this Chapter by it felf, without recourle to other pallages ot 

- Scripture. This method of expounding the Creation, is adaptcd to our way of conceiving things, 
and fo there is no neceſlity of our taking it Literally, nor ovght we to lay it as a Foundation to vur 
Eager Since we ſee Animals, and Plants on the Earth, Fowls inhabiting the Air, and Fiſhes 

iving in the Water, God, to let us underſtand, that his Order conſtituted them 1n theſe Places, 
produc'd them therein. From the Earth he form'd Animals, and Plants, not that the Earth was 
capable of Genefating, or as if God had to that intent given it a force, and Vertue which it retains 
till now ; (For we are ſufficiently agreed that the Earth does not Procreate Horſes and Oxen) but 
becauſe out of the Earth the Bodies of Animals were form'd, as 1s {aid in the following Chapter. 

Gen.2.19, Out of the ground the Lord form'd every Beaſt of the field, and every Fonl of ihe Air, The Animals. 
were form'd out of the gound, (formatis de bumo animantibus, ſays the Vulgar Latin) and not pro- 
duc'd by it. Therefore when Moſes had telated how Beaſts and Fiſh were produc'd by Vertue of 
the Command which God gave the Earth and Water to produce them, he adds that it was God 

Ch. 1. 21. that made them, leſt we ſhould attribute their Production to the Earth and Water. And God 
CREATED preat Whales, and every living Creature that moveth, which the WATERS 
BROUGHT FORT H abundantly after their kind, and every winged Fowl after bis kind, 

_ andalittle lower, after he had ſpoken of the formation of Animals, he adjoyns, And COD 

eMH ADE the Beaſt of the Farth after bis kind, and Cattel aſter their kind, and every th'1g that creep» 
eh on the Earth after his kind, 

But *tis obſervable, by the way, That what the Vulgar Tranſlates, Producant aqua reptile anrme 
viventis, & volatile ſuper terram, and our Engliſh, Let the Water bring forth abundantly the moving 


Creature that bath Life, and Fowl that may fly above the Earth, the Hebrew has it Yolattle VOLITET, 
Let the Fowl fly above the Earth: Which diſtinction ſhows, as is evident from the fage-citcd 


paſſage of the next Chapter,” that Fowls were not produc'd from the Water, and that it was not 
Moſes's deſin to prove that the Waters were truly empower'd to produceFiſh and Fowl, but only to 
denote the reſpective place deſign'd for each, by the Order of God, whether to live, or to be pro- 
duc'd in ; It volatile VOLITET ſuper Terram. For commonly when we ſay that the Earth 
produces T1ces, and Plants, we only mean to ſignifieThat it furniſhes Water, and Salts, which are 
neceſſary tothe Germination, and increaſe of Sceds, But I dwell no longer on the Explication of 
theſe Scriptu1e Paſſages, which Literally.taken, make for Second Cauſes : For we are lo far from 
being oblig'd, that it is ſometimes dangerous to take Expreſſions in the Letter, which are founded 
on common Opinion, by which the Language is form'd. For the vulgar part of Men ſpeak of all 
things according to the Impreſſions of Senſe, and the Prejudices of Intancy. 
The ſame Reaſon which conſtrains us to interpret Literally ſuch Scripture Paſlages, as dirc&ly 
oppoſe Prejudices,gives us Reaſon to believe the Fathers never defign'd ex propo/ato, to maintain the 
Efficacy of Second Cauſes, or the Nature of Ariſtotle. For though they often ſpeak in a manner 
that countenances Prejudices, and the Judgments of Senſe, yet they ſometimes ſo explain them- 
ſelves, as to manifeſt the diſpoſition of their Mind ard Heart. St. Auſtin, for inſtance, gives us 
ſufficiently to underſtand, That he believed the Hill of God, to be the Force and Nature ot every 
oUmnia Thing, when he ſpeaks thus, IFe are wont to ſay, but not truly, that Prodigies are againſt Nature ; For 
quippe por- the Nature of every Creature being but the Will of the Creator ;, How can that which ss done by « the [ill 
rents con- of God be contrary to Nature ' Miracles therefore and Prodigies are not agaimſt Nature, but againſt what 


tra eatus ; 
Yam dici. Te know of it. 


mu eſſe, ſed 'non ſunt. Quomodo enim eft contra naturam, quod Dei fit volumate * Cum volumas ranti utique creatoris condite rei eujuſque na- 
tura ſit ? Portemum erg fit non contra naturam, ſed contra quam eſt nort4 natura, $, Aug, de Civita. Ne 11,21, c. $ 


'Tis true, St. Auſtin ſpeaks in ſeveral places according to Prejudices : But | affirm tnat that 15 no 


Argument , for we are not Literally to explain, but thoſe Expreſlions which are contrary to them; 
for which 1 have given the Reaſons p 
if 
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if St. Auftin in his Works, had ſaid nothing againſt the Efficacy of Second Cauſes, but had al- 
ways favour'd this Opinion, his Authority might be made uſe of to confirm it. But if it-ſhould not 
appear that he had induſtriouſly examin'd that Queſtion, we might {till have reaſon to think,he had 
no ſettled and refolv'd Opinion about the Subje&t, bot was, it may be, drawn by the Impreſſion of 
the Senſes inconſiderately to believe a thing which no Man would doubt of, before he had carefully 


examin'd it, 


on ; and that if he had ſcrioully examin'd the Queſtion, and once began to donbt and make reflexi- Be 
"1 X - ce al Or IUuner - 

on, he would never have ſaid a thing ſo contrary to his Principles, jor ig 

according to him, Pain is the greateſt Evil, and Beafts ſuffer it. That the more Noble cannot have the leſs Noble for its end, 


But with him the Soul of Beaftz is Spiritual, and more Noble than the Body, and yet has 'no other End. That what is Spiritual 
is Immortal, yet the Soul of Beafts, though Spiritual, is ſfubxett to Death. Many ſuch like Principlesthere are in his Works, where- 


by it may be concluded, hat Heafts have no ſuch Spiritual Soul as he admits in them. 


"And thus, though all the Fathers had conſtantly favour'd the Efficacy of Second Cauſes, yet, it 
may be, no regard were due to their Opinion, unleſs it appear*d that they had carefully E xamin'd 
the Queſtion, and that their Afſertions, were not the reſulrs of common Speech, which is form'd 
and founded upon Prejudices. But the caſe is certainly quite contrary ; for the Fathers, and ſuch 
as were moſt Holy, and beſt acquainted with Religion, have commonly manifeſted in ſome places 
or other of their Works, what was their Diſpoſition of Mind and Heart, in reference to the pre- 
ſent Queſtion. 

The moſt Underſtanding, and indeed the greateſt number of Divines, ſeeing that on one hand 
the Holy Scripture was repugnant to the Efficacy of Second Cauſes, and on the other, that the- 
Impreſſion of the Senſes, the publick Vote, and eſpecially Arifotle's Philoſophy, which was had in 
veneration by the Learned, eſtabliſhit : For Ariſtotle believ'd God unconcern'd in the particulars 
of Sublunary Tranfations ; That that change was below his Majeſty, and that Nature which he 
ſuppoſes in all Bodies, ſuffic'd to produce all that was done below. The Divines, I ſay, have fo 
equally balanc'd theſe Two, as to reconcile Faith with Heathen Philoſophy, Reaſon with Senſe , and 
to make Second Cauſes ineffeFrve without the additional concourſe of God Almighty. But becauſe 
that immediate concourſe, whereby God adts jointly with Second Cauſes includes great difficulties, 
ſome Philoſophers have rejefted it, pretending that in Order to their Acting, there needs no more 
than that God ſhould continue to them their Vertue he endow'd them with in their Creation. And 
ſince this Opinion is exactly agreeable with Prejudice, becauſe of the inſenſible Operation of God, 
in Second Cauſes, it is commonly embrac'd by the vulgar ſort of Men, and ſuch as have more ſty- 
died Ancient Naturaliſts and Phy/icians, than and Truth. Moſt are of Opinion that God 
created all things at firſt, and gave them all the Qualities and Faculties that were neceſlary to their 
preſervation ; that he has, for example, given the firſt Motion of Matter , and left it afterwards 
to it ſelf, to produce, by the Communication of .its Motions that admirable variety of Forms we 
ſee. *Tis Ordinarily ſuppos'd that Bodies can move one another ; and this is ſaid to be Mr. deg 
Cartes's Opinion, though he ſpeaks expreſly againſt it, in the Thirty Sixth and Seventh Articles of 
the Second Part of his Philoſophical Principles. Since Men muſt unayoidably acknowledge that the 
Creatures depend on God, they leſſen and abridge, as much as poſſible, that dependance, whether 
out of a ſecret Averſion to God, or a ſtrange and wretched ſtupidity and inſenſibility to his Ope- 
ration. But whereas this Opinion is receiv'd but by thoſe who have not much ſtudied Religion,and 
have preferr'd their Senſes'to their Reaſon, and Ariſtotle's Authority to that of Holy Writ , we 
have no reaſon to fear its making way into the Mind of thoſe ; who' have any Love for Truth 
and Religion; for provided a Man ſerioufly examin'd it, . he muſt needs diſcover its falſity. 
But the Opinion of God's Immediate Concourſe to every Action of Second Cauſes, ſeems to 
accord with thoſe Paſſages of Scripture, which often attribute the ſame Effet, both to G O D and 


the Creature. | nd 
We muſt conſider then, that there are places in Scripture, where 'tis ſaid that God is the only & 
» 44. 


Agent : I am the Lord that maketh all things , - that ſtretcheth:farth the Heavens alone, that ſpread- 
eth abroad the Earth by my ſelf. Ego fſum' Dominus, ſays Waiah, faciens O M4 N 1; A, Extendens ce x RY 7 
NULLUS Mecum, A Mother Animated with the Spirit 22, & 23. 


los SOLUS, ſtabiliens Terram, | 
her that form'd them, I cannot tell how you came into my 


of God, tells her Children, 1t was not { 
Womb : For I neither gave you Breath nor Life, neitber was it 1 that form'd the Members of eve- 


ry one of you : But doubtleſs the Creator of the World, &&. Neſcio qualiter in utero meo apparuiſtts, weak ; 
{/ngulorum membra NON EGO 1 PSA COMPEG I, ſed mundi Creator, She does not fay ,,.- 
with Ariſtotle, and the School of the Peripateticks that to her, and the Sun, they ow'd their Births homizem. 


but to the Creator of the Univerſe. Which: Opinion that God. only, Works, and forms Children if. 7ky. 


Mm their Mothers Womb, not being conformable to Prejudice and Common” Opinion ; Theſe Sen- AY L. 2 
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2 upon the 
i Text, 


V. Suarez 
L. 1.de con- 
curſu Dei 
cum v0lun- 
fate, 


See St. Th. 
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teaces co the pre-eſtabliſh'd Principle, muſt be explain'd in the Literal Senſe. But on 
the contrary, the Notion of Second Cauſes falling in with the vulgar Opinion , and being Suited 
to the ſenſible impreſſion ; the Paſſages which expreſly make for the ſeparate Efficacy of Second 
Cauſes, mult be reckon'd invalid when compar'd with the former. Concourſe therefore is inſuffi- 
_ to -—— Li the different Texts of Scripture ; and all Force, Power and Efficacy muſt be aſ- 
crib'd to God, 

| But though the immediate concurrence of God with Second Cauſes, were fit to accommodate the 
diſagreeing paſſages of Holy Writ, yet after all it is a queſtion whether it ought to be admitted. For 
the Sacred Books were not compos'd for the Theologilts of theſe times, but for the People of the 
Jews. So that if this People had not underſtanding, or Subtilty enough, to imagine a Concourſe 
ſuch as is admitted in School- Dvinity, and to agree to a thing which the greateſt Divines are hard 
put to, toexplain, it follows, if I miſtake not, that-the Holy Scripture which Attributes to God, 
and even to God alone, the production and preſervation of all things, would have betray'd them 
into Error. And the Holy Pen-Men had ſtood chargeable with writing not only in an unintelligi- 
ble, but deceitful Language. For in ſaying that God Work'd all, they would have deſign'd no . 
more than that God aſliſted to all things with his concourſe, which was not probably ſo much as 
thought on by the Jews; Thoſe amongſt them, who were not very great Philoſophers, believing, 
that God Work'd all, and not that he concurr'd to all. 

But that we may paſs a more certain j omen. about this Concourſe, it would bz requilite to ex- 

plain with care the different Hypotheſes of the School-Men upon it. For beſides, thoſe impene- 
trable Clouds, and Obſcorities which involve all the Opinions, that cannot, be explain'd and de- 


. fended without looſe and indefinite Terms ; there are vpon this Matter ſo great a variety of Qpi- 


nions, that it would be no hard Matter to diſcover the cauſe of them. But I deſign not to engage 
in adiſcuſſion that would be ſo weariſom to my ſelf as well as the greateſt part of Readers : On the 
contrary, I had rather try to ſhow that my Opinions may in ſome thing accord with thoſe of the 
greater number of Scholaſtick Divines, though I cannot but ſay their Language looks very Ambi- 
guous and confugd. To explain my ſelf. a: 

| am of Opinion, as I have ſaid elſewhere, that Bodies for example have no Force to move them- 
ſelves, and that therefore their moving force is nothing but the Altion of God ; or not to make 
vie of a Term which has no diſtin& import, their moving force is nothing but the I/illof God, al- 
ways neceſſarily Efficacious, which ſucceſpvely preſerves them in different Places. For 1 believe not 
that God Createsany particular Beings, to make the moving force of Bodies; not only becapſe 1 
have no Idea of ſuch a kind of Being, nor ſee how they could move Bodies : But alſo becauſe theſe 
Beings themſelves would have need of others to move them, and ſo in infinitum. For none but 
God is truely Immoveable, and Mover altogether. 

Which being ſo, when a Body ſtrikes, and moves another, I may ſay that it AQts by the Con- 
currence of God, and that this Concurrence is not diſtin& from its own Aftion. For a Body _ 
another moves it, by its Action, or its moving force, which at bottom is nothing but the Will 
God preſerving the Body ſucceſſively in different Places, the tranſlation of a Body being not it's 

Attion, or moving force, but the Effe& of it. Almoſt all Divines ſay too, that the Action of Se- 
cond Cauſes is not different from that of God's Concurrence with them. For though they have a 
various Meaning, yet they 6 that God As in the Creatures by the ſame Action as the Crea- 
tures. And they are oblig'd, if I miſtake not, thus to ſpeak: For if the Creatures Acted by an 
AQtion which God Work'd not inthem, their Action, conſider'd as ſuch, would no doubt, be 
independent. But they acknowledge, as it becomes them, that the Creatures depend immediately 
on God, not only as to their Being, but likewiſe as to their Operation. 

So likewiſe, in point of free Cauſes, | believe that God inceſſantly gives the Mind an Impreſſion 
towards Good in General, and that he moreover determines this Impreſſion towards particular 
Goods, by the [dea's or Senſations that he gives us, as | have explain'd in the firlt llluſtration ; 
which is the ſame with what the Divines intend, by affirming, That God moves, and prevents our 
Wills. Thus theForce which puts our Minds in Motion, is the Will of God, which Animates us 
and inclines us towards Good. For God Creates not Beings to conſtitute the moving force of 
Minds, for the ſame Reaſon that he Creates none to be the moving force of Bodies, The Wills of 
God being of themſelves Efficacious, He need but il, ro do, And we ought not to multiply 
Beings without neceſſity. Beſides, whatever is real in the determinations of our Motions, pro- 
ceeds likewiſe from the Action of God in us, as appears from the firſt I|loſtration, But all we At 
or produce, is by our Wills, that is, by the Impreſſion of the Will of God, which is our moving 
force. For our Wills are Efficacious no farther than they are of God, as mov'd Bodies impel not 
others, but in as much as they have a moving force that tranſlates them ; which is no other than 
the Will of God, which Creates or preſerves them ſucceſſively in different places. Therefore we 
A& no otherwiſe than by the Concourſe of God ; and our Attion conſider'd as Efficaciovs, and ca- 
pable of producing any Effe&, differs not from his, but is, as ſay moſt Divines, the ſelf ſame Acti- 
on, eadem numero ado. 

Now all the Changes which arrive in the World have no other Natural Cauſe, than the Motions 
of Bodies, and Yolitions of Minds. For, Firſt, by the General Laws of the Communications of Mo- 
tions, the inviſible Bodies which ſurround the viſible, produce, by their varions Motions, all theſe 
divers Changes, whoſe Cauſe is not apparent. And, Secondly, by the Laws of Union of our Soul 
and Body, when circumambient Bodies A& upon our own, they produce in our Soul a multiplicity 
of Senſations, ldea's, and Paſſions. Thirdly, Our Mind, by its Volitions, produces in it ſelf -— 
differ ent 
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different 1dea's ;, for they are our Volitions, which as Natural Canſes adeadl ang Modifie our Mind : 
Their Efficacy, nevertheleſs, proceeds from the Laws which God has eſtabliſh'd. And, Laftiy, 
when our Soul afts upon our Body, ſhe produces ſeveral Changes in it , by vertne of the Laws of 
her Union with it ; and by means of our Body ſhe.effects in thoſe about it abundance of Changes, by 
vertue of the Laws of Communication of Motions. So that the Afotions of Bodies and the Yolitions 
of Minds, are the only Natural, or Occaſional Cauſes of Natural Effefts, which no Man will deny 
who nſes any Attention ; ſuppoſing only, he be not prepoſſeſt by thoſe who underſtand not what 
they ſay, who fancy per y to themſelves ſuch Beings as they have no clear Idea's of, and who 
offer to explain things which they do not underſtand, by others abſolutely incomprehenſible. Thus 
— ſhown that God by his Concourſe, or rather by his Efficacious Will, performs whatever is 
done by the Motions of Bodies, and the Wills of Minds, as Natural or Occaſional Cauſes,it appears 
that God does every thing by the ſame Action of the Creature, - Not that the Creatures have of 
themſelves any Efficacious Aion, but that the Power of God is in -a manner Coumunicated to 
them, by the Natural Laws which God has eſtabliſh'd on their account. 

This then is all that I can do to reconcile my Thoughts to the Opinion of thoſe Divines, who 
defend the neceſlity of immediate Concourſe, aud hold that God does All in all things by an Action 
no ways differing from the Creatures. For, as to the reſt of the Divines, 1 think their Opinions Durzxd. 
utterly indefenfible, and- eſpecially that of Durandus, together with the Sentiments of ſome of the in 2dift. 
Ancients, refuted by St. Auſtin, who abſolutely denied the neceſſity of God's Concurrence, pre- Din & 
tending, that Second Cauſes did all things by the Power which God in their Creation gave them. 5/ 6.27; 
For though this Opinion be leſs intricate and perplex*d , than that of other Divines, yet to me it ,1lireram 
ſeems ſo repugnant to Scripture, and ſo ſuitable to Prejudices, to ſay no worſe of it, that I think 1. 5. 25. 
it altogether unwarrantable. 

I confeſs that the School-Men, who make God's immediate concourſe to be the ſame Action with 
that of the Creatures, do not perfectly ag_ with my Explication ; and all thoſe that I have read, r 4 Ser. 
except Bicl and Cardinal d' Ailly, are of Opinion , That the Efficacy which produces Effects pro- Diſt 1 
ceeds fram the Second Cauſe as well as the Firſt. But as I make it indiſpenſable for me to ſpeak '* FF m 
nothing but what [ clearly conceive, and always to take the ſide that beſt comports with Religion, : 
I think I am not liable to blame, for deſerting an Opinion which to many Men ſeems ſtill more in- 
conceiveable, as they ſtrive more to comprehend it; and for eſtabliſhing another, which agrees 
perfectly not only with Reaſon, but alſo with the Sacredneſs of our —_— and Chriſtian Morality, + 
which is a Truth already prov'd in the Chapter that's the Subje&t of theſe Reflexions. However 
= not inconvenient to ſay ſomething to it, that I may fully verifie what I have ſaid upon the pre- 
ent Queſtion, _. 

Both Reaſon and Religion evince, That God will be Lov'd, and rever'd by his Creatures : Lov'd 
as Good, and Rever'd as Power, Which is ſuch a Truth as it would be Impiety and Madneſs to 
doubt of, To love God, as he requires and deſerves, we muſt, according to the Firſt Command- + poop ,, 
ment, both of the Law and Goſpel, and by Reaſon it ſelf, as 1 have * ſomewhere ſhown, Love Him «. 1. 
with all our Strength, or with the whole extent of our Loving Capacity. *Tis not ſufficient to pre- 
fer Him before all things, unleſs we moreover Love Him in all things. For otherwiſe our Love is 
not ſo perfe& as it ought to be, and we return not to God all the Love that he gives us, and gives 


us only for Himſelf, in whom every one of His A&ions Center. 
So to render to God all the Reverence that is due to Him ; *tis not enough to adore Him, as the 


Supreme Power, and fear Him more than His Creatures ; we muſt likewiſe fear and adore Him in 
all His Creatures; all our reſpe&ts muſt perpetually tend towards Him, to whom alone Honour and 28 
Glory are to be aſcrib'd : Which is what God Commands us in theſe Words : Thou ſbalt Love the Deut- c. 6. 
Lord thy God, with all thy Heart, and with all thy Soul, and with all thy Strength. And in theſe : 
Thou ſhalt fear tbe Lord thy God, and Him only ſhalt thou ſerve. Thus the Philoſophy that convinces 
us that the Efficacy of Second Cauſes is a Fidtion of the Mind, that the Nature of Ariſtotle, and ſome 
other Philoſophers, is a Chimera, that none but God is Strong and Powerful enough, not only to 
A on our Soul, but even to give the leaſt Motion to Matter. This Philoſophy, I fay , perfeaty 
Accommodates with Religion, whoſe end is to Unite us to God in the ſtricteſt Bonds. 

'Tis Cuſtomary with us to Love only thoſe things which are capable of doing us ſome Good. 
This Philoſophy therefore Anthoriſes only the Love of God,and Condemns the Love of every thing 
elſe. We ought to fear nothing but what is able to do us ſome Evil. Therefore this Philoſophy 
approves the fear of God, and abſolutely Condemns all other : Thus it juſtifies all the juſt and 
Reaſonable Motions of our Soul, and Condemns all thoſe that are contrary to Reaſon and Religion : 
For we can never juſtifie the Love of Riches, the deſire of Greatneſs, the Extravagance of De- 
bauchery by this Philoſophy, by the Principles whereof, the Love tor Bodies is abſurd and ridi- 
culous. . 

'Tis an indiſputable Truth, *tis a Natural Opinion, 'tis even a Common Notion that we ought 
to Love the canſe of our Pleaſure, and to Love it proportionably to the Felicity it either AQually 
does, or is able to poſleſs us with, *Tis not only juſt, but as it were neceſſary that the cauſe of our 
happineſs, ſh ould be the Obje&t of our Love. Therefore this Philoſophy will teach vs to Love 

only, a $ being the only Cauſe of our Felicity : That ſurrounding Bodres cannot At upon that 
we Animate ; and conſequently mach leſs upon our Mind. That tis not the Sun which enlightens 
vs, and gives us Life and Motion : Nor that fills the Earth with Fruits, and Beavutifis it with 
Flowers, and ſupplies us with Food and Nouriſhment. This Philoſophy ſeconding the Scripture, 


* reaches that *tis God alone who gives us Rain, and Regulates the Seaſons, that fills our ae" * Afts 14. 
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Food, and our hearts with Joy, that he alone is able to do us good ;, and thereby bas given a perpetual Teſts- 
mony of what be is ; though tn the ages paſſed be ſuffer'd all Nations to walk in their own ways. Accord- 
ing to the Language of this Philoſophy,we muſt not ſay that "ris Nature that fills us with good ; nor 
that it is * God and Nature together : But that it is God alone, ſpeaking thus without Ambiguity, 
for fear of deceiving the Ignorant; For we muſt diſtinftly acknewledge one cauſe of our happineſs, 
if we we make it the only ObjeCt of our Love. 


nature Deo eſt, nc Deus ſine natura, ſed ilem eft utrumgque, nec diflat. Officium fi 


quod 4 Seneca accepiſſes, Anneo diceres re debere, vel Lucio: Non ereditorem mutares, Sed nomen; Sen, 1. 4. de Benet, 


Wa. 45. 7+ 
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'Tis likewiſe an undeniable Truth, That we ought to fear things that are able to harm us, and 
to fear them,in Propertion to the Evil they can do us. But this Philoſophy teaches us that God only 
can do us ev1l ; that *ris he, as ſays Iſaiah, who forms the Light and creates Darkneſs , who makes 
Peace and creates Evil ;, and there is no Evil but what he does, as ſays the Prophet Amos, , Therefore 
it is he only that is to be fear'd. We muſt not fear cither Plague or War, or Famine, or our E- 
nemies, or even Devils themſelves : But God alone, We ought to ſhan the Sword, when we ſee 
a Blow a coming, we are to fly the Fire, and avoid a rninous Houſe that's ready to cruſh us ; but 
we mult not fear theſe things. We may fly from thoſe Bodies which are the Occaſional or Natural 
Cauſes of Evil, but we muſt fear God as the true Cauſe of all the misfortunes of Sinners , and 
hate only Sin which neceſſarily provokes the cauſe of ory Happineis to become the Cauſe of our 
Miſery : In a Word all the Motions of our Mind, mult center upon God, fince he alone's above 
it, and the Motions of our Body may relate to the Bodies round it, This is what we learn from 
that Philoſophy that admits not the Efficacy of Second Cauſes. 

But this Efficacy being ſuppos*d, I cannot ſee but we have reaſon to fear and Love Bodies; and 
that to regulate our Love by Reaſon, we need but prefer God before all things ; the Firſt and Vni- 
verſal, to every Second and Particular Cauſe, We can ſee no need of Loving him with all our 
Strength ; Ex tota mente, ex toto corde, ex tota anima , ex tots viribus, as ſays the Scripture. 

Yet when aMan contents himſelf in preferring God to all things,and adoring him with aWorſhip, 
and a Love of Preference, without making a continual Effort to Love and Honour him in all things: 
It often fortunes that he deceives himſelf, that his Charity vaniſhes, and is loſt : And that he is 
more taken up with ſen/ible than the ſupream Good, For ſhould it be demanded of the greateſt Sin- 
ners, and even Idolaters, whether they preferr'd the univerſal to particular Cauſes, they would 
make no ſcruple to anſwer amidſt their Debauches, Errours and Extravagance ; that they are not 
wanting to their eſſential Duty, and that they are very ſenſible of what they owe to God. *Tis ac- 
knowledg'd that they are deceiv'd. But take away the Efficacy of Second Cauſes, and they have no 
probable Pretext left-to juſtifie their Condu&t and Behaviour; whilſt if it be granted them,they will 
think and Diſcourſe with themſelves in the following manner, when blinded by their Paſſions, and 
attentive to the Teſtimony of their Senſes. 

* 1 am made for Happineſs : Neitheir canI, nor indeed ovght I, to ſuperſede my Love and Re- 
** ſpe, for whatever can be the Cauſe of my Felicity : Why then muſt not I Love and reſpet 
* ſenſible ObjeRts, if they be the true Cauſes of the Happineſs | fnd in their Enjoyment ? I acknow- 
< ledge the Sovereign Being, as only worthy of Sovereign Worſhip, and | prefer Him before all 


* the World, But tince I ſce not that He requires any thing from me, | enjoy the Goods he 
*© aftords by Means of Second Cauſes, to which he has ſubjeted me: And I pay not my Grati- 


<* tude to him, which perhaps would be to his Diſhonour, As he gives me no Bleſling, immediate- 
« ly and by himſelf, or at leaſt without the Aſſiſtance of his Creatures, tis a Sign he requires not 
<« the immediate Application of my Mind and Heart ; at leaſt, that he deſires the Creatures ſhould 
<« partake with him, in the Acknowledgments and Reſentrpents of my Heart and Mind, Seeing 
* he has communicated Part of his Power and Glory to the San, has environ'd him with Splendour 
<« and Majeſty, and has given him the Supremacy in all his Works ; and ſeeing from the Influence 
<« of this great Luminary, we receive all the neceſſary Bleſſings of Life; Why ſhould we not em- 
« ploy a part of this indebted Life, in rejoicing in his Light, and teſtifying the Senſe we have of 
<« his Greatneſs and his Benefits ? Wou'd it not be the moſt ſhametul Ingratitude, to receive from 
© that excellent Creature abundance of all things, and” yet to ſhew no Senſe of Gratitude to him 
* for them ? And ſhould we not be unſpeakably blind and ſtupid, to» he unmov'd with Fear and 
<* Veneration in Reſpett of him, whoſe Abſence freezes us to Death, and whoſe too near Approach 
* can burn and deſtroy us ? I ſay it again, that God is preferable to all things, and infinitely more 
* eltimable than his Creatures : But we aie to fear and Love his Creatures alſo. For hereby we 
* pay Legitimate Honour to their Creatour ; Merit hits good Graces, and oblige him to 
* ſhower new Benefits upon us. *Tis maniteſt, he approves of the Honour that is given to his 
* Creatures ; ſince they partake of his Power, and all Power deſcrves to be honour'd. Bur becauſe 
** Honour ought to be Proportion'd to Power,and that the Power of the Sun, and all other ſenſible 
* Objects, 1s ſuch, as derives to us all ſorts of Goods, 'tis reaſonable we ſhould Honour them with 
** all our Strength, and, next to God, Conſecrate to them all our Being, 

Theſe are the Natural Reaſonings a Man would fall into, that ſhould ground upon the Prejudice 
of the Efficacy of Second Cauſes ; and probably ſuch was the Arguing of the firit Founders of 1dola- 
try. Take here his Senſe of it, who pales for the moſt Learncd of all the Jews : He Prefaces a 
a Treatiſe he wrote about [dolatry with theſe Words, ** In the days of Enos Men fell mto ſtrange 
* Illuſaons, and the Wiſe Men of that Age quite loſt their Senſe and Reaſon, Enos bimſelf was one of thoſe 
* deluded Perſons, whoſe Errours were theſe, Since God, ſaid they, has crzated the Heavens and Stars to 
govern 
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\ ,overn the World, bas conſtituted them on bigh , and inveſted them with Glory and Luſtre, and em- 
ve ; Fab them in executing bis Commands, tis juſt that we ſhould bonour them, and pay them” olif Deſe- 
** rence aud Homage. Tis thbeWill of. our God, that Honour ſhould be given to thoſe whom be has exalted 
* and enthron'd in Glory ; as a Prince requires that bis Miniſters ſhould be honour'd in bis Preſence, be- 
©« cauſe the Honour which is given to them redounds to hirhſelf, When once this Notion bad entred their Vide Voſ- 
&* Head,they fell to building Temples in Honour of the Stars, gave them Sacrifice and Praiſes,and even pro- id. 2 
** ſtrated themſelves before them ;, thereby imagining to purchaſe the favour of Him that created them : "Tos 
« And this was the Original of Idolatry, | # > gt 

It is ſo Natural and juſt to have grateful Reſentments in Proportion to the Goods we receive, 
that almoſt all Nations have ador'd the Snn, becauſe they all concluded him the Cauſe of the Bleſ- 
ſings they enjoy'd. And if the eAgyptians ador'd not only the Sun and Mom, and River Nile, be- 1pf qui ir- 
cauſe its overflowing caus'd the Fertility of their Country, but even the vileſt of Animals : *T wag 7denur 
(as Cicero relates) trom the Emolument they receiv'd from them. Therefore, as .we cannot, and 797% 
indeed ought not to Extirpate from Men's Minds, their Natural Inclination for the true Cauſes of —_— 
their Happineſs, ?tis evident there is at leaſt ſome danger in aſcribing Efhcacy to Second Cauſes, ob aliquam 
though we conjoyn the neceſſity of an immediate Concourſe, which has, methinks, | know not what wrilirazem 


of incomprehenſible purport, and which ſtrikes in as an after-game to juſtifie our imbib'd Prejudices, mo _ PF 


and Ariſtotle's P hiloſophy. conſecraue 


ran, Cic, 1. 1. ds Natura Dcorum. 


But there's no danger in ſpeaking only what we ſee, and of Attributing only to God Efficacy and 
Power, fince we fce nothing but His Wills, which have an abſolutely neceſſary and indiſpenſible 
connexion with Natural Effects. 1 own that now adays, Men are Wiſe enovgh to avoid thoſe 
groſs Errors of Heathens and [dolatets ; but I fear not to ſay, our Mind is ſtill diſpos'd, or rather 
our Heart is often bent like that of the Heathens ; and that there will ever be in the World ſome 
kind of [dolatry, until the Day in which JESUS CHRIST, ſhall reſtore vp His Kingdom 
to God his Father, having firſt deſtroy'd all Empire Dominion and Power, that God may be All in 
all, For is it not a kind of Idolatry, to make a God of ones Belly, as ſpeaks S. Paul ? * Is not he phil. 3. 9. 
an [dolater to the God of Riches, who labours Night and Day to acquire them ? Is this to render * No 
to God the Worſhip we owe Him ? Is this to adore Him 1n Spirit and in Truth, to have ous Where- 
Hearts fill'd with ſome ſenſible Beauty, and our Mind ſtruck and dazled with the Luſtre of ſome Pair 


imaginary Grandeur ? Loan Per. 
ſon, nor covetous Man, who is an Idolater, Fph. 5.5. + They that Worſhip him, muſt Worſhip him in Spirit and 


in Truth, Fob. 4. 24. 


Men fancying to themſelves, that Circumambient Bodies afford the pleaſures they enjoy in the 
uſe of them, Unite to them with all the Powers of their Soul ; and thus the Principle of their Cor- 
bp lies in the ſenſible Conviftion of the Efficacy of Second Cauſes. *Tis only Reaſon that 

ures them none but God Adtts in them. But beſides that, this Reaſon ſpeaks ſo' low that ir is 
ſcarce Audible, and that the Contradifting Senſes cry ſo loud, that their Clamour Stunns and 


Stupefies them, they are yet farther confirm'd in their Prejudice, by Reaſons and Acgupronts that 
are ſo mnch dangerous, as they have more External Characters and ſenſible marks of Truth. 


The Philoſophers, but eſpecially the Chriſtian Philoſophers, ought to wage af uninterrupted 
War with Prejudices, or the Judgements of their Senſes, and particularly thoſe of ſo dangerous 
importance, as that of the Efficacy of Second Cauſes, And yet there are Men, whom I extremely 
honour, (as I have juſt Reaſon) who from 1 know not what Principle endeavour to confirm this 
Prejudice, and to make ſo holy, ſo pure and ſolid a Doctrine as this, which owns no other true 
Cauſe than God, paſs ſor Superſtitious and Extravagant Opinion, They will not have us to Love _ 
and Fear God in 41 thin ,but to Love and Fear all things with reference to God, We ought,ſfay they, 3%/ & 
to Love the Creatures, {ince they are good ; to Loveand reſpect our Father ; to give Honour to 2 wenn, 9 
our Prince and Superiours, ſince God Commads it, Nor do I deny it; but I deny that we are to mus bono- 
Love the Creatures as our Goods, though they be good or perfe@t in themfelves. I deny that we 7m arati, 
are to pay ſervice and reſpe& to Men as to our Maſters. Or, to explain my ſelf tnore clearly, I —_— 
ſay, we muſt not ſerve our Maſter, obey our Father, or Prince, withany other deſign than to ſerve = "04Þ 
and obey God. S. Paul, who became all things to all Men, and was complaiſant in all things ; for n9/-e 
the Salvation of thoſe hz Preach'd to, ſpeaks thus : Servants be obedient to them that are your Maſters, flendimus. 


according to the fleſh, with fear and trembling, in ſingleneſs of your Heart, as unto CHRIST; not Hier.inc: 
with Eye-Service, as Men pleaſers, but as the Servants of Chriſt, doing the [ill of God from the Heart, + Sera 
with good Will doing Service, AS TO THE LORD, AND NOT TO MEN. And 2, ©” 
in another Epiſtle. Not with Eye-Service, as to M E N, but in ſingleneſs of Heart, fearing G O D. & 10. 33. 
And whatever ye do, do it Heartily, AS TO THE LORD, and NOT UNTO MEN. Eph.6.6. 
We muſt therefore obey our Father, ſerve our Prince, and Honour our Snperiours, AS UN T © © 3-22. 
GOD AND NOT UNTO MEN. Thisis manifeſt, and can have nd Evil conſe- 
quences : For hereby Superiours would always be more honour*d and better ſerv*d. But I think it may 
be ſaid, That a Maſter, who would be honour'd and ferv'd, as having in himſelf another Power than 
that of God, would be a Devl ; and that thoſe who ſerv'd him under that apprehention would be 
Idolaters ; for 1 cannot refrain from believing that all Honour and Love, that have not God for their 


End, are Species of Idolatry. 


Soli Deo bonor & gloria. 
Vyv I L L U- 
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I have ſaid in the Fourth Chapter of the Second Part,concerning 
Method, and elſewhere. 


T hat God Afs always with Order, and by the ſimpleſt ways, 


{15 thought by ſome Perſons to be too raſh, and venturous conjeQturing, and abuling looſe 
and General Terms, To ſay that God always Aqts with Order, and by ways that are 
moſt ſample and eaſie for the Execution of his deligns. Wherefore it will not be an uſe- 
leſs undertaking to prove and explain this Truth, ſince 'tis of the greateſt conſequence, 

not only to the knowledge of Nature, but much more for the knowledge of Religion and Morality, 

By the Word [ God ] we underſtand an infinitely perfet Being, whoſe Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge have no bounds, and who conſequently knows all the means by which he can execute his De- 
ſigns. Which ſuppos'd, I ſay}, that God AQts always by the ſhorteſt means , and by the ſim- 

leſt ways. 

. To 9+ my meaning better underſtood , I take a ſenſible Example. I ſuppoſe that God Wills 
the Body A ſhould ſtrike the Body B. Since God knows all, He perfetly knows that A may 
tend to ſtrike againſt B by innumerable crooked Lines, and by but one right, Now God Wills 
only the impulſion of B by A ; and we ſuppoſe that he only Wills the Tranſlation of A to B, to 
effe& this impulſion. A then muſt be convey'd to B by the ſhorteſt way, that is, by a right 
Line. For if the Body A were convey*dto B by a crooked Line, that would ſhow either that the 
conveyer knew no other way, or that he purpos'd not only the Colliſion of theſe Bodies, but 
alſo the means of making it, otherwiſe than by Relation to it, which is againſt the Suppoſition. 

There is required ſo much more Action to convey a Body from A to B, by a curv'd than by a 
right Line, as the curv'd is longer than the right. If therefure, God tranſlated A to B by a 
curv'd Line, double to the interjacent right, half of the Action of God would be intirely vſeleſs, 
and x half his AcGQtion would be produc'd without deſign and end, as well as without effe& ; 
therefore 

Again, Adion in God is Will ,, therefore more Will is requir'd ia God, to cauſe A to be cir- 
culary than direaly os os; But we ſuppoſe that God ha no Will in reſpect of the Motion 
of A, bur as itrelates ts the Colliſion , therefore there is not Will enough in God to move A by 
a crooked Line ; and conſequently *tis a Contradiction for A to be ſo mov'd. Thus it is a Contra- 
diction, that God ſhould not AQ by the moſt ſimple ways, unleſs we ſuppoſe that God, in the 
choice of means he imploys for the executing his deſigns, has ſomething elſe in view than theſe de- 
ſigns, which is a ContradiCtion in our Suppolition. 

W hen | ſay thereis more Will in God to tranſlate a Body from A toB, by a crooked Line than 
by a ſtrait ; it is not to be thence coacluded, againſt the ſimplicity of God's Eſſence and Aftion. 
For it muſt be acknowledged, That it is not comprehenlible, how cither the ſirmplicity of an Infinite 
Being, includes all the different perfedions of Finite Beings; or how his [ill continuing ever the 
ſame, and always conformable to Order, waries with reference to the different Beings it produces, and 
preſerves. I ſpeak but according to our way of conceiving things : Now, methinks, 1 have a moſt 
clear Conception, That when God Wills, and Creates, for Example, one «ubical foot of Matter 
He Wills another thing than when He Creates two. For nothing 1s plainer than that God could 
not Create two different things, nor know whether he Created one or two Cube-feer of Matter, 
or whether he convey'd a Body circularly or direGly, if there were not in His Wills ſome difference, 
in regard to Matter and its Motion, ſince God ſees no otherwiſe than in Himſelf, and in his own 
Wills, all the differences of His Creatures. Now whatever that Action is in God, which relates 
to the different Beings produc'd , or preferv'd by Him, I call the Differences , or Augmen- 
tations and Diminutions of Will in God. And in this way of conceiving things, I ſay that God can- 
not employ more Will than is neceflary to the executing his De/agns, and therefore Acts always by 
the ſimpleſt ways with reference to ther. 

However | deny not, but it's poſſible tor God to have a great number of ways equally ſimple for 
the producing the ſame effefts, or that He may produce them by different means : But this 1 ſay, 
that He always brings them to paſs, by the ways that are molt ſimple, provided they be all of the 
ſame kind ; it being a Contradiction that an Infinitely Wiſe Being, ſhould have uſcleſs ar diforder- 
ly Wills. 

Now 
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; Now if we bring home this Principle to Morality, we ſhall ſee that thoſe enſure their Salvation, 
who ſo prepare themſelves for Grace, by Self-denial and Repentance, and an exa& Obedience to the 
ts of our LORD, as that God Acting by the ſimpleſt ways, that is, in giving them but 
little additional Grace, may Operate much in them. For though God would have all Men ſaved, 
yet he ſhall ſave none but thoſe that can be fav'd by the moſt /zxmple means, which have reference to 
his great deſign of Sanctifying through JESUS CHRIST, a determinate number of Elect 
vats his Glory ; and he will multiply the Children of Ee, till that number be fulfilPd. For God's 
dof of SanAifying vs by the ſimpleſt ways, made it neceſſary for him, after the Sin, to multiply 
Children of Men, that he might fill up the number of the Ele& ; ſince there are a great many 
Perſons who Damn themſelves,by with-drawing from the Order of God. 


But whereas God does not Work like a Particular Cauſe, we ought not to imagine that He has, 


like us, particular Volitions for every thing He produces : For if it were ſo, it ſeems evident to 
me, That thc Generation of Monſters would be impoſlible, and it would never happen that one of 
God's Works ſhould deſtroy another. And ſince God cannot have contrary Wills, we muſt have 
had recourſe with the « 3/anichees, to a Principle of Evil, to freeze, for Example, the Fruits which 
God made to grow : Which being ſo, there is, methinks, a neceſlity to conclude the eſtabliſhment 
of ſome General Laws, by which God Predeſtines and Sandifies hisEletin JESUS CHRIST; 
which Laws are what we call the Order of Grace, as God's General Wills, whereby he produces, and 
preſerves all things in the World, are the Order of Nature, . 

I know not but | may be miſtaken, yet I doubt not but from this Principle might be dire&ly 
drawn a great many Conſequences, which might reſove thoſe difficulties that have been the Con- 
troverted Snbjetts of ſeveral Years, But I do not think my ſelf oblig'd to deduce them ; let every 
one do it according to his Light and Abilities ; *tis more to the purpoſe to ſay nothing, than to 
ſay ſuch things as are unneceiiary to be known, and which, it may be, would be calierphree to 
ſome time hereafter than at, preſent. Only this I would have well nnderſtood, Thar ſimpleſt 
ways to our Sanctification are Selt-denial and Repentance ; or at leaſt that it be well conſfider'd, 
that. ſince JESUS CHRIST diſtin@ly knows the Laws of the Order of Grace, we run con- 
tinual dangers, in not following the ways he has mark'd us out, not only by his Words, but all 
the Actions of his Lite, 

Yet ſince we meet with iach particular Occurrences in the courſe of Life, as make us dubious 
which way to determine, becauſe of the contrary Reaſons that may be brought for and againſt 
certain Opinions ; it will perhaps be time well ſpent to ſhow here, by ſome particular Exam- 


ple, that much uſe may be made of the fore-going Principle, viz. That God Ads alwazs by the 


ſampleſt ways. 

Let us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that I defir'd tobe reſolv'd, whether I ought every day to ſet apart 
ſome Conſtant Times for Retiring into my ſelf, for ſetting my own Weakneſs and Miſeries before 
me, and for conſidering my Obligations in the preſence of God, and praying for his Aſſiſtance, in 
Conquering my Paſſions ; or on the other hand, whether I ought to wait for the Spirit of God, 
which blows where, and whea it pleaſes, to call me from my ſelf, and my Ordinary phayebencs, 
to apply me unto Him. For probable Reaſons may be given both for and againſt each of theſe 
Opinions ; and Men frequently take vp with probability on ſuch Occaſions, which is the Reaſon 
that Religious Perſons follow ſometimes a quite different Conduet, and not always that which is 


the ſafeſt. 
I conſider then, That it 1 ſtay for the particular Motions of the Spirit of ns I ſhallnever pray 


unleſs I reccive particular [/ummations,or preventing Delights for that intent. Now theſe IHlumina- 
tions or DeleCtations, being produc'd of God by Wills more particular than are thoſe General Wills, 
which conſtitute the Order of Nature, are ſorts of Miracles, Therefore to rely upon God's Graces, 
which are not always neceſſary, is to ſuppoſe that He induces me to pray by means that are not the 
moſt ſimple, and in ſome meaſure to tempt God, ; 

But if | uſe my ſelf to a Cuſtom of appearing, or endeavouring to appear in the preſence of God 
at particular Hours, the ſound of the Clock will ſuffice to remind me of my Duty, and there is no 
need that God ſhould by a particular will inſpire me with the Thoughts of Prayer. The General 
Laws of Union of my Body and Soul, will make me think of my Duty, when the time I have ap- 
pointed for it, by ſome ſenſible Notice makes it ſelf remarkable. 

But as Self -Examination and Prayer are neceſſary, and as we cannot pray without having at leaſt 
the Thoughts of it ; and as wecannot have the Thoughts of it, unleſs God gives them, it is ſome 
advance to Salvation to have theſe Thoughts without obliging God to give them us by particular 
Wills, or kinds of Afrracies. It is poſſibly the want of this firſt Thought or praying and conſidering 
their Obligation before God, which is the Origine of the Blindneſs and Delulion of many Men, 
and conſequently of their Eternal Damnation. For God Acting always by the /impleſt means,ought 
not by particular Wills to give them thoſeThoughts which they might have obtain'd by vertue of his 
general Wills, if they had once accvſtom'd themſelves, to pray regularly at particular Hours. 
Therefore, as God Wills the Saving all Men by the /ampleſt ways, it is evident we ought, as much 
as poſſible, to make the Order of Nature ſubſervient to that of Grace, and to reconcile, as I may 
ſay, God's Wills together, by regulating a time which may ſupply vs at leaſt with the Thoughts 
"ft Prayer. 


For 
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F. MattsrRANCHE Concerning 


For theſe Reaſons, probably, God Commanded, heretofore, the Jews to write His Command - 
ments upon the Doors of their Houſes, and conſtantly to carry ſome ſenſible Marks that might pnt 
them in Mind of them, which remitted God his particular Will, if 1 may ſo ſpeak, of inſpiring 
them with theſe Thoughts. For Miracles of Grace were extremely rare among the Jews, the time 
being not yet fullfill'd when God was to engrave his Law, and infuſe his Spirit, and his Charity in 
the heart of Men, 

I acknowledge that all things we can do, by meer Natural ſtrength, are inſufficient to fit us me- 
ritoriouſly for Grace, without which all the exteriour ſhow of Religion can but feed and cheriſh our 
Pride and Self-Love. The Phariſees were Vain-Glorious upon their carrying the ſen/ible ſigns and me- 
moratives of the Law of God,as our Saviour reproves them; and Cbriſtians often make uſe of Croſſes 
and Images, out of Curioſity, of Hypocriſie, or ſome other Motive of Self-Love : Yet, ſince theſe 
things may put us in Mind of God, they may be to good purpoſe imploy'd ; becauſe we ought to 
make Nature, as far as poſſible, inſtrumental to Grace, that God may ſerve us by the /zmpleſt ways. 

For though we cannot naturally fit and diſpoſe our ſelves for Grace, yet we may often contri- 
bute to make it effeAtual, in as much as we can curb the eagerneſs of a Paſſion, by removing from 
the Objeas that cauſe it, or by urging contrary Reaſons to thoſe of its Suggeſtion. Thoſe who 
Watch more carefully than others over the purity of their —_—— or give not ſo much way 
to be corrupted by the continual enjoyment of ſenſible Pleaſures, and Wordly Commerce, make 
Grace efficacious, by taking away that impediment and reſiſtance which it finds in others. In 
which ſenſe a Diſeaſe, a ſhower of Rain, or any other accident, that keeps us at home, may render 
Grace Efficacious : For ſuch a degree of Grace as would have been too weak and ineffectual for our 
r ſting the ſenſible impreſſion ofa preſent and agreeable Object, is ſtrong enough to make us reje& 
and deteſt the impure 7 bought, or Imagination of the ſame Object. 

This is all we need to ſay to make it manifeſt, That the Counſels of the Goſpel are necellary, in 
Order to God's Saving us by the ſimpleſt means. For *tis advantageous to follow them, not only 
becauſe when we follow them by the Motion of God's Spirit , they determine it by vertue of im- 
mutable Order, or of the General Laws of the Order of Grace, to increaſe in us our Love of Him; 
but alſo, becauſe the practiſing theſe Counſels, may frequently render Grace Efficacious, though 
Self-Love be the Motive, as it may be, on many Occaſions. 
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- Search after Truth, 
| | Againſt me | 
Accuſation of Monſieur dela VILLE. 
In which is ſhewn, That if Particular Perſons be allow'd to call in Queſtion 
the FAITH of others, Conſequences well or ill drawn rom their 
Principles, no Man could be ſecure from the Imputation of Herefze. 
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Flaſh and Report, than it wonld do Injury to 
think he injur'd me by deſpiſing me: For, 1 can | 
deſires. *Tis true my Self. Contemipt is not | | 
me ſo faſtnouſly, as he does. Bur [ grint that the Reaſons 
not true ; and would willingly conſent, that all my ill Qualities were con 
pleas'd togive me, provided he'll except that one of Heretick, or of a Perſon whoſe Faith deſerves 


to be ſuſpected. ; 
Since | know that 'tis of moſt dangerous Conſt to ſtir up the Paſſions of Men, eſpeci- 
ally on ſuch Subjefts as ſeem to cover from the Reproofs of the moſt violent and af aticnal : 
I thought my ſelf oblig'd to continve ſilent, for fear of rags Pro's freſh Fewel thoſe Heats 1 
perceiv'd in their Minds. But now that this Fervency is abated, and that 1 cannot fee any more 
miſchievous Events to be fear'd : I think I am bound to ſatisfy oo and content my ſelf, 1 
am not willing to affe& an infolent and contemptuons Si R to Monſieur de la Ville. 
I ſincerely confeſs, he has ſenſibly offended me : Foy I am nei toick, nor Stupid ,, I feel when I 
hurt,and am not aſham'd to own ir. The publick Accuſation of Hereſfie is not eaſie to be born _ 
ally by Eccle/taſticks: Which though never ſo _ not to make theFaith of the atcuſed fu = 
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incipfes; "tis not le bu ur de la Vie's Book 


If at preſent I am ſuſpe&ed of Hereiie, *tis a Mistortune 1 


P 
muſt havedeceiv'd ſome one or other. 
cannot help. | *9S 
But if it be a Crime,'tis not 1 that have committed if,hut rath2r he that draws conſequences from 
a Principle not including them. For my part | diſown theſe conſequences : I believe them falſe, and 


Heretical ; andif Flgarly ſay they wer dirgdtly imfexr'd from any$ne of may Principles, I would 
forſake it : For thaft\PFincipl$ wouW be ee Trurs dcing not conftary to 08 azuther, 
But be it gran Mo e la 2$Reaſonivwas were juit, and that Heszetical Coſeque ices 


were perfealy well deduc'd from their Principle ; yet neither 1, nor many others, tha he ill-ules, 
ſaw before he wrote his Book, that they were contain'd # it. So that his Conduct is indcienſible, 
which way ſocver we examine it. For in fine the Articles of Faith depend not on the Quickneſs 
and Reachof thought-of any Mrticular Dijvite, as I indeavour to Thow ; and though we ſhould be 
certain that ſome pfinciples influded impius Conlegvences, yet no Man has fight to treat the Maine 
tainers of theſe p les as Frreticks. © © ED SR ; 
+" { have ſeen in the Fathers, and chiefly in St. Auſtin, the * principle 1 have advanc'd, but never 
_ : 2. obſery'd Monſieur de 1a Vibe's there. ' To ne it appear'd a common Notion, that if God bad Anni- 
Ch. 2. 57- bilated all the extenſ1onin the World, all the matter, the World is made up of, would be Annihilated, [ 
Ch. 6.con- had conſulted ſeveral Perſons about R,. to know whether they had the fame Idea as my ſelf of the 
eh matter, whoſe anſwers confifnfd me in my Opinion. 1 coneluded, for the Reafons | ſhall give 
Ch. 15. 4: anon, that we could tio longet have any dire and Natural Demonſtration, that the Sonl is diltin= 
Tran.l. 10. gniſh'd from the Body, or that ſhe is Immortal, if that principle be laid alide. L ſaid in the Search 
© alibi, after Truth that I did not believeany conſequence could be inferr'd from this principle repugnant 
to Faith, which ſame thing was defended in the Sorbon, before my maintaining it, in the publick 
Theſes. ay, 4 proceeded to ſay, That if it were requiſite, I would, explain bow this Opinion might be 
reconcil'd % Phat the Fathers, 8nd Councils bave leftius touching our Farth, about the myſtery of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation; Laſtly, I renounc'd all Heretical Conſequences, and even the Principle, it it con- 

tain'd them, which I could not belieye, nor can | to this hour. Ts 
What ovght I to ſay more, to clear my Faith from the ſaſpicion of Here/1z,even to the malicions ? 
Covld I unagine any Man would have the boldaefs to rank St. Aujiim,and other Fathers, among the 
Calviniſts, by condemning in the Perſon of the Carteſians and Gaſſendsſts, the Sentimear of that Holy 
DedGor, as contrary to Tranſubſtantiation ? No, doubtleſs. For either Monſieur de 1a Fille durit 
do it, fave in a collateral manner. St. Auſtian in an hundred places advances as undeniable, the 
principle now in diſpute, He never goes to prove it, becauſe it does not appear that any Man in his 
time donbred of it, For indeed *tis aPrinciple that onght to be look'd onas a common Notion with 
all cho#f, whoſe mind is not pr "0 with falſe i Whence, this Father concludes, That 
the Son! is immortal ; That ſhe is more noble than the Body; That ſhe is a diſtiact ſubſtance from its 
with many other like Truths of the utmoſt importance. And yet Monſieur de la Ville ,, under 
- Part2: Ambiguous Terms,advances that this Principle 1s not to be found in St. Auſtin: He anſwers but one 
omg ſingle paſſage of that Father's Works, and toexplain it, makes that learn'd Man argue at an Extra- 
" vapant rate. Laſtly, he oppoſes to his conltant Doctrine, only the Book of Categories, as if he 
knew not that Book to be none of St. Auſtin's, and that it belongs rather to Logick, than to 

icks, . 
nd not ſtand to prove this ia particular ; for I ſee no neceſſity of anſwering Monſieur de 14 
[ille's Book : And 1 delign to keep inviolably to the reſolution I made, and: have declar'd at the 
end of the Preface to the Second Vol. of the Search after Truth, viz. That I would anſwer none 
of thoſe who oppos'd me before they underſtand me, or whoſe Diſcourſes gave occalion to believe, 
they were made from ſome other motive than the Love of Truth. As for the reſt, | ſhall indeavour 
to content them, I have no delight in diſquieting Mens Minds, and troubling my own repoſe by 
contentious Books, or Works abſolutely uſeleſs tothe diſcoyery of Truth ; and only proper to 
violate Cy and ſcandalize our Neighbours, Andif | now pnt Pen to Paper, *tis becauſe [ 
ought not to ſufter my Faith to be call'd in Queſtion, and that I deſire to make 1t clearly underſtood, 
That no Man is permitted to charge me with Hereſie for conſequences deducible from the Principles 
| have eſtabliſh'd, 

Which is not as if I thought it poſlible to inferr direftly, any Hereſie, or even Error from the 
Book concerning the Search after Truth, | am ready to anſwer with Charity and Reſpect, all thoſe 
who ſhall do me the honour to make their Animadverſions without Paſlion ; and 1 ſhall always be 
glad to follow Truth, as ſoon as any Man can diſcover it to me. | dilown all principles from 
which may be concluded any falſhood. Bur I offer to prove, That we cannot juſtly treat as Here- 
ticks, even obſtinate Defenders of ſuch Principles, as Divines may inferr impious Concluſions from, 
(provided the Embracers of theſe Principles diſown the conſequences :) Since,it it might be allow'd, 
19 Writer whateyer could eſcape the Imputation of Herele. My proots of my allertion are as fol- 
low : 


againſt M. de la Ville: 


low : Which I do not deduce from that which is leaſt Reaſonable in the common Opinions of Phi- | 


with deſign to make them Odious, or Ridiculous 5 but chooſe to take for the ſubje& of 
what | offer to prove, univerſally receiv'd Opinions, upon which the Peripateticks are ſo bold and 


preſuming, as to inſult perpetually over their Adverſaries. 
ARGUMENT I. 


The Peripateticks, and almoſt ajl Men, believe that Beaſts have Souls, and that theſe Souls. are 
noler than the Bodies which t y Animate, ?Tis an Opinion receiv'd in all times, and in all Na- 
tions, that a Dog ſuffers Pain when he is beaten ; That he is ſuſceptible of all the Motions of the 
Paſſions, Fear , Deſwe , Envy, Hatred, Toy, Sorrow, and even that he knows and Joves 
his Maſter. Yet from this Opinion conſequences may be drawn dire&ly eppoſite to what. we are 


Taught by Faith. 
The firſt Conſequence oppoſite to Faith. 
T hat God is Unjuſt. 


" Beaſts ſuffer Pain, and ſome of them are more miſerable than others. Now they never linn'd, 
or made an ill uſe of their Libirty,fince they have none : Therefore God'sUnjuſt,in Puniſhing them, 


and making them Miſerable ; and unequally Miſerable, ſince they are equally Innocent, There- 


fore this Principle is falſe, That under a Righteous God, a Creature can be miſerable without deſerving 
it , a Principle nevertheleſs imploy'd by St. Auſtin, to Demonſtrate Original Sin againſt the 
Pelaprans. : | 

Moregrer there is this difference between the condition of Men and Beaſts, that Men after 
Death may receive an Happineſs which may countervail the Pains endur'd in Life. But Beaſts 
mc Dezth loſe all ; they have been miſerable, and innocent, and have no Future Retribution, There4 
fore, though God be Juſt, yet Man may ſuffer in Order to Merit ; but if a Beaſt ſuffers, God is not 
Juſt. | 

It may be ſaid, perhaps, that God may do with the Beaſt as he thinks fit, provided he obſerves 
the Rules of Juſtice, with reſpe&t to Man. Burt if an Angel ſhould think in like manner, that God 
could not puniſh him without ſome Demerits ; and that he was not oblig'd to do juſtice unto Man, 
ſhould we like that thought ? Certainly God renders Juſtice to all his Creatures; and if the mean- 
eſt of them are liable to Miſery, they muſt needs be capable of being Criminal. | 


The ſecond Conſequence contrary to Faith. 
That God Wills Diſorder, and that Nature is not corrupted. ' 


The Soul of a Dog is ſubſtance more noble than the Body Animated by it. For according to St. 


Auſtin * "tis a _—_— Subſtance more noble than the nobleſt Body. Belides which, reaſon ho 


Nrates that can neither X»ow, nor Love ; and that Pleaſure, Pain, Jdy, Sorrow, and the 
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other Paſſions, eannot be Modifications of Bodies. Now 'tis believed that Dogs know, and Love 22. 


their Maſters,” 3nd that'they are ſuſceptible of Paſſions, as of Fear, Deſire , Joy and Sorrow, and 
many others : The Soul of a Dog therefore is not a Body, but a Subſtance nobler than Bodies. But 
the Soul of a Dog is made for his Body, and has no other End, or Felicity, than the. enjoyment 
Bodies : Therefore God makes the more noble for the lefs noble : Therefore God Wills diſorder : 
Therefore Man's Naturs is not corrupted : Concupiſcence is no diſorder. God might make Man 
for the enjoyment of Bodies, and ſubject him to the Motions of Concupiſcence, &'c, 

' It may be ſtill ſaid perhaps that the Soul of Beaſts is made for Man : but 'tis hard to efcape by 
this ſubterſfuge. For whether my Dog, or my Horſe, or has not a Soul, is indifferent to me. 
"Tis not my Horſe's Soul, which carries, or draws me, but his Body. *Tis not the Soul of a 
Chicken which nouriſhes me, but its fleſh, Now God might, and ought conſequently to create 
Horſes, to perform all their funQtions which we need, without a Soul, if it be true that . he has 
made them only for our oſc. Again, the Soul of an Horſe is more valuable than the nobleſt Body : 
God therefore ought not to create it for the Body of Man. Laſtly, God onght not to have given 
Souls to Flies which Swallows feed upon. Swallows are of very little uſe to Man, and they might 
have fed upon grain, as other Birds. Fg: 

W hat need then of ſo innumerable a number of Souls to be Annihilated, ro preſerve the Badies 
of theſe Birds, lince the Saul of a Fly is more worth than the Body of the perteQeſt Animal? 
W herefore in affirming that Beaſts haye Souls, that is to ſay, ſabſtances, more noble than £& I 
we deprive God of Wiſdam, make him a& without Order, deſtroy Original Sin, and conſequently 
overthrow Religion, by taking away the nece//ity of 4 Hediator, 
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Death ; and ſince me have no reward to hope for , and are made for Bodies 
3 


F. MaizsxaNCute's Defence 


The third Conſequence contrary to Faith. | 
The Soul of Man is Mortal, or at leaſt the Souls of Beaſts paſs from one Body 


to another. 


The Soul of a Beaſt is a Subſtance diſtin from its Body. This Soul is Anaihilated, and there- 
fore Subſtances may naturally be Annihilated. Therefore though the Soul of Man be a Subſtance 
diſtin from his Body, it may be Annihilated, when the Body is deſtroyed : And thus the Immor=- 
tality of the Humane Soul cannot be Demonſtrated by Reaſon. Bur if it be own'd to be molt cer- 
tain, That no Subſtance can be naturally reduc'd to nothing, the Soul of Beaſts will fubliſt after 

they muſt at lealt 
out of one to that they may not remain uſeleſs in Nature : Which ſeems to be the 
moſt reaſonable Inference, 


Now *tis Matter of Faith, That God is juſt and Wiſe, That he Loves not Diſorder, That Na- 
ture is corrupted, That the Soul of Man is Immortal and that That of Beaſts is Mortal : Be- 
cauſe indeed it is not a diſtin Subſtance from their Body, nor conſequently capable of Knowledge 
and Love, or of any Paſſions and Senſations like ours. Therefore in the Stile of Monſieur 
de la Ville, who condemns Men upon Conſequences that he draws from their Principles, the 
CONE - may juſtly charge him with a Crime, and all Mindkind beſides , for believing Beaſts 

ve Souls. 

What would Monſieur de 1a Ville ſay, if in his way of proceeding we ſhould tax him of Impiety, 
for entertaining Opinions, from whence it might be concluded, That God is not Juſt, Wiſe, or 
Powerful ; Opinions that overthrow es, that are oppoſite to Original Sin, that take away 
the only Demonſtration Reaſon can give of the {mmortality of che Soul ? What would he fay, if 
we ſhould charge himwith Injuſtice and Cruelty for making innocent Souls to ſuffer, and even fag 
Annihilating , to feed upon the Bodies which they Animate ? He is a Sinner, but they are 
Innocent; and yet for the Nomiſhment of his Body he -kills Animals, and Annihilates their 
Souls, which are of greater Worth than his Body. Yet if his Body could not ſublilt without the 
Fleſh of Animals , or if the Annihilation of a Sovl ſhould render his Body for ever Immortal ; 
Chis Cruelty, as unjuſt as itis, might perhaps be excnſable : But with what Pretence can he Anni- 
4c 4 oo altogether innocent, to ſuſtain but a few days a Body july condemn'd to Death 

auſe of Sin, 

Woyld he be o little a Philoſopher, as to excuſe himſelf upon the Cuſtom of the Place he lives 
in? But what if his Zeal ſhould carry him into the Indies, where the Inhabitants found Hoſpitals 
for Beaſts; and the Philoſopbers, and the better and more gentile Part of them, are ſo charitable to 
to the ſmalleſt Flies, that, for fear of killing them, by Breathing, and Walking, they wear a fine 
Cloath before their Months, and fan the Ways throngh which paſs ? Would he then fear to 
make innocent Souls to ſuffer, or to Annihilate them for the Preſervation of a Sinner's Body ? 
Would he not rather chvuſe to ſubſcribe to their Opinion, who give not Beaſts a Soul more Noble 
than their Body, or diſtin& from it ; and by publiſhing this Opinion acquit himſelf of the Crimes 
of Cruelty and Injuſtice, which theſe People would charge upon him ; if having the ſame Principles 
he follow's not their Cuſtom ? ] | 

This Example may ſuffice to ſhew, that we are not itted to treat Men as Hereticks, and 
dangerous Perſons, becauſe of Irreligious Conſequences that may be deduc'd from their Princi- 

les, when theſe Conſequences are diſown'd by them. For thovgh I think it would be an infinitely 
er Task, to anſwer the aforeſaid Difficulties, than thoſe of M. de la Vile's, yet the Carteſians 
would be very Ridiculous, if they ſhould accuſe Monſieur de 1a YiÞe, and © that were not of 


their Opinion, of Impiety and Herefie. "Tis only the Authority of the Church, that may decide 


about Matters of Faith ; and the Church has not oblig'd us, and aq whatever Conſequence 
may be drawn from common Principles, never will oblige us to believe, that Dogs have not a Soul 
more Noble than their Body, that they know not their Maſters; that they neither fear, nor deſire, 
nor ſuffer any thing , becauſe it is not neceſſary that Chriſtzans ſhould be inſtructed in theſe 


' Truths. 


ARGUMENT I. 


Almoſt all Men are perſwaded, That ſenſible ObjeQts are the true Cauſes of Pleaſure, and 
which we feel, upon their Preſence. They believe, that the Fire ſends forth that agreeable Heat 
which rejoyces us ; and that our Aliments A& in us, and give us the Welcome Senſa of Taſts. 
They doubt not but 'tis the Sun which makes the Fruits neceſſary for Life, to thrive ; and that all 
ſenſible Objefts have a peculiar YVertue, by which they can do us a great deal of Good and Evil. Let 
us ſee, if from theſe Principles we cannot draw Conſequences contrary to Religion and 'Points of 
Faith, 


; | A Conſe- 


azainſt M. de la Ville. 


A Conſequence »pp1ſite to the firft Principle of Morality, which obliges us to love 
God with all our Strength, and to fear none but Him. 


*Tis a common Notion, by which all Men Order their Behaviour, That we ought to love, and 
fear what has Power to do us Good and Harm, to make us feel Pleaſure and Pain, to render us ha 
py or miſerable ; and that this Cauſe is to be lov'd, or tear'd, proportionably to its Power of Act- 
ing on us. But the Fire, the Snn, the Objetts of our Senſes,can truly Aft onus, and make us in ſome 
manner happy or miſerable. T his is the Principle ſuppos'd ; we may therefore Love and Fear them. 
This is the Concluſion which every one naturally makes, and is the general Priaciple of the corrup- 
tion of Manners. 

"Tis evident by Reaſon, and by the Firſt of God's Commandments, That all the motions of our 
Soul, of Love or Fear, Deſire or Joy, ought to tend to God; and that all the Motions of our 
Body may be Regulated and Determin'd, by encompaſling Obje&s. By the Motion of our Body we 
may approach a Fruit, avoid a Blow, fly a Beaſt that's ready to devourus. But we ought to Love 
and Fear none but God ; all the Motions of our Soul ought to tend to Him only; we are to Love 
Him with all our ſtrength ; this is an indiſpentible Law. We can neither Love or Fear what is be- 
. low us, without diſorder and corruption : Freely to fear a Beaſt ready to devour us, or to fear the 
Devil, is to give them ſonic honour ; to, Love a Fruit, to delire Riches, to rejoyce in the light of 
the Sun,as if he were the true cauſe of it, to Love even our Father,our ProteCtor, ovr Friend, as if 
they were capable of doing us good, is to pay them an Honour which is due to non* bur God, in 
which ſenſe it is lawful to Love none. But we may, and ought to Love our Neighbour, by wiſh- 
ing and procering him, as Natural or Occaſional Cauſe, all that may make him happy, and no o- 
therwiſe, For we to Love onr Brothers, not as if able to do us good, but as capable to enjoy to- 
.vether with us the true Good, Theſe Truths ſeem evident to me; but Men ſtrangely obſcure 
them, by ſappoiing that the ſurrounding Bodies can Act on us as True Cauſes. 

Indeed, mo!t Chr:/tran Philoſophers acknowledge, That the Creatures can do nothing, unleſs 
God concur to th:ir Aftion ; and that fo, ſenſible Objects being unable to Act on ns without 
the Efficacy of the tirſt Cauſe, muſt not be lov'd or fear'd by us, but God only, on whom they 
depend. 

Which Explication makes it manifeſt, That they condemn the conſequences, which I have now 
deduc'd from the Principle they receive : But if in imitation of Monlieur de 1a ille's Conduct, I 
ſhould ſay 'twas a ſlight and ſnbterfuge of the Philoſophers, to Cloak their Impiety; if I ſhould 
urge them with the Crime of iupporting Ariſtotle's Opinions, and the prejudices of Senſe, at the 
expence of their Religion ; if piercing too into the inmolt recelles of their Heart, I ſhould impute 
to them the ſecret delire, of debauching Men's Morals by the defence of a Principle, which ſerves 
to juſtifie all ſorts of diſorders, and which by the conſequences 1 have drawn from it, overthrows 
the firſt Principle of Chriſtian Morality. Should I be thought in my Senſes whilſt 1 went to con- 
demn moſt Men as impious upon the ſtrength of the inferences 1 had deduc'd from their 


Premiſes ? . a ; 
Monſieur de 1a 7itle will no doubt pretend that my Conſequences are not rightly inferr'd > but] 


pretend the ſame of his z and to ruine them all, I need but explicate ſome Equivocal Terms, which 
I ſhall ſometime do, if 1 find it neceſlary. ; | 

But how will Monſieur de 14 Ville juſtifie the common Opinion of the Efficacy of Second Cauſes, 
and by what ſort of concourſe will he aſcribe to God all that is due to Him ? Will he make 
it clearly appear , that one individual Aion is all of God, and all of the Creature ? Will he 
demonſtrate that the Power of the Creature is not uſeleſs, though without its Efficacy, the 
ſole Attion of God would produce the ſame effe&t ? Will he prove that Minds neither ought to 
| Love nor Fear Bodies, though the latter have a true Power of AQing on the former; and 
will he make multitudes of Converts hereupon, among thoſe whoſe Mind and Heart are 
taken up with ſenſible Qbje&ts, from a confus'd Judgment they make that theſe Objects are 
capable of making them Happy or Miſerable ? Let him confeſs then, That if we might 
treat as Hereticks, and profane Perſons , all that hold Principles, from which Heretical 
and Impious Conſequences may be drawn, no Man what ever could ſecnre his Faith from being 


ſuſpected. 
ARGUMENT II. 


The Conſequence of the Principle propos'd by Monfteur de la Ville, as a Point 
of Faith, viz. That the Eflence of Body conliits not in Extenhion. 
This negative Principle overthrows the only demonſtrative and dire&t Proof 
we have of the Soul's being a diſtin&# Subſtance from th» Body, and conſe- 
quently of her Immortality, 

Whea this truth is receiv'd, which I preſume, with many other Perſons, to have demonſtated ; 


which Monſieur de 1a Ville impugns as contrary to the deciſions of the Church, viz. That t Fs 
Y y ence 
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ence of matter conſiſts in Exjenſjon in Length, Breadth , and Thickneſs, It is eaſie to comprehend 
that A Soul, mm fon; prix * Thought, is a diſtin& ſubſtance from the Body, For it's 
manifeſt that Extenſion, whatever Diviſion and Motion be conceiv'd in it, can never arrive to Rea- 
ſon, Will or Senſe, " Wherefore that thinking thing which is in us, is neceſſarily a ſubſtance diſtin 
from our Body. | | T IE 
IntelleFual DZ_ Volitions, and AGual Senſations, are Actually Modes of ſome ſubſtances Ex- 
;ſtence. But all the Diviſions incidental to Extenſion can produce nothing but Figures : Nor all its 
various Motions, any thing but Relations of Diſtance : Therefore Extenlion is not capable of other 
Modifications. Therefore our Thought, Deſire, Senſations of Pleaſure, and Pain, are Modes of a 
Subſtances Exiſtence, which is nota Body. Therefore the Soul is diſtin trom the Body, which 
being conceded, we thus demonſtrate her Immortality. | 

No ſubſtance can be Annihilated by the Ordinary ſtrength of Nature. For as nature cannot pro- 
duce ſomething out of nothing : So ſhe cannot reduce ſomething into nothing. Modifications of 
Beings may be Annihilated ; Rotundity of a Body may be deſtroy'd; for that which is round may 
become ſquare. But this roundneſs is not a Being, a Thing, a Subſtance ;, but only a Kelation of E- 
quality of diſtance, between the terminating parts of the Body, and that which is in the Ceater. 
Which relation changing, the Roundneſs is deſtroy'd, but the ſubſtance cannot be reduc'd to no- 
thing. Now for the foremention'd Reaſons the Soul is not a Mode ot . a Body's Exilting, There- 
fore ſhe is immortal ; and though the Body be diſſoly'd into a Thouſand parts of a different Na- 
ture, and the ſtru&ure of its Organs broke to pieces, ſince the Soul conlilts not in that ſtructure, 
nor in any other Modification of matter, tis evident that the diſſolution, and cven the Annihilati- 
on of the ſubſtance of an humane Body, were that Annihilation true, could not Aanthilate the 
ſubſtance of our Soul. Let us add to this another proof of the immortality of the Soul, grounded 
upon the ſame Principle. ; TS: 2 

Though the Body cannot be reduc'd to nothing, becauſe it is a ſubſtance, it may notwithitand- 
ing die, and all its parts may be diſſolv'd : Becauſe Extenſion is divilible. But the Soul being a ſub- 
ſtance diſtin from Extenſion, cannot be divided. For we cannot divide a Thought, a Delire, 
a Senſation of Pain, or Pleaſure, as we may divide a ſquare into two or four Triangles. Therefore 
the ſubſtance of the Soul is indiſſoluble , incorruptible , and conlequently immortal , becaute 
unextended. . 

But if Monſieur de 1a Ville ſuppoſes that the Eſſence of Body conſiſts in ſomething belides Exten» 
fon, how will he convince the Libertines that ſhe isneither material nor mortal. They will main» 
tain, that ſomething wherein the Eſſence of Body conliſts, is capable of thinking, and that the fub- 
ſtance which thinks is the ſame with that which is extended, If Monſieur de 1a / ie denies it, they'll 
ſhow that he does it, without Reaſon, ſince according to his Principle,Body being ſomething elle than 
Extenſion ; he hasno diſtin& Idea of what that can be, and conſequently cannot tell but that un- 
known thing may be capable of Thonght. Does he think to convince them, by ſaying as he does 
in his Book, that the Eſſence of Body is to have Parts without Extenſion ? Certainly they will not 
take his Word for it.; for finding it as hard to conceive parts without Extenſion, as #ndiv1/3ble 
Atoms, or Circles, without two Semi-circles, they muſt have more deference for him, than he has 
for God himſelf. For Monſieur de 1a Ville, in the laſt part of his Book, pretends that God him- 
ſelf cannot oblige us to belive contradictory things, ſuch as are the Parts of a Body, without any 
AQual extenſion. 

But the Libertines on their part would not fail of probable Reaſons to confound the Squl with 
the Body. Experience, they'll ſay, teaches us, That the Body is capable of Feeliag, Thinking, 
and Reaſoning. *Tis the Body which is ſenſible of Pleaſure, and Pain. *Tis the Brain which 
thinks and reaſons. The weight of the Body makes heavy the Mind. Madneſs is a true diſtemper . 
and thoſe who have moſt Wiſdom loſe it, when that part of the Brain, where it 1clides, is diſtas'd, 
The Eſſences of Beings are unknown to us, and therefore Reaſon cannot diſcover of what they are 
ſuſceptible. So that reaſon refers us to Experience, and Experience confounds the Soul with the 
Body, and teaches us, that this is capable of thinking : Such would be their Reaſons. 

And in Truth thoſe who aſfure us, That the Eſſences of Being are unknown ; and make it Cri- 
minal for Philoſophers to demonſtrate Extenſion no Modification of Being, but the very Eſſence of 


| Matter; would do well to conſider the miſchievous Conſequences, deducible from their Principles ; 


* Book I'V. 
Chap. 2. 
Book VI. 
Part 1I. 
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and not go to overthrow the only Demonſtration we have,for the Diſtin&tion between the Soul and 
Body. For, in fine, the Diſtin#1on of theſe two Parts of our Selves, prov'd by clear Ideas, is the 
moſt Fruitful and neceſſary of all Fruths in point of Philoſophy, and perhaps of Divinity, and Chri- 
ſtian Morality. But this Diſtin&tion is likewiſe exaQtly demonſtrated in many Places ot the Search 
after Truth *, And 1 undertake to Monſieur de la Ville, notwithſtanding his Anſwer fraught with 
Ambiguities, Figures, and Contradittions ;, or rather, I undertake to the Libertines, for as tor him, I 
believe him ſo ictled in his Faith, as not to want ſuch ſort of Proofs. 1 undertake, I ſay to the 
Libertines, T hat they will never find any Sophiſm in my Demonſtraſtion, That 'tis impoſlible to 
concelve It clearly and diſtin&ly, without embracing it ; and that all the Proofs they offer, to 
confound the Soul with the Body, arc drawn from Senſes ; that they are obſcure and confus'd, and 
can never per{wade ſuch as Judge of things by clear and diſtin [deas. 

From this Principal, That the Elilence of Body conſiſts not in Extenſion, and that the Eſſences of 
things areunknown , 1 covld ſtill draw many other Conſequences oppoſite to Faith : But that is not 
neceſſary ; and 1 would rather, if it were poſſible, reconcile all falſe as well as true Philoſophies 
with Religion. However impious and Heretical would be the Conſequences | could deduce from 

the 


againſt M. de la Ville: 


the Opinions of Philoſophers, I ſhould think I wanted the Charity which I owe them, if I endea- 
voured to make their Faith ſuſpe&ted. So far am I from imitating the Condutt of Monſieur de la 
Ville, who leaving a Principle demonſtrated in all its — and receiv'd by all Ages, lays out 
himſelf in drawing Heretical Conſequences from it ; tho' of no uſe but to ſtrengthen the Calviniſts, 
and encreaſe their Number, and ro diſturb the Faith of the Orthodox : I would, on the contrary, 
that no one vgs think on theſe Conſequences ; or diſown them as falſe, and wrong-inferr'd from 
the Principal. "Xt | a 

All Traths hang in a Chain together ; and no falſe Principle can be held, but thoſe who are any 
thing vers'd in the Art of Reaſoning, may infer from-it abundance of Conſequences repugnant to 
Religion. $0 that if it were permitted to blacken the Faith of others, upon Conſequences drawn 
from Principles believ'd by them, ſince there is no Man but Errs in ſomething, we might treat all 
the World, as Heretical.. Wherefore the allowing Men to Dogmatize, and to make others Faith 
ſuſpected, who are not of their Opinion, would be opening a Gap to infinite Quarrels, Schiſms 
Diſturbances, and even Civil Wars ; and all Mankind is concern'd to look upon the Abettors of 
ſuch a Conduct, as Slanderers and Diſturbers of the publick Peace. For, in ſhort, the different 
Parties in Religion, which are almoſt always form'd from ſuch like Conſequences, produce ſtrange 
Events in a State ; which all Hiſtories abound with. But the Liberty to Philoſophize, or to reaſon 
vpon Common Notions, is not to be denied Men ; it being a Right which is as natural to them as to 
breath, Divines ought to diſtinguiſh Theology from Philoſophy, Articles of our Faith from Opinions 
of Men. Truths, which GO D imparts to all Chriſtians by a v/zble Autbority, from thoſe which 
he beſtows on ſome particular Perſons, in Kecompence of their Attention and Induſtry. They ſhould 
not confound things that depend on fo difterent Principles. No Queſtion Humane Sciences ought 
to be made ſubſervient to Religion ; but with a Spirit of Peace and Charity ; without condemning 
one another, ſo long as we agree about Truths which the Church has determin'd : For this is the 
way for Truth to ſhine out, and all Sciences to be brought to greater and greater PerfeQion, by 
the Addition of New Diſcoveries to the Ancient. | | 

But the Imaginations of y3oſt Men cannot be reconciFd to: New Diſcoveries, but even Novelty 
in Opinions, never fo at vantagcous to Religion, frights them ; whilſt they eaſily 


theſe Principles arc ,rown familiar, they find them evident, though never ſo obſcure : They believe 
them moſt «/efu!, though extremely dangerous ; And they are ſo well us'd to ſay and hear what 
they do not conceive, and to (lurr a real Difficulty by an imaginary Diſtintion, that they are ever 
well ſatisfy'd with their falſe Idea's, and can't endure to be talkt to in a clear and diſtin&t Lan- 
guage ; like Men coming out of a dark Room, they are fearful of the Light, which ſtrikes too 
violently on their Eyes, and they imagine we go to blind them, when we try to diſlipate the invol- 
ving Darkneſs. | | 

Thus though I have ſhown by many Conſequences, that *tis dangerous, for Example, to main- 
tain that Beaſts have a Soul more noble than the Body ; yet ſince this Opinion is ancient, and moſt 
Men are accuſtom'd to Believe it, whilſt the contrary bears the CharaQter of Novelty ; Thoſe who 
judge of the Harſhneſs of Opinions rather by the Fear they produce in the Imagination , than by 
the Evidence and Light they ſhed in the Mind, will be ſure to vote the Carte/zans ion danger- 
ous ; and will condemn theſt Philoſophers, as raſh and preſumptuous, rather than thoſe who make 
Beaſts capable of Reaſoning, ; Co 

Let a Man but ſay in Company, with an Air of Gravity, or rather with a Look, into which the 
Imagination, ſcar'd with ſomething extraordinary, forms the Face : Really the Carteſians are ſtrange 
People ,, They maintain, That Beaſts have no Soul. 1 am afraid in a little time they will ſay as much of 
Man : And this will be enough to perſwade a ___- many, that this is a dangerous Opinion. No 
Reaſons can prevent the Effect of this Diſcourſe upon weak Imaginations ; and unleſs there happen 
to be ſome brisk Wit, that with the gayety of Carriage, ſhall re-embolden the Company from the 
Fear they had conceiv'd, the Carteſjans might tire themſelves to Death, before they conld by their 
Reaſonings obliterate the Charafter that had been given of their Perſons. 

And yet 'tis but placing the definition inſtead of the thing defin'd, to ſhew the extravagance of 
this Diſcourſe, For if a Man ſhould ſay ſeriouſly, the Carteſians are ſtrange ſort of Men, they affirm, 
That Beaſts bave neither Thought nor Senſe; 1 fear, in a ſhort time, they will ſay as much of us. Certainly 
we ſhovld conclude this Man's apprehenſions but ill-grounded. But the generality of Men are un- 
able to extricate the leaſt Ambiguity, eſpecially when their Imagination is frighted with the No- 
tion of Novelty, which ſome repreſent to them as dangerous, Beſides that the Air and exteriour 
Manners eaſily perſuade, but Truth is not diſcover'd without ſome application of Thought, where- 
of the greateſt part of Mankind is incapable. | 

Certainly Men that have moſt Light and Underſtanding, whoſe Opinions are implicitely em- 
brac'd by the Vulgar, ought not to be ſo eaſie to condemn their Brethren, -at leaſt before they have 
examin'd their Sentiments with a ſerious Attention; nor ought they to poſſeſs their Teſpe&ful 
Hearers with diſadvantageous Notions of their Neighbour, this being contrary to the Rules of 
Charity and Juſtice, ; « 

But the Carteſians, you'll ſay, admit Principles which have miſchievous Conſequences ; and [ 


grant it, ſince you'll have it ſo, But they diſown theſe Conſequences : They, it may be, are fo 


groſs and ſtupid, as not to ſee theſe Conſequences are included in their Principles. They think 


they can ſeparate one from the other, and do not ſuppoſe other oy ning 77 | are to be believ'd up- 
721 their bare Word ; They break not their Charity with thoſe who hold Principles which _ 


inure themſelyes 
to the falſeſt and obſcureſt Principles, provided ſome Ancient has advanc'd them, But when once. 
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think big with impious Conſequences, and as contrary to Religion, as ſound Senſe. For it may b* 
concluded from the dangerous Conſequences I have drawn from thoſe very Principles, which tluſn 
the Peripateticks even to the triumphing over their Adverſaries ; How many, and how much worſe 
than theſe I might infer, if I ſhould give my ſelf liberty to chooſe out of the Body of their Philoſo- 
phy that which was moſt exceptionable ? But whatever the advantage is in Theological Diſputes, 
as well as in Field-Battles, to be the Aggreſſors ; | had rather defend my fſclf weak!y, than con- 
quer and triumph by aſſaulting. For, in ſhort, I do not conceive how Men delight in making He- 
reticks, and PR Perſons of thoſe who ſubmit to all the deciſions of the Church, upon Conſe- 
quences which they diſavow. The ViQtory methinks is very fatal, which ſpills but the Blood of our 
own Country-Men. 
Nevertheleſs, 1 do not believe I have advanc'd in the Search after Truth, any Principle of Philos 
3 ſophy produttive of dangerous Conſequences ; on the contrary, I have left M. des Cartes in ſome 
b.. places, and Ariſtotle almoſt in all ; becauſe 1 could not reconcile the Former with Truth, nor the 
4 Latter with Truth or Religion ;, this I leave to Men of more Wit and lnvention than my ſelf. I ſaid 
that the Eſſence of Matter conſiſted in Extenſion, becauſe | thought 1 had, evidently, demonſtrated 
it, and thereby given clear and uncontroverted proofs of the Immortality of the Soul, and her 
diſtinttion from the Body : A. Truth which is eſſential to Religion , and which the Philoſophers 
* Sejs. 8. are * oblig'd by the laſt Zateran Council to prove. But | never thought this Principle ſo fecund 
with Truths advantageous to Religion, was contrary to the Council of Trent : .onlicur de la Ville 
ought not to affirm it, for that will do but miſchief. This is the Conduct of the Proteſtants in 
* Th. Pac, Holland, * Vitichius, -| Porret, and ſeveral others. I ſay not this to make his Faith ſuſpected, but 
Y <>. 44 [Tam under ſtrong apprehenſions, leaſt his Conduct may give them occation to attirm, That we own 
E: + 1. 3. in France a Man cannot be a Catbolick without believing that the parts of a Body may be without 
13: x4;, any Aftual Extenſion, ſince a Book Dedicated to the Biſhops, publiſh'd with ail the Ceremonies, 
s: 2 with 4 probation and Privilege, treats the Carteſzans as Hereticks on that particular : 1 tear, leaſt by 
his probabilities, he may ſhake the Faith of ſeveral Perſons, who know not preciſely what is ne- 
ceſlary to make an Article of Faith. But I am ſtill more apprehenlive leaſt the Libertines ſhould 
ſtrengthen themſelves in their Opinions, That the Soul is Corporeal, and conſequently Mortal ; 
That a thinking Subſtance is the fame with an extended One, becauſe Extcnthon with them, and 
Monſieur de Ja Vjlle, being but the Mode of a Being, whoſe Eſſence is unknown to us, we have no 
Argument from Reaſon, that this Being is not capable of Thinking ; and we have many Argu- 
ments from Senſe which, though never fo falſe, are yet convincing, and even Demonſtrative with 
thoſe who will not be at the pains of Reaſoning. 
And upon theſe grounds Il think I am oblig'd to affirm, with all the confidence atiorded me by 
the view of the Truth I have Demonſtrated That Exten/z0n is not a .Hode of Being ; but a Bemg, 
a Thing, a Subſtance, in a Word, Matter or Body, and that many Anſwers are to be ſeen in the 
Search after 1ruth, to thoſe proofs of Senſe by which the Libertines confound the two Subſtances, 
that Man's compos'd of. I maintain farther, That Monſieur de 1a Fille has not ſhown that Opint- 
on of the Eſſence of Matter to be contray to Tranſubſtantiation ; that he has propog'd only thoſe 
Anſwers which are eaſie to be reſolv'd, That we may more calily triumph over his Adver4aries : 


That he has not impugned mine, and  Provably not ſo much as known them, and that in the Hu- 
mour [I ſee him, I think not my ſelf obliged to acquaint him wich them; Laſtly, That he has 


added to the Council of Trent, more Articles of Faith , or Explications, than any private 
Perſon has Right to give after expreſs Prohibitions contain'd in the Bull, which confirms the ſaid 
* . 
LET = Council *. | 
forbidden under Pain of Excommunication, to give any Explication of the Decrees of the. Council, Ulum onmino interpretationis 
g2nus ſuper ipſuas ConciJit decrens quocungu? modo edzre, &c, That Power is relerv'd to the Pope. # 


"BW 


As to what regards my own Particular, I deſire the Reader not to believe Monſieur de 1a Ville, 
vpon his Word, but to examine with Caution and Diſtruſt, even thoſe Matters of Fact which he 
vyouches with the greateſt Confidence, He boaſts himſelf upon his Sincerity and Ingenuouſneſs, and 
L am far from diſputing him thoſe Qualities, which are indiſpenſable to every honeſt Man ; but LI 
cannot help ſaying, in the Defence of Truth, and my own Jultification, that he has often forgotten 
himſelf in his Book ; of which here follows a-ſufficient Proot, 

In the Frontiſpiece of his Work he has inſerted an Advertiſement, which has a Look of Iategri- 
ty ; for 'tis compos'd only to make a kind of Reparation - } heſe are his Words; He ſays, He met 
with a Copy of the Search after Truth, of the Strasbowrgh-Ed1tion, in the Year 1677, which obliges 
him to fignifie to his dear Reader, that I have in the Impreliwvn retracted and +rrow, which I had 
advanc'd inthe Firſt, But it is ſo true, that | am either Jittle SKulPd in Divinity, or very dating, 
that I could not recant that Errour, without advancing 7 wo others. His whole Advertiſement 1s 
only to make me a charitable Reparation. 

However it is falſe, Firſt, That I have retracted that pretended Errouy about Original Sin : The 
+ m4; ſame Propoſition being found in the ſame Words, in the Eddition he * cites, and in all thoſe that 
ary p, arg Printed at Paris. 
190, Par. Edis. 1. Pp. 172. in the ſecond, P. 150, in the third, 187. inthe fourth $5, 


Secondly, 


—_— 
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againſt M. de la Ville: 


Secondly, That Propoſition is not my peculiar Opinion ; ſince it is the common Do&rine of the 
Schools. But though it were not at preſent taughr, yet 'ris certainly no Errour, much leſs a moſt 
rnicious one, as he elſewhere ſtiles it *. |, LR 

The two Errours he ſuppoſes me to ſubſtitute, inthe Room of this recanted one,are Two things 
L never ſaid; and which he puts upon me. *Tis but reading his own Words relating to the 
Queſtion, to diſcover the Truth of what I ſay; and therefore I ſhall not ſtand to prove it ; 
eſpecially ſince *tis done ſufficiently by an unknown Hand, I could only wiſh this un- 
known Perſon | had alledg'd the Reaſons which I had for ſaying, That an Infant at the 
—_ Baptiſm was juſtified by an ARtual Love, and which I have given in the Illuſtration upon 
Oript Sin, bt . = ( "BY & | £0 NO I , 

Let a Man judge then, after he has examin'd the candid and ſincere Advertiſement of Monſieur 
de la Ville, whether | have not reaſon to require the Equitable Readers not to credit him, on his 
bare Word. For if we believe him, he is the moſt ſincere and courteous Man in the World ; but 
we cannot find all the Marks of Sincerity and Candour, when we carefully examine him. At the 
End of his Advertiſement, he proteſts, he has endeavour'd, as much as poſſible, to obſerve all the 
Moderation which he ought, that he has no ill Will but to the Errours of his Adverſaries, and for 
their Perſons all Eſteem and Reſpe& : Whillt yet one cannot conſider that Advertiſement, without 
diſcovering at leaſt the Symptoms of a diſingenuous Spirit, and a Malign Temp?r, which ſurprizes 
and irritates Mens Minds.” I pray God topardon him his Outrages, to Regulate his Zeal, and to 
inſpire him with OR of Meekneſs, Charity and Peace towards his Brethren, | know not 
whether he finds Pleaſure in abuſing me ſo hainouſly as he does ; but 1 deſire to aſſure him, That it 
is Matter of much Sorrow, and Trouble to me, That I am forc'd in the Defence of Truth, to give 
fome Suſpicion of his Probity ; and that I ſhould, on the contrary, be extreamly joyful, if he could 
know how ſincerely I honour, reſpe&, and love him, in Him in whom we all are Brethren. No- 
verit quam eun non contemnam, & quantum in jllo Deum timeam, & cogitem caput noſtrum in cujus cor- 
pore fratres ſumus. Avg. ad Fortunianum, Epiſt. 3. 
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F. MALEBRANCHEs TREATISE 
CONCERNING 


Light and Colours. 


BEING AN 


ILLUSTRATION 


OF THE 


Fourth CHAPTER of his SSthBOOK. 
if Newer before Printed. 


Ka FRG, —— 


T: order to explain my Thoughts concerning the Natural. Cauſes of Light and Colours, let us 


_ FY P_ 


conceive a great Foot-ball externally preſs'd by a Force, in a manner infinite; and that the 
fluid Matter contain'd in it, has fo rapid a Motion, as not only to turn all, after one and the 
lame Faſhion, 'with a mighty Swiftneſsz but that each Part of it, to imploy all its Motion, 
-_ is, to move it ſelf equally toits Force,) is ſtill obliged either to turn upon the Centre of an 
nfinite Number of little Vorrices, or elſe to glide between them, and all this with a prodigious 
Celerity ; inſomuch that the Force of the Matter contain'd in the Foot-ball, ſhall make an equal 
Poize with that external Force which compreſſes it. Ina word, let us conceive the Matter con- 
rain'd in the Foot-ball wo be like that with which M. Des Cortes furniſhes our Vortex, excepting Q 
only that the little Bowls of his ſecond Element, which he ſuppoſes hard, be nothing bur little Voy- 
1ices themſelves ; or at leaſt, that they have no Hardneſs but what is occafion'd by the Preſſure of 
thoſe which ſurround them : For if theſe little Bowls were hard by their own Nature, (as I think 
I have demonſtrated the coy, it were impoſſible for them to tranſmit Light and Colours, as # #he lft 
we ſhall ſee by and by. Bur if this Suppoſfition be difficultly conceived, let us only ſuppoſe a O_ 
Foor-ball fill'd with Water, or rather with a Mat- 
ter infinitely more fluid, and receiving an extreme 
Preſſure from withour. The Circle A B C is the 
Section through the. Centre of the Foot:ball. 
This being ſuppos'd, let there be imagin'd a 


ſmall Hole to be made at the Point A, I fay, that C 
all the Parts of the Water, ao R £ T7; evinatird | 


therein, will tend towards the Point A by the 
right Lines, R A, S A,&c. Forall the Parts which 
were equally preſs'd before, ceaſe to be ſo on that 
fide which anſwers to the Hole. They muſt 
therefore tend towards it, fince _ Body that 
is preſs'd, muft tend to move it ſelf that way 
where it finds the leaſt Refiſtance. 

Bur if a Stopple be put in the Orifice A, and 
it be haſtily thruſt inwards, the ſame Parts, R $ 
TV, &c. will all tend toremove themſelyes from 
the Hole, direKtly by the ſame Lines, A R, A S,&c. 
Becauſe, upon the advancing in of the Stopple, they are more preſs'd on the Side wherein it 
enters. 

Laſtly, It we conceive the Stopple moved _—_ backwards and forwards, all the Parts of 
the ſubtile Matter (which exaRtly fills the Foot-ball, whoſe Elafticity is very great, and which 
difficultly contraQs or extends it ſelf) will receive infinite Vibrations from the Preffare. 

Let us now ſuppoſe an Eye at T, or elſewhere, direQted towards a Torch at A ; the Parts of the 
Torch being in continudl Motion. will _—_ preſs the ſubtile Matter on all fides, and con- 
ſequently quite from A to the Fund of theEye : And the Optick Nerve, being vehemently preſs'd 
_ ſhaken by very quick Vibrations, will excite in the Soul the Senſation of Light, or of 4 lively 
and glittering Whitenels. 

If we ſuppoſe at $S a dark Body A, the ſubtile Matter being not refleQted towards the Eye that 
way directed, nor vibrating the Optick Nerve, the Body will appear black ; as when we look in- 
to the Mouth of a Cave, or the Hole of the Pupil of the Eye. 

It the Body M be ſuch, as that the ſubrile Marter vibrated by the Torch, be refleed towards 
the Eye, without any Diminution of the Quickneſs of the Vibrations, the Body M will appear 


Aa hite, 
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White, and fo much the more White as there ſhall be more Rays refledted. It will likewiſe ap- 
r Luminous, as Flame, if the Body M being poliſh'd ſhall reflect all, or almoſt all the Rays 
in the ſame order. : : 

But if the Body M be fuch, as that the ſubtile Matter refletted has its Vibrations leſs quick, 
in certain Degrees that cannot be exaQly determin'd, the Reſult will be one of the primitive Co- 
lours, Yellow, Red, Blue, provided all the Parts of the 40; M diminiſh equally the Vibrations 
cauſed by the Flame in the {ubtile Marter; and all the reſt of the Colours made up of a Mixture 
of the primitive, will ariſe. agcoxding as the Parts of the Body / ſhall unequally diminiſh the 
Quickneſs of the faid Vibrations. This is. what I meant, when I advanc'd in fome Places of my - 
Book, that Light and Colours conſiſted only in the Vibrations of Preſſure, as they were more or 
leſs quick, produced by the ſubtile Marter on the Ret. 

This fimple Expoſition of my Opinion will, perhaps, make it ſeem probable enough, to thoſe 
at leaſt who are acquainted with M. Des Cartes's Philoſophy, and who are not fatished with the 
Explication which that Learned Man gives of Colours : Bur that a more ſolid Judgment may be 
made on my Opinion, it is not enough to have barely propos'd it; it is requiſite to produce ſome 
Arguments to confirm it. 

o that End, it is neceſſary to obſerve, Firſt, That Sound is rendred Senftble only by the Vi- 
brations of the Air, which make the Ear; for upun the Air's being drawn out of the Air-Pump, 
Sound is no longer heard. : j 

Secondly, That the Difference of Tones proceeds not from the Strength of theſe Vibrations of 
the Air, but from their Quicknefs, as it is more or leſs. 

Thirdly, That though the Imprefhions which _— make upon the Organs of our Senſes, dif- 
fer ſometimes, but according to more or lefs, the Senlations which the Soul receives from them 
differ eſſentially. There axe no Senſations more oppofite than Pleaſure and Pain; and yet a 
Man that ſcratches himſelf with Pleaſure, feels Pain, it he ſcratches a lirtle harder than ordi- 
nary; There is great probability that Bitter and Sweet, which cauſe Senſations eſſentially diffe- 
rent, differ only by more and eſs : For there are thoſe who taſte that Bitter which others taſte 
Sweet. There are Fruits which to Day are Sweet, and to Morrow Bitter. A little Difference in 
Bodies makes them capable of cauſing very oppolite Senſations ; a fign that the Laws of Union 
of the Soul and Body arc arbitrary, and an undoubted Proot that we receive not from Objefts 
the Senſations we have of them. 

Fourthly, If the Vibrations of the Air, as they are quicker or ſlower, proemee very different Tones, 
we ſhould not admire that the Vibrations of the fubtile Matter, which prefles perpetually the 
Optick Nerve, ſhould cauſe us to ſee Colours altogether difterent, though the Celerity. of thele Vi- 
brations differ only by more or leſs. When a Man has beheld the Sun, and his Optick Nerve has 
been ſtrongly ſtruck by the Luſtre of its Light, becauſe that Nerve is ſituate in the Foc of the 
Eye, if at that time he ſhut his Eyes, or enters with them open into a dark Place, the Concuſhon 
of the Optick Nerve, or of the Animal Spirits contain'd in the Nerve, diminiſhing by unequal De- 
grees, he ſees ſucceſſively Colours eſſentially different, firſt White, then Yellow, Red, Blue, and 
at laft Black. Whence can this come, except that the Vibrations or Concuſhons of the Optick 
Nerve, which at firſt are very quick, become by Degrees more flow ? (For we muſt not Wn of 
the Concuthons of the Uptick INctve, a> of thoww ot obo, Srringe of laftruments, which are 
{ffretch'd in the Air, and ftaftned at both Ends, and the Celerity of whoſe Vibrations iminiſh 
not.) And might not one from thence alone conclude, that the Vibrations of the Retina, which 
cauſe Yellow, are quicker than thoſe which caule Red ; and thoſe of Red, quicker than thoſe of 
Blue ; ſo of other Colours ſucceſhvely. 

As the Preſſure of the Air is only from the Weight of the Atmoſphere, its Elaſticity is but 
moderate, and ſome time is required that each part of Air may impell its Neighbour : And thus 
Sound is tranſmitted bur leaſurely, it making but about an Hundred and eighry Fathom in a Se- 
cond. Bur the Caſe is different with Light, becauſe all the Parts of the other, or ſubtile Mat- 
ter, are contiguous, rapidly moved; and eſpecially becauſe they are comprels'd with the Weight 
as I may fay, of all the Vortices. So that the Vibrations of Preſſure, or the Aftion of a lumi- 
nous Body, muſt be communicared to the greateſt Diſtance in the ſhorteſt Time ; and if the Preſ- 
ſure of the Parts Ry ng. our Vortex, were actually infinite, the Vibrations of Preſſure muſt 
undoubtedly be made in an Inſtant. Monfteur Hwugens, in his Treatiſe of Light, pretends, from 
Obſervations made on the Ecliples of Zuprter's Sutelltes, that Light is tranſmitted about Six 
hundred thouſand times faſter than Sound. The Weight therefore of all the other, or theCom<- 
preſſion of its Parts, is much greater than that of the Atmoſphere. I think I have ſufficiently 
proved, that the Hardneſs of Bodies can proceed only from the Preſſure cauſed by this Weight, 
and if fo, it muſt needs be extraordinary great, fince there are Bodies lo hard, as demand a very 
great Force to ſeparate the lealt part of them. | 

Let us ſuppoſe then that all the Parts of the other, or of the ſubtile and inviſible Matter of our 
Vortex, are compreſs'd with a kind of infinite Force, and that each of theſe Parts is very fluid, ha- 
ving its Hardneſs only from the Motion of thoſe which incompals and comprels it ou all fides; and 
let us 1ee how it's poſſible for the Impreſſions of infinite ditterent Colours to be communicated 
without Confufion; how Ten thouſand Rays which cut one another, in one phyſical or ſenſible 
Point, rran{mir, through the ſame Point, all their different Impulſions : For, probably, the Syſtem 
which can explain that great Dithculty, will be conſonant to the Truth, | 
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Let APE M be a Chamber painted with a great Variety of Colours, and let thetn be 2s oppo. 
fite as may he , that'is, let there be White at A next to E 1f 94 
Black at 7, Blue at b next to Red at 7, Yellow at 7 next to | ELECT 
Purple at v. From all theſe Points, Arby i v, let right | fig- 2: ESP 
| Lines be drawn, all cutting in one common Point O, and let "7! FAS 
an Eye he placed 4 be It, aSinEcdf gb, all theſe dif- 6 (7 
ferent Colours will be ſcen through the ſame Point of Inter- —P 
feftion O. And fince this Figure repreſents only one row of __ 
Colours, whereas we muſt imagine as many as there are vi- oe: 
fble Points in a Sphere, the Point of Interſe&tion O, muſt | EE 
receive and tranſmit an infinite Number of different Impreſ- JEET a 
fions, without deſtroying one another. WEEKS 

I fay then, thar if the Phyſical Point, or the Globule O, be | 7 
an hard Body, as M.Des Corres ſuppoſes it, it is impoſſible that ————— 
an Fye at E ſhould fee White at A, and that another Eye at c ne 4s DF 
ſhould ſee Black at z., Fora Body being hard, if any part of it tends direfy from A, for Ex- 
ample, towards E, (that is, if it proceeds any whit to compreſs the Optick Nerve) all the other 
parts muſt neceſfarily rend thither alſo : and therefore Black and White cannot be ſeen at the ſame 
time, by the Interpoſition of rhe Globute O. M. Des Cartes pretends farther, that Red is made 
by the rurning of the little Globules, which is communicated from one to another quite along 
the whole Ray, from the ObjeEt to the Eye. That Opinion is indefenfible for many Reaſons : 
but there no more to ruin it, than to conſider that if the Globule O turn upon the axis P M 
from 7, where there is Red, towards f where the Eye is placed, it cannot at the ſame time turn 
upon the axis r f from M, where I likewiſe ſuppoſe Red, towards P where I ſuppoſe another 
Eye. For the reſt; When I ay that the Rays cut themſelves in the Globule O, I do not affert 
that the vifual Rays have no greater denfiry than that of a Globule of the fecond Element. I 
do nat determine what thickneſs of theſe Rays is ſufficient fo to ſtrike the Optick Nerve, as to 
cauſe it to ſee Colours. But what I have ſaid of a fingle Globule, muſt be underſtood [of an 
Hundred or a Thouſand, if ſo many be required ro make a Ray ſenſible. | tg 

It js not therefore poſſible that the little Globule O, or its fetows, ſhould tranſmit the Ation 
of infinite different Colours, it thefe Globules are hard : Bur if they be conceived infinitely ſoft, 
as the fimple Idea of Matter repreſents them (fince Reft has no Force, and it is indifferent to each 
part to be or not to be near another ,) I ſay, if thefe Globules be conceived very ſoft, or rather 
as exquiſitely little Vortices compoſed of an infinitely fluid Matter, they will be ſuſceptible of in- 
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finite difterent Impreſſions, which they can communicate to others upon which they lean, and . | 


wn which they are as it were infinitely compreſſed. I will endeavour to explain and prove 
this. 

In order to which, it is neceſſary well to underftand, that Re-aQtion is here neceſſarily equal to 
Attion, for theſe Reaſons, That naturally Force is never deftroy'd, that our Vortex is as it were 
infinicely compreſs'd, and that there is no Vacuum , and laftly; becauſe the Ethereal Matter is in 
vehement Motion. If, for E le, a Man thruft his Cane un. an immovable Wall, it will 

O 


be repelled with rhe fame Force thar it is puſhed. The Re-a&ion will be equal to the Aﬀtion. 
Now though the KaysSare nor nara T1Ke 5, yer very near ihe Amr Hhiwug will happen in re- 


. gard of Re-aQtion, becauſe of the compreſſion and plenitude of our Vorrex. 
* * For it we ſuppoſe a Cask exaRtly full of Water, and a Pipe being fitted to it, a Stopple be thruſt 
into this Pipe, it will meer with a Refiſtance within, equattorhe driving Force without. And if 
a little Role be made in the middle of the _—_— through which the Water may from 
the Veſſel ; and then the Stopple be thruſt in, all the Water which ſhall be Bom Mn it, 
will tend at the fame time, by reaſon of its ry; both to recede from every point of the 
Stopple, and alſo to approach the Hole in the middle of it. For if the Stopple be forced in 
Kaye violence enough, the Veſſel will burſt in the weakeſt part of it, let it be where it will , 
a certain ſign that the Water preffes the Veſſel every where, and it the opts be puſh'd in, the 
Water will immediately thereupon fly out by the little Orifice. ' AVI this, ufe Re-attion is 
equal to Attion in a plenum, and that Water, or the fſubrile Matter, is foft or fluid __ for 
every part of it, Io to figure it ſelf as to ſuffice for all ſorts of Impreffrons. It muſt alſo be ob- 
ſerved, That the more violently the Stopple is forc'd into the Velfel, the more forcibly the 
Water, whilft *ris driven toward the Concave Surface of the Veſſel, rerurns rowards the Stopple, 
and leaps through rhe Hole. . © 
Hence *tis eafte to perceive that a Black Point on White Paper muſt be more viſible than upon 
Blue ; becauſe White repelling the light ſtronger than any other Colour, it muſt by its Re-athion 
tend more forcibly rowards the Black Point. But it the Erhereal Matter were nor infinitely foft 
and fluid, it is plain that the Jittle Globules which tran{mir rhe impreſſion of White, | being hard, 
would hinder that of Black. becaufe theſe Glohules ſupporting one another, could - not tend to- 
wards the Black Point: And if that Echereal Matter were not prefſed, there would he no Re-attion. 
What I have been ſaying of White and Black, oughr to be applied to other Colours, though it 
would be difficult to do ir in particular, and to anfwer the ObjeQtions which many would make 
upon that Subject : For ir is eahe to raiſe Objections, in matters that are obſcure. Bur all thoſe 
who areable to make Objettions, are nor always capable of comprehending the Principles on which 
the Reſolution of them depend, To me it ſeems ealie enough, to conceive how it is poſſible for 
a Jenfible 
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_ tft Element could flow towards the ſeparated part of 
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= a ſenſible point of Matter, - infinitely fluid, and _compreſſed- on- all fides, to receive at the ſame 
Time inflnſce different Impreſſhons, if we attend to thi 2 two things : Erft, That N is divi- 
fible 1 1nfiniram - Secondly, That each part nect w_ tends and advances that way" where it 
meets with leaſt 3 and thus, that every, ſoft and unequally prels'd Body, receives all the 


Sculptures of the Mould, 'as 1 may fay, that ſurrounds it, and receives them ſo much, more readi- 
ly as it is more fluid and more compreſs'd. T omit the enumeration of Conſequences which fol- 
low from the Principles I have been explaining; by which Conſequences, I think, may be remo- 
ved thar ſurpriſing Difficulty, how the Rays of different Colours may croſs each other without 
Confufion ; which _ ro me ſo great a Difficulty, as that none but the true Syſtem of the 
World canentirely diſſipate and reſolve ir. | 

As for the reſt, ir muſt not be imagined that what I have ſaid of the Globules of the ſecond 
Element (which I am fo far from believing hard, as that I confider them as little Vortices) can 
injure M. Des Cartes's Phyſicks : On the contrary, my Opinion, if ot, Ss his Syſtem in Ge- 
neral. For if my Sentiment may be uſeful to the Explication of t and Colaprs, it ſeems 
much more proper to reſolve. other General Queſtions of Natural Philoſophy , as for Example, 
how to explain the furprizing Eftetts of Fire. | : 

As Bodies cannot naturally acquire any Motion, unleſs it be communicated to them, it is mani- 
teſt that Fire cannot be made- but by the Communication of the Motion of the ſubrile Matter. 3 
M. Des Cartes, as is known. pretends that *ris only the firſt Element which c unicates its Motion , 
to him, when 
eve it to bea 


or lirtle long and round Figures. I have not obſerv'd any H_ to have happen'din the ud yo 
Iron, ipinn 'S then round with force, drives the little Globules, or the ſecond Elemeit, atd conſe- 


Qus, it is difficult to conceive how the 
yg {a 0 pRRTARIE, with a gy = 
only that, but. owder of a Cannon or a Mine, 

/Partion of Sree Matter, as fitting only the little triangu- 
oa s ous Globules leave between them. This then is the "7 ; 
that I explain Fire, upon Suppoſition that the little Globules of the ſecond Element are only li 
Vortices of a violently agirated Matter. | 


Though the Air be not abſolutely neceſſary to excite ſome Spark of Fire, yet for want of Air, Fire 
immediately goes out, and cannot fo much as-communicate it {elf ro Gun-powder, th very 
ealic ro be inflamed. Experience ſhews, that if a Piſtol well primed have its Cock down 
in an Air-Pump, when the Air is exhauſted, the Priming never takes fire, and it is very © og 
to obſerve the Sparks. ny Fro Body knows chic Fine goes out for want of Air, and that it 
is a by blowing: \This being ſuppoſed, ſee how I explain the ProduQtion of Fire. 

re rar | er 
the Steel, or of the Flint ; this lirtle part whirling about, and ſtriking __ ſome 
Vortices, breaks them z and conſequently determines their Parts to follow its Determination, and 
to ſurround it in an loftant, and ſet it on fire. But the Matter of theſe little Vorrices, after ha- 
ving made abundance of irregular Motions, re-places it ſelf partly in new Vortices, and pai 
eſcapes between the Intervals of the ſurrounding Vortices, which approach the difſever'd par 
Iron. And theſe new Vorttces are not eakily broken, becauſe ny ow pretty exaCttly 'the Mor 
of the part of Iron z which go” Lang either circular or cylindzous, avd nearly, either 
upon its Centre, or its: Axis, ſtrikes no more the Vortices in a mannercapable of then 
all this is perform'd as in an Inſtant, when the Flint ſtrikes the Steel in a Place void of Ain, and 
the Spark then is hardly viſible. | be:5-3%s 

But when the Steel is ſtricken in full Air, the part broken off from it, as it whirls, meets and 
vibrates a good deal of Air, whoſe Parts, probably branchy, meet with it, and break many more of - 
the Vortices than the Iron alone. So that the ſubtile Matter of theſeVortzces, coming to ſurround 
the Iron and the Air, affords them Hy enough of different Motions, ſtrongly to repel the other 
Vortices. Thus the Sparks muſt be much more glittering in the Air than in a Vacuwm, they muſt 
remain much longer, and have ſufficient force to fire Gun-powder ; which cannot want ſubtile 
Matter to fer it on fire, whatever Quantity of Powder there is , fince it is not only the firlt Ele+. 
ment, but much more the ſecond, which produces its extraordinary Motion. It one make 
flexion on what happens to Fire, when tis clear, that is, fyhen a great deal of Air is diver 
againſt it, we ſhall not doubt bur that the Parts of the Air are very proper to determine the Wb- 
tile Matter, to communicate a part of its Motion to the Fire ſince *tis only from this Matte 
that the Fire can derive its Motion ; no Body being capable of moving it telf, bur by the Aﬀio 
of thoſe which environ it, or which {ſtrike againſt it. 


The 


ing Numbers. Burt if theſe Globules are hazd, and all conti 


ro encompals and ſet it on 
firſt Element is but a very ſi 
lar or concave Spaces, which- 


E N D. 


